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PREFACE. 





[DD® Lewis published the first edition of his New Dispen- 

satory in 1754. The principal part of this work was a 
commentary upon the London and Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
peeias, of both of which it contained a complete and accurate 


translation. A concise system of the Theory and Practice of 


Pharmacy was prefixed as an introduction ; and directions for 
extemporaneous prescription, with many:elegant examples, 
and a collection of efficacious, but cheap remedies, for the use 
of the poor, were added as an appendix. — 

The manner in which the whole was executed, placed Dr 
Lewis at the head of the reformers of Chemical Pharmacy 5: 
for he contributed more than any of his predecessors to im- 
prove that science, both by the judicious criticism with which 
he combated the erroneous opinions thén prevalent, and by 
the actual and important additions he made to that branch of 
our knowledge. He was justly rewarded by the decided ap- 
probation of the public. During his lifetime many editions 
were published, each succeeding one receiving the improve- 
ments which the advancement of the sciences connected with — 
Pharmacy suggested. | : 

After the death of Dr Lewis, Dr Wezsrer and Dr 


Duncan senior, successively contributed to maintain the repu- 


tation of the work, by taking advantage of the discoveries 


made in natural history and chemistry, and by making those 
alterations which new editions of the Pharmacopeeias on 


which it was founded rendered necessary.’ From the place 


of their publication, and to distinguish them from the original 
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work of Dr Tice which was still reprinted in London, 
without alteration, these improved cditions were entitled The 
Epinsurcu New Dispensatory. — 

When the Edinburgh College were preparing to ‘pubis 


the last edition of the Pharmacopceia, the booksellers who pur- 


chased the copy right of that work were desirous that it should 
be accompanied by a corresponding Dispensatory. Indeed, 
since the year 1788, when my father revised it, it had under- 
gone no material alteration, although it has been often reprint- 
ed with the name of another editor.. During that period, the 
progress of chemistry, pharmacy and natural history, has been 


so great, as to render a complete reform absolutely necessary. - 
This, to the best of my abilities, I attempted in the first edi- | 


tion, which I published in 1803, and, if I may judge from the 
sale of the work, not altogether unsuccessfully. For, although 
the impression was very large, in the course of six years it has 
undergone five editions, and is now published for the sixth time. 
‘These frequent editions have enabled me, on the one hand, to 
prevent the work from ever falling very materially behind the’ 
state of the science ; but, on the other hand, the very short 


time allowed me to prepare each for the press, compared with — 


the size of the volume, and the multiplicity of objects to be at- 
tended to in it, have hitherto prevented me from giving it that 
degree of perfection, which I have always wishedto do. No per- 
son can be more sensible of the numerous deficiencies in it, 
than Iam; but I must have either permitted the work to be 


republished without alter: ation, or- superintended the publica- — 


tion myself, with such improvements as I was able to make 


upon it. In choosing the latter alternative, I consulted the 


interest of my readers, perhaps, more than my own reputation. 
Aspiring to no higher merit than that of being an industrious 


es complicr, I am conscious that I must appear ignorant, nay, 


that I really am ignorant of many things that I ought to know; 
but I may be permitted to plead as_my apology, the great ex- 
tent of the subject, the variety of sciences with which it is con- 
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nected, the rapid progress they are making, and the immense 
number of publications in which the necessary information is 
dispersed. On most occasions I have had recourse to original 
sources of information ; and when I have sometimes borrowed 
from other compilers like myself, I have always taken care to 
be assured of their accuracy. This liberty, however, I have: 
only taken, when it would have been affectation to have pre- 


- tended to avoid it, and I have generally acknowledged the 


Pa 


source from which I have received such assistance, and have 


sometimes made considerable alterations and additions. I may 


. also, as a proof of my anxiety to render this work worthy of 


the favourable reception with which it has met, advert to the 


“numerous experiments which I have made, either to settle 


_ points upon which the best authorities were at variance, or to 
‘Investigate substances which were imperfectly understood. 

In all the editions the plan and arrangement adopted by Dr 
Lewis has been followed. The work is divided into three 
parts. The first contains Elements of Pharmacy ; the second 
the Materia Medica; and the last, the Preparations and Com- 


positions. ‘i 


The jirst of these is entirely new, “iathing being retained but - 
the title. It is divided into two sections. The first contains a 
very concise account of some of the general doctrines of Che- 


_ mistry, and of the properties of all simple bodies, and the ge- 


~ neric characters of compound bodies. In the second part, the 


Operations of Pharmacy, and the necessary apparatus, are de- 


scribed ; ahd an Appendix: is added, containing many very 
useful tables, and the explanation of the plates. : 
The second and third parts contain translations of the Phar- 
macopeeias of the colleges of Edinburgh, Dublin, and London; 
with a commentary, more. or less full, as the nature of the ar- 
ticle seemed to require. In the dictionary of Materia Medica, 
I have adopted the nomenclature of the Edinburgh college, 
or rather of natural history, in preference to the officinal 
means hitherto employed. To the systematic name of each 
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article are subjoined its synonimes in the different Pharma- 
copeeias, and the designations of the parts used in medicine ; 
then the class:and order. of natural bodies to which it belongs ; 
and if a vegetable, the exact number of its genus and species, 
according to the excellent edition of Linnaus’s Species Plan- 
tarum, now publishing at Berlin by Professor Wit.venow. 
In consequence of the plan which I adopted, of confining 
this Dispensatory to the articles contained in the British 
Pharmacopeeias, I was obliged to omit several substances in, 


use as popular remedies, as well as those which are now ob- 


solete, but frequently occurring in old medical authors, and 
such as have acquired. reputation i other countries, or are: 
even fashionable at home, but not yet sanctioned by any of 


our Colleges.. The necessary information respecting these, 
along with short Elements of ‘Therapeutics, and the Prin- 


- ciples of Extemporaneous Prescription, illustrated by exam-_ 


ples, [ intend, as soon as I possibly can, to publish separate-_ 


ly, as an Appendix to the Edinburgh Dispensatory. : 
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PART I. 
ELEMENTS OF PHARMACY. 


Jy se a object of Pharmacy is to provide those substances 
. which may be employed for the prevention or cure of 
diseases. | | 

2. To obtain this object completely, an acquaintance with 
the physical and chemical properties of these bodies is neces- 
sary. ‘This may be termed the Sczence of Pharmacy. 

3. Few substances are found in nature in a state fit for their 
exhibition in medicine. ‘The various preparations which they 
previously undergo constitute the Art of Pharmacy. : 

4. Pharmacy is so intimately connected with Chemistry, that 
the former can neither be understood as a science, nor practised 
with advantage as an art, without a constant reference to the 
principles of the latter. For this reason, it will be proper to 
premise such a view of the general doctrines of chemistry, and. 
of the most remarkable properties of chemical agents, as is ne- 

essary for the purposes of pharmacy. 


! 


SHOT. EY.) 
EPITOME OF CHEMISTRY. 


5. Tur most minute particles into which any substance can 
be divided, similar to each other, and to the substance of which 
they are parts, are termed its Integrant particles. 

6. The most minute particles into which bodies can ultimate- 
ly be divided are called their Elementary particles. 


t© 
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7. When the integrant particles admit of no further division, 
the body is a Simple Substance. 
- §. But the integrant particles of most bodies can be subdi- 
vided into other particles, differing in their nature from each 
other, and from the body of which they are parts. These bo- 
dies are called Compound Bodies. 
9. If the particles, of which the neem particles of any 
compound body are composed, 

a. admit of no further division, the body is a Primary 
Compound ; 

6. but if they be also compound, and admit of still further 
subdivision, they are called Intermediate particles, and 
the body is a Secondary Compound. 

i0. Therefore the integrant particles i" 

a. of simple substances are also their elementary particles ; 

6..of primary compounds are composed of elementary par- 
ticles ; 

¢. of secondary compounds are composed of intermediate 
particles. 

11. The phenomena of matter are regulated by attraction 
and repulsion. 


ATTRACTION. 


12. Attraction comprehends those forces which cause bodies 
to approach towards each other. 
13. It operates , 
a. at sensible distances, as in the attractions of gravity, e- 
lectricity, and nagnetism ; | 
6. at insensible distances ; Conteguous attraction 
a. a. between particles of the same species, constituting 
the attraction of cohesion or aggregation ; 
b. b. between particles of different species, the attraction 
of composztion or affinity. 


REPULSION. 


14. Repulsion tends to separate bodies from each other. 
15. It also operates either 
a. at sensible distances, as in the repulsion of electricity 
and magnetism ; oY 
b. at insensible distances, as in the repulsion of the matter 
of heat or caloric. 
16. ‘The phenomena resulting from the operation of the se- 
cond class of attractions (13. 6), and second class of repulsions 
(15. 6), constitute the proper objects of chemistry. 
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AGGREGATION. 


17. Bodies exist under different forms of aggregation : 
a. Solid, in which the attraction of cohesion resists relative 
-. motion among the particles, either 
a. a. perfectly, as in hard bodies ; or 
6. b. imperfectly, as in soft, malleable, ductile, and e- 
lastic bodies. a 
é. Fluid, in which it admits of relative motion among the 
particles, either with facility, as in perfect fluids; or 
difficultly, as in viscid fluids. | 
c. Gaseous, in which the particles repel each other. 


AFFINITY. 


18. Affinity is regulated by the following laws : 
a. It does not act at sensible distances. 

6. It is exerted only between particles of different species. 

c. It is exerted by different bodies, with different degrees 
of force: . 

d. It is the inverse ratio of saturation. 

e. It increases with the mass; that is, it acts in the ratio 
of the affinity and quantity of any body. 

J- Its action is influenced by cohesion, specific gravity, e- 
 lasticity, and temperature. 

g. It is often accompanied by a change of temperature. 

A. Substances,. chemically combined, acquire new proper- 
ties ; 

z. and cannot be separated by mechanical means. 

‘&. The action produced by different affinities, existing in 
one substance, is called Resulting Affinity. 2 

19. Affinity is | 

a. simple, when two bodies unite, in consequence of their 
mutual attraction alone, whether these bodies be them- 
selves simple or compound, and even although, in the 

_ datter case, it be attended with decomposition. 

b. compound, when there is more than one new combina- 
tion, and when the new arrangement would not have 
taken place, in consequence of the attractions tending 
to produce either combination singly. 

e. disposing, when bodies, which apparently have no ten- 
dency to unite, combine, in consequence of the addi- 

A? ; 
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tion of another body, which has a strong affinity for 
the compound *. 

20. The attractions which tend to preserve the original ar- 
rangement of bodies presented to each other, are denominated 
Quiescent attractions ; those which tend to destroy the origi- 
al, and to form a new arrangement, are termed Divellent at- 
tractions. aie cons 

2). It is evident, that no new arrangement can take place, 
unless the divellent be more powerful than the quiescent at~ 
tractions. 


4 


CLASSIFICATION OF ELEMENTARY OR UNDECOMPOSED 
SUBSTANCES. | 


22. Simple substances : | 
A. lmponderable, Light. 
3 -» Caloric. 
Electricity. 
7 Magnetism. 
B. Gravitating substances : | 
a. Capable of supporting 
combustion, Oxygen. 
b. Oxygenizable, 
1. Incombustible, _ Nitrogen. 
: Muriatic acid +. 
2. Combustible, Hydrogen. 
| Carbon. _ 
Boracium. , 
Sulphur. 
' Phosphorus. 
ab Metals. 
c. Haying no affinity for 
oxygen, Fluoric acid f. 





* When the science of chemistry comes to be better understood, all the cases 
at present referred to this last species of affinity will probably be found to be- 
long to one of the preceding; for it is absurd to suppose, that a body can pos- 
sess affinities before it is formed. . . 


+ Although, from their not having been yet decompounded, the muriatic and 
fluoric acids are enumerated here, their properties are detailed under the head of 
acids; for there is every analogical reason for believing them to be compounds. 
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COMPOUND BODIES. 


Ae. ; Compots bodies may whe divided into” 
a. Primary compounds (9. a) consisting of simple, Sibson: 
ces:combined with each other. These may be subdi- 
vided into binary, ternary, quaternary, &c. according 

to the number of their constituents. 
6. Secondary compounds (9. 6) consisting of compound bo- 
dies combined with simple bodies, or with each other. 

This division is convenient, but arbitrary, as we are in fact 
ignorant of what are really simple bodies, and cannot ascertain 
the manner of combination in bodies compounded of abt ee Or 
more elements. 

As the chemical nature of hodies i is determined by Hen ac- 
tion on each other, and as, in every case, we should endeavour 
to adyance: from what is known to what is not known, the 
simple substances will first be described, and then such of the 
primary compounds which they form with substances already. 
treated of, as are not more conveniently arranged in separate 
elasses. 


LIGHT. 


24, Light emanates in every direction from idsiblebadies. 
25. It moves in straight lines, with a velocity —_ to 164,000 
miles in a second. . 

26. Its gravity is not appretiable. : 

27. When a ray of light passes very near a solid body, it 1s 
inflected towards it. 

28. When it passes at a distance somewhat gr eet itis 
deflected trom it. 

29. When a ray of light falls upon a polished sur face, it is 
reflected from it, and the angle of reflection is equal, to the an- 
gle of incidence. 

30. Bodies which do not allow light to pass through them 
are termed Opaque. 

31. Bodies which allow it to pass freely thr ough them are 
termed Transparent. 

32. When a ray of light passes obliquely from one medium 
into another of greater density, it is bent towards the perpen- 
dicular ; but if the second medium be of less density, it is bent. 
from the perpendicular. The light, jn both cases, is said to 
he Refracted. | 
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33.. The refracting power of bodies is proportional to thet 
densities, except with regard to inflammable bodies, of which 
the refracting power is greater than in proportion to their den- 
sities. 


34. By means of a triangular prism, light is separated by re- 


fraction into seven ays 5 rer orange, yellow, green, blue, in- 
digo, and violet. 

35. These rays are permanent, and suffer no further change 
by reflection or refraction. 

- 36. They differ in flexibility and refrangibility; the red pos- 
sessing these properties in a less degree than the orange, the 
orange than the yellow, and so on in the order of their enu- 
meration. 

37. The zlluminating power of the different rays is greatest 
between the yellow and green, and gradually declines esvaeee 
both ends of the spectrum. 

38. The different colours of bodies depend on their trans- 
mitting or reflecting those rays only which constitute their 
particular colours. 

39. White consists of the whole prismatic rays united. 

40. Black is the total absence of light, or complete suffoca- 
tion of all the rays. 

41. The sun’s rays possess the power of heating bodies. 

42. The heating ei of the different rays is inversely as 
their refrangibility. But as this power is greatest at some 
distance beyond ‘he red end of the visible spectrum, it is. pro- 
bable that it is totally independent of the calorific rays. ° 


43. Bodies are heated by light inversely as their transparen-— 


cy, and directly as the number of rays suffocated by them. 
44, ‘The sun’s rays possess the chemical property of sepa- 
arg oxygen from many of its combinations. 


. The disoxygenizing power of the different rays is in pro- 


hou to their refrangibility. But as this power is greatest 
at a small distance beyond the violet end of the visrble spec- 
trum, it is probable that it is totally independent of the colori- 
fic or calorific rays. 

46. Light is absorbed by many bodies, and again emitted by 
them in the dark. 

47. The sources of light are the sun’s rays, phosphori, com- 
bustion, combination, heat, and percussion. 

48. Light is supposed by many to exist in a latent state in 
all combustible bodies. ; 
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CALORIC. | 


49, Heat, in common language, is a term employed to express 
both a certain sensation, and the cause producing that sensation. 
In philosophical language, it is now confined to the sensation, 
and the term Caloric has been adopted to express the cause. 

50. The particles of caloric repel each other: it is therefore 
disposed to fly off in every direction from a body in which it is 
accumulated, or to pass off by radiation. 

51. Caloric is attracted by all other bodies. It has therefore 
an irresistible tendency so to distribute itself as to produce an 
universal equilibrium of temperature, or to pass from bodies in 
which it is accumulated, into bodies in which it is deficient, un- 
til the attraction of each for caloric, and the repulsive force (50) 
of the caloric contained in each become equal to each other. 

52. Caloric is radiated most slowly by polished metallic sur- 
faces, and most quickly by rough blackened surfaces. a8 

53. Radiated caloric is admitted most readily by rough black- 
ened surfaces, and most difficultly by polished metallic surfaces. 

54. Radiated caloric is transmitted with the velocity of light; 
and is, in like manner, reflected and refracted. 

55. But the passage of caloric through most bodies is im- 
mensely slower than radiated caloric. | 

56. When caloric moves through bodies with this diminished 
velocity, it is said to be conducteg by them. Metals are the best 
conductors ; then stones, glass, dried wood. Spongy bodies, 
in general, are bad conductors. Fluids also conduct caloric 5 
but as they admit of intestine motion ameng their particles, 
they carry it more frequently than they conduct it. 

57. Temperature is that state of any body, by which it excites 
the sensation of heat or of cold, and produces the other effects 
which depend on the excess or deficiency of caloric. 

58. The most general effect of caloric is expansion ; the 
only real exception to this law being the contraction of waters 
from the lowest temperature at which it can remain fluid, to 
42° 5’ '. ‘This expansion either consists, : 

a. in a simple increase of volume; or | 
6. it produces a change of form in the substance heated. 
a. a. trom solid to fluid ; fusion, liquefaction. 
6. b. from solid or fluid to vapour ; vaporization. 

59. Bodies expand gradually, and at all temperatures, as 
long as they undergo no other change. : 

60. Bodies differ very much in the degree of gradual ex- 
pansion (58. a) which equal increments of temperature produce 
in them. Gases are more expansible than fluids, fluids than 
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solids. The individuals of each form of aggregation also exhi- 
bit considerable differences. 

61. The change of form (58. 6) occurs suddenly, and always 
at certain degrees of temperature. tet , | 

62. Vaporization is much retarded by increase of pressure, 
and facilitated by its diminution, insomuch, that those sub- 
stances which, under the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, 
seem to pass at once from the state of solid to that of vapour, 
may, by the application of sufficient pressure, be made to as- 
sume the intermediate state of fluidity; while, on the contrary, 
all fiuids which have been hitherto tried, begin in a vacuum 
to boil and to emit vapour, when their temperature is lower, by 
120° at least, than their vaporific point, at the ordinary pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. | | 

63. Krom analogy, all bodies are considered as solid when 
totally deprived of caloric ; but they are termed solid, fluid, or 
gaseous (17.), according to the state in which the exist at the 
ordinary temperature of the atmosphere. They are also term- 
ed fusible or infusible, volatile or fixed, condensible or perma- 
nently elastic, according to the effects of caloric upon them. 

64. Another very general effect of.caloric is zncreased tem- 
perature. | ' 

a. This effect is constant when bodies retain their form of 
ageregation, or undergo the gradual species of expan- 
sion (58. a); | 

6. but while they undergo the sudden species, (58. 6) they 
remain at one determinate temperature, that necessary 
for their fusion or vaporization, until the change be 
completed throughout the whole mass. 

65. During the time necessary to effect this, the mflux of 
caloric continues as before ; ‘and as if does not increase the tem- 
perature, it is said to become latent or combined. 

' 66. The caloric necessary for these changes (64. 0) is best 


denominated the caloric of fluidity, and the caloric of vapori-, 
_ zation; and its quantity is determinate with regard to each 


substance. | 

67. The absolute caloric, or total quantity of caloric con- 
tained in any body, is perfectly unknown ; but the quantity 
which increases the temperature of any body a certain number 
of degrees, is termed its Specific caloric, (Capacity for caloric, 
of Black, Crawford, and others), when its weight is the object 
of comparison ; and by Dr Thomson, its capacity for caloric, 
when its volume is considered. ‘The specific, and therefore the 


_ absolute, caloric of bodies, varies very much. 
68. Incandescence is the least general effect of caloric, as it — 


is confined to those substances which are capable of supporting 


Sea a 
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the very high temperature necessary for its production, with- 
out being converted into vapour or gas. ‘ 

69. On the living body caloric he the sensation of- 
heat, and its general action is stimulant. Vegetation and ani- 
mal life are intimately connected with temperature, each cli-. 
mate supporting animals and vegetables peculiar to itself. 

70. Caloric influences affinity, both on account of the ope- 
ration of its own affinities, and of its facilitating the action of 
bodies, by counteracting cohesion (17.). For the latter reason, - 
it also promotes solution, and increases the power of solvents. 

71. The general effects of the abstraction ‘of caloric, are di- 

-minution, of volume, condensation, diminution of temperature, 
and sensation of cold. It also influences affinity, and, in gene- — 
ral, retards solution. The abstraction of caloric never can be 
total; and the attempts to calculate the thermometrical point 
at which it would take place, although ingenious, are not 
satisfactory. ‘Those most worthy of attention place it about 
—1500° F. 

72. ‘The means employed to increase temperature are, the 
rays of the sun, collected by means of a concave mirror, or 
double convex lens, electricity, friction, percussion, collision, 
condensation, and combustion. ‘Temperature is diminished 
by rarefaction, evaporation, and liquefaction. 

73. Temperature is estimated relatively by our sensations, 
and absolutely by means of various instruments. The thermo- 
meter indicates temperature by the expansion which a certain 
bik of fluid undergoes from the addition of caloric, and by 
the condensation produced by its abstraction. Mercury, from 
the uniformity of its expansion, forms the most accurate ther- 
mometer; but for temperatures in which mercury would freeze, 
alcohol must be employed. Air is sometimes used to shew very 
small variations of temperature. ‘The action of the pyrome-- 
ter of Wedgwood, which is employed for measuring very high, 
temperatures, depends upon the permanent and uniform con- 

_ traction of pure clay at these temperatures. 


ELECTRICITY. 


74. The particles of the electric fluid repel each other, with 
a force decreasing as the distances increase. 

75. ‘They attract the particles of other bodies, with a force 
decreasing’ as the distances increase; and this attraction is 
mutual. } / 

76. They are dispersed in the pores of other bodies, and 
move with various degrees of facility through different kinds 
of matter. | | 


\ 
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a. Bodies, through which they move without any perceiv- 
able obstruction, are called Non-electrics. | 

6. Bodies, through which they move with very great dif- 
ficulty, are called Electrics. 

77. The phenomena of electricity arise : 

a. from the actual motion of the fluid from a body con- 
taining more, into another body containing less of it ; 

6. from its attraction or repulsion, independently of any 
transference of fluid. 

78. By rubbing electrics on each other, the distribution of 
the electric fluid in them is altered. On separating them, the 
one contains more, and the other less, than the natural quan- 
tity; or, the one becomes positively, and the other negatively 
electrified. : 

79. Electrics may also be excited by rubbing them with 
non-electrics. 

_ 80. If a body B be brought into the neighbourhood of an 
electrified body A, B becomes electrified by position. 

81. Ifa body B be insulated, that is, in contact with elec- 
trics only, when brought into the neighbourhood of an elec- 
ivified body A, a spark passes between them, accompanied by 
noise. B becomes permanently electrified, and the electricity 
of A is diminished. po 

82. When a body A has imparted electricity to another body 
B, they repel each other, unless B shall have afterwards im- 
parted all its electricity to other bodies. 

$3. Bodies repel each other, when both are positively or 
both negatively electrified. 

84. Bodies attract each other, when the one is positively and 
the other negatively electrified. 

85. If either of the bodies be in the natural state, they will 
neither attract nor repel each other. 

86. The spark (81.) is accompanied by intense increase of 
_ temperature, and will kindle inflammable bodies. 

87. It produces very remarkable chemical effects, depend- 
ing chiefly on sudden and momentary increase of temperature, 
and on the light produced. 

88. Electricity acts on the living system as a stymulus. 


GALVANISM. 


89. The phenomena of galvanism seem to depend ea on 
the agency of electricity, excited during certain chemical ac- 
tions. : : 

90. It is excited by arranging at least three heterogeneous 
bodies (for instance, two metals and a fluid) in such a manner, 
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that the two metals be in direct contact with each other, in one 
part, and have the fluid interposed between them in another. — 

91. The pile of Volta, by which it is rendered most mani-~ 
fest, is constructed, by combining a series of simple galvanic 
arcs into one continuous circle, in one uniform order of ar- 
rangement. | A Oe AS 

92. The solids capable of exciting galvanism, are the metals 
and charcoal; and the most efficient fluids are certain saline 
solutions. 

93. The effects of the simple galvanic circle on the animal 
body, are the production of a sensation of light when applied 
to the eye; of an acid taste on the tongue; and the excite- 
ment of the muscles through the medium of the nerves. - 

94. ‘The pile, when well constructed, besides these effects, 
also gives a shock and spark resembling those of electricity 
(81.), and is the most powerful instrument of analysis with 
which we are acquainted. 


MAGNETISM. 


95. If an oblong piece of iron be suspended freely, it will 
assume a determinate position with regard to the axis of the 
earth. piNy i 
96. When the same end always points in the same direc- 
tion, it is said to possess polarity, or to be a magnet. 

97. The similar poles of two magnets repel each other, and 
the dissimilar poles attract each other, with.a force decreasing 
as the distances increase. 

98. Any piece of iron, when in the neighbourhood of a 
magnet, is a magnet; and its polarity is so disposed, that the 
"magnet and iron mutually attract each other. 

99. Magnetism does not seem to affect sensibility or irrita- 
bility, or to influence chemical action. 


OXYGEN. | 


100. Oxygen is the principle on which most of the chemical 
qualities of atmospheric air depend. Its tendency to combina- 
tion is so strong, that it has never been procured in a separate 
state. Oxygen gas, or the combination of oxygen with caloric, 
is its most simple form. This is permanently elastic, compress- 
sible, transparent, inodorous, and insipid. Its specific gravity 
is 0.00135. It supports inflammation, is necessary for respi- 


ration and vegetation, and is decomposed in all these processes 5. 


it constitutes 0,22 of the bulk of atmospheric air. Oxygen is- 


a 
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also a principal constituent in water, in all acids and metallic 
oxides, and in almost all animal and. vegetable substances. It 
is separated from many of its combinations by the sun’s rays. 


OXYGENIZEMENT, 

101. Oxygenizement is an example of chemical union, and 
is subjected to all the laws of affinity. It requires the presence 
and contact of oxygen, and of another substance possessing 
affinity for it. ve ; 

102. The term Combustion has been, by the French chemists, 
incorrectly extended to all these combinations; for, in. com- 
mon language, that word is applied te cases in which oxygen 
is not an agent, and always supposes the production of, heat 
and light, although in numberless instances, of oxygenizement 
these phenomena do not appear. Yow rl 

103. Oxygenizable bases attract oxygen with very different 
degrees of force. This attraction is much influenced by tem- 
perature. ‘Thus charcoal, which at ordinary temperatures seems 
to possess no attraction for oxygen, unites with it rapidly, and 
almost inseparably, when heated to ignition. } 

104. Oxygen. combines with most oxygenizable substances 
in certain definite proportions, perhaps only in one, and the 
apparent variety of proportions may be owing to a second or 
third.similar combination of the first compound with another 
quantity of oxygen, or of the base; and of the second com- 
pound with a third quantity. ; ify 

105. The attraction between oxygen and the oxygenizable 
_ bases, is in the inverse ratio of saturation ; or, in other words, 
the affinity by which they form their primary combinations, is 
stronger than that by which they form: any secondary combi- 
nation, and so on.progressively. 

106. In many instances, oxygenizement is so strongly op- 
posed by cohesion, that it does not take place unless assisted 
by a degree of heat sufficient to melt or vaporize the oxyge- 
nizabie base. : 

_ 107. It is also often accompanied by the extrication of ca- 
loric and light in a very conspicuous degree. To these the 
term combustion should be confined; and only such oxyge- 
nizable bases as are capable of exhibiting these phenomena are 
combustible. These phenomena depend upon the new com- 
pound having a weaker affinity or less capacity than its con- 
stituents for light and caloric, which are therefore extricated. 

108. If the combustible body be vaporized, flame is pro- 
duced, and the process is then denominated inflammation. 
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109. By its union with oxygenizable substances, oxygen 
undergoes various changes in its properties. In many instan- 
ces, the compounds of oxygen are fluid or solid, opaque, co- 
loured, incapable of supporting inflammation, and deleterious: 

“to animal or vegetable life. ‘The changes which the oxyge- 
nizable bases undergo, are no less conspicuous. ‘Their form, 
colour, taste, odour, density, permeability to light and electri- 
city, specific caloric, and, finally, their affinities, are often to- 
tally altered. : 

110. When, in consequence of oxygenizement, any sub- 
stance acquires a sour taste, and the properties of converting 
vegetable blues to red, and of saturating or destroying the 
characteristic properties of alkalies and earths, it is said to be 
acidified, and such compounds are termed Acids. ! 

111. When, on the contrary, it acquires a harsh, austere, 
and urinous taste, and the properties of converting vegetable 
blues to green, and of saturating or destroying the character- 
istic properties of acids, it may be said to be alkalized, and the 
compounds are termed Harths or Alkalies. 

112. When it does not acquire these properties, the com- 
pounds are termed Oxides ; but many oxides have some of the 
properties of acids or earths. 

113. Many oxides are capable of being converted into acids, 
by gombination with an additional quantity of oxygen. 

114. Oxygen is capable of combining at the same time with 
two or more substances; and the oxides or acids which result 
from such combinations are termed Oxides or Acids with a 
double or triple base. 

115. In general, the bases which are least simple, unite 
with oxygen in the greatest variety of proportions. 


PRIMARY COMPOUNDS OF OXYGEN, 


_ A. Binary, 
a. with nitrogen : 
1. Atmospheric air. 
2. Nitrous oxide. 
3. Nitric oxide. 
4. Nitrous acid. 
5. Nitric acid. 
6. With muriatic acid: 
1. Oxymuriatic acid. 
2. Hyper-oxymuriatic acid. 
c. With hydrogen: water. 
d. With carbon : 
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1. Gaseous oxide of carbon, (carbonic omiel: 
2, Carbonic: acid. 
e. With boracium ; boracic acid. 
JF With sulphur : 
1. Oxide of sulphur. 
2. Sulphurous acid. 
3. Sulphuric acid. 
g. With phosphorus : 
1. Oxide of phosphorus. 
2. Phosphorous acid. 
3. Phosphoric acid. 
A. With metals : 
1. Metallic oxides. 
2. Metallic acids. 
3. Salifiable bases. 
B. Ternary, 

With carbon and hydrogen : 

a. Oxides. Hydro-carbonous oxides, carburetted hydror 
gen gas, olefiant gas, alcohol, ether, oil, vegetable sub- 
stances. 

6. Acids. Vegetable acids. 

C. Quaternary, with hydrogen, carbon, and nATOGER: 

a. Oxides. Animal substances. 

6. Acids. Animal acids. 


NITROGEN, (AZOTE). 


116. Nitrogen, or azotic gas, constitutes 0.78 of the atmo- 
sphere; but as it has few attractions at ordinary temperatures, 
its principal effect on the chemical properties of the atmosphere 
seems to be the dilution of the oxygen gas, which in its pure 
state would be more active than is consistent with the economy 
of nature. It is permanently elastic, compressible, inodorous, 
and insipid; it converts very delicate vegetable blues to green; 
its specific gravity is 0.0012; it is unable.to support respira- 
tion, vegetation, or combustion ; it is acidifiable ; it dissolves 
phosphorus and carbon in small quantities, and is not absorb- 
ed by water. 


\ 


PRIMARY COMPOUNDS OF NITROGEN. 


A. Binary, 
a. With oxygen: 
1, Atmospheric air. 
2. Nitrous oxide. 


o 
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3. Nitric oxide. (Nitrous gas). 
4, Nitrous acid. ~ - | | 
5. Nitric acid. | 

6. With hydrogen. Ammonia. (Nitroguret of Hydrogen). 

c. With sulphur. Sulphuretted nitrogen gas. 

d. With phosphorus. Phosphuretted nitrogen gas. 

B. Quaternary, with hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen. 
a. Oxides. Animal substances. 
é. Acids. Animal acids. 


117. Atmospheric air consists of 22 parts of oxygen gas, 
and of 78 of azotic gas by measure, or 24.33, and 75.67 by 
weight ; it is transparent, compressible, and permanently e- 
lastic ; its specific gravity is 0.00123 ; it is inodorous and in- 
sipid, respirable, and capable of supporting inflammation. 
The atmosphere also contains other gases, vapour, &c. 

118. Nitrous oxide gas is composed of 37 of oxygen, and 
63 of nitrogen. It does not change vegetable colours; its 
specific gravity is 0.00197; it suffers no diminution when 
mixed with oxygen gas. Water absorbs about half its bulk of 


it, at a mean temperature. It does not combine directly with © 


alkalies ; it supports combustion; and its respiration, when 

erfectly pure, or mixed with atmospheric air, produces the 
chet excitement the animal frame seems capable of under- 
going. . 

119. Nitric oxide gas (nitrous gas) consists, according to 
Davy, of 44 nitrogen and 56 oxygen. It does not change ve- 
getable colours. Its specific gravity is 0.001343. When mix- 
ed with about two-fifths of oxygen gas, the compound con- 

- denses into red fumes (nitrous acid), which are entirely ab- 
sorbed by water. ‘The quantity of oxygen gas which any air 
contains is sometimes estimated by the diminution of volume 
which occurs, after a due proportion of nitrous gas has been 
added. Water absorbs 0.118 of its bulk of this gas. It is not 
inflammable, and only in very few instances supports combus- 
tion. It is noxious to vegetation, and its respiration is fatal 
to animals. | 


120. Nitrogen admits of higher degrees of oxygenizement, 
forming nitrous and. nitric acids. 


FLY DROGEN. 


121. Hydrogen gas is often found collected in mines and ca- 
verns. It is permanently elastic and compressible. Its specific 
gravity is 0.000094, being the lightest body with which we 
are acquainted, It is highly inflammable, burning with a blue 


\ 
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flame, when kindled in contact with oxygen gas or atmosphe- ~ 
ric air, and detonating when mixed with them. It extinguishes 
flame, and is deleterious to animal life. It dissolves sulphur, 
phosphorus, carbon, and some of the metals, forming with 
them peculiar fetid gases. 3 


PRIMARY COMPOUNDS OF HYDROGEN, | 


A. Binary, 
a. With oxygen; water. 
6. With nitrogen; ammonia. 
e. With sulphur ; sulphuretted hydrogen. 
d. With phosphorus ; phosphuretted hydrogen. 
B. Ternary, with carbon and oxygen : 
a. Oxides; hydro-carbonous oxides. Vegetable substan- 
ces. 
6. Acids ; vegetable acids. 
C. Quaternary, 
With carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen : 
1. Animal oxides. 
QF igeids, 


122. Water consists of hydrogen combined with oxygen, in 
the proportion of 14.42 to 85.58. \ Water is transparent, co- 
Jourless, inodorous, and insipid. As water is assumed as the 
standard, or unity, in all tables of specific gravity, it is neces- 
sary to know that a cubic inch of it weighs, at 30 inches ba- 
rometer, and 60° thermometer, 252.422 grains. At 32° it ex- 
ists in a solid form, and is crystallized. At 212° it expands to 
2000 times its bulk, and is converted into a very elastic va- 
pour. It absorbs small quantities of the simple gases, especial- 
ly oxygen. It dissolves several of the salifiable bases, and in 
some degree all saline bodies, and is essential to their crystal- 
lization. It is composed and decomposed in many instances, 
and its chemical agency is almost universal. 

123. Ammonia (hydroguret of nitrogen) consists of about 
75 parts of nitrogen and 25 of hydrogen by bulk, or about 80 


_and 20 by weight. It exists in its purest form combined with 


ealoric as a gas, which is perfectly transparent and ‘colourless, 
elastic and compressible ; specific gravity 0.000732 ; has a 
urinous and acrid odour, irritating the nostrils and eyes, :and 


an acrid and caustic taste ; does not dissolve animal substan- 


ces; is irrespirable ; extinguishes flame; colours vegetable 
blues green; and is decomposed by being transmitted through 
a red-hot tube, and by the electric spark, into its constituent 
gases; and by oxygen: and atmospheric air at a red heat ; 
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and by oxy-muriatic acid, it is converted into water and ni- 
trogen gas. It is absorbed without change by porous bodies ; 
it dissolves sulphur and phosphorus, and combines readily with 
water in all its states. Water is saturated by one-third of its 
weight of gaseous ammonia, is thereby increased in bulk, 
and acquires the specific gravity of 0.905. Ammonia com- 
bines with all the acids, forming neutral salts. It is formed du- 
ring the putrefactive fermentation, and is commonly classed 
with the alkalies. Officinal. i 


CARBON. 


124. Carbon, in a state of great purity and extreme agere- 
gation, is well known by the name of diamond. It possesses 
the highest degree of lustre, transparency, and hardness. It is 
crystallized, and generally colourless. Its specific gravity is 
from 3.44 to 3.55. Itis insoluble in water, and can neither 
be melted nor vaporized by caloric. It is not acted upon by 
any chemical agent, except oxygen at very high temperatures. 
When exposed in oxygen gas to the rays of the sun, concen- 
trated by a very powerful lens, its surface becomes sensibly 
blackened ; it is ignited, and at last consumed. The result of 
this combustion is carbonic acid gas; 100 parts of which con- 
sist of 28.60 of carbon, and 71.40 of oxygen. It combines with 
iron, forming steel. It is a constituent of almost all animal 
and vegetable substances ; and an oxide of carbon is obtained 
from them by exposing them to heat in closed vessels. 

125. Plumbago and incombustible coal are carbon in a state 
of less aggregation, and somewhat impure. The most remark- 
able known property of this substance, is the very high tempera- 
ture necessary for its combustion. . 

126. Common Charcoal of wood, is another, and the com- 
monest form of carbon. It is obtained in the form of solid 
masses, of a black colour. It has neither smell nor taste. It is 
brittle, and never crystallized. It absorbs light strongly, is re- 
fractory in the fire, insoluble in water, and a bad conductor | 
of caloric, but an excellent one of electricity. At a’red heat, 
it burns rapidly in oxygen gas; 28.6 of charcoal, and 71.4 of 
oxygen, forming 100 of carbonic acid gas. It also burns in 
atmospheric air, but less vividly. It always contains hydro- 


gen. Officinal. 
B 
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A. Binary. 
a. With oxygen : 


PRIMARY COMPOUNDS OF CARBON. 


Parttd: . 


1. Gaseous oxide of bibon (carbonic hide gas): 


2. Carbonic acid. 


6. With metals; metallic carburets. 
B. Ternary, with oxygen and hydrogen : 


1. Oxides. 
a. Hydro-carbonous. 
6. Alcohol. 
c. Ether. 


d. Fixed oil and fats. - 


-e. Wax. 
Jf- Adipocere. 
g. Volatile oils. 
—f. Resins. 
z. Guaiacum. 
. Acids. 
a. Acetic. 
6. Oxalic. 
c. Tartaric. 
d. Citric. 
e. Malic. 
Ff. Gallic. 
g. Mucic, saclactic. 
h. Benzoic. 
z. Succinic. 


© 


= 


Bitumens. 
. Camphor- 
Starch. 
Asparagin. 
Inulin. 
Sarcocoll. 
Sugar. 
Jelly. 

. Tannin. 


Se 8 2 GSS 


. Camphoric. 
. Suberic. 

. Laccic. 

. Sebacic. 

- Moroxylic. 
. Mellitic. 

. Formic. 

ry. Kinic. 


C: ain with nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxygen. 


1. Oxides. 
a. Gun. 
6. Ulmin. 
c. Tragacanth. 
d. Extractive. 
e. Gum-resin. 
F- Bitter principle. 


Acrid principle. 
. Cinchonin. 
. Indigo. 
a. Aedes, 
a. Prussic. 


6. Uric. 


a. we 


Narcotic principle. 


. Lignin. 

. Cotton. 

. Suber. 

. Birdlime. 

. Caoutchouc. 

. Gelatin. 

. Albumen. 

. Fibrin or gluten. 


. Urea. 


ea SNRBe VP sa 


‘c. Rosasic. 
d. Amnic. 
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127. Gaseous oxide of carbon (carbonic oxide gas) is carbon 
in its first degree of oxidation. It is invisibie and elastic; - 
specific gravity 0.001167. It does not support combustion or. 
respiration. With oxygen gas it burns with a lambent blue 
flame, and is converted entirely into carbonic acid, without 
producing any moisture. It has no affinity for lime. It con- 
sists of 40.41 carbon, and 59.59 oxygen. Ox | | 


S/ 


BORACIUM. 


128. Boracim, the recently discovered base of boracic acid, 
is a friable dark green olive powder, without taste or smell. 
An intense heat has no action on it, unless atmospheric air or 
oxygen be present. But in contact with air it burns at a 
temperature under 600 F. with a red light, and scintillates, 
and is converted into a black oxide, and into boracic acid ; 
the former of which is estimated by Mr Davy to contain two 
parts of base and one of oxygen, and the latter one part of 
base and two of oxygen. | 


SULPHUR. 


129. Sulphur is a crystallizable solid, of a yellow colour ; 
dittle sensible taste; peculiar smell when rubbed or heated ; 
specific gravity 1.99; brittle; electrie; fusible at 226°; 
burning with a pale blue flame at 302°; and with a bright 
white flame at 570° ; and capable of combining with different 
proportions of oxygen. It is found pure in the vicinity of 
volcanoes, and exists in many minerals, and in animal sub- 
stances. Officinal. : 


PRIMARY COMPOUNDS OF SULPHUR. 


a. With oxygen : 
1. Oxide of sulphur. 
2. Sulphurous acid. 
3. Sulphuric acid. 
é. With nitrogen. Sulphuretted nitrogen. 
c. With hydrogen. Sulphuretted hydrogen. 
d. With phosphorus. Sulphuretted phosphorus. 
' €. With salifiable bases. Earthy and alkaline sulphurets. 
J+ With metals. Metallic sulphurets. : 


130. Oxide of sulphur is of a dark violet colour, and an au- 
stere taste, fracture fibrous, specific gravity 2.325 5 consis- 


teed 
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tence tough. It contains nearly 7 per cent. of oxygen. It is 

formed on the surface of melted sulphur. 

70 1. Sulphuretted nitrogen gas is only known to have a fetid. 
our. | | 

132. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas consists of 54 sulphur and 
46 hydrogen; is heavier than atmospheric air. It has the o- 
dour of rotten eggs; is not respirable; burns with oxygen 
gas without exploding, and deposites sulphur ; is readily ab- 
_ sorbed by water, and is the mode in which sulphur exists in 
mineral waters; reddens vegetable blues ; and in its affinities, 
and the crystallizability of its compounds, it resembles the a- 
cids. Officinal. Hydro-sulphuret of ammonia. 

133. Hydroguretied sulphur is sulphuretted hydrogen com- 
bined with an additional portion of sulphur. It has the ap- 
pearance of a yellow oil. 

134. Suiphurets are solid opaque bodies, of considerable spe-~ 
cific gravity ; decomposible by heat, water, and the acids. 

a. The alkaline and earthy sulphurets have a red or 
brownish red colour, and by solution in water are im~ 
mediately converted into hydro-sulphurets. Officznal. 
Sulphuret of potass. 

6. The metallic sulphurets have neither taste nor smell, 
are often possessed of metallic brilliancy, ‘and are con- 
ductors of electricity. Officinal. The sulphurets of 
antimony, of mercury, of iron. 

135. Hydro-sulphtrets are soluble in water, and crystalliz- 
able, decomposed by the atmosphere and acids. 


a 
PHOSPHORUS. 


136. Phosphorus is a semitransparent solid, slightly brilliant, 
and of a waxy consistence; specific gravity 1.7703; taste im 
some degree acrid and disagreeable ; smell alliaceous. It is 
brittle under 32° ; its fracture is vitreous, brilliant, and some- 
times lamellated ; above 32° it softens a little, becomes duc- 
tile about 90°, melts at 99°, becoming transparent like a 
white oil; at 180° begins to be vaporized, and at 554° boils. 
It is crystallizable into prismatic needles or long octohedrons. 
{t exists in many minerals, and, is obtained from bongs and 
other animal substances. 
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PRIMARY COMPOUNDS OF PHOSPHORUS: 


a. With oxygen : 
1. Oxide of phosphorus. 
2. Phosphorous acid. 
3. Phosphoric acid. 
&. With nitrogen ; phosphuretted nitrogen gas. 
c. With hydrogen ; phosphuretted hydrogen gas. 
d. With sulphur; phosphuret of sulphur. 
e. With metals; metallic phosphurets, 
F- With salifiable bases ; alkaline and earthy phosphurets. 


137, In its solid state, phosphorus is not acted upon by 
pure oxygen gas; but when melted, burns in it at 80° with a 
dazzling splendour, absorbing about half its weight of oxyaets 
and forming phosphoric acid. In atmospheric air it under- 
goes a slow combustion at 43°, emitting light in the dark, 

ut without the production of sensible heat, absorbing a por 
tion of oxygen, and forming phosphorous acid; at 148° it 
burns rapidly, but less brilliantly than in oxygen gas, forming 
phosphoric acid. It is therefore always kept immersed in 
boiled water ; but even there its surface is oxidized, becoming 
white and opaque. ) 

138. Hydroguretted phosphorus possesses. a peculiar odour, 
and the property of becoming luminous when mixed with 
oxygen gas. It may be combined with a much larger pro- 
portion of phosphorus, acquiring then a fetid alliaceous odour, 
a considerable increase of specific gravity, and the property of 
burning by the simple contact of oxygen, or of the atmosphere, 
with a very brilliant white flame. : 

139. Sulphuretted phosphorus, and phosphuretted sulphur, 
are of a yellowish colour, more fusible than either of the com- 
ponents, and exceedingly inflammable. 

140. Nitrogen gas dissolves phosphorus, forming a fetid 
gas, which inflames at a low temperature. 

141. Phosphuret of lime is insoluble in water, but they de- 

compose each other, producing phosphuretted hydrogen gas, 
_ which arises in bubbles to the surface of the water, where they 
explode with a clear flame. Phosphuret of baryta is a brown 
mass; of a metallic appearance; very fusible; lmminous in 
the dark ; decomposed by exposure to air; emitting an allia- 
ceous sinell when moistened ; and decomposed by water, fur- 
nishing phosphuretted hydrogen gas. The phosphuret of 
strontia is very similar, — OE Pe ac OEE 
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METALS, AND METALLIC OXIDES. 


142. Metals are crystallizable ; their form depends on the 
regular tetrahedon or cube; their surface is specular ; they 
are perfectly opaque, even when melted; their colour is 
various; their lustre peculiar and shining, or splendent ; 
their hardness various, but at least considerable; many of 
them are brittle, others possess malleability and ductility in a 
surprising degree, and some, are scissile, flexile, or elastic ; 
their fracture in general is hackly; their texture’ compact, 
fibrous or foliated; many of them are remarkably-sonorous ; 
their specific gravity greater than 5, or remarkably light; they 
possess no smell or taste, unless when heated or rubbed ; they 
are the best conductors of.caloric and electricity, are powerful 
agents in producing the galvanic phenomena, and a few of 
them are the only substances which exhibit the phenomena of 
magnetism. By the action of caloric they are. melted, but 
with, different degrees of facility, and some of them may be 
vaporized. Except iron and platinum, they melt suddenly, 
without undergoing any intermediate state of softness; and 
when melted, their, surface is convex and globular. They 
are insoluble in water; but some of them decompose it, and 
are oxidized. by it. ire coh ise fe 


PRIMARY COMPOUNDS OF THE METALS. 


a. With oxygen : 
1. Metallic oxides. 
2. Acids of arsenic, tungsten, molybdenum, chrome, 

and columbium. , 

3. Salifiable bases. 

6. With hydrogen ; hydrogurets. 

ce. With carbon; carburets. 

d. With phosphorus; phosphurets. 

e. With sulphur ; sulphurets. 

j- With each other ; alloys and amalgams. 


143. They are oxidized with different degrees of facility, 
some by mere exposure to air, and others seem almost to re- 
sist the action of heat and air. ‘Their oxidizability is always 
increased by increase of temperature. ‘Their oxides are in 
the form of powder, lamine, or friable fragments ; sometimes. 
crystalline; of various colours, determinate with regard to 
each metal ; possess greater absolute weight; are refractory, 
or fusible into glass ; insipid, or acrid and styptic; in general 
insoluble in water; and combine either with acids and alka- 


if 
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f 
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lies, or only with one of these. Some of them are disoxy- 
_ genized by light alone, others by caloric, and others require 
hydrogen, carbon; &c. 

144. Most of them are capable of combining with different 
proportions of oxygen. Dr Thomson proposes to call the 
oxides with a minimum of oxygen, Protoxides; and with ad- 
ditional proportions, Deutoxides, Tritoxides, &c. in succes-— 
sion; and the oxides with a maximum of oxygen, Peroxides. 

145. Hydrogen gas is capable of holding arsenic, zinc, iron, 
tellurium, potassium, and boracium, in solution ; and all these 
gases contain their own bulk of hydrogen gas. 

146. Carbon unites only with iron. 

147. The metallic phosphurets are fusible, brilliant, brittle, 

ranulated, lamellated, scarcely combustibie, and permanent. 

148. The sulphurets are brittle ; crystallizable in large bril- 
liant and metallic laminze, more easily fusible than the refrac- 
tory metals, but less easily than the very fusible metals; de- 
composible by heat, humidity, and the acids. 

149. The mixtures of the metals with each other are term- 
ed Alloys: those in which mercury is contained are Amal- 
gams. ‘They acquire by mixture new properties, and are in 
general more fusible than their components. The reguline 
metals are not soluble in the acids ; but when acted upon by 
them, are first oxidized, and then dissolved. The metallic 
oxides, by fusion, colour glasses and enamels. 


OXIDIZABLE METALS. 


150. Gold is of a brilliant yellow colour, insipid, and ino- 
dorous; specific gravity between 19.258 and 19.300; soft 
and flexible: little elasticity or sonorousness; so ductile, that 
its surface may be extended more than 650,000 times 3 of very 
great tenacity; easily hammer-hardened; a good conduc- 
tor of caloric, electricity, and galvanism; fusing at 32° of 
Wedgewood; brittle when cooled too quickly; crystallizing 
in octohedrons; unalterable in, the air ; converted by a long 
and violent heat into a vitrified violet oxide; oxidized and 
dispersed by electricity; soluble in alkaline sulphurets; ren- 
dered brittle by phosphorus, arsenic, bismuth, tin, and anti- 
mony ; less brittle by lead ; soluble in mercury ; hardened by - 
zinc, copper, iron, steel, and silver; oxidizable, of a purple 
colour, and slightly soluble in nitrous acid; very. oxidizable, 
of a fawn or yellow colour by the nitro- or oxy-muriatic acids. 
its oxide is easily reduced by light and heat, colours glasses 
purple or topaz yellow, and forms a fulminating compound 
with ammonia. 
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151. Platinum. Of a grey white colour, almost black when 


_ polished, insipid, inodorous ; specific gravity 20:850 to 21.061 ; 
softer only than iron, and less ductile only than gold ; most 
difficult of fusion, above 160° of Wedgwood; a good con- 
ductor of electricity and galvanism ;. unalterable by air and 
heat ; converted into a.grey powder, its first degree of oxida- 
tion, by electricity; unites with phosphorus; forms alloys 
with arsenic, bismuth, antimony, mercury, zinc, tim, lead, cast 
_ Iron, copper, silver and gold. It is oxidized and dissolved by 
the oxy-muriatic acid, and more readily by the nitro-muriatic. 
Oxide grey. | 

152. Szlver. Very brilliant white, insipid, inodorous ; spe- 
cific gravity 10.474 to 11.091; hardness between iron and 
gold ; elasticity between gold and copper ; strong acute sound ; 
considerable ductility and tenacity; hardening much under 
the hammer ; a good conductor of electricity, caloric, and gal- 
vanism ; fusible at 28° Wedgwood ; crystallizable by cooling ; 
unalterable in the air ; changed into a greenish oxide by long 
and violent heat, burning with a greenish flame; and instant- 
ly by the electricshock. Its phosphuret is granulated, brittle, 
and fusible ; its sulphuret grey, black, lamellated, or striated, 
and fusible ; it unites but slightly with the acidifiable metals 
and iron ; is hardened by gold, bismuth, antimony, tin, lead, 
_ and copper, and amalgamates with mercury. It is oxidized 
and dissolved by the sulphuric, sulphurous, nitric, and oxy- 
muriatic acids. Its oxide is greenish; reducible by the other 
metals, hydrogen, and light and heat; colours some glasses 


of an olive green, and is very soluble in ammonia. Officinal. | 


153. Copper. Bright red; disagreeable taste and smell 
when rubbed or heated; specific gravity 7.79; ductile; of 
great tenacity; sonorous; fusible at 27° Wedgwood; gra- 
nulated texture, and subject to blisters; a good conductor of 
caloric, electricity, and galvanism; becomes brown, and at 
last green in the air ; when heated turns blue, yellow, violet, 
deep brown; when ignited “and plunged into water, forms 
brown, brittle scales of oxide. Its phosphuret is. brilliant, 
brittle, hard, and fusible; its sulphuret brown, fusible, and 
very phosphoric ; its alloy with arsenic is white, with bismuth 
reddish, with antimony violet, with mercury deep red, with 
zinc forms brass, and with tin is orange ; it is oxidized and 
dissolved by the sulphuric, ‘nitric, and muriatic acids; its 
oxide is brown, brittle, and soluble in ammonia, acquiring a 
beautiful blue colour. Officinal. 7 . 

154. Iron is of a bluish-grey colour; texture either fine 
grained, fibrous, or dense plates; sapid and odorous ; specific 
gravity 7.600; the hardest, most elastic, and most tenacious 
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metal; very ductile; fusing at 158° Wedgwood, fusion at 
first clammy, afterwards very fluid; igniting by strong per- 
cussion, and inflaming by the collision of flit; magnetic. It 
is oxidized slowly in the air, especially when moist; when 
heated in contact with air, it is changed to a black oxide, 
containing 0.20 to.0.27 of oxygen; fusible, hard, brittle, 
lamellated, still attracted by the magnet; afterwards into a 
brown-red, fine pulverulent oxide, not attracted by the mag- 
net, containing 0.40 to 0.49 of oxygen. It burrs with splen- 
dour and deflagration in oxygen gas, and is converted 
into a fused, black oxide; it decomposes water slowly, and 
when ignited, very rapidly. In some instances it is dissolved 
in hydrogen gas. Carbon united to iron converts. it into 
steel. Officinal. lls 

155. Steel is of a grey colour, brilliant and granular in its 
fracture ; specific gravity 7.795 ; harder than any of the me- 
tals, and more elastic, ductile, malleable, and fusible at a low- 
er temperature than.pure iron. Its characteristic property is, 
that after being heated, if suddenly plunged into cold water, 
it becomes harder, more elastic, less pliable, and brittie ; but 
by being again heated and cooled slowly, it acquires its for- 
mer softness, pliability, and ductility. Steel contains only 
some hundred parts of carbon, and is known chemically, by 
letting a drop of acid fall apon it, which produces a grey or 
black spot. 

156. Plumbago consists of about 0.1 of iron, combined with 
carbon. The phosphuret of iron is white, granulated, brittle, 
permanent in the air. Its sulphuret is yellow, hard, brittle, 
and very fusible, oxidizing slowly in a humid atmosphere. 
fron forms alioys with arsenic, cobalt, manganese, bismuth, 
antimony, zinc, and tin. Iron is oxidized and dissolved by al- 
most all the acids; oxides black, brown, red. It gives glasses 
a brown, smoky, deep, green, or black colour. 

157. Lead is of a grey blue livid colour, streak grey, disa~ 
greeable taste and odour; specific gravity 11.352; soft; very 
faminable ; hardens little under the hammer ; very flexible; 
slightly tenacious; fusible at 612° Fahrenheit ; volatile at a 
red heat; tarnished in the air; slightly oxidized by air and 
water; by heat and air it forms a grey, then a yellow, and 
lastly, a red oxide, which is vitrifiable. Its phosphuret and 
sulphuret are brittle; it forms alloys with arsenic, bismuth, 
antimony, mercury, zinc, and tin; it is oxidized by, and com- 
bines with, the sulphuric, nitric, muriatic, phosphoric, and 
other acids. Its oxide imparts to glass a uniform density, 
and strong refracting power. Officinal. eRe bf 
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158. Zin is pure brilliant white, sapid, and odorous ; spe- 
cific gravity 7.291 to 7.5003 soft, flexible, and emitting a 


crackling noise when bent; very malleable; fusing at 442° 
Fahrenheit ; oxidizes slowly in the air; is converted, when 
fused into a grey oxide; when red hot it burns vividly. . Its 
sulphuret»and phosphuret are lamellated and brittle ; it forms 
alloys with arsenic, bismuth, antimony, mercury, and zinc; 
it is‘oxidized by many acids, and combines with the muriatic, 
fluoric, boxacic, and carbonic acids. Its oxide is grey or 
white, unites readily with sulphur, and renders glasses opaque. 
Officinal. \ 

>» 159. Sine is bluish white, lamellated, sapid, and odorous; 


specific gravity 7.190; soft, clogging the file; above 212? 


malleable and ductile; fusible at 700° ; vaporizable ; a power- 
ful agent in the phenomena of galvanism ; oxidized by fusion ; 
at a ved heat it catches fire, and emits white films of oxide, 
which contain about 0.33 oxygen; it is soluble in hydrogen $ 
it combines with phosphorus, sulphur, arsenic, antimony, and 
mercury ; it easily decomposes water ; it is oxidized and dissol- 
ved by almost all the acids. Oxide, white films. Officinal. 

160. Mercury. Very bright white ; specific gravity 13.568 ; 
freezing at —39° ; boiling at 660°; when frozen, ductile and 
malleable ; oxidizable by trituration in the air, and in a far- 
ther degree by the action of the air and heat; does not de- 
compose water ; forms amalgams with many metals; and is 
oxidized and dissolved by the sulphuric, nitric, and oxy-mu- 
riatic acids. Oxides black, yellow, red. Officinad. 

161. Tellurium. White, lead-grey, very bright, harsh and 
brittle; lamellated ; crystallizable; specific gravity 6.1155 very 
fusible and volatile ; burns with a blue and greenish flame, and 
a white smoke, having the odour of radish ; oxide very fusible 
into a straw-coloured radiated glass ; soluble in sulphuric, ni- 
tric, and nitro-muriatic acids; unites with sulphur. Oxides 
black, white. 

162. Antimony. White, very brilliant, lamellated ; specific 
gravity 6.702 ; moderately hard ; pulverizable ; fusible at 809°; 


volatile when highly ignited; sensible taste and smell; unal- 


terable in cold air; oxidizable by air and heat; oxide fusible. 


into a yellow brown glass; decomposes water when ignited ; 
oxidized by the sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids ; com- 
bines with phosphorus and sulphur. Oxides, black, brown, 
orange, yellow, white; and colour glass yellow and hyacinthine. 
Officinal. | 

163. Bismuth. White, slightly yellow, in large specular 
plates ; pulverizable ; specific gravity 9.822 5 moderately hard ; 
sensible odour and taste, fusible at 460°, and volatile at a 
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‘high temperature; oxidizable by heat and air; oxide vitri- 


fiable into a greenish yellow glass ; oxidizable by-boiling sul- 
phuric, nitric, and muriatic acids ; unites with sulphur. Ox- 
ides, grey, yellow, dirty green, and colour glass of ‘a greenish 
yellow. HOR. i & 133) 

164. Manganese. Small whitish grey globules; specific 
gravity 6.850; very hard and very: brittle ; very difficult of 
fusion ; very oxidizable by exposure to air ; decomposes wa- 
ter rapidly ; is oxidized by the sulphuric, nitric, muriatic acids 5 
combines with many metals. Oxides white, red, brown, and 
black ; colour glass brown, violet, or red; destroy the colour 
of glass coloured by iron. ; 

156. Nickel. Colour between those of platinum and 
steel; undergoing changes of colour’ by the action of fire si- 
milar to those of steel; specific gravity nearly 9; malleable 
and ductile; magnetic ; very difficult of fusion, and of. oxidi- 
zation in the air; oxidizable by most of the acids, which it 
colours of a brilliant green ;, combines with phosphorus, sul- 
phur, and the metals. Oxide light clear green; colouring glass 
brown, orange, red. Bs otP » : ablag 

166. Cobalt. Reddish-grey, fine-grained, pulverizable 5 spe- 
cific gravity between 7.770 and 7.800; very difficult of fu- 


sion ; oxidizable before fusion ; unalterable by water; acted 


on by all the acids ; combines with phosphorus and sulphur ; 
its alloys are granulated, rigid, and brittle. Oxide deep blue 


or black, and colours glasses of a fine blue. 


167. Uranium. An incoherent mass of small agglutinated 
globules, of a deep grey and pale brown; specific gravity 
6.440; very hard ; very difficult of fusion, even by long con- 
tinued heat ; is acted upon by several of the acids; combines 
with phosphorus. Oxide soltble in the alkalies; and very 
soluble in their carbonates. Oxide yellow, colouring glass of 
a greenish yellow, emerald green, or brown. 

168. Titanium. Agglutinated, hard, friable masses, cry- 
stallized internally of a brilliant red; infusible; unalterable by 
water ; oxidizable by boiling sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic 
acids. Oxides blue, deep red, white. 

169. Lhodium. White, infusible; specific gravity 11; 
unites with other metals readily, except mercury. Soluble in 
all acids. Muriate of rhodium rose-coloured ; soluble in al- 
cohol; not precipitated by prussiate of potass, muriate, or hy- 
dro-sulphuret, or alkaline carbonates of ammonia; but by al- 
kalies in the form of a yellow oxide. 

170. Palladium. Dull white, malleable, ductile, fusible ; 
specific gravity 11.5; hard; forms a red solution with nitro- 
muriatic acid ; affording an orange precipitate with alkalies 
and earths ; and oliye-coloured with prussiate of potass. 


~ 
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171. Lridium. | White; infusible; insoluble in acids, un- 
less when oxidized by an alkali and atmospheric air ; muriatic 
and sulphuric solutions, green and blue; nitric, red. The 
former give a green precipitate, soluble in excess of alkali; 
the latter a red, insoluble. | . 

172. Osmeum. Dark grey or blue; infusible when exclu- 
ded from the air; insoluble in all acids; oxide forms a yellow 
solution with potass, and is extremely volatile, smelling like 
exy-muriatic acid. | 

173. Cerium. Oxides white and red; the former most rea- 
dily soluble in nitric, and the latter in muriatic and sulphurie 
acids. | 


ACIDIFIABLE METALS. 


174. Chromum. Ageglutinated masses of a whitish grey co- 
Jour ; very hard, very brittle, and very infusible ; appears to 
be difficult to oxidize, and. easy to disoxidize ; does not ap- 
pear to decompose water ; not attacked by the sulphuric or 
muriatic acids ; changed into a green oxide, and afterwards 
into a red acid, by the nitric acid distilled from it. Oxide of 
a beautiful emerald green; acid a red orange yellow pow- 
der. | 

175. Molybdenum. In black powder, or agglutinated, black. 
ish, friable masses, having little metallic brilliancy ; specific 
gravity 6; by a strong heat changes into a white brilliant ox- 
ide in needles, and very acidifiable ; oxidizable by boiling sul- 
phuric acid, and acidifiable by the nitric acid. It forms a 
sulphuret ; and its alloys are granulated and friable; acid 
white, pulverulent, styptic; specific gravity 8.400. 

176. Tungsten. Small slightly adherent globules of a slate- 
grey ; specific gravity 17.5; very infusible; oxidizable in the 
air by heat, and afterwards acidifiable. Oxide yellow, pulve- 
rulent, colouring glass of a blue or brown colour; and a white 
harsh powder ; specific gravity 6.12. 

177. Arsenic. Grey plates of a lively brightness; friable; 
specific gravity between 8.310 and 5.703; vaporizable at 540° ; 
emitting a smell like garlic; crystallizable ; oxidizable in the 
cold air; inflammable ata red heat, and sublimed in the form 
of the white oxide or acid; farther oxidizable by the nitric 
and nitrous acids; combines with phosphorus, sulphur, and 
many of the metals; soluble in hydrogen gas. Officinal. 


178. Columbium or Tantalium has hitherto been examined. 


only in the state of oxide or acid, which is a white powder 
insoluble im water; nearly insoluble in sulphuric, nitric, or 
muriatic acids, but soluble in citric, tartaric, and oxalic acid ; 
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soluble in water when fused with potass or soda; solution 
not precipitated by prussiate or hydro-sulphuret of potass, 
but precipitated orange by infusion of galls. 


ALKALIZABLE METALS. | 


179. The heavier earths, and even the alkalies, have, by 
different chemists, been supposed to be metallic oxides ; and 
were even stated to have been reduced to their metallic form. 
But their supposition rested only on the vaguest analogies, and 
their experiments were completely fallacious. The merit of 
discovering the metallic bases of the earths and alkalies be- 
longs entirely to Professor Davy, to whose ingenuity and skill, 
in applying the powerful agency of galvanism, we are in- 
debted for the most unexpected conclusions ever obtained in 
experimental chemistry. 

180. Potassium, the base of potass, is a white metal, brittle 
and crystallized at 32°; a soft and malleable solid at 50°, re- 
sembling polished silver ; at 60° imperfectly fluid and mobile, 
very much resembling quicksilver; and at 100 perfectly 
fluid. At a red heat it is converted into vapour. It is the 
lightest liquid known, at 62°, being only 6, water being 10. 
Exposed to the air, it attracts oxygen and becomes covered 
with a crust of potass; when in a state of vapour, it burns with 
an intense heat, and a bright white light. It explodes and 
inflames with water, and even with ice. It burns in all the 
gases containing oxygen, and the mineral acids set fire to it. 
It is soluble in hydrogen gas, forming a compound which in- 
flames with atmospheric air. It combines with sulphur and 
phosphorus, and the metals, forming readily oxidizable com- 
pounds. Lighty-five parts of potassium, and 15 of oxygen 
form potass. It also forms a protoxide of a reddish brown 
colour when warm, and grey when cold; capable of com- 

bining with ammonia, and forming with azote a compound 
' which inflames spontaneously, and decomposes water. 

181. Sodium, the base of soda, resembles in its appearance 
silver. At 32° it is easily malleable, begins to lose its cohe- 
sion at 120°, and is perfectly fluid at 180°. It is not volatili- 
zed by the heat which melts plate glass. Its specific gravity 
is 0.9348, water being 1. It absorbs oxygen slowly from the 
atmosphere, and at a high temperature burns with bright 
sparks. It decomposes water with effervescence, and is in- 
flamed by nitrous acid. It is not soluble in hydrogen. It 
combines with sulphur, phosphorus, and the metals. 78.5 of 
sodium with 21.5 oxygen form soda. | 
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182. Calcium, the base of lime, is only known to be white, 
solid, and extremely combustible. Oe aa aie. 

183. Magnium, the base of magnesia, white, solid, much 
heavier than water. ) : 

184. Barium, the base of barytes, solid, colour of silver ; 
ductile and malleable; fusible below redness; fixed at the 
fusing point of plate glass; four or five times heavier than 
water ; decomposes water; oxygenized by exposure to the 
air. | 
185. Strontzwm, the base of strontites, in most particulars 
vesembles barium. | 

186. Alwminum, Glucium, Sirconium, Silicium; names propo- 
sed by Mr Davy for the bases of alumine, glucine, zircon, 
and silex, which, however, he has not yet been able to obtain 
in such a state as to examine their properties. | | 


ACIDS WITH SIMPLE BASES, AND THEIR COMPOUNDS. 


187. The simple substances, in their extreme states of oxy- 
eenizement, constitute a strongly marked class of bodies term- 
ed Acids, which are distinguished by the following properties : 

a. Their taste is sour; 

b. They change vegetable blues to red ; 

_¢. They combine with water. in almost any proportion, 
without suffering any change in their properties, ex- 
cept what depend on dilution. ! 

d. They unite with alkalies, earths, metallic oxides; form- 
ing compounds with them, possessed of new properties, 
and commonly known by the names of Neutral and — 
Metallic Salts. ei 

188. Besides some of the metals, hydrogen is the only sim- 
ple substance which does not’seem to be capable of acidifica- 
tion; and on the other hand there are two acids, the muriatic 
and fluoric, which have hitherto resisted all attempts to de~ 
compose them. | iv, 

189. Carbonic acid gas is transparent, colourless, without 
smell, irrespirable, and incapable of supporting inflammation ; 
its specific gravity.is.0.0018. Water absorbs an equal bulk 
of it at 41°, acquiring a specific gravity of 1.0015, and an 
agreeable acidity and sparkling appearance, especially if heat- 
ed to 88°. It is separated from water by freezing or boiling. 
It is also absorbed by alcohol, oil of turpentine, and olive oil. 
It contains 28.6 carbon, and 71.4 oxygen. Its compounds are 
denominated Carbonates. Officznal. 

190. The carbonates always preserve their alkaline proper- 
ties in some slight degree. They are decomposed by all the 
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acids, forming a brisk effervescence; which is colourless. The 
carbonates of the metals very much resemble. ‘their oxides. 
Officinal :_ Carbonates of baryta, of lime, of magnesia, of po- 
tass, of soda, of ammonia, of zinc, of iron. 

191. Nitrous acid is of a brown or red colour, exceedingly 
volatile, and emitting an intolerable and suffocating odour. 
By the addition of water, its colour is successively changed to 
blue, green and yellow. In the state of vapour, it is absorbed 
by water, oil, and sulphuric acid. It consists of about 70 parts 
of oxygen, and 30. nitrogen, or rather of nitric acid and nitric 
oxide. It forms nitrites. Officinal. 

192. The nitrites are characterized by their emitting the 
nitrous acid in orange fumes, on the addition of sulphuric 
acid. 

193. Nitric acid consists of nitrogen combined with oxy- 
gen. It is liquid, colourless, and transparent. It is very co- 
rosive, and tinges the skin of a yellow colour. It has a strong 
affinity for water, and absorbs it from the atmosphere. When 
most concentrated, its specific gravity is 1.504. It produces 
heat when mixed with water. It is decomposed by many 
substances. Light converts it in part into nitrous acid. 
When entirely deprived of water, it sets fire to oils, to sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas, to iron filings, when perfectly dry; and 


to zinc, bismuth, and tin, when poured on them in a state of | 


fusion. It oxygenizes all the metals, except gold, platinum, 
and titanium. It consists of 70.50, by weight, of oxygen, and 
29.50 of nitrogen. Officinal. 
194. The nztrates, by the action of fire, furnish impure oxy- 
gen gas, mixed with nitrogen, and are reduced to their basis. 
By the action of concentrated sulphuric acid, they emit a 
white vapour ; and they are capable of supporting combustion. 
Officinal : Nitrates of potass and of silver. ) 
‘195. Sulphurous acid gas is colourless, incapable of main- 
taming combustion, and deleterious when respired. It has a 
- Strong suffocating odour ; its specific gravity is 0.00246, or 

0.00251. Water at 54° rapidly absorbs one-eleventh of its 
weight of this gas, and when saturated, acquires the specific 
gravity of 1.040. It is again expelled from the water by heat, 
but not by freezing. It is also absorbed by sulphuric acid, to 
which it imparts the property of crystallizing, forming what is 
called Glacial sulphuric acid. When water is present it is 
converted by oxygen gas into sulphuric acid. It is decompo- 
sed by hydrogen, carbon, and sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
when assisted by heat. It oxidizes iron, zinc, and manganese. 
Jt consists of 53 sulphur, and 47 oxygen. 
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196. The sulphites, by the action of heat, furnish sulphur, 
and become sulphates. ‘They are also converted into sulphates, 
with effervescence, and exhalation of sulphurous vapours, by 
the sulphuric, nitric, muriatic, and other acids, and gradually, 
by exposure to the atmosphere when dry, and very quickly 
when dissolved. Officinal : Sulphate of potass with sulphur. 

197. Sulphurzc acid is also composed of sulphur and oxygen. 
¥t may be obtained in a crystallized or glacial form, but gene- 
rally exists as a dense liquid; specific gravity 1.85; slightly 
viscid ; transparent and colourless ; without smell ; of a strong 
acid taste. It freezes at —36°, and boils ‘at 590°. It has a 


strong attraction for water, absorbing it rapidly from the at- | 


mosphere, and producing considerable heat when mixed with 
it. It is decomposed by most inflammable substances. It does 
not oxidize gold, platinum, tungsten, or titanium. It decom- 
poses the alkaline and earthy sulphurets, and reduces all orga- 
nic substances to charcoal. In medicine it is a powerful re- 
frigerant and antiseptic. It contains 42.3 sulphur, and 57.7 
oxygen. Officinal. | 

198. The sulphates form sulphurets, when heated to redness 
with charcoal, and furnish copious precipitates with solutions 
of baryta. Officinal: Sulphates of baryta, potass, soda, zinc, 
copper, iron, mercury. 

199. Boracic acid exists in the form of small, shining, la~ 
minated crystals. Specific gravity is 1.479. It is fixed and 
vitrifiable in the fire. It is soluble in fifty parts of boiling 
water. It is also soluble in alcohol, to which it imparts the 


property of burning with a yellow flame. It oxidizes only irom — 


and zinc. 

200. Borates are vitrifiable; and their concentrated solutions 
afford, when heated with the strong sulphuric acid, brilliant 
lamellated crystals. Officinal: Sub-borate of soda. 

201. Phosphorous acidis a white fluid, of an oily appearance. 
it has a fetid odour, and disagreeable taste; and gives out a 
thick white smoke and vivid flame when strongly heated. It 
is decomposed by ignited charcoal. The proportions of plese 
phorus and oxygen have. not been ascertained. 3 

202. The phosphites are fusible, and, when heated in close 
vessels, furnish a little phosphorus, and become phosphates. 
When heated in the open air, they emit_a phosphorescent 
hight, and often flashes of flame, accompanied by a we 
smell of garlic, and a thick white vapour, and are converte 
ito phosphates. 

203. Phosphoric acid is also composed of phosphorus and 
exygen. It is crystallizable, fusible, and vitrescent. Its spe- 


cific gravity is 2.687. Itreadily attracts moisture from the at . 
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mesphere, and then its specific gravity becomes 1.417. Its 
mixture with water produces little increase of temperature. It 
is decomposed at a high temperature by hydrogen and carbon, 
and. by several of ‘the metals. It consists of 40 phosphorus, 
and 60 oxygen. 

204. The phosphates are crystallizable, fixed, fustble, vitri- 
fiable, and phosphorescent. | They are not decomposed by 
charcoal. ‘They are soluble in nitric acid, without efferves- 
cence, and precipitable from that solution by lime water. 


Offcinal :. Phosphate of soda. 


METALLIC ACIDS AND THEIR COMPOUNDS. 


205. Arsenous acid is of a white colour; has a sharp acrid 
taste, and an alliaceous smeil; specific gravity 3.7065 is solu- 
ble in 80 times its weight of water at 60°, and in 15 at 212°. 
At 283°. it sublimes; if heated in close vessels it is vitrified, 
and its specific gravity becomes 5.000. It consists of 75 of 
arsenic, and 25 of oxygen; and is a most virulent poison. 
Officinal. 

206. The arsenites are decomposed by heat, and by all the 
acids. 

207. Arsenic acid is not crystallizable ; has an acid caustic 
taste, and is not volatile, but very fixed and vitrifiable. Its 
specific gravity is 3.391. It attracts moisture from the atmo- 


sphere, and is soluble in two-thirds of its weight of water. By ~ 


a red heat it loses part of its oxygen, and becomes arsenous 
acid. It consists of 65 arsenic, and 35 oxygen. 

208. The arsenates are decomposed by charcoal at a high 
temperature. 

209. Molybdic acid is a white powder, of an acid but metal- 
lic taste. Its specific gravity is 3.4. It is not altered in the air. 
It is melted, and is fixed, in a covered crucible; but when 
the cover is removed, it sublimes in a white smoke, which con- 
denses in brilliant yellow scales. It dissolves at 212° in 960 
waters. By heat it forms a blue solution in sulphuric acid. It 


is also soluble in the muriatic, but not in the nitric acid. Tt _ 


consists of 67 metal, and 33 oxygen. ‘ 

210. The molybdates are generally colourless and soluble, 
and are precipitated light-brown by prussiate of potass. 

211. Chromic acid is a red or yellow orange powder, of a 
particular rough, metallic taste. It is soluble in water, and 
may be obtained in ruby-coloured crystals. It is decomposed 
by heat and light, passing to the state of green oxide. It is 
reduced by heat and charcoal. It oxygenizes the muriatic 2- 
cid. | 

C 
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212. The chromates are of a yellow or orange colour. 

213. Columbic acid is a white powder, which reddens litmus 
paper, although it seems insoluble in water. It is soluble in 
boiling sulphuric and muriatic acids, but not in the nitric. It. 
is precipitated from its solutions by water, potass, and soda. 
With prussiate of potass it forms an olive-green precipitate, 
and with tincture of galls, a deep orange precipitate. It com- 


- bines with potass and soda, and expels carbonic acid. It does 


not unite with ammonia. 
214, Columbate of potass resembles boracie acid in its ap- 
pearance. 


UNDECOMPGSED ACIDS AND THEIR COMPOUNDS. 


215. Muriatic acid gas is transparent and colourless. It 
destroys life, and extinguishes flame. It contains water as an 
essential constituent. Its specific gravity is 0.002315. It de- 
composes alcohol and oil, and destroys putrid exhalations. 
Water is capable of absorbing about an equal weight of the 
gas. Its specific gravity is then 1.5003; it is generally of a pale 
yellow colour, is very volatile, and emits white fumes of a pe- 
culiar unpleasant odour. It is further oxygenized by the ni- 
tric acid. Officinal: Muriatic acid. 

216. The murzates have a more or less pure salt taste.’ They 
are not acted upon by any combustible body. ‘They are all 
soluble in water, and are the most volatile and most difficultly 
decomposed by heat of the neutral salts. They emit white 
fumes with the sulphuric acid, and oxy-muriatic acid gas with 
the nitric. Officinal: Muriates of soda, ammonia, baryta, 
lime, mercury, antimony. | 

217. Oxygenized muriatic (or, by contraction, oxy-muriatic) 
acid gas is composed of muriatic acid 84, and oxygen 16. It 
is of a yellow colour, very pungent smell, and acrid taste. It 
supports flame, but is deleterious when respired. It destroys 
the vegetable colours. It parts with oxygen to all oxygeniz- 
able substances, and becomes muriatic acid. It is decomposed 
by light. It does not unite readily with water, and does not 
eontain it as an essential constituent. Water, when saturated 
with it, weighs 1.003. | ¥ 

218. The oxy-muriates destroy vegetable colours. 

219. Hyper-oxygenized muriatic acid consists. of muriatic 
acid 35, and oxygen 65. It has not been obtained in a sepa- 
rate state. av! 

220. Fyper-oxy-muriates give out very pure oxygen gas by 
the action of caloric, and become muriates. ‘They do not de- 
stroy vegetable colours. Their acid is expelled from them with 
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noise, by the stronger acids; and they inflame combustible 
bodies, even spontaneously, and with detonation. | 

221. Fluoric acid gas is invisible, irrespirable, and extin- 
suishes flame. It has a pungent smell, approaching to that 
of muriatic acid. It is heavier than common air. It corrodes 
the skin. It is absorbed by water. Its most remarkable pro- 
perty is that of dissolving silica. 

222. Fluates afford, when treated with concentrated sulphu- 
ric acid, a vapour which corrodes glass, and from which the 
silica is afterwards precipitated by water. ; 


SALIFIABLE BASES. 


223. The great bulk of this globe consists of earth and stones. 
Although these vary infinitely in their external character and 
physical properties, they are found to consist of a very few 
substances, mixed together in different proportions, and mo- 
dified by external agents. 

224. ‘These elementary substances are termed Larths. 
Their general characters are, total want of inflammability, in- 
fusibility, fixedness, a specific gravity less than 5, inalterability, 
whiteness, dryness, brittleness, sparing solubility in water, in- 
solubility in alcohol, and, in general, insipidity and want of 
smell, capability of forming chemical compounds with acids, 
alkalies, sulphur, phosphorus, and oils, and fusibility when 
mixed with each other, or with alkalies, into colourless glasses, 
enamels, or porcelains. 

225, Alkalies are a class of bodies which are commonly de- 
fined to be incombustible, soluble in water and in alcohol, 
caustic, and capable. of neutralizing the acids, of combining 
with oils, earths, sulphur, and phosphorus, and of changing 
vegetable blues and reds to green: but as many of these pro- 
perties are possessed in a greater or less degree by substances 
usually classed with the earths, and as there is a continual 


_ gradation from the insipidity, insolubility, and infusibility of 


silica, to the causticity, solubility, fusibility, and comparative 
volatility of potass, they are sometimes classed together under 
ine general name of Salifiable Bases. ; 


CLASSIFICATION OF SALIFIABLE BASES. 


A. Alkalies. 
a. Gaseous, Ammonia. 
6. Solid, volatilizable. 


1. Potass. 
2. Soda. 
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B. Earths. 


a. Capable of neutralizing acids, and tinging vegetable 
blues green. ie ye 
Alkaline Earths. 
1. Barytes. 
2. Strontites. 
3. Lime. 
4. Magnesia. 


4. Incapable of neutralizing ackls, and having no effect 


on vegetable blue colours. 
‘ _ Larths Proper. 
1. Alumina. 
2. Zircorra. 
3, Glucina. 
4. Yttria. 
5. Silica. 


os 
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EARTHS PROPER. 


226. Silica, when obtained perfectly pure by art, is in the 
form of avery fine white powder, hard, rough, and gritty, te 


the touch ; when applied to the tongue, giving a rough and 
dry sensation, but without taste or smell, having a specific 
gravity of 2.66; when completely disaggregated, soluble in 
1000 times its weight of water; soluble in the fixed alkalies 
and fluoric acid; fusible with the fixed alkalies and other 
earths ; and combining, by fusion, with the metallic oxides, 
and the phosphoric and boracic acids. It has a tendency. to 
crystallization, and its ultimate particles seem to be transparent. 
{t in general imparts to the fossils, of which it is a principal 
constituent, transparency, lustre, a tendency to crystallization, 
and a degree of hardness, enabling them to strike fire with 


steel. Rock-crystal, quartz, agate, flint, calcedony, jasper, 


shorl, are examples of siliceous stones. 


227. Zirconia is obtained in the form of a fine white pow- 


der, almost soft to the touch; without taste or smeil; having, 
in a state of aggregation, a specific gravity of 4.3 ;, insoluble 
in water ; infusible by heat alone; but, when surrounded by 
charcoal, its particles become agglutinated, and so hard as to 
strike fire with steel; soluble in ail the acids; fusible with si- 


Jex and alumina; insoluble in the alkalies, but soluble in their | 


carbonates. It is only found in the zircon or jargon of Cey- 
lon, and in different varieties of hyacinth. : 

228. Alumina is obtained in friable fragments, or in a very 
fme white powder; soft and unctuous to the touch; adhering 


strongly to the tongue, abscrbing its moisture, and producing 
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a slightly styptic effect upon it ; specific gravity 2 ; insoluble in 
water, but very diffusible through it; absorbing a certain 
guantity of it rapidly, and forming with it a very ductile adhe- 
sive paste, which contracts and hardens remarkably in the fire, 
but is perfectly infusible. Its ultivnate particles seem to be o- 
paque. ’ It combines with most of the acids, and these com- 
pounds have a sweetish styptic taste; it unites with charcoal, 
the alkalies, baryta, strontia, lime, and silica; it is manufac- 
tured into porcelain and glass. Fossils, containing much alu- 
mina, have generally a laminated structure ; it exists crystal- 
lized in sapphire ; and it forms the basis of all clays, boles, 
mica, trap, basalts, slate, and corundum. 

229. Yttria (Gadolina) is obtained in the form of a fine white 
powder, without taste or smell; insoluble In water; it does 
not alter vegetable blues; is infusible ; insoluble in the alka- 
hies, but readily soluble in the carbonate of ammonia. With 
the acids it forms salts, which have a sweet and somewhat 
austere taste. It has been found only in the gadolinite. 

230. Glucina is obtained in white light masses or powder, 
of a soft feel, insipid, but adhering strongly to the tongue; 
apyrous; and soluble in water, but forming in it a paste, 
slightly ductile and adhesive; it is soluble in potass, soda, and 
carbonate of ammonia; it combines with most of the acids, 
forming soluble salts, difficultly crystallizable, of a sweet and 
somewhat astringent taste, and with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Yt has hitherto been found, very sparingly, only in the beryl 
and emerald. 


ALKALINE EARTHS. 


231. Magnesia is obtained in light, white, friable masses, or 
very fine powder ; to the touch it is very fine; its taste is not 
very sensible, but peculiar and pleasant ; its specific gravity is 
2.33. It is insoluble in water, but forms with it a paste with- 
out ductility. It is apyrous ; slightly alters vegetable blues to 
green; forms soluble compounds with most acids, and unites 
with sulphur. ‘The fossils in which it predominates are gene- 
rally soft, and have an unctuous feel; the principal are talc, 
steatites, asbestus, &c. Officinal. aae 

232. Lime is obtained in the form of a grey stone, or in 
fraoments more or less pulverulent and white; warm, acrid, 
and urinous to the taste ; reddening the skin when applied to 
it for any time ; specific gravity 2.33. It is soluble in 450 
times its weight of water, and has a strong attraction for it. 
Jf'a certain proportion of watcr be thrown upon fresh burnt 
lime, it is absorbed rapidly, with the extrication of consider- 
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able heat, and.some phosphorescent light ; at the same time 
the lime crumbles down into a very fine, white, dry powder, 
augmented much in bulk, but less caustic than before. Lime, 
thus slaked, does not renew these phenomena, on a farther ad- 
dition of water, but may be diffused or dissolved in it. It is 
apyrous; it changes vegetable blues to green; it combines 
with all the acids, sulphur, sulphuretted hydrogen, and phos- 
phorus; it is very abundant in the mineral kingdom, and 
forms the bases of animal bones and shells. ‘The calcareous 
spars, marble, limestone, chalk, and marl, consist chiefly of 
lime. Officznal. 

233. Strontza is obtained in small, whitish grey, and often 
porous masses; its taste is warm, acrid, and urinous; it 1s 
slightly caustic, acting feebly on animal matters. ‘Taken into 
the stomach, it is not poisonous ; its specific gravity is nearly 
4 ; it is soluble in 200 times its weight of water at 50°, but in 
little more than six times its weight of boiling water, which, 
on cooling, deposites flat rhomboidal crystals ; it is slaked more 
rapidly than lime, and it is infusible; it changes vegetable 
blues to green ; it combines with all the acids, sulphur, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and phosphorus, alumina, and silex. It 
is the basis of some of the heavy spars. 

234. Baryta is obtained in small, grey, porous masses, of to- 
lerable solidity ; its taste is acrid, urinous, and pungent; ap- 
plied to the skin, it proves caustic, and it is deleterious when 
swallowed ; its specific gravity is 43 it is soluble in twenty 
times its weight of cold water, and in twice its weight of boil- 
ing water ; depositing, on cooling, transparent, white, prisma- 
tic crystals ; when slaked, it boils up with violence, becomes 
very hot, increases in bulk, and is changed into a spongy white 
mass. It changes vegetable blues to green ; it is fusible; and 
combines with all the acids, sulphur, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and phosphorus. It is the basis. of some of the heavy spars. 


ALKALIES. 


235. Soda is got in the form of solid plates, contaming 25 
per cent. of water, which cannot be separated by heat, of a 
greyish white colour, urinous taste, and burning causticity ; 


_ acting with considerable violence on animal matter. Water, 


in a certain proportion, when thrown upon it, is absorbed and. 
solidified, with the disengagement of caloric, and a lixivial 
smell. A larger quantity dissolves it. rom the atmosphere 
it absorbs moisture and carbonic acid, becoming less caustic. 
In the fire it melts like an oily substance ; boils, and is con- 
verted into vapour : but is incombustible. It is crystallizable 
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into transparent prismatic crystals. It changes vegetable blues 
to green; unites with all the acids, oils, sulphur, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, phosphorus, many metallic oxides, and the earths. 
It forms the basis of rock-salt, and sea-salt ; is obtained from 
the ashes of marine plants, and exists in some minerals. 

236. Potass is a solid white substance, containing 25 per 
cent. of water, which cannot be separated by heat ; extremely 
acrid to the taste; unctuous to the feel, but highly caustic ; 
destroying the skin, and dissolving all soft animal substances. 
It is deliquescent, and soluble in half its weight of water at 58° © 
Fahrenheit ; it is fusible, and may be vaporized, but is per- 
fectly incombustible; it is capable of crystallizing into very 
long quadrangular, compressed prisms, terminated by sharp 
pyramids ; it changes vegetable blues to green, and combines 
with all the acids, oils, sulphur, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
the earths. It is obtained from the ashes of vegetables, and 
exists In some minerals. Officinal. : 

237. Ammonia is always classed with the alkalies, from the 
analogy of its taste, causticity, combinations with the acids, and 
effects upon vegetable blues ; but as it differs in many particu- 
lars, being extremely volatile, readily decomposed, and formed 
in many chemical operations, and its composition well known, 
{ have referred it to that place which, in this artificial arrange- 
ment, the nature of the composition indicates. Officznal. 


PRIMARY COMPOUNDS OF THE SALIFIABLE BASES. 


A. With each other ; earthen ware ; glass. 
B. With sulphur; alkaline and earthy sulphurets. | 
C. With phosphorus ; alkaline and earthy phosphurets. 


238. ‘The substances of this class exert a considerable action 
on each other. Potass was long believed to be the only sol- 
vent of silica; and it is now further proved, that the whole of 
this class are capable of combining, when presented to each 
other in a state of solution ; and on this property, in part, the 
effect of mortars depends. ‘Their action on each other, by 
means of heat, is of much greater importance, as it includes 
tle theories of the manufactures of porcelain and glass. 

239. Porcelain, and all kinds of earthen ware, consist of 
alumina and silica, mixed in different proportions into a plas- 
tic mass, fabricated into various shapes, dried and exposed to 
the heat of a furnace, where they undergo a kind of semifu- 
sion. They are glazed by being thinly covered with a mor¢ 
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fusible composition, and may be afterwards painted with anne 
mels, which are still more fusible than the glazing. 

240. Glass is composed by melting about equal parts of pote 
ass or soda with silica. It is harder and more durable in pro- 
portion to the excess of the silica. ‘The transparency of glass 
depends upon its being cooled quickly ; for if cooled very slow- 
ly, it assumes a radiated crystalline appearance, and becomes 
perfectly opaque. By melting silica with about three times its 
weight of soda or potass, a class i is obtained, which not onl, is 
soluble in water, but even ea acts moisture from the beanie 
sphere. This solution has long: been known by the name of 
Liquor of Flints. The proper rty which metallic oxides have 
of rendering glasses more fusible, and of imparting to them 
certain colours, has given rise to the arts cl imitating precious 
stones; and of enamelling. 


OF COMPOUND OXIDES AND ACIDS. 


241. We have already noticed all the binary combinations 
which oxygenizable substances form with oxygen. _ These in 
general have considerable permanence in their characters, and 
admit of few variations in the proportions of their constituent 
principles. But oxygen is capable of entering into combination 
at the same time with more than one simple substance, form- 
ing oxides and acids, with double or triple bases, which, in 
consequence of the increased number of principles, are subject 
to greater variations in their proportions, and are less perma- 
nent in their characters. ‘These are, however, the substances 


with which pharmacy is chiefiy occupied, as they comprehend _ 


almost the whole of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
Chemists, borrowing their ar rangement from natural fastor Vs 
have almost always consider ed them under the title of Vege- 
table and of Animal Substances. But such an arrangement 
is so totally unconnected witl. the principles of chemistry, that 
the imperfect state of our knowledge is the only apology that 
can be offered for its continuance ; and limited as that know- 
ledge is, we are persuaded that an attempt at a classification 
of these bodies, on chemical principles, is to be preferred. 


COMPOUND OXIDES. 


242. ‘The compound oxides are characterized by their great 
alterability, and by their affording, when burnt with a sufficient 
quantity of oxygen, both water and carbonic acid. T hey may 
be divided into 
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a. Ternary oxides, containing various proportions of car- 
bon, hydregen, and oxygen 5 ue 

6. Quaternary oxides, consisting of nitrogen, carbon, hy- 
drogen, and oxygen. . 

243. The ternary oxides coincide nearly with the class of ve- 
getable substances, and are characterized , 

a. By their being converted entirely into water and car- 
bonie acid gas, when completely decomposed by oxy- 
gen 5 | 

6. By their undergoing the acid fermentation, from the 

action of air and water ; 

c. And by their furnishing nitrous gas and carbonic acid, 

~ when treated with nitric acid. 
244. ‘The quaternary oxides coincide nearly with animai 
substances, and are characterized | 
: a. By their furnishing, when decomposed by oxygen, am- 
monia as well as water and carbonic acid gas; 
6. By their becoming putrid from the action of air and 


water ; 
c. By their furnishing nitrogen gas when treated with ni- 
tric acid. : 


d. And by their furnishing ammonia when triturated 
with potass. ste i 


TERNARY OXIDES. 


245. The ternary oxides may be subdivided into gaseous, 
fluid, or easily fusible, and solid infusible. In general, the ga- 
seous and volatile compound oxides contain the largest pro- 
portion of hydrogen, and the infusible dense oxides the largest 
proportion of carbon. : 

246. Hydro-carbonous oxides (hydro-carbonates) are invisible 
elastic gases, of a strong disagreeable smell, irrespirable, and 
imcapable of supporting combustion, but burning with oxygen 
with a blue lambent flame, and producing carbonic acid gas 
and water. From the products of their combustion, they e- 
vidently contain oxygen. There are different species of hydro- 
carbonates, depending on the proportion of their constituents, 
which, from their specific gravities, are commonly distinguish- 
ed into heavy and light hydro-carbonates. 


247. The light hydro-carbonous oxides are obtained by the | 


distillation of wet charcoal, or by transmitting the vapours of 
alcohol through a red-hot tube: specific gravity 0.00059 to 
0.00064. ‘The heavy hydro-carbonous oxides are obtained by 
distillation from camphor, ether, animal and vegetable substan- 
ces, and by collecting the gas of marshes: specific gravity 
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0.00080 to 0.00082. The latter contain more carbon, require 
more oxygen for their decomposition, and furnish a larger 
proportion of carbonic acid gas, and less water than the 
former. | 
248. Alcohol is a transparent colourless liquid, of an agree- 
able penetrating smell, and pungent burning taste: specific 
gravity 0.8. It remains fluid in the greatest natural or artifi- 
cial cold. It boils at 176°, and in vacuum at 56°. Alcohol 
unites with water in every proportion. During the combina- 
tion, caloric is evolved, and the specific gravity of the com- 
pound is greater than the mean of those of the components. 
Alcohol dissolves about 60 of sulphur, when they are present- 
ed to cach other in a state of vapour. It also dissolves a little 
phosphorus. These solutions are decornposed by water. It 
dissolves the boracic and carbonic acics, ajmmonia, soda, and 
potass, and is the means employed to obtain the two last in a 
state of purity. Its action on the saits is various. It dissolves 
the volatile oils, resins, soaps; balsams, camphor, sugar, tan- 
nin, cinchonin, extractive, and in part the gummy resins. Al- 
cohol is very inflammable, and when kindled burns entirely 
away, with a blue flame without smoke. ‘The products of its 
combustion are carbonic acid and water. It is also decompo- . 
sed by being transmitted in the state of vapour through a red- 
hot porcelain tube ; by being heated with the fixed alkalies ; 
and by the action of the sulphuric, nitric, oxy-muriatic, and . 
acetic acids. From Lavoisier’s experiment on the combustion 
of alcohol, it was found by calculation to consist of 51.72 oxy- 
gen, 29.88 charcoal, and 18 40 hydrogen. Cfficinal. 
249. Ether is a transparent colourless fluid, of a very fra- 
grant odour, and hot pungent taste: specific gravity 0.758. 
Tt freezes and crystallizes at —46°. It boils at 98°, and in 
vacuum at —20°. It is very soluble in air, and during its 
evaporation it produces an intense degree of cold. It is solu- 
ble in ten parts of water, and in alcohol in every proportion. 
Jt dissolves a‘small portion of phospherus, and the solution is 
decomposed by alcohol. It absorbs nitrous gas, combines 
with ammonia, and dissolves the volatile oils, resins, and ca- 
outchouc. Ether is extremely inflammable, and burns with a 
white flame. Its vapour explodes when kindled in contact 
with oxygen gas. It is decomposed by sulphuric acid, oxy- 
muriatic acid gas, and by being transmitted through a red-hot 
porcelain tube Its constituents are oxygen, carbon, and hy- 
drogen ; the proportions not ascertained. Officznal. 
250 Pyroacetic spirit is procured in greatest purity by dis- 
tilling acetate of barytes. It is a white, limpid fluid, taste at 
first acrid, afterwards cooling, smell resembling 2 mixture of 
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peppermint and bitter almonds : specific gravity 0.7864, in- 
flammable, boils at 165°. It mixes readily with water, alco- 
hol and volatile oil, and hot olive oil. It dissolves camphor, 
and, when hot, wax and tallow, and a little sulphur and phos- 
phorus. It dissolves potass, becoming darker coloured. It 
is changed by sulphuric acid, and is decomposed by nitric. 
It enters into combination with muriatic acid, forming with it 
a peculiar compound. It is contained in vinegar. 

251. Fixed Oils are transparent, more or less coloured, 
somewhat viscid, inodorous fluids, having .a mild taste and 
unctuous feel. In the different species the specific gravity va- 
ries from 0.9403 to 0.9153. ‘The point of congelation also 
differs considerably, but in general it is within the range of 
the ordinary temperatures of the atmosphere. Their boiling 
point exceeds 600°; and by being converted into vapour, 
they become empyreumatic. Fixed oils do not seem capable 
of combining with charccal, but are freed from impurities by 
being filtered through hot charcoal. When assisted. by heat, 
they dissolve sulphur and phosphorus. They may be blended 
with sugar and gum by trituration, as in emulsions, and the 
dissolve the volatile oils, resins, and gummy resins., - With the 
alkalies and ¢arths they form soaps, and with metallic oxides 
plasters. They are not soluble in water or in alcohol. They 
unite readily with oxygen, which renders them concrescible. 
Those oils which dry without losing their transparency, as lin- 
seed oil, are termed drying oils, in contradistinction to the fat. 
oils, which from exposure become white, opaque, and thick, 
and remain greasy, such as oil of olives or of almonds. When 
they become rancid, they undergo a farther degree of decom- 
position, and are found to containsebacic acid. Oil in the state 
of vapour is inflammable, and burns with a white flame. When 
the combustion is complete, the products are carbonic acid 
gas and water, but in general soot is also deposited. The sul- 
phuric acid renders the fixed oils brown and thick, and con- 
_verts them into water and charcoal. _The nitric acid oxyge- 
~ hizes them. The oxygenized muriatic acid blanches them, and. 
renders them concrete, like tallow or wax. The oils oxidize 
‘several of the metals, and are oxidized by several of their ox- 
ides. From Lavoisier’s experiments on the combustion of 
olive oil, its constituent principles were estimated at 79 char- 
coal and 21 hydrogen. Official: Oil of almonds, linseed, 
mustard, castor oil, and cocoa butter. 

252. Fat and tallow scarcely differ from the fixed oils, ex- 

cept in being more concrete and more disposed to rancidity. 
Fat melts between 92° and 127°. ‘Tallow is still less fusible. 


They cannot be converted into vapour without suffering de- 
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composition, and, when melted, leave, like oil, ‘a gr ny" stain 
on paper. Officznal : Mutton siiet, axunge: a 

253. Waz is a solid of considerable consistence} Bitetniflatad 
and crystalline in its fracture, of a white colour, and without 
any remarkable odour or taste. It softens and becomes plas- 
tic when very sliohtly heated; at 142° it mélts; at a higher 
temperature it is in part vaporized and detomposed, and its 
vapour is inflammable. It resists in. a remarkable degree the 
action of the acids; but in most of its other properties it re- 
sembles the fixed oils. From ‘its combustion it appears to 
consist of carbon 53.12, hydrogen. 16.91, and oxygen 29. 97. 
Officinal. 

254. Spermaceti may be obtained crystallized in white ar- 
gentine plates, of an unctuous fee! and taste, and a vapid smell. 
It melts between 90° and 95°, and at a higher temperattire 
may be sublimed almost unchanged. Its vapour is inflamma- 
ble, and its flame is bright, clear, and without smell. By ex- 
posure to the air it becomes tancid. It is soluble, especially 
by the assistance of heat, in alcohol and in ether. ‘It its other 
properties it agrees with the fixed oils, with which it unites 
very readily by fusion. Muscular flesh, by long maceration 
in water, is converted into a substance very analogous to sper- 
maceti, but more fusible, melting at 82°; and biliary calculi 
often consist of another, which is Een jess fusible, requiring 
a heat of 192° for its fusion. For all these varieties, Pont cr oy 

has proposed the generic name Adipocere. Officinal : Sper- 
maceti. ia 

255. Soaps are combinations of the fluid or concrete fixed 
oils with alkalies, earths, or metallic oxides. ‘The alkaline soaps 
have an unpleasant taste and peculiar smell, form a milky so- 
jution with water, and a transparent one with alcohol, and are 
ibe te) detergent. ‘White soap is made of soda and olive 
oil or tallow. Brown soap contains also resin. Soft soap con- 
sists of potass and whale oil: the white spots in it are from the 
addition of a httle tallow. ‘The volatile liniment of the phar- 
macopocias is a soap of ammonix and olive oil. ‘The alkaline 
soaps are decomposed by all the earthy salts.’ The alkali of 
the soap combines with the acid of the salts, and an earthy 
soap is formed from the union of the earth and oil, The 
earthy soaps are insoluble in water. ‘The alkaline soaps are 
decomposed in the same way by the metallic salts. ‘The me- 
tallic soaps are also insoluble in water ; many of them are so- 
luble in oil, and some? of ‘them in alcohol. Officinal : Soaps 
of soda and ammonia. _ 

256. Plasters are also conibinations of oil with metallic ox- 
ides. ‘They are prepared by their immediate action on each 


\ 
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other. Olive oil and litharge are most commonly employed. 


‘Oficinal : Litharge plaster. 


257. Volatile oils ditter from the fixed oils most remarkably 
in being vaporized unchanged by heat under 212°; by eva- 
porating completely, without leaving a stain on paper; by be- 
ing sapid, often pungent and odorous; and by being soluble in 
alcohol, and to, a certain degree in water. They are more in- 
flammable than the fixed oils, and burn with a large white 
flame, emit a great deal of smoke, and require more oxygen 
for their combustion. By exposure to the air they become 
coloured and thick, and are at last converted into an aimost 
inodorous resin. ‘They are also oxidized and converted into 
resins by muriate of mercury and muriate of antimony; the 
acids act on them with great violence, and are even capable 
of inflaming them. On the other hand, they resist consider- 
ably the action of the alkalies. In their other general proper- 
ties they agree with the fixed oils, from which they seem to 
differ in composition, only in containing a larger proportion 
of hydrogen. In other respects, these oils are infinitely varied, 
especially in their taste and edour. Some are as limpid as 
water, others are viscid, others congeal on a slight diminution 
of temperature, and are even naturally concrete, and others 
are capable of forming crystallizations. "Their predominant 


colours are the different shades of yellow and red, but there 


are also blue, green, and glaucous essential oils, ‘Their spe- 
cific gravity varies from 0.8697 to 1.0439.. Oficial: Oil of 
anise, cajeput, carraway, fennel, juniper, lavender, mace, ori- 
ganum, pennyroyal, peppermint, pimento, rosemary, rue, sas- 
safras, savin, spearmint, turpentinc, cloves, and_all aromatic 
or odorous substances. Lmpyreumatic oils: Oil of amber, of. 
hartshorn, of petroleum. 

258. Resins are concrete substances, possessing a certain 
degree of transparency, and generally of an amber.or brownish 
red colour. Their texture is homogeneous, and their fracture 
vitreous. They are easily reduced to powder, which readily 
agglutinates. ‘Vheir specific gravity varies from 1.0452 te 
1.2289. ‘They have little taste or smell. ‘They are electrics. 
Exposed to. a certain degree of heat, they melt without suf- 
fering alteration, but they are decomposed when converted in- 
to vapour. ‘Their vapour is inflammable, and burns with a 
large strong flame and a great deal of soot. Resins. unite by 
fusion with sulphur, difficultly with phospherus. They are solu- 
ble in alcohol, the fixed and the volatile oils, and alkalies, and 
in nitric acid with evolution of nitric oxide gas. ‘hey are inso- 
lublein water, and are not acted upon by metallic oxides. Of 
ficinal; Pine resins, dragons blood, balsams of Peru, Tolus 
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Gilead, and Canada, turpentine, benzoin, storax, olibanum, 
tacamahac, mastiche, sandarac, elemi. 

259. Guazac differs from the resins in being soluble in ni- 
tric acid without the assistance of heat, and forming oxalic a- 
cid instead of tannin ; in nitric and oxy-muriatic acid, chang- 
ing the colour of its solutions to green, blue, and brown, suc- 
cessively, and in affording a larger quantity of charcoal 

260. Lac differs from resin in not being soluble in alcohol 
without the aid of a boiling temperature, and in being preci- 
pitated from it as it cools. Vauquelin analyzed a gum resin 
from Madagascar, which contained both resin and lac in the 
proportions of 84 to 6. 

261. Amber, copal, and about one-fifth of sandarac, differ 


from the resins in not being soluble in alcohol without pecu- 


liar management. 

262. Camphor is a concrete friable substance, of a white co- 
lour, with a considerable degree of transparency, and a crys- 
talline appearance, specific gravity 0.9887. Its taste is bitter 
and acrid, and its smell penetrating and peculiar It is eva- 
porated unchanged by a heat of 145°, but may be melted by 
suddenly exposing it to 302%. ‘The vapour when condensed 
crystallizes in hexagonal plates. Its vapour is exceedingly in- 
flammable, and when kindled, burns with a very white flame 
and a great deal of smoke, leaving no residuum. ‘ The pro- 
ducts of its combustion are carbonic acid gas, charcoal, and 
water. Campher is soluble in alcohol and’in the acids. From 


these solutions it is precipitated by water It is also soluble. 


in hot oils, both volatile and fixed, but on cooling separates 
from them in plumose crystals. It is insoluble in water, and 
is not acted on by the alkalies, metals, or metallic oxides. By 
repeated distillation with nitric acid it is converted into cam- 
phoric acid. It exists in many vegetables, but is chiefly pro- 
cured from the laurus camphora. Officinal. 

263. Starch is a fine white powder, generally concreted in 
friable hexagonal columns, smooth to the feel, and emitting a 
particular sound when compressed. It has neither taste nor 
smell. It is decomposed by heat. It is not soluble in cold 


water or in alcohol. Warm water converts it into a kind of : 


mucilage, which on cooling assumes a gelatinous consistence. 
This jelly, when dried by heat, becomes transparent and brit- 
tle like gum, but is not soluble in cold water. Starch, after 
being thus dissolved in hot water, cannot be reduced to its o- 
-Yiginal state. It is precipitated by infusion of galls, and the 
precipitate is re-dissolved on heating the mixture to 120°, but 


is not soluble in alcohol. Officinal: Wheat, starch, flour, ° 


barley, oats. 
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264. Asparagin crystallizes in white, transparent, hard, brit- 
tle, rhomboidal prisms ; taste cool and nauseous ; readily so- 
luble in hot water, sparingly in cold, and insoluble in alcohol. 
Solution does not affect vegetable blues, infusion of nutgalils, 
acetate of lead, oxalate of ammonia, muriate of barytes, or hy- 
dro-sulphuret of potass. Potass disengages no ammonia, but 
renders it more soluble in water. It dissolves in nitric acid, 
forming a solution of a yellow colour and bitter taste. It has 
hitherto been found only in the expressed juice of asparagus. 

265. Inulin is a white powder, insoluble in cold, but readi- 
ly soluble in hot water; insoluble in alcohol ; burns with the 
smell of caromel, and yields oxalic acid, when treated with 
nitric acid. _ 

266. Sugar is a hard, but brittle substance, of a white colour, 
disposed to form semi-transparent crystallizations, of a sweet 
taste, and without smell When heated sufficiently it melts, is 
decomposed, emits a peculiar smell (caromel), and becomes in- 
flamed. Sugar at 40° is soluble in its own weight of water, 
and in still less at 212°. It is also soluble in about four parts. 
of boiling alcohol. It combines with volatile oils, and renders _ 
them miscible with water It also unites with potass and lime. 
It is decomposed by the concentrated sulphuric and _ nitric 
acids. According to Lavoisier’s and Dr ‘Thomson’s experi- 
ments, it consists of about 64 oxygen, 28 charcoal, and 8 hy- 
drogen. Officinal: Sugar, honey, manna. 

267. Sarcocoll (Dr 'Thomson) does not crystallize ; soluble 
in water and alcohol. ‘Taste bitter sweet. Soluble in nitric 
acid, and yields oxalic acid. Officinal: Sarcocoll, extract of 
liquorice. | 

268. Jeily is contained in the juice of acid fruits. It is de- 
posited. from them in the form of a soft tremulous mass, almost 
colourless, and agreeable to the taste. It is scarcely soluble in 
cold water, but very soluble in hot water ; and when the solu- 
tion cools, it again assumes a gelatinous state. With sugar its | 
combination is well known. By long boiling it loses this pro- 
perty of congealing. When dried, it\ becomes transparent, 
hard, and brittle, resembling gum. It combines with the al- 
kalies, and is converted by the nitric acid into oxalic acid. 
Officinal : Acidulous fruits. ve 

269. Tannin, when completely dried, is a brittle substance, 
of a black colour, and vitreous fracture ; it is soluble in alco- 
hol; it is much more soluble in hot than in cold water. The 
solution has a dark-brown colour, astringent taste, and pecu- 
liar smell; it is precipitated by acids, in the form of a viscid 
fluid, like pitch; it is also precipitated by carbonate of potass 
in yellow flakes; it forms an insoluble elastic precipitate with 
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gelatin, and dark blue or black precipitates with iron» nate! 
Hatchett has prepared a species of tannin artificially, by the 
action of nitrous acid on charcoal, and various substanees con~ 
taining charcoal. Officinal : Gals. uva ursi, tormeni®, rhu- — 
barb, sarsaparilia, St Lucie cinchona, swietenia, simarouba, | 
filix mas, kino, catechu, salix. | 


QUATERNARY OXIDES. * 


270. Gum, when pure, is transparent and colourless, easily 
reduced to,.powder, without smell, and.of a slightly sweetish 
Aaste.. The sclution of,gum in water constitutes mucilage ; it 
is thick and adhesive, and soon dries when exposed to the air. 
Gum is also soluble in the weak acids; but is totally insoluble 


_in alcohol, which even pr ecipitates it from mucilage. When 


triturated with a small quantity of oil or resin, it renders them 
miscible with water. Gum is very little disposed to spontane- 
ous decomposition : even mucilage may be kept for many years 
without change; but it is decomposed by the strong acids. 
By oxyg eHicement with nitric acid, it forms successively mu- 
cous, malic, and oxalic acid ; with oxy-niur jatic acid it forms 
citric acid. When exposed to heat, it does not melt, but soft- 
ens, swells, and becomes charred and incinerated. Its pro- — 
ducis are carbonic acid, and carburetted hydrogen gas, empy~ 
reumatic oil, and a considerable quantity of acetous acid, com- 
bined with a little ammonia. Fourcroy and Vauquelin say it 
consists of 65.38 oxygen, 23.08 carbon, and 11.54 hydrogen. 
Cruickshanks has however demonstr ated, that it contains ni- 
trogen and lime; and has rendered it probable that it differs 
from sugar, in containing more carbon, and less oxygen. 
Officinal : Gum arabic, linseed, quinceseed. 

271. Tragacanth is opaque and white, difficultly pulverizable, — 
not sweetish, is very sparingly soluble in water, but absorbs a 
large proportion, and forms a paste. Its solution is adhesive, 
but cannot be drawn out into threads. It moulds readily, and 
acquires a fetid smell. It is precipitated by nitrate of mercu- 
ry. It is insoluble in alcohol; and seems to contain more ni- | 
trogen and lime than gum does. Officinal: ‘Tragacanth, 

5 72. Ulmin, a solid, hard, black substance, with ‘donculerdiia 
lustre ; when reduced to powder, brown ; insipid, but readily 
soluble in the mouth; soluble in a small quantity of water ; so- 
lution transparent, blackish brown, not mucilaginous or adhe- — 
sive ; insoluble in alcohol or ether ; convertible into resin by 
nitric or oxy-muriatic acid. Hitherto examined only by Kla- — 
proth, and supposed to be a product of the ulmus nigra. i 
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273. Extr active is sfitsia in water, especially when hot; and 
in alcohol ; it is also soluble i in the weak acids, but is insoluble 
in ether. It attracts moisture from the atmosphere; and when 
dissolved in water, it absorbs oxygen, and becomes insoluble 
in water; it is also altered and precipitated by oxy-muriatic 
acid ; it has a strong affinity for alumina, and decomposes se- 
veral metallic salts. It is found i in almost all plants, but can 
scarcely be procured separate, so that its chiettacters are aot 
well ascertained. Officinal: Saffron, aloes. 

274. Gum-resins, m strict propriety, should not! be doligea 
here, as they are secondary compounds, and probably vary 
much in their ‘nature. They seem to be compounds of’ resin 
-with extractive’ and essential oil, and perhaps other immediate 
principles not yet ascertained. Officinal : Gum ammoniac, 
galbanum, scammony, assatcetida, gamboge, myrrh, sagape- 
num, olibanum. 

275. Bitter principle (Thomson), intensely bitter, ‘of a yel- 
lowish celour, ductilé while soft, brittle while dry, not fusible, 
soluble in alcohol and water, not crystallizable, precipitated 
by nitrate of silver, acetate of lead.  Officinal : Quassia, gen- 

‘tian, colocynth, broom, simarouba, dandelion, colomba; marsh 
trefoil, lésser centaury, blessed thistle, different apeeie a ar- 
temisia, cinchona Jamaicensis. 

- 976. Narcotic principle, cr ystallizable, soluble itt about 400 
parts of boiliig water, soluble in cold water, soluble in 24 
parts of boiling alcohol, soluble in hot ether, in all acids, and 
in hof volatile oils, fusible, not volatile, highly narcotic.’ O/- 
Jicinal : Opium, lactuca, belladonna, hyoscyamus, hemlock, 
stramonium. 

277. Acrid principle, soluble in alcohol, water, acids, and 
alkalies, rises in distillation with water and alcohol, not neu- 
tralized by alkalies or acids. Oficinal: Squills, garlic, col- 
chicum, asarum, arum, hellebore, bryony, iris, ranunculus, di- 
gitalis, viola, scurvygrass, mustard. 

278. Cinchonin, not acrid, soluble in alcohol and in water, 
precipitated by infusion of galls ; precipitate soluble in alcohol. 
Oficinal : Cinchona officinalis, colomba, angustura, ipecacuan, 
piper, opium, capsicum. 

279. Indigo has a deep blue colour, is light and friable, with- 
out taste or “sine, insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, and ous, 
forming a deep blue solution with sulphuric acid ; when preci- 

pitated from acids, soluble in alkalies, becoming green. It 
| is obtained from the indigofera tinctoria and isatis tinctoria. 
280. Cadoutchouc, when smoke has not been’ employed in 
drying it, is of 4 white colour, soft, pliable, extremely elastic, - 
and difficultly torn ; specific gravity 0.9335; inalterable by ex- 
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posure’ to air; insoluble in water, but softened, so that its 
edges may be made to adhere to each other ; insoluble in al- 
cohol; soluble, without alteration, in ether previously agitated 
with water, and in rectified petroleum ; soluble in volatile oils ; 
and fusible by heat, but altered, so. that it remains glutinous 
after evaporation and cooling; inflammable; insoluble in al- 
kalies, and decomposed by the strong acids. It is obtained 
principally from Hevea caoutchouc and Jatropha elastica in 
South America, and the Ficus Indica, Artocarpus integritolia, 
and Urceola elastica in the East Indies. 
281. Bird-lime is a green, gluey, stringy, and tenacious sub- 
stance, insoluble in water and in cold alcohol; unites readily 


with the oils, and is soluble in ether, forming a green solution. 


282. Suber constitutes the epidermis of all vegetables. On 
the Quercus suber it is thickened by art in a surprising degree, 
and forms common cork. ‘It is a light elastic substance, very 
inflammable, burning with a bright white flame, and leaving a 
very spongy charcoal; it is not soluble in any menstruum; it 
is decomposed by nitric acid, and is converted into a peculiar 
acid, and an unctuous substance. | 
_ 283. Wood (Lignin ?), when separated from all the other 
matters with which it is combined in vegetables, is a pulveru- 
lent, fibrous, or lamellated body, more or.less coloured, of 
considerable weight, without taste or smell, and insoluble in 
water or alcohol. When exposed to a sufficient heat, it is de- 
composed without melting or swelling, and is converted into 
charcoal without any change of form. Its products, by com- 
bustion, are carbonic acid, and carburetted hydrogen gas, wa- 
ter, empyreumatic oil, and acetous acid. By nitric acid, it is 
changed into the malic, oxalic, and acetic acids. It forms 
the skeleton of all vegetables. : ) 

284. Cotton, a white fibrous substance, without smell or 
taste, insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, oils, and vegetable 
acids; soluble in strong alkaline leys, and when assisted by 
heat, in nitric acid, forming oxalic acid. 

285. Gelatin, when exsiccated, is a hard, elastic, semi-trans- 
parent substance, resembling horn, having a vitreous fracture : 
malterable in the air, soluble in boiling water, and forming 
with it a gelatinous mass on cooling; it is also soluble, but 
less readily, in cold water. It is soluble in acids, even when 
much diluted, and also in the alkalies. It is precipitated by 
tannin, .with which it forms a thick, yellow precipitate, soon 
concreting into an adhesive, elastic mass, readily drying in the 
air, and forming a brittle substance, of a resinous appearance, 
resembling over-tanned leather, very soluble in ammonia, and 
soluble in boiling water. It is also precipitated copiously by 
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carbonate of potass, and by alcohol; both precipitates being 
soluble in water. ‘The solution of gelatin in water first be- 
comes acid, and afterwards putrid. When decomposed by 
nitric acid or heat, its products. shew that it,contains only a | 
small proportion of nitrogen. It is principally contained in 
the cellular, membranous, and tendinous parts of animals, 
and forms an important article of nourishment. Glue and 
isinglass, which are much employed in the arts, are almost 
pure gelatin, Offcinal: Isinglass, cornu cervi. | 
286. Albumen, when dried, is a brittle, transparent sub- 
stance, of a pale yellow colour, and glutinous taste, without 
smell, readily soluble in cold water, insoluble in boiling water, 
but softened and rendered opaque,and white when thrown in- 
to it; insoluble, and retaining its transparency in alcohol; 
swelling ; becoming brown, and decrepitating.when suddenly 


‘exposed to heat. It generally exists in the form of a viscid, 


transparent fluid, having little taste or smell, and readily so- 
Juble in cold water. When heated to 165°, it coagulates in- 
to a white opaque mass, of considerable consistency ; it is al- 
so coagulated by alcohol and acids, and remarkably. by muriate 
of mercury. Albumen forms with tannin a yellow precipitate, 
insoluble in water. Coagulated albumen is not soluble either 
in cold or in boiling water. . It is soluble, but, with decompo- 
sition, in the alkalies and alkaline earths. It is also soluble in 
the acids, greatly diluted, but may be precipitated from them 
by tannin. . When decomposed by nitric acid or heat, it is 
found to contain more nitrogen than gelatin does. White of 


egg consists of albumen, combined with a very little soda, sul- 


phur, and phosphate of lime. Albumen also forms a large 
proportion of the serum of the blood, and is found in the sap 
of vegetables. -It is highly nutritious. Oficinal :..White of 
€sé- . BMY IIo" 

287. Filvin is of a white colour, without taste or smell, 
tough and elastic; but when dried, hard and almost brittle. 
{t is not soluble in water or in alcohol. The concentrated _ 
caustic alkalies form with ‘it a kind of fluid viscid soap. It is 
dissolved even by the weak and diluted acids ; but it undergoes 


| some change, by which it acquires the properties of jellying, 


and being soluble in ,hot water... By maceration in water, it 
becomes putrid, and is converted into adipocere. By long 
boiling in water, it is rendered tough and corneous. © When 


| decomposed by heat or nitric acid, it is found to contain a 


Jarge proportion of nitrogen. It forms the basis of the mus- 
cular fibre, and is contained in small quantity in the blood. 
The gluten of wheat does not seem to differ from it in any 
important property. It is eminently nutritious. 
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288. Urea is obtained in the form of brilliant micaceous 
crystals, in groups; forming a mass’ of a yellowish white co- 
lour, adhering to the vessel-containing it; difficult to cut or 
break’; hard and granulated i in its: central gradually becoming 
soft, nnd of the consistency of honey on its sur face 5 of'a strong 
disgusting, alliaceous odour; of an acrid, pungent, disagree- 
able taste. It is deliquescent ; and during’ its solution in wa- 
‘ter, it causes a sensible diminution of temper ature; it is also 
soluble in alcohol, especially when assisted by heat: On cool- 
ing, the alcoholic solution deposites crystals of pure urea.’ By 
the application ‘of heat, it melts; swells rapidly, and «at the 
same time begins to be decomposed, ‘emitting an insupportably 
fetid odour,‘and is converted into carbonate of ammonia, and 
carburetted hydrogen gas. Urea is charred by concentrated 
sulphuric:acid ; ‘diluted sulphuric acid, aided by heat, is capa- 
ble of converting it’ entirely into acetic acid and ammonia; 
concentrated nitrous acid decomposes it with rapidity ; diluted 
nitric acid, aided by heat, changes it almost entirely into’ car- 
bonic acid gas and nitrogen gas; muriatic acid dissolves and 
preserves it ; oxy-muriatic acid converts it into ammonia and 
carbonic acid} potass, aided by heat, converts it into the ¢ar- 
bonate and acetate of ammonia. It influences the form of the 
crystallization’ of the muriates of ammonia and ‘soda. The 
solution of urea in water varies in colour from a deep brown 
to a pale ‘yellow, according to its quantity. With eight parts 
of water it is perfectly fluid ; ; it scarcely undergoes: spontane- 
ous decomposition when pure, but the addition of some albu 
men occasions it to putrefy rapidly. By repeated distillation 
it is entirely converted into carbonate of ammonia. With ni- 
tric acid it forms a pearly crystalline precipitate ; it also forms 
precipitates with the nitrates of lead, mercury, and silver. It 
is not precipitated by tannin or gallic acid. Urea is only ob- 

tained from urine by evaporating the solution of a thick ex- 
tract of urine in alcohol. 
| 


COMPOUND ACIDS. 
289. The compound acids possess the properties of acids in 


general ; but’ they are distinguished from the acids with all 
io. by theiz’ great alterability. 


290. The -ternary acids coincide nearly with the veweteible q 


acids, and are characterized by their being converted entirely 
into water and carbonic acid, when completely decompose 
by oxygen. They consist of-various proportions of carbon, 
nyaterns and oxygen. ~ : 
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291. The quaternary acids coincide nearly with the animal 
acids; and are characterized by their furnishing ammonia, as 
well as water and carbonic acid, when decomposed. 


| PERNARY ACIDS. | 


292. Acetic acid is a transparent and colourless fluid, of an 
extremely pungent smell and a caustic acid taste, capable.of 
reddening and, blistering the skin. . It is very volatile, and its 
vapour is highly inflammable; it combines with water in eve- 
ry proportion ; it combines with sugar, mucilage, volatile oils, 
alcohol; it dissolves boracic acid, and absorbs carbonic. acid 
gas ; it is formed by the acidification of sugar, and bythe de- 

composition of some other ternary and quaternary compounds 
by heat or acids. It is decomposed by the sulphuric and ni- 
tric acids, and by heat. ‘The proportions of, its constituents 
are not ascertained. In its ordinary state, it has only an acid 
taste, a pleasant odour, specific gravity 1.0005, congeals and 
crystallizes at —22°, and is vaporized at 212°. » Offeznal.: 
. 293. Acetates are very soluble in water;' are decomposed 
by heat; by exposure:of their solutions to the air, and by the 
strongeracids,: Oficinal: Acetate of potass, lead, zinc; mere 
cury. | (ae [  .beeo sy! 
| 294, Formic acid isin most respects analogous to acetic 
acid, but has a peculiar smell, and greater specific gravity, be- 
ing 1.102 to 1.113. nibh’ 

295. Oxalic acid is obtained in prismatic crystals, transpa- 
‘rent and colourless, of a very acid taste, soluble in their own 
weight of water at,212°,: and in about two waters at 65°. 
Boiling alcohol dissolves:somewhat more than half its weight, 
and at an ordinary temperature a little more than one third. 
It is soluble in the muriatic and acetic acids. It is decom- 
peséed by heat, sulphuric acid, and nitric acid. According to 
Thomson, it consists of 64 @xygen, 32 carbon, and 4 hydro- 
geN.'\3 | cae | 

296. Ovxalates are decomposed by heat; form, with lime- 
water, a white precipitate, which, after being exposed to a red 
heat, is soluble in acetic acid. The earthy oxalates are very 
sparingly soluble in water; the alkaline oxalates are capable 
of combining with, excess of acid, and become less Soluble. 

—-297., Mellitec acid: erystallizes in very fine needles, or small 
short prisms, of .a brownish colour, and a sweetish sow, but 
afterwards bitterish, taste ; sparingly soluble in water, and de- 
composed by heat, but not convertible into oxalic acid by ni- 
tric acid): ne | 

298. Mellates, crystallizable. 
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299. Tartaric acid varies in the forms of its crystals; its 


specific gravity is-1.5962 ; it is permanent in the air; it is de- _ 


composed by heat; it dissolves readily in water, and the solu- 
tion, when very weak, is decomposed by the atmosphere 5 it 
may be changed by nitric acid into oxalic acid. According to 
Fourcroy, oT consists of 70.5 5 oxygen, 19.0 carbon, and 10.5 
hydrogen. Officinal: Exists in tamarinds, grapes, Re 

300. Tarirates, by a red heat, are converted into carbonates. 
The earthy tartrates are scarcely soluble in water: the alka- 
line tartrates are soluble; but when combined with excess/of 
acid, they become much less soluble. ‘The tartaric acid is ca~ 
pable of combining at the same time with two bases. Offici- 
nal: Supertartrate of potass, tartrate of potass and soda. 

301. Pyrotartarie acid, extremely acid, soluble in water, 
and crystallizable; melts and sublimes by heat, precipitates 
nitrate of mercury, but not nitrate of silver in acetate of lead. 
- 302. Pyrotartrate of potass, soluble in alcohol, ‘precipitates 
acetate of lead, but not the salts of barytes and lime. 


303. Citric acid crystallizes in rhomboidal prisms, which | 


suffer no change from exposure to the air, and have an exceed- 
ingly acid taste. When sufficiently heated, they melt, swell, 
and emit fumes, and are partly sublimed unchanged, and part- 
ly decomposed. Water, at ordinary temperatures, dissolves 
one half of its weight of these crystals; at 212° twice its 
weight. ‘The solution under goes spontaneous decomposition 
very slowly. Sulphuric acid chars it, and forms vinegar. 
Nitric acid converts it into oxalic and acetic acids. Officinal : 
Orange and lemon juice, heps, &c. 


304. Citrates are decomposed by the stronger mineral acids, | 


‘and also by the oxalic and tartaric, which form an insoluble 
precipitate in their solutions. The alkaline citrates are de- 
composed by a solution of barytes. 

305. Malic acid is a viscid fluid, incapable of crystallization, 
of a reddish brown colour, and very acid taste. It exists in 
the juice of apples, and, combined with lime, in that of the 
common house-leek...:.Jt-forins precipitates in the solution of 


the nitrates of mercury, lead, and silver. Officinal : Barber- 


ry, plumb, sloe, elder, &c. 

306. Malates having alkalies for their base, are deliquescent. 
The acidulous malate of lime is soluble in cold water. 

307. Gallic acid crystallizes in brilliant colourless plates, of 
an acid and somewhat austere taste, and of a peculiar odour 
when heated. It may be sublimed undecomposed, by a gentle 
heat. It is not altered by exposure to the air, is soluble in 
12 of water at 212°, and in 12 waters at 60°, and in four 
times its weicht of alcohol. It has a strong affinity for me- 


‘ 
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tallic oxides, especially those of iron. It precipitates gold, — 
copper, and silver brown, mercury orange, iron black, bis- 
muth yellow, and lead white. Officonal: It exists in nut- 
galls, and in most astringent vegetable substances. 

308. Gallates have not been particularly examined. 

309. Mucic acid is a white gritty powder, of a slightly acid 
taste, soluble in 80 times its weight of boiling water. 

310. Mucates of potass and soda are crystallizable. Mycates 

with earthy and metallic bases are nearly insoluble. 
_ $11. Benzoic acid crystallizes in compressed prisms of a pun- 
gent taste and smell. It is fusible, and evaporates by heat, for 
the most part, without change. It is also inflammable, and 
burns entirely away. It is permanent in the air. It is very 
sparingly soluble in cold water; but at 212° it dissolves in 
about 24 waters. _It is also solut:!e in hot acetic acid. It is 
soluble, without change, in alcohol, in concentrated sulphuric 
and nitric acids, and is separated from them by water. Of- 
final: In balsam of Tolu, of Peru, benzoin, storax, &c. | 

312. Benzoates, little known, but generally forming feather- 
shaped crystals, and soluble in water, | 

313. Succinie acid crystallizes in transparent white triangu- 
lar prisms; may be melted and sublimed, but suffers partial 
decomposition ; more soluble in hot than in cold water ; solu- 
ble in hot alcohol. | 

314. Succinates, little known. 

315, Moroxylic actd crystallizes in colourless transparent 
prisms, having the taste of succinic acid, and not altered by 
exposure to the air; volatile, readily soluble in water and in 
alcohol. 

316. Moroxylate of lime, needle-formed crystals, permanent 
in the air, soluble in water, and precipitating the solutions of 
silver, mercury, copper, iron, cobalt, and uranium in nitric 
acid, and of lead and iron in acetic acid. 

317. Camphorie acid crystallizes in white parallelopipeds of 
a slightly acid bitter taste, and smell of saffron, efflorescing in 
the air; sparingly soluble in cold water; more soluble in hot 


water; soluble m aleohol, the mineral acids, volatile and unc- 
tuous vils; melting and subliming by heat. 


318. Camphorates have commonly a bitter taste, burn with 
a blue flame before the blowpipe, and are decomposed by heat, 
the acid subliming. | 
- 319. Suberic acid is not crystallizable, but is obtained either 
in the form of thin pellicles, or of a white powder like starch. 
At 60° it requires 80 times its weight of water for its solu- 
ion; at 140°, 38; at 212°, only twice its weight. When 
heated, it melts, and on cooling crystallizes in needles. Tt 
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may, also be sublimed in long needles. It does not precipitate 
solutions of lime, barytes or strontia, or their salts, nor the 
sulphates of copper. and of zinc. , It precipitates nitrate of 
silver, muriate of tin, sulphate of iron, nitrate and: acetate of 
lead, and nitrate of mercury. It is not acted on ‘by nitric 
acid. . It is soluble in alcohol, and in the alkalies, forming 
with them neutral salts. ‘ 
. $20, Suberates have in general a bitter taste, and are de- 
composed by heat. : 
_ 321. Laccic acid is obtained in the form of a reddish liquor, 


haying a slightly bitter saltish taste, and the smell of new bread, 


by expression from the white lac of Madras; but on evapora-~ 
tion it assumes the form of acicular crystals. It rises in dis- 
tillation. It decontposes with effervescence the carbonates of 
lime and soda. It renders the nitrate and muriate of barytes 
turbid. It assumes a green colour with lime water, and a 
purplish colour with sulphate of iron; and precipitates sul- 
phuret of lime white, tincture of galls green, acetate of lead 
reddish, nitrate of mercury whitish, and also tartrate of pot- 
ass; but this last precipitate is not soluble in potass. 

_. 322. Laccaie of lime bitterish ; of soda deliquescent. 

323. Sebacic acid has no smell, and a slightly acid taste. It 
is crystallizable, melts like fat, and is not volatile... It is so so- 
luble in hot water as to become solid on refrigeration. It is 
also very soluble in alcohol. It precipitates the nitrates of 
lead, silver, and mercury, and the acetates of lead and mera 
cury. It does not precipitate the waters of lime, baryta, or 
strontia. . 3 

324. Sebates are soluble salts. 


QUATERNARY ACIDS. 


- 325. Prussic acid is a colourless fluid, of a strong smell, like. 


that of peach flowers or bitter almonds, and a sweetish pun- 
gent taste. It does not redden vegetable blues, and unites 


difficultly with the alkalies and earths. It is easily decompo- 


sed by light; heat, or oxygenized muriatic acid. _ It does not 
act upon the metals, but forms coloured, and generally inso- 
luble combinations with their oxides. It has a great tenden- 
cy to form triple salts with alkaline and metallic bases.’ It.is 
obtained from animal substances by the action of heat, nitric 
acid, fixed alkalies, and putrefaction.. Offcinal: Bitter al- 
monds.. Prunus lauro-cerasus. tee tt 

_ 326. Prussiates of alkalies are easily decomposed even by 





carbonic acid. They form variously coloured precipitates in, 


the solutions of the metallic salts, except those of platinum. - 
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327. Amnic acid is obtained in white, brilliant, acicular erys- 
tals, of an acid taste, reddeniny the tincture of turnsole, spa- 
ringly soluble in cold water, but somewhat more soluble in hot 
water. It is soluble in alcohol. It is decomposed by heat. 

.. 828. Amnates. Very soluble in water, .and the acid. is pre- 
cipitated from them in the form of a white crystalline powder, 
by the other acids. > ie | ) 

-. 329. Uric acid is obtained in the form of acicular brilliant 
erystals, of a pale yellow colour, almost insoluble in cold, and 
very sparingly soluble in boiling water, but becoming very so- 
luble when combined with an excess of potass or soda. It is 
decomposed at a high temperature, and furnishes carbonate of 

ammonia, and carbonic acid, with very little oil or water, and 
leaves a charcoal which contains neither line nor alkali. It is 
also decomposed by the nitric and oxygenized muriatic acids. 

330. ‘The wrates are almost insoluble in water. ‘The sub- 
urates of soda and potass are very soluble, and the uric acid is 
precipitated from the solutions even by the carbonic acid. 

331. Rosacic acid, in many respects analogous to uric acid, 
but has. less tendency to erystallize; is more soluble .m. hot 
water, and occasions a violet precipitate in muriate of gold. 
{t is the principal constituent of the lateritious sediment in 
fevers. , 

332. Rosates, unknown. 


CHARACTERS OF SALTS DERIVED FROM THEIR BASES. 


CLASS FIRST. Alkaline salts. Soluble in water, not 


precipitated by potass or oxalic acid. 


Genus 1. Potass. Sapid, bitter, crystallizable, fusible, cal- 

cinable, vitrified, or reduced to their base by heat, decompo- 
sed in. general by baryta, rarely by lime. Officinal : Sulphate, 
nitrate, carbonate, super-tartrate, tartrate, acetate. 
_ G11. Soda. Sapid, bitter, crystallizable, commonly con- 
taining much water of crystallization, and therefore efiores- 
cent, and undergoing the watery fusion and exsiccation before 
they are melted by the fire, decomposed by baryta and potass. 
Offictnal: Sulphate, muriate, phosphate, carbonate, tartrate, 
sub-borate. | 

G. 111. Ammonia. Sapid, acrid, very soluble, either sublimed 
unchanged, or decomposed, losing their base partially or to- 
tally by heat, base also expelled by baryta, potass, soda, stron- 
tia, and. lime. Oficinal: Muriate, carbonate, acetate, hydro- 
sulphuret.: | : 
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CLASS SECOND. ‘Earthy salts. Tither insoluble in 


water, or, if soluble, eer by shige ic ae and 
carbonate of potass. 


GENUS I. Bomta. Generally insoluble m water, and inde- 
composable by fire ; all poisonous and decomposed by the alka- 
line carbonates. Officinal : Sulphate, car bonate, and muriate. 

G. 11. Strontia. Generally insoluble in water, and indecom- 
posable by fire ; not poisonous, and decomposed by the alkaline 
carbonates, potass, soda, and baryta. 

G. 111. Lime. Generally sparingly soluble in water; decom- 


posed by the alkaline carbonates, potass, soda, baryta, and 


strontia, and by oxalic acid. Officinal : Carbonate, muriate, 
phosphate. ' 

G. 1v. Magnesia. Generally soluble in water, and bitter ; 
decomposed by baryta, potass, soda, strontia, and partially by 
ammonia. Maenesian salts, when added to ammoniacal salts, 
containing the same acid, quickly deposite crystals of a triple 
ammoniaco-magnesian salt. Officinal: Sulphate, carbonate. 

G. v. Glucina. ‘Taste sweetish ; decomposed by all the pre- 
ceding bases ; when recently precipitated by an alkali, soluble 
in carbonate of ammonia, ‘precipitated by an infusion: of nut 
galls, and succinate of potass. 

G. vi. Alumina. Generally soluble in water, taste awaetish 
and styptic ; decomposed by all the preceding bases ; when re- 
cently precipitated, soluble in the alkalies, and in sulphuric 
acid, precipitated by hye pep anne of alge Upiemal’: 
Super-sulphate. 

G. vu. Yitria. Sweetish styptic taste; decomposed by all 
the preceding bases; precipitated by prussiate of potass and 
iron, and by per ee of galis. 

G. vin. Zirconia. Taste austere 5 decomposed by all the 
preceding bases ; precipitate not soluble in the alkalies, and 
when re-dissolved in muriatic acfd, precipitated by hydro-sul- 
phuret of pate, prussiate of potass and iron, and infusion of 
galls. 

G. 1x. Selica.. Forms only one salt with fluoric acid, which 
is cr yotallaliey soluble in excess of acid, and in the alkaline 
- fluates. 


\ 


CLASS THIRD.  Metalline salts. 
| 1. Soluble in water, precipitated by hydro-sulphuret of 


Me cea is. 49 


. Insoluble in water, fusible with borax into a coloured 


are or with charcoal into a metallic button. 
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‘Genus 1. Gold. Soluble in water, solution yellow, imetal 
precipitated by sulphate of iron, sulphurous acid, and infusion 
of galls; prussiate of potass and iron gives a:yellowish white, 
and muriate of tin a|purplish precipitate. | | 

G. 11. Platinum. ‘Sohition in water brownish, not precipi- 
tated by prussiate of potass and iron, or infusion of galls, co- 
ioured bright red by muriate of tin, metal precipitated by-sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, precipitated orange by prussiate of mer- 
cury, and in small red. crystals by potass and ammonia. » 

G. 11. Silver. Metal precipitated by copper and sulphate 
of iron. Precipitated white by muriatic. acid and the prus- 
siates, black by hydro-sulphuret ie and yellowish brown 
by infusion of galls. | Officinal : Nitrate. | 

G. iv. Copper. Soluble in water; solution blue or green, 
rendered bright blue by ammonia, metal precipitated by iron, 
precipitated black by hydro-sulphuret of potass, greenish yel- 
low by prussiate of potass and iron, green by alkaline arsenites 
and arseniates, and brown by oxalic acid. Officinal: Sulphate, 
ammoniaret. | 

G. v. fron. Soluble in water. Solution green or brownish. 
red precipitated blue by the triple prussiates, and purple or 
black by infusion of galls. Officinal: Sulphate, tartrate, ace- 
tate, carbonate. | WI WK 

G. v1. Lead. Insoluble salts easily reduced. Soluble salts 
colourless; precipitated white by triple prussiate, infusion of 
galls and zinc, and black by hydro-sulphuret of potass. Offi- 
cinal: Acetate, sub-acetate. 

G. vir. Tin. Soluble, not precipitated by infusion of galls ; 
precipitated white by triple prussiate and lead, black by hy- 
dro-sulphuret of potass, and brown by sulphuretted hydrogen. 

G. vii. Zinc. Soluble; colourless; not precipitated by any 

metal or infusion of galls ; precipitated white by alkalies, triple 
prussiate, hydro-sulphuret of potass, and sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. Officinal: Sulphate. 
— G. rx. Mercury. Volatile ; precipitate by copper metallic, 
by triple prussiate and muriatic acid white, by hydro-sulphu- 
ret of potass black, and by infusion of galls orange. Officinal : 
Mauriate, sub-muriate, sub-sulphate, sub-nitrate. yeoreet 

G. x. Tellurium. Not precipitated by triple prussiate. Pre- 
cipitate by zinc black and metallic, by hydro-sulphuret of pot- 
ass brown, by infusion of galls yellow, and by alkalies white, 
and soluble when the alkali is added in excess. 

G. x1. Antimony. Precipitate by iron or zinc black, by hy- 
tah a of potass orange. Officinal: Muriate, phosphate, 
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_ G. xu. Bismuth. Solution colourless. Preeipitate by cap- 
per metallic, by water and triple prussiate white, by infusion 
of galls orange, and by hydro-sulphurets black. . 

G. xan. Man eanese. Soluble, not precipitated by gallic acid, 
Precipitate by alkalies triple prussiate, and BORNE BRUEPES, 
white. 

G. xiv. Nickel. Salts soluble; colour ereeny precipitate by 
triple prussiate dull green, by hydro-sulphuret black, by infu- 
sion of galls greyish ela: and by iron, &c. michal: 

G. xv. Cobalt. Soluble, reddish, precipitated by alkalies 
blue or reddish brown, by triple pohssiabe brown with a shade 
of blue. 

G. xvI. aman Soluble, yellow precipitate by alkalies 
yellow, by alkaline carbonates white, soluble in excess of alkali, 
by triple prussiate brownish red; by hydro-sulphuret of potas 
brownish yellow, and by infusion of galls chocolate. 

G. xvi. Titanium. Precipitate by alkaline carbonates flaky, 
white, by triple prussiate and hydro-sulphuret green, and by 
infusion of galls reddish brown, solution coloured red by tin, 
and blue by” zinc. 

G. xvi. Chromium. Precipitate by triple prussiate and 
hydro-sulphuret green, and by infusion of galls brown. _ 

G. x1x. Molybdenum. Solutions blue, Wain me ie triple 
prussiate and tincture of galls brown. 

G. xx. Tungsten. Unknown... 

G. xxu. Arsenic. Precipitate by water and. tr a prussiate 
white, by hydro-sulphuret of potass yellow, by sulphate of cop- 
per green. 

G. xxi. | Columbium.. Colourless: 5 pr ecipitate by alkaline 
carbonates and zinc white, by triple prussiate green, by hydro- 
sulphuret of ammonia chocolate, and by tincture of galls 
orange. 

G. xx. Iridium. Muriatie and veidleind ic solution green, 
nitric red; precipitate by alkalies green: and red. 

G. xxiv. Osmium. Alkaline solution coloured purple and 
vivid blue by infusion of galls. 

G. xxv. Rhodium. Triple salt with soda and muriatic acid 
not precipitated by prussiate of potass, muriate or hydro-sul- 
phuret of ammonia, or alkaline carbonates; but by pure alka-_ 
lies yellow. 

G. XxvI. Palladiuen, Acid solutions red 5 precipitated by 
prussiate of mercury yellowish white 5 by prussiate, of potass, 
brown. 

ey xxv. Cerium. Acid sokutions precipitated by alkalies 
white. 
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SECT. II. ° 


PHARMACEUTICAL OPERATIONS. 





COLLECTION AND PRESERVATION OF SIMPLES. 


338. ¥Q\ ACH of the kingdoms of nature furnishes substances 
4 which aré employed*in medicine, éither in their 
natural state, or after they have been prepared: by the art of 
pharmacy. © pT | 
$34. In collecting these, attention must be paid to select such 
as are most sound and perfect, to separate from them whatever is 
injured or decayed, and to free them from all foreign matters. — 
- 335. Those precautions must be taken which are best fitted for 
preserving them. They must, in ecneral, be defended from the 
effects of moisture, too great heat or cold, and confined air. 
: +336. When their activity depends on volatile principles, they 
must be preserved from the'contact of the air asmuch as pos- 
sible? oo” PYG he Seca 

337. As the vegetable kingdom presents us with the great- 
est number of simples, and the substances belonging to it are 
the least constant in their properties, and most subject to de-. 
cay, it becomes necessary to give a few general rules-for their 
collection and preservation. 7 | 

$38. Vegetable matters should be collected in the countries 
where they are indigenous; and those which grow wild, in dry 
soils and high situations, fully exposed to the air and sun, are 
in general to be preferred to those which are cultivated, or 
which grow in moist, low, shady, or confined places. 

339. Roots which are annual, should be: collected before 
they shoot out their stalks or flowers; biennial’ roots in the 
harvest of the first, or spring ofthe second year; perennial 
roots either in spring before the sap has begun to mount, or 
in harvest after it’ has returned. 

340. Those which are worm-eaten, except some resinous | 
roots, or which are decayed,’ are to be rejected. ‘The others 
are immediately to be cleaned with a brush and cold water, 
letting them lie in it as short.a time as possible; and the fibres 
and little roots, when not essential, are to be cut away. 
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$41. Roots which consist principally of fibres, and have but 
_a small tap, may be immediately dried. If they be juicy, and — 
not aromatic, this may be done by heat, not exceeding 100° 
of Fahrenheit ; but if aromatic, by simply exposing them, and 
frequently turning them in a current of cold, dry air; if very 
thick and strong, ~ they are to be split or cut into slices, and 
strung upon threads; if covered with a tough bark, they may 
be peeled fresh, and then dried. Farinaceous roots aré to be 
dipt in boiling water before they are dried. Such as lose their 
virtues by drying, or are directed to be preserved in a fresh 
state, are to be kept buried in oy sand. Ginger is peeled and 
preserved in syrup. 

342. No very general rule can be given for the collection 
of herbs. and leaves; some of them acquiring activity from their 
age; and others, as the mucilaginous leaves, from the same 
‘cause, losing the property for which they are officinal. Aro- 
matics are to be collected after the flower-buds are formed; 
annuals; not aromatic, when they are about, to flower, or when 
in flower; biennials, before they shoot; and perennials, be- 
. fore they flower, especially if their fibres become woody. 

343. They are to be gathered in dry weather, after the dew 
is off them, or in the evening, before it falls, and are to be 
freed from decayed, or for ‘eign leaves. . ‘They are usually tied 
in bundles, and hung up in a shady, warm, and airy. place ; : 
or spread upon the floor, and frequently turned. If very juicy, 
they are laid upon a sieve, and dried by a gentle degree of ar- 
tificial warmth. 

344, Sprouts are collected before the buds open ; and stalks 
are gathered in autumn. |. 

345. Barks and woods are po We PI in spring or in autumn, 
when the most active parts of the vegetable are concentrated 
in them. Spring is preferred for resinous barks; and autumn 
for the others which are not resinous, but rather gummy. 
Barks should be taken from young trees, and freed from de- — 
cayed parts, and all impurities. 

346. The same rules are to be followed in Pag ge wubb ; 
which, however, must not be taken from very young trees. 
Among the resinous woods, the heaviest, which sink in'water; 
are selected. The albutnum is to be rejected. 

347. Flowers are to be collected in clear dry weather, Ges 
‘ fore noon, but after the dew is off, either when they are just 
about. to open, or immediately after they have opened. Of 
some the petals only are preserved, and the colourless claws 
are even cut away ;. of others whose calyx is odorous, the whole 
flower is kept. Flowers which are too small to be pulled sing- 
ly, are dried with part of the stalk: these are called heads or 
tops. 


4 
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348. Flowers are to be dried nearly in the same manner as 
leaves, but more quickly, and with more attention. As they 
must not be exposed to the sun, it is best done by a slight de- 
gree of artificial warmth ; and in some cases they should be 
put up in paper bags. When they lose their colour and smell, 
they are unfit for use. lo. 9 i 

34.9. Seeds and fruits, unless when otherwise directed, are 
to be gathered when ripe, but before they fall spontaneously. 
The emulsive and farinaceous seeds are to be dried in an airy, 
cool place; the mucilaginous seeds by the heat of a stove. 
Some pulpy fruits are freed from their core and seeds, strung 
upon thread, and dried artificially, by exposing them repeat- 
edly to the heat of a stove. ‘They are in general best preserved 
in their natural coverings, although some, as the colocynth, 
are peeled, and others, as the tamarind, immersed m syrup. 
Many seeds and fruits are apt to spoil, or become rancid ;, and 
as they are then no longer fit for medical use, no very large 
quantity of them should be collected at a time. 

350. The proper drying of vegetable substances is of the 
greatest importance. It is often directed to be done in the 
shade, and slowly, that the volatile and active particles may 
not be dissipated by too great heat: but this is an error; for 
they always lose infinitely more by slow than by quick drying. 
When, on account of the colour, they cannot be exposed to 
the sun, and the warmth of the atmosphere is insufficient, they 
should be dried by an artificial warmth, less than 100° Fah- 
renheit, and exposed to a free current of air. . When perfect- 
ly dry and friable, they have little smell; but after being kept 
some time, they attract moisture from the air, and! regain their 
proper odour. ‘ : 

351. The boxes and drawers in which vegetable substances 
are kept, should not impart to them any smell or taste; and 
more certainly to avoid this, they should be lined with paper. 
Such as are volatile, of a delicate texture, or subject to suffer 
from insects, must be kept in well-covered glasses. Fruits and 
oily seeds, which are apt to become rancid, must be kept in a 
cool and dry, but by no means in a warm or moist place. 

352. Oily seeds, odorous plants, and those containing vola- 
tile principles, should be collected fresh every year; others, 
whose properties are more permanent, and not subject to de- 
cay, will keep for several years. 

353. Vegetables collected in a moist and rainy season, are 
in general watery, and apt to spoil. In a dry season, on the 
contrary, they contain more oily and. resinous particles, are 
more active, and. keep much better. 
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“MECHANICAL OPERATIONS OF PHARMACY. 


n.:"The: determination of the weight and bulk of tsb died : 

d. The division of bodies into more minuté particles. 

c. The separation of their integrant parts by: mechanical 
means. 

d. Their mixture, when not attended i any’ ich ahi 
action. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. is ual 


354. The quantities of substances employed i in pharmacen- 
tical operations are most accurately determined by the process 
called weighing. For this purpose, there should ‘be sets of 
beams and scales of different sizes; and it would be advisable 
to have a double set, one for ordinary use, and another for oc- 
casions when greater accuracy is necessary. A ‘good: beam 
should remain in equilibrium both by itself and when the scales 
are suspended, one to either end indifferently 5 ‘and it should 
turn sensibly with a very small proportion of the weight with — 
which it is loaded. Balances should be defended as much: ais 

ossible from ‘acid and other corrosive vapours, and should 
hot be overloaded, or left suspended longer than is necessary, 
as their delicacy is thereby very much impaired, 

355. The want of uniformity of weights and measures ‘is at- 
tended with many inconveniencies. in this country, druggists 
and grocers sell by avoirdupois weight ; and the apothecaries 
are directed to sell by troy weight, although, in fact, they sel- 
dom use the troy weight for more than two dr achms:' But as 
the troy pound is less than the avoirdupois, and the ounce and 
drachm greater, numerous and culpable errors must arise. 
Comparative tables of the value of the troy, avoirdupois, and 
new French decimal weights, are given in the appendix. 

356. The errors arising from the promiscuous use of weights 
and measures, have induced the Edinburgh college to reject 
the use of measures entirely, and to direct ‘that the ¢ quantity of — 
every fluid, as well as solid, shall be determined by troy weight: 
but as the London and Dublin colleges sanction the use of 
measures, and as, from the much greater facility of their em 
ployment, apothecaries will always use them, tables of measures 
are also inserted in the appendix. — | 

357. Vor measuring fluids, the gre aduated glass measures are 
always to be preferred : they should be of different sizes, ac- 
cording to the quantities they are intended to measure. Elastic 
fluids are also measured in glass tubes, graduated by inches 
and their decimals. 
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SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 


. 858. Specific gravity is the comparative weights of equal bulks 
different bodies. As astandard of comparison, distilled water has 
been assumed as unity. The specific gravity of anysolid is ascer- 
tained, by comparing the weight of the body in the air with 
its weight when suspended in water. The quotient obtamed 
by dividing its weight in air, bythe difference between its 
weight in air and its weight in water, is its specific gravity. 
The specific gravity of fluids may be ascertained by comparing 
the weight of a solid body, such as a piece of crystal, when 
immersed in distilled water, with its weight when immersed in 
the fluid we wish to examine; by dividing its loss of weight in 
the fluid by its loss of weight in the water, the quotient is the 
specific gravity of the fluid: or a small phial, containing a 
known weight of distilled water, may be filled with the fuid to 
be examined, and weighed, and ‘by dividing the waight of the 
fluid by the weight of the water, the specific gravity is ascer- 
tained. a | 
_ Although these are the only general principles by which spe- 
cific gravities are ascertained, yet as the result is always influ- 
enced by the state’of the thermometer and barometer at the 
time of the experiments, and as the manipulation is a work of 
great nicety, various ingenious instruments have been contri- 
ved to render the process and calculation easy. Of all these, 
the gravimeter of Morveau seems to deserve the preference. 

It would be of material consequence to science and the arts, 
if specific gravities were always indicated by the numerical term 
expressing their relation to the specific gravity of distilled wa- 
ter. This, however, is unfortunately not the case. ‘The excise 
in this country collect the duties paid by spiritous liquors, by 
estimating the proportion which they contain of a standard 
spirit, about 0.933 in specific gravity, which they call hydro- 
meter proof; and they express the relation which spirits of a 
different strength have to the standard spirit, by saying that 
they are above or under hydrometer proof. Thus, one to six, . 
or one in seven below hydrometer proof, means, that it is equal 
in strength to a mixture of six parts of proof spirit with one 
of water. . 3 

The only other mode of expressing specific gravities, which 
it is necessary to notice, is that of Beaumé’s areometer, as it is 
often used in the writings of the French chemists, and is little 
understood in this country. For substances heavier than water 
he assumes the specific gravity of distilled water as zero, and 
graduates the stem of his instrument downwards, each degree 
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being supposed by him to express the number of parts of mu- 
riate of soda contained in a given solution; which, however, 
is not at all the case. For substances lighter dian. water the 
tube is graduated upwards, and this zero 1s aflorded by a solu- 
tion of 1 of salt in 9 water. In the appendix, tables are given 
of the specific gravities, corresponding with all the degrees of 

both of these areometers, from Nicolson’s Journal. . 


MECHANICAL DIVISION. 


359. By mechanical division, substances are reduced to a 
form better adapted for medical purposes ; and by the increase — 
of their surface, their action is promoted, both as medical and 
chemical agents. 

360. It is performed by cutting, bruising, grinding, grating, 
rasping, filing, pulverization, tr tur ation, ‘and granulation, by 
means of machinery or of proper instruments. 

361. Pulverization is the first of these operations that is com-_ 
monly employed in the apothecary’s shop. It is performed by 
means of pestles and mortars. The bottom of the mortars 
should be concave; and their sides should neither be so, in- 
clined as not to allow the substances operated on to fall to. the 
bottom between each stroke of the pestle, nor so perpendicu- | 
_Jar as to collect it too much together, and to retard the opera- 
tion. The materials of which the pestles and mortars are 
formed, should resist both the mechanical and chemical action 
of the substances for which they are used. Wood, iron, mar- 
ble, siliceous stones, porcelain, and glass, are all empleyed ; 
but copper, and metals containing copper, are to be avoided. 

362. They should be provided with covers, to prevent the 
finest and lightest parts from escaping, and to defend the ope- 
rator from the effects of disagreeable or noxious substances. 
But these ends are more completely attained, by tying a piece 
of pliable leather round the pestle, and round the mouth of the 
mortar. It must be closely applied, and at the same time so 
large, as to permit.the free motion of the pestle. 

363. In some instances, it will be even necessary for the opes 
rator to cover his mouth and nostrils with a wet cloth, and to 
stand with his back to.a current of air, that the very acrid ab 
ticles which arise may be carried from him. 

364. The addition of a little water or spirit of wie, or of a 
few almonds, to very light and dry substances, will prevent 
their flying off. But almonds are apt to induce rancidity, and 
powders are always injured, by the drying which is necessary 
when. they have been moistened.. Water must never be added 
to substances. which absorb it, or are rendered cohesive by. it, 
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365. Too great a quantity of any substance must never be 
put into the mortar at a time, as it very much retards the ope- 
ration. 7 : 

366. All vegetable substances must be previously dried. Re- 
sins and gummy resins, which become soft in summer, must 
be powdered in very cold weather, and must be beaten gently, 
or they will be converted into a paste, instead of being pow- 
dered. Woods, roots, barks, horn, bone, ivory, &c. should 
be previously cut, split, chipped, or rasped. Fibrous woods 
and roots should be finely shaved after their bark is removed, 
for otherwise their powders will be full of hair-like filaments, 
which can scarcely be separated. Some substances will even 
require to be moistened with mucilage of tragacanth, or of 
starch, and then dried before they can be powdered. Cam- 
phor may be conveniently powdered by the addition of a little 
spirit of wine, or almond oil. ‘The emulsive seeds cannot be 
reduced to powder, unless some dry powder be added to them. 


‘To aromatic oily substances, sugar is the best addition. 


367. All impurities and inert parts having been previously 
separated, the operation must be continued and repeated upon 
vegetable substances, till no residuum is left. ‘The pewders ob- 
tained at different times must then be intimately mixed toge- 
ther, so as to bring the whole to a state of perfect uniformity. 

368. Very hard stony substances must be repeatedly heated 
to a red heat, and then suddenly quenched in cold water, un- 
til they become sufficiently friable. Some metals may be pow- 
dered hot in a heated iron mortar, or may be rendered brittle 
by alloying them with a little mercury. 7 | 

369. Trituration is intended for the still more minute divi- 
sion of bodies. It is performed in flat mortars of glass, agate, 
or other hard materials, by giving a rotatory motion to the 
pestle; or on a levigating stone, which is generally of porphy- 
ry, by means of a muller of the same substance. On large 
quantities it is performed by rollers of hard stone, turning ho- 
rizontally upon each other, or by one vertical roller turning 
on a flat stone. s . 

370. Levigation differs from trituration only in the addition 
of water or spirit of wine to the powder operated upon, so as 
to form the whole mass into.a kind of paste, which is rubbed 


until it be of sufficient smoothness or fineness. Earths, and 


some metallic substances, are levigated. 
371. ‘The substances subjected to this operation are gene- 
rally previously powdered or ground. | 
372. Granulation is employed for the mechanical division 
of some metals. It is performed, either by stirring the melted 
metal with an iron rod until it cools, or by pouring it into wa- 
Es 


bee") ir 


\ 
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ter, and stirring it continually as before, or by pouring it into 
a covered box, previously well rubbed with chalk, and shaking 
it until the metal cools, when the rolling motion will be con- 
verted into 4 rattling one. ‘The adhering chalk is then to be 
washed away. | 


a 


MECHANICAL SEPARATION. 


% 


373. Sifting. From dry substances, which are reduced to 
the due degree of minuteness, the coarser particles are to be 
' separated by sieves of iron-wire, hair-cloth, or gauze, or by 

being dusted through bags of linen. For very light and valu- 
able powders, or acrid substances, compound sieves, having a 
close lid and receiver, must be used.' ‘The particles which are 
not of sufficient fineness to pass through the interstices of the 
sieve, may be again powdered. | ; id beonlyoe 

374. Elutriation is confined to mineral substances, on which 
water has no action. It is performed for separating them 
from foreign particles and impurities, of a different specific 
gravity, in which case they are said 'to be washed ; .or for se- 
parating the impalpable powders, obtained by trituration and 
levigation, from the coarser particles. This process depends 
upon the property that very fine or light powders have of re- — 
maining for some time suspended in water ; and is performed 
by diffusing the powder or paste formed by levigation through 
plenty of water, letting it stand a sufficient time, until the 
coarser particles settle at the bottom, and then pouring off the 
liquid in which the finer or lighter particles are suspended. 

Fresh water may be poured on the residuum, and the opera- 
tion repeated ; or the coarser particles which fall to the bot- 
tom may be previously levigated a second time. 
375. Decantation. 'The fine powder which is washed over 
with the water, is separated from it, by allowing it to subside 
completely, and by either decanting off the water very care-_ 
fully, or by drawing it off by a syringe or syphon. These 
processes are very frequently made use of for separating fluids 
from solids, which are specifically heavier, especially when the — 
quantity is very large, or the solid ‘so subtile as to pass through 
the pores of most substances employed for filtration, or the li- 
quid so acrid as to corrode them. disa oils nae 
376. Filtration. For the same purpose of separating fluids 
from solids, straining and. filtration are often used. These 
differ only in degree, and are employed when the powder 
either does not subside at all, or too slowly and. imperfectly 
for decantation. ohh r0'th : 
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_ 377. The instfuments for this purpose are of various mate-. 
rials, and must in no instance be acted upon by the substan- 
ces for which they are employed. Fats, resins, wax, and 
oils, are strained through hemp or flax, spread evenly over a 
piece of wire-cloth or net stretched in a frame. For saccha- 
rine and mucilaginous. liquors, fine flannel may be used ; for 
‘some saline solutions, linen. Where these are not fine enough, 
unsized paper is employed, but it'is extremely apt to burst by 
hot watery liquors. ‘Very: acrid liquors, such. as acids, are 
filtered by means of a) glass funnel, filled with powdered 
quartz, a few of the larger pieces being put in the neck, 
smaller pieces over these, and the fine powder placed over all. 
The porosity of this last filter retains much of the liquor ; but 
it may be obtained by. gently pouring on it as much distilled 
water ; the liquor will then: pass through, and the water will 
be retained in its place. : 

378. Water may be filtrated in large quantities through 
basins of porous stone, or artificial basins of nearly equal parts 
of fine clay and coarse sand. In large quantities it may be 
easily purified per astensum, the purified liquor and impuri- 
ties thus taking opposite directions. The simplest apparatus 
of this kind is a barrel, divided perpendicularly, by a board 
perforated with a row: of holes along the lower edge. Into 
each side, as much well washed sand is put as will cover these 
holes an inch or two, over which must be placed a layer of 
pebbles to keep it steady. The apparatus is now fit for use. 
Water poured into the one half will sink through the sand in_ 
that side, pass through the holes in the division to the other, 
and rise through the sand in the other half, and from which. 
it may be drawn ‘by ia stop-cock. 

379. The sideof:the filters depends on the quantity of mat- 
ter to be strained. “When large, the flannel or linen 1s formed 
into a conical. bag, and suspended from a hoop or frame; the 
paper is either spread on the inside of these bags, or folded 
into a conical form, and suspended by a funnel. It is of ad- 
vantage to intreduce glass rods or quills between the paper 
and funnel, to! prevent them from adhering too closely. _ 

380. Whatipasses ‘first is seldom fine enough, and must be 
poured back again, until by the swelling of the fibres of the 
filter, or filling wp of its pores, the fluid acquires the requisite 
degree of limpidity. The filter is sometimes covered with 
charcoal powder, which is a useful addition to muddy and 
deep-coloured liquors. The filtration of some viscid substan- 
ces.is much assisted by heat. 

381. Expression is a species of filtration, assisted by me- 
chanical force. : It is principally employed to obtain the juices 
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of fresh vegetables, and the unctuous vegetable oils. It is per- 
formed by means of a screw press, with plates of wood, iron, 
or tin. The subject of the operation is previously beaten,’ 
ground, or bruised. It is then inclosed in a bag, which must 
not be too much filled, and introduced between ‘the plates. 
of the press. The bags should be of hair-cloth, or canvas in-. 
closed in hair-cloth. Hempen and woollen bags are apt to give 
vegetable juices a disagreeable taste. \ ‘The pressure should be 
gentle at first, and increased gradually. 

382. Veuetables intended for this operation should be per- 
fectly fresh, and freed from all impurities. Jn genera! they 
should be expressed as soon as they are bruised, for it dis- 
poses them to ferment; but subacid fruits give a larger 
guantity of juice, and of finer quality, when they are allowed 
to stand some days in a wooden or earthen vessel after they 
are bruised. To some vegetables which are not juicy enough, 
the addition of alittle water is necessary. Lemons and oranges 
must be pecled, as their skins contain a great deal ot essential 
oil, which would mix with the juice. The oil itself may be 
obtained separately, by expression with the fingers on a plate 
of glass. 

383. For unctuous seeds iron plates are used ; and it is cus- 
tomary not only to heat the plates, but to warm the bruised 
seeds in a kettle over the fire, after they have been sprinkled 
with water, as by these means the product is increased, and 
the oil obtained is more limpid. But as the oils obtained in 
this way are more disposed to rancidity, this process should 
either be laid aside altogether, or changed to exposing the 
bruised seeds, inclosed in a bag, to the steam of hot water. 

384. Despumation is generally practised on thick and clam~ 
my liquors, which contain much slimy and other impurities, 
not easily separable by filtration, ‘The scum is made to arise, 
either by simply heating the liquor, or by clarzfyzng it, which 
last is done by mixing with the liquor, when cold, white of 
egg well beaten with a little water, which on being heated 
coagulates, and rises to the surface, carrying with it all the 
impurities. The liquor may now be filtered with ease, or may 
be skimmed with a perforated ladle. Spiritous liquors are 
clarified, without the assistance of heat, by means of isinglass _ 
dissolved in water, or of any albuminous fluid, as milk, which 
coagulates with the action of alcohol. Some expressed juices, 
as those of all the antiscorbutic piants, are instantly clarified 
by the addition of any vegetable acid, as the juice of bitter 
oranges. 

' 385. Fluids can only be separated from each other, when 
they have no tendency to combine, and when they differ ip 
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specific gravity. The separation may be effected by skimming 
off the lighter fluid with a silver or glass spoon; or by draw- 
ing it off by a syringe or syphon; or by means of a glass se- 
paratory, which is an instrument having a projecting tube, 
terminating in a very slender point, through which the heavier 
fluid alone is permitted to run; or by means of the capillary 
attraction of a spongy woollen thread; for no fluid will enter 
a substance whose pores are filled by another, for which it has 
no attraction ; and, lastly, upon the same principle, by means 
of a. filter of unsized paper, previously soaked in one of the 
fluids, which in this way readily passes through it, while the 
_ other remains behind. 

» 386.. Mechanical mixture is performed: by agitation; tritura- 
tion, or kneading; but these will be best considered in treat- 
ing of the forms in which medicines are exhibited. 


APPARATUS. 


387. Before entering on the chemical operations, it will be 
necessary to make a few remarks on the instruments employed 
im performing them. They may be divided into > ' 


a. The vessels in which the effects are performed ; 
6. Fuel, or the means of producing heat ; and 
ce. The means of applying and regulating the heat, or 


lamps and furnaces. 


~ “VESSELS, 


388. The vessels, according to the purposes for which they 
are intended, vary | 


a. In form ; and 
6. In materials. ey 

389. The different forms will be best described when treat- 
ing of the particular operations. 

390. No substance possesses properties which render it pro- 
per to be employed as a material in every instance. We are — 
therefore obliged to select those substances Which possess the 
properties more especially required in the particular operations 
for which they are intended. : 


391. The properties most generally required, are 


a. The power of resisting chemical agents ; 
6. Transparency ; | 
c. Compactness ; 


d. Strength ; av 
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e. Fixity and infusibility ;. al Ty ule. | 
f. And the power of bearing sudden variations of tem- 

: perature without breaking. oe s 

$92. The'metals in general possess the four last: properties 
in considerable ‘perfection, but they are all opaque. | Iron and 
copper are apt to be corroded by chemical agents, and the use 
of the latter is often attended with dangerous consequences. 
These objections are in some measure, but not entirely, res 
moved by tinning them... Tin and lead are too fusible.’ Pla- 
tinum, gold, and silver, resist most of the chemical agents, but 
their expence is an insurmountable objection to their general 
use. did 

393. Good earthen ware resists the greatest intensity. of 
heat, but'is deficient in all the other properties... The basis of 
all kinds of earthen: ware is clay, which possesses the valuable 
quality of being very plastic when wrought with water, and of 
becoming extremely hard when burnt with an intense heat. 
But it contracts so much by heat, that it is extremely apt to 
crack and split; on being exposed to sudden changes of tem- 
perature; it: is therefore necessary to add some’ substance 
which may counteract this property. Siliceous sand, clay re- 
duced to powder, and then burnt with a very intense heat, 
and plumbago, are o¢casionally used. ‘These additions, how- 
ever, are attended. with other mconveniencies ; plumbago, es- 
pecially, is liable to combustion, and sand diminishes the com- 
pactness, so that it becomes necessary to glaze most kinds of 
earthen ware; but when glazed, they are acted upon by che- 
mical agents. The vessels manufactured by Messrs Wedg- 
wood are the best of this description, except those: of porce- 
lain, which are too expensive. 

394. Glass possesses the three first qualities in an eminent 
degree, and may be heated red-hot without melting. Its great- 
est inconvenience is its disposition to crack, or break in pieces, 
when suddenly heated or cooled. As this is occasioned by its 
unequal expansion or contraction, glass vessels should be made 
very thm, and of a round form. They should also be well 
annealed, that is, cooled very slowly, when blown, by placing 
them immediately in a heated oven, while they are yet in a 
soft state. When ill annealed, or cooled suddenly, glass is apt 
to fly in pieces on the slightest change of temperature, or 
touch of a sharp point. We sometimes take advantage of this 
imperfection ; for by means of a red-hot wire, charcoal, or 
bit of a tobacco pipe, glass vessels may be cut into any shape. 
When there is not a crack already in the glass, the point of the 
wire is applied near the edge, a crack is formed, which is 
afterwards easily led in any direction. : ae 


a 
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- 95. Reaumeur’s porcelain, on the contrary, is glass, which 
by surrounding it with Hot sand, is made to cool so slowly, 
that it assumes a crystalline texture, which destroys its trans- 
parency, but imparts to it every other quality wished for in 
chemical vessels. The coarser kinds of glass are commonly 
used in making it; but as there is no manufacture of this va- 
hiable substance; its employment is still very limited. - 


| ‘LUTES. 
-” 896. Lutes also form a necessary part of chemical appara- 
tus. ‘They are compositions of various substances, intended . 
a. To close the joinings of vessels; 
6. To coat glass vessels ; 
c. To line furnaces. 


397. Lutes of the first description are commonly employed 
to confine elastic vapours. .'They should therefore possess the 
following properties : 

a. Viscidity, plasticity, and compactness. 

6. The power of resisting acrid vapours. ' 

c. The power of resisting certain degrees of heat. 


398. The viscidity of lutes depends on the presence either of 


a. Unctuous or resinous substances ; 
6. Mucilaginous substances ; or 
c. Clay or lime. 


399. Lutes of the first kind (398, a) possess the two first 
class of properties in an eminent degree ; but they are in ge- 
neral so fusible, that they cannot be employed when they 
are exposed even to very low degrees of heat, and they will 
not adhere to any substance that is at all moist. Examples. 


a. Kight parts of yellow wax, melted with one of oil of 
turpentine, with or without the addition of resinous 
substances, according to the degree of pliability and 
consistence required. Lavoisier’s lute. » 

6. Four parts of wax, melted with two of varnish and one 
of olive oil. Saussure’s lute. 

c. Three parts of powdered clay, worked up into a paste, 
with one of drying oil, or, what is better, amber 
varnish. The drying oil is prepared by boiling 22.5 
parts of litharge in 16 of linseed oil until it be dis- 
solved. Fat lute. 2 . 

d. Chalk and oil, or glazier’s putty, is well fitted for lut- 
ing tubes permanently into glass vessels, for it be- 
comes so hard that it cannot be easily removed. 
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€. Equsl parts of litharge, quicklime, and powdered clay, 
»-worked into a paste with oil varnish, is sometimes 


applied over the cracks in glass vessels, so as to ae 


them for some purposes. 


ift Melted pitch and brick dust. 


400. Mucilaginous sihetandes (398, 6) such as flour, starch, 


gum, and glue, mixed with water, are sufficiently adhesive, are — 


dried by moderate degrees of heat, and are easily removed 
after the operation, by moistening them with water; but a 
high temperature destroys them, and they do not resist cor- 
rosive vapours. The addition of an insoluble powder is often 
necessary, to give them a sufficient degree of a8 
Examples. 


a Ships of bladder, ‘ahead in water, and applied with 


the inside next the vessels. They are apt, however, 
from their great contraction in drying, to break weak 
vessels. 


6. One part of gum Arabic with six or eight of chalk, form-— 


ed into a paste with water. 
¢. Flour worked into a paste with powdered led or chalk. 
a. Almond or linseed meal formed into a paste with mu- 
cilage or water. 
e. Quicklime in fine powder, hastily mixed with white of 





egg, and instantly applied, sets very quickly, but be- 


comes so hard that it can scarcely be removed. 
ms Slaked lime in fine powder, with gluc, does not set so 
quickly as the former. 

g. The cracks of glass vessels may be cemented by dat bie 
them and a suitable piece of linen over with white of 
egg, strewing both over with finely powdered quick- 
lime, and instantly applying the lmen closely and 
evenly, 


401. Earthy lutes (398, c) resist very high temperatures, 
but they become so hard that they can scarcely be removed, 
end often harden so quickly after they are mixed up, that they 
must be applied immediately. Examples. 


@. Quicklime well incorporated with a sixth part of mu- 
riate of soda.. 

6. Burnt gypsum, made up with water. 

c. One ounce of borax dissolved in a pound of boiling 
water, mixed with a sufficient quantity of powder ed 
clay. Mr Watt’s fire-lute. 
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gd. One part of clay with four of sand, formed into a paste 
: with water. This is also used for coating glass ves- 
sels, in order to render them stronger, and capable of 
resisting intense heat. It is then made into a very thin 
mass, and applied in successive layers, taking care 
that each coat be perfectly dry before another be laid 

on. 2 | 


402. The lutes for lining furnaces will be described when 
éreating of furnaces. 7 | | 

4.03. The junctures of vessels which are to be luted to each o- 
ther, should previously be accurately and firmly fitted, by intro- 
ducing between them, when necessary, short pieces of wood or 
cork, or, if the disproportion be very great, by means of a cork 
fitted to the one vessel, having a circular hole bored through it, 
through which the neck of the other vessel or tube may pass. 

404. After being thus fitted, the lute is either applied very 
thin, by spreading it on slips of linen or paper, and securing 
it with thread; or if it is a paste lute, it is formed into small 
eylinders, which are successively applied to the junctures, 
taking care that each piece be made to adhere firmly and per- 
fectly close in every part before another is put on. Lastly, 
the whole is secured by slips of linen or bladder. 

405. In many cases, to permit the escape of elastic vapours, 
a small hole is made through the lute with a pin, or the lute 
js perforated by a small quill, fitted with a stopper. 


HEAT AND FUEL. 


406. As caloric is an agent of the most extensive utility in 
the chemical operations of pharmacy, it is necessary that we 
should be acquainted with the means of employing it in the 
_¥ost economical and efficient manner. 

407. The rays of the sun are used in the drying of many 
vegetable substances ; and the only attentions necessary, are to 
expose as large a surface as possible, and to turn them fre- 
quently, that every part may be dried alike. They are also 
sometimes used for promoting spontaneous evaporation, 

408. Combustion is a much more powerful and certain 
source of heat. Alcohol, oil, tallow, wood, turf, coal, char- 

coal, and coke, are all occasionally employed. 

409. Alcohol, oil, and melted tallow, can only be burnt on 
porous wicks, which draw up a portion of the fluid to be vola- 
tilized and inflamed. Fluid inflammables are therefore burnt 

_ in lamps of various constructions. But although commonly 
ysed to produce light, they afford an uniform, but not high tem- 
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perature.,, This may however be increased; by increasing the 
number |and ‘size of the wicks. Alcohol prodtices a steady 
heat, no soot, and, if strong, leaves no residuum. Oil gives 
a, higher temperature, but on a common wick produces much 
smoke and soot. These are diminished, and the light and 
heat increased, by making the surface of the flame bear a large 
proportion to the centre ; which is best done by a cylindrical 
wick, so contrived that the air has free access both to the out- 
side and inside of the cylinder, as in Argand’s lamp, invented 
by Mr Bolton of Birmingham. In this way, oil may be made 
to produce a)considerable temperature, of great uniformity, 
and without the inconvenience of smoke. : 
- 410. Wicks have the inconvenience of being charred by the 
high temperature to which they are subjected, and becoming 
so clogged as to prevent the fluid from rising intthem. They 
must then be trimmed ; but this is seldomer necessary with al- 
cohol and fine oils than with the coarser oils.’ Lamps are al- 
so improved by adding a chimney to them. It must admit 
the free access of air to the flame, and then it increases the 
current, confines the heat, and steadies the flame. .The in- 
tensity of the temperature of flame may be greatly increased 
by forcing a, small current of hot air through it, as by the 
blowpipe. Jd te -alddee ad 

411. Wood, turf, coal, charcoal, and coke, solid combusti- 
bles, are burnt in grates and furnaces. Wood has the advan- 
tage of kindling readily, but affords a very unsteady tempera- 
ture, is inconvenient from its flame, smoke, and soot, and re- 
quires much attention. The heavy and dense woods give the 
greatest heat, burn longest, and leave a dense charcoal. 

412. Dry turf gives a steady heat, and does not require so 
much attention as wood ; but it consumes fast, its smoke is 
copious and penetrating, and the empyreumatic smell which 
it imparts to every thing it comes in contact with, adheres to 
them. with great obstinacy. ‘The heavy turf of marshes is pre- 
ferable to the light superficial turf. id 

413. Coal is the fuel most commonly used in this country. 
{ts heat is considerable, and sufficiently permanent, but it pro- 
duces much flame and smoke. : 

414, Charcoal, especially of the dense woods, is a very con- 


‘ venient and excellent fuel. It burns without flame or smoke, 


and gives a strong, uniform, and permanent heat, which may 
be easily regulated, especially when it is not in too large pie- 


ces, and is a little damp. But it is costly, and burns quickly. 


415. Coke, or charred coal, possesses similar properties 
with charcoal ; it is less easily kindled, but is capable of pro-« 
ducing a higher temperature, and burns more slowly. g 
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416. When an open grate is used for chemical purposes, it 
should be provided with cranes to support the vessels, that 
they may not be overturned by the burning away of the fuel. 


FURNACES. 


417. In all furnaces, the principal objects are, to produce a 
sufficient degree of heat, with little consumption of fuel, and to 
be able to regulate the degree of heat: 

_ 418. An unnecessary waste of fuelis prevented iby forming 

_the sides of the furnace of very imperfect conductors of caloric, 
and by constructing it so that the subject operated:'on may be 
exposed to the full action of the fire. 

419. The degree of heat is regulated by the candi, of air 
which comes in contact with the burning fuel. The quantity 
of air is in the compound ratio of the size of the aperture 
through which it enters, and its velocity. ‘The velocity is in- 
creased by mechanical means, as by bellows, or by incrzasing 
the height and width of the chimney. 

, 420. The size and form of furnaces, and the materials of 
-which they are constructed, are various, according to the a 
poses for which they are intended. 

421. The essential parts of a furnace are, 


a. A body for the fuel to burn i in; 

6. A grate for it to burn upon ; 

c. An ash-pit to admit air and receive the ashes’; 

d. A chimney for carrying off the smoke and vapours. 


422. The ash-pit should be perfectly close, except the door, 
which should be furnished with a register-plate, to regulate the 
quantity of air admitted. . 

423. The bars of the grate should be triangular, and placed 


with an angle pointed downwards, and not above half an inch __ 


distant. The grate should be fixed on the outside of the body. 

424. ‘The body may be cylindrical or elliptical, with aper- _ 
tures for introducing the fuel and the subjects of the operation, 
and for conveying away the smoke and vapours. 

425. When the combustion is supported by the current of 
air naturally excited by the burning of the fuel, it is called a 
wind-furnace ; when it is accelerated by increasing the veloci- 
ty of the current by bellows, it forms a blast-furnace ; and 
when the body of the furnace is covered with a dome, which 
terminates in the chimney, it ‘constitutes a reverberatory fur- 
nace. 

426. Datei: are either fixed, and built of fire-brick, or 
portable, and fabricated of platé-iton. “When of iron, they 
must be lined with some badly conducting and refractory sub- 
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stance, both to prevent the dissipation of heat, ‘and to defend 


—- 


the iron against the action of the fire. A mixture of scales of — 


iron and powdered tiles, worked up with blood, hair, and clay, 
is much recommended ; and Professor Hagen says, that it is 
less apt to split and crack,when exposed at once to a violent 
heat, than when dried gradually, according to the common di- 
rections. Dr Black employed two different coatings. -Next 
to the iron, he applied a composition of three parts, by weight, 


of charcoal, and one of fine clay, first mixed in the state of — 


fine powder, and then worked up with as much water as’ per- 
mitted the mass to be formed into balls, which were applied to 
the sides of the furnace, and beat very firm and compact with 
the face of a broad hammer, to the thickness of about one 
inch and a half, in general, but so as to give an. ellipti- 
cal form to the cavity. Over this, another lute, composed of 
six or seven parts of sand, and one of clay, was applied, in the 
same manner, to the thickness of about half an inch. These 
lutes must be allowed to become perfectly dry before the fur- 
nace is heated, which should at first be done gradually. ‘They 
may also be lined with fire-bricks of a proper form, accurately 


fitted and well cemented together before the top-plate is vill: 


ed on. 

427. The general fault of furnaces is, that they adh so 
much air, as to prevent us from regulating the temperature, 
which either becomes too violent and unmanageable, or when 
more cold air is admitted than what is necessary for support- 
ing the combustion, the heat is carried off, and the tempera- 
ture cannot be raised sufficiently. The superior merit of Dr 
Black’s furnace consists in the facility with which the admis- 
sion of air is regulated ; and every attempt hitherto made to 
improve it, by increasing the number of its apertures, have m 
reality injured it. 

428.’ Heat may be applied to vessels employ ed in chemical 
operations. 


a. Directly, as in the open fire and reverberatory furnace; 
6. Or through the medium of sand ; the sand bath ; 

c. Of water; the water bath; 

d. Of steam ; the vapour bath ; 

e. Of air, as in the mufile. 


CHEMICAL OPERATIONS. 


429. In all chemical operations, combination takes place, 
and there are very few of them in which decomposition does 
not also occur. For the sake of method, we shall consider 
them as principally intended to “pr ype 
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a. Change in the form of aggregation ; ; 
b. Combination ; ; | 
c. Decomposition. 


~ 


430. The form of aggregation may be altered by, 
a. Fusion; © - 
b. Vaporization ; i 
c. Condensation ; 
d. Congelation ; 
e. Coagulation. 


431. Liquefaction is commonly employed to express the 
melting of substances, as tallow, wax, resin, &c. which pass 
through intermediate states of softness before they become 
fluid. Fusion is the melting of substances which pass imme- 
diately from the solid to che fluid state, as the salts and the 
metals, except iron and platinumn.. 

432. Fusion is the conversion of a solid into: 2 liquid by the 
sole agency of caloric. Substances differ very much in the de- 
grees of their fusibility ; 3 some, as water and mercury, existing 
as fluids in the ordinary temperatures of the atmosphere ; 
while others, as the pure ear Ns, cannot be melted by any heat 
we can produce. 

433. When a substance acquires by fusion a degree of 
transparency, a dense uniform texture, and. great brittleness, 
and exhibits a conchoidal fracture, with a specular surface, 
and the edges of the fragments very sharp, it is said to be. vi- 
trified. 

434. In general, simple substances are less fusible than com- 
pounds ; thus the simple earths cannot be melted singly, but 
when mixed, are easily fused. . The additions which are some- 
times made to refractory substances to pr omote their fusion, 
are termed fluxes. 

435. These fluxes are generally saline bodies. 3 


a. The alkalies, potass, and soda, promote powerfully tie 
fusion of siliceous stones; but they are only used for ac- 
curate experiments. The white flux is a mixture of a 
little potass with carbonate of potass, and is prepared by 
deflagrating together equal parts of nitrate of potass and 
super-tartrate of potass. © When an oxide is at the same 

time to be reduced, the black fiux is to be preferred, which 
is produced by the deflagration of two parts of super-tar- 
trate of potass, and one » of nitrate of potass. - It differs 
from: the former only in containing a little charcoal. 
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Soap promotes fusion by being converted by the fire in- 
to carbonate of soda and charcoal. 
6. Aluminous stones have their fusion greatly promoted by 
the addition of sub-borate of soda. 
c. Muriate of soda, the mixed phosphate of soda and am- 
monia, and other salts, are also occasionally employed. 


_ 436. An open fire is sufficient to melt some substances ; 
others require the heat of a furnace. 

437. The vessels in which fusion is performed, must resist 
the heat necessary for the operation. In some instances, an 
iron or copper ladle or pot may be used; but most common- 
ly crucibles are employed. Crucibles are of various sizes. 'The 
large crucibles are generally conical, with a small spout for the 
convenience of pouring out: the small ones are truncated tri- 
angular pyramids, and are commonly sold in nests. 

438. The Hessian crucibles are composed of clay and sand, 
and when good, will support an intense heat for many hours, 
without softening or melting; but they are disposed to crack 
when suddenly heated or cooled. ‘This inconvenience may be 
on many occasions avoided, by using a-double crucible, and 
filling up the interstice with sand, or by covering the crucible 
with a lute of clay and sand, by which means the heat is trans- 
mitted more gradually and equally. Those which give a clear 
sound when struck, and are of an uniform thickness, and have 
a reddish brown colour, without black spots, are reckoned the 
best. | 

439. Wedgwood’s crucibles are made of clay mixed with 
baked clay finely pounded, and are in every respect superior 
to the Hessian, but they are very expensive. 

440. ‘The black lead crucibles, formed of clay and plumba- 
go, are very durable, resist sudden changes of temperature, 
and may be repeatedly used; but they are destroyed when 
saline substances’ are melted in them, and suffer combustion 
when exposed red-hot to a current of air. 

441. When placed in a furnace, crucibles should never be 
set upon the bars of the grate, but always upon a support. Dr 
Kennedy found the hottest part of a furnace to be about an 
inch above the grate. They may be covered, to pxevent the 
fuel or ashes from falling into them, with a lid of the same ma- 
terials, or with another crucible inverted over them. 

442. When the fusion is completed, the substance may be 
either permitted to cool in the crucible, or poured into a heat- 
ed mould anointed with tallow, never with oil, or, what is still 
better, covered with a thin coating of chalk, which is applied 
by laying it over with a mixture of chalk diffused in water, 
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and then evaporating the water completely by heat. ‘To pre- 
vent the crucible from being broken by cooling too rapidly, it 
should be either replaced in the furnace; to cool gradually 
with it, or covered with some vessel to prevent its being expo- 
sed immediately to the air. On 

443. Fusion is performed with the intentions, 

a. Of weakening the attraction of aggregation, 
1. To fieilitate mechanical division ; — 
2. To promote chemical action. 
-). Of separating from’ each other, substances of different 
degrees of fusibility. 

444, Vaporzzation is the conversion of a solid or fluid into 
vapour by the agency of caloric. Although vaporability be 
merely a relative term, substances are said to be permanently 
elastic, volatile, or fixed. The permanently elastic fluids or 
gases are those which cannot be condensed into a fluid or so- 
hid form by any abstraction of caloric we are capable of pro- 
ducing. Fixed substances, on the contrary, are those which 
|cannot be converted into vapour by great increase of tempe- 
‘¥ature. ‘The pressure of the atmosphere has a very consider- 
able effect in varying the degree at which substances are con- 
verted into vapour. Some solids, unless subjected to very 
great pressure, are at once converted into vapour, although 
| Most of them pass through the intermediate state of fluidity. 
445. Vaporization is employed, 

a. ‘Yo separate substances differing in volatility. 

6. ‘To promote chemical action, by disaggregating thei. 


446. When employed with cither of these views, either 
a. No regard is paid to the substances volatilized, 
1. From solids, as in ustulation and charring ; 
2. From fluids, as in evaporation ; 


6. Or the substances vaporized are condensed in proper 
vessels, 
1. In a liquid form, as in distillation, 
2. In a solid form, as in sublimation ; 


c. Or the substances disengaged are permanently elastic, 
and are collected in their gaseous form, in a pneumatic 
apparatus. ! 
| 447. Ustulateon is almost entirely a metallurgic operation, 
and is employed to expel the sulphur and arsenic contained in 
r : 
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some metallic ores. It is performed on small quantities in tests 
placed within a muffle. Tests are shallow vessels made of bone 
ashes, or baked clay. Muffles are vessels of baked clay, of a 


semi-cylindrical form, the flat side forming the floor, and the — 


arched portion the roof and sides. ‘The end and:sides are per~ | 


forated with holes for the free transmission of the heated air, 
and the open extremity is placed at the door of the furnace, 
for the inspection and manipulation of the process. ©The re- 
verberatory furnace is commonly employed for roasting, and 
the heat is at first-very gentle, and slowly raised to redness. 
The process is accelerated by exposing as large a surface of the 
substance to be roasted as possible, and by stirring it frequently, 
so as to prevent any agglutination, and to bring every part 
in succession to the surface. 

448. Charring may be performed on any of the compound. 
oxides, by subjecting them to a degree. of heat sufficient 
to expel all their hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, while 
the carbon, being a fixed principle, remains behind in the 
state of charcoal. The temperature necessary for the ope- 
ration may be produced either by the combustion of other sub- 
stances, or by.the partial combustion of the substance to be 
charred. ‘In the former case, the operation may, be perform- 
ed in any vessel which excludes the air, while it permits the 
escape of the v apours formed. In the latter, the access of air 
must be regulated in such a manner, that it may be suppress- 
ed.whenever the combustion has reached the requisite degree; 
for if continued to be admitted, the charcoal itself AEs be 
dissipated 1 in the form of carbonic acid gas, and nothing would 
remain but the alkaline and earthy matter, which these sub- 
stances always contain. When combustion is carried this 
length, the process is termed incineration. Thé vapours which 
arise in the operation of charring, are sometimes condensed, 
as in the manufacture of tar. 


449, Evaporation is the conversion ar a fiuid hte Syapom, 


by its combination with caloric. In this process, the atmosphere 
is not a necessary agent, but rather a hindrance, by its pres- 
sure. This forms a criterion between evaporation and spon- 
taneous evaporation, which is merely the solution of a fluid in 
air. ) | 4 

450. It is performed in open, shallow, or hemispherical 
vessels of silver, tinned copper or iron, earthen-ware or glass. 
The necessary caloric may be furnished by means of an open 
fire, a lamp, or a furnace, and applied either directly, or by the 
intervention of sand, water, or’vapour. ‘The degree of heat 
must be regulated by the nature of the car Operatem on. 
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In general, it should not be greater than what is absolutely 
necessary. 
451. Evaporation may be, 
a. Partial: > 
1. From saline fluids, concentration ; 
2. From viscid fluids, inspissation. 
6. Total exsiccation. — 


452. Concentration is employed, 
a. To lessen the quantity of diluting fluids; deflegma- 
tion : ; 
6. As a preliminary step to crystallization. 


§ 453. Inspissation is almost confined to animal and vegetable 
substances ; and as these are apt to be partially decomposed 
by heat, or to become empyreumatic, the process should al- 
ways be performed, especially towards the end, in a water or 
§ vapour bath. : | ; 
| 454. Lasiccation is here taken in a very limited sense ; for 
ithe term is also with propriety used to express the drying of 
Bvegetables by a gentle heat, the efflorescence of salts, and the 
labstraction of moisture from nixtures of insoluble powders 
with water, by means of. chalk-stones, or powdered chalk 
pressed into a smooth mass. At present, we limit its meaning _ 
jto the total expulsion of moisture from any body by means of 
icaloric. 
| 455. The exsiccation of compound oxides should always be 
performed in the water bath. 
| 456. Salts are deprived of their water of crystallization by 
exposing them to the action of heat in a glass vessel or iron 
ladle. Sometimes they first dissolve in their water of crystal- 
§ lization (or undergo what is called the watery fusion), and are 
afterwards converted into a dry mass by its total expulsion ; as 
in the calcination of borax or burning of alum. 
§ 457.. When exsiccation is ena with a crackling noise, — 
and splitting of the salt, as in muriate of soda, it is termed de- 
crepttation, and is performed by throwing into a heated iron 
vessel, small quantities of the salt at a time, covering it up, 
and waiting until the decrepitation be over, before: a fresh 
quantity is thrown in. - ii reat Oole clases 
458. (xsiccation is performed on saline bodies, to render 
qthem more acrid or pulverulent, or to prepare them for che- 
mical operations. Animal and vegetable substances are ex- 
siccated to give them a solid form, and to prevent their fer- 
mentation. mo | 
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459. Condensation is the reverse of expansion; and is pros 
duced either, 
a. By mechanical pressure forcing out the caloric in a sen- 
sible form, as water is squeezed out of a sponge; or, 
6. By the chemical abstraction of caloric; which is followed 
by an approximation of the particles of the substance. 


460. The latter species of condensation only is the object of — 


our investigation at present. In this way we may be supposed 
to condense, Pi 
a. Substances existing natufally as gases or vapours ; 
6. Substances, naturally solid or fluid, converted into va- 
pours by adventitious circumstances. 


461. The former instance is almost suppositious; for, ex- 
cept the oxygenized muriatic acid gas, we are not able; by any 
diminution of temperature, to reduce the permanently elastic 
fluids to a fluid or solid state. ti 

462. The latter instance is always preceded by vaporization, 
and comprehends these operations in which the substances va- 
porised are condensed in proper vessels. When the prodiict 
is a fluid, it is termed distillation ; when solid, sublimation. 

463. Distillation is said to be performed, 

a. Vid humidd, when fiuids are the subject of the opera- 
tion ; Me 

6. Vid siccd, when solids are subjected to the operation, 
and the fluid product arises from decomposition, and 
a new arrangement of the constituent principles. 


464. The objects of distillation are, 


a. To separate more volatile fluids from less volatile fluids 
or solids $, in ae 

6. To promote the union of different substances ; 

c. To generate new products by the action of fire. 


465. In all distillations, the heat applied should not be 


_ greater than what is necessary for the formation of the vapour, 
and even to this degree it should be gradually raised: |The 


vessels also in which the distillation is performed, should ne- 


ver be filled above one-half, and sometimes not above one- _ 


fourth, lest the substance contained in them should boil over. 
- 466. As distillation is a combination of evaporation and 
condensation, the apparatus consists of two principal parts ; 


a. The vessels in which the vapours are formed. 
b. ‘The vessels in which they are condensed. | 
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467. The vessels employed for both purposes are variously 
shaped, according to the manner in which ‘the operation is 
conducted. The first difference depends on the direction of 
the vapour after its formation. It either ; | 


a. Descends; distillation per descensum < 
6. Ascends; distillation per ascensum : 
c. Or passes off by the side; distillation per latus. — 


468. In the distillation per descensum, a perforated plate, 
| generally of ti:ned iron, is fixed within any convenient vessel, 
‘so as to leave a space beneath it. ‘The subject of the opera- 
| tion is laid on this plate, and is covered by another, accurate- 
| ly fitting the vessel, and sufficiently strong to support the fuel 
| which is burnt upon it. Thus the heat is applied from above, 
and the vapour is forced to descend into the inferior cavity, 
| where it is condensed. In this way the oil of cloves is prepa- 
| xed, and on the same principles tar is manufactured, and mer- 
| cury and zinc are separated from their ores. 
| 469. In the distillation per ascensum the vapour is allowed 
| to arise to some height, and then is conveyed away to be con- 
| densed. The vessel most commonly employed for this pur- 
| pose is the common copper still, which consists of a body for 
| containing the materials, and a head into which the vapour 
| ascends. From the middle of the head a tube arises a short 
| way, and is then reflected downwards, through which the 
steam passes to be condensed. Another kind of head, risings 
| to a great height before it is reflected, is sometimes used for 
separating fluids, which differ little in volatility, as it was sup- 
| posed that the less volatile vapours would be condensed, and 
| fall back into the still, while only the more volatile vapours 
| would arise to the top, so as to pass to the refrigeratory. The 
| same object may be more conveniently attained by managing 
the fire with caution and address. ‘The greater the surface 
exposed, and the less the height the vapours have to ascend, 
the more rapidly does the distillation proceed ; and so well are 
| these principles understood by the Scotch distillers, that they 
| do not take more than three minutes to discharge a still con- 
taining 50 gallons of fluid. | ee 
470. The condensing apparatus used with the common still 
is very simple. ‘The tube in which the head terminates, is in- 
serted into the upper end of a pipe, which is kept cool by pass- 
| ing through a vessel filled with water, called the Refrigerato- 
| ry. This pipe is commonly made of a serpentine form ; but 
| ‘as this renders it difficult to be cleaned, Dr Black recommends 
| asigmoid pipe. The refrigeratory may be furnished with a 
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stop-cock, that when the water it contains becomes too hot, 


and does not condense all the vapour produced, it may be 
changed for cold water. From the lower end of the pipe, the 
product of the distillation drops into the vessel destined to re- 
ceive it; and we may observe, that when any vapour issues 
along with it, we should either diminish the power of the fire, 
or change the water in the refrigeratory. 

471. Circulation was a process formerly in use. It consist- 
ed in arranging the apparatus, so that the vapours were no 
sooner condensed into a fluid form, than this fluid returned 
back into the distilling vessels, to be again vaporised ; and was 
effected by distilling in a glass vessel, with so long a neck that 
the vapours were condensed before they escaped at the upper 
extremity, or by inverting one matrass within another. 

472. When' corrosive substances are distilled in this Ways 
the cucurbit and 2lembic are used; but these substances are 
more conveniently distilled per lotus. 

473. ‘The distillation per latus is performed in a retort, or 
pear-shaped vessel, having the neck bent to one side. ‘The 
body of a good retort is well rounded, uniform in its appear- 
ance, and of an equal thickness, and the 4ieck is sufficiently 
bent to allow the vapours, when condensed, to run freely 
away, but not so much as to render the application of the re- 
ceiver inconvenient, or to bring it too near the furnace. The 
passage from the body into the neck must be perfectly free 
and sufficiently wide, otherwise the vapours produced in the 
retort only circulate in its body, without passing over into the 
receiver. For introducing liquors into the retort without 
soiling its neck, which would injure the product, a bent fun- 


nel is necessary. It must be sufficiently long to introduce the — 


liquor directly into the body of the retort ; ‘and in withdraw- 
ing it, we must keep it carefully applied to the upper part of 
the retort, that the drop hanging from it may not touch the 


inside of the neck. In some cases, where a mixture of diffe- 


rent substances is to be distilled, it is convenient and necessary 
to have the whole apparatus properly adjusted before the mix- 
ture is made, and we must therefore employ a tubulated re- 
tort, or a retort furnished with an aperture, accurately closed 
with a ground stopper. — 

474. The tubulature should be placed on the upper convex 


abe 


part of the retort before it bends to form the neck, so that a : 
fluid poured through it may fall dir aah) into the body without 


soiling the neck. 

M75: Retorts are made of various materials. Flint-glass is 
commonty used when the heat is not so great as to melt it. 
For distillations which require excessive degrees of heat, re- 
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‘torts of earthen ware, or coated glass retorts, are employed. 

Quicksilver is distilled in iron retorts. | 
476. The simplest condensing apparatus used with the re- 

tort, is the common glass receiver ; which is a vessel of a co- 


| nical or globular form, having a neck sufficiently wide to ad- 
| mit the neck of a retort. To prevent the loss and dissipation 


of the vapours to be condensed, the retort and receiver may 
be accurately ground to each other, or secured by some pro- 


| per lute. Means must also be used to prevent the receiver 


from being heated by the caloric evolved during the conden-_ 
sation of the vapours. It,may either be immersed in cold 
water, or covered with snow or pounded ice; or a constant 
evaporation may be supported from its surface, by covering it 
with a cloth, kept moist by means of the descent of water, 
from a vessel placed above it, through minute syphons of 


| spongy worsted threads. But as, during the process of distil- 
| Jation, permanently elastic fluids are often produced, which 


would endanger the breaking of the vessels, these are permit- 
ted to escape, either through a tubulature, or hole in the side 


| of the receiver, or rather through a hole made in the luting. 
| Receivers having a spout issuing from their ‘side, are used 
| when we wish to keep separate the products obtained at 
| different periods of any distillation. For condensing very vo- 
| latile vapours, a series of receivers, communicating with each 
| other, termed Adopters, were formerly used; but these are 

now entirely superseded by Woulfe’s apparatus. : 


477. This apparatus consists of a tubulated retort, adapted 


| to a tubulated receiver. With the tubulature of the receiver, 
_ a three-necked bottle is connected by means of a bent tube,- 
| the further extremity of which is immersed, one or more in- 
_ ches, in some fluid contained in the bottle. A series of two 
| or three similar bottles are connected with this first bottle in 


the same way. In the middle tubulature of each bottle, a glass 


| tube is fixed, having its lower extremity immersed about a 


quarter of an inch in the fluid. The height of the tube above 
the surface of the fluid, must be greater than the sum of the 
columns of fluid standing over the further extremities of the 
connecting tubes, in all the bottles or vessels more remote - 
from the retort. Tubes so adjusted are termed Tubes of Safe- 
ty, for they prevent that reflux of fluid from the more remote 


into the nearer bottles, and into the receiver itself, which 
- would otherwise inevitably happen, on any condensation of 


vapour taking place in the retort, receiver, or nearer bottles. 
Different contrivances for the same purpose have-been descri-. 
bed by Messrs Welter and Burkitt; and a very ingenious 
mode of connecting the vessels without lute has been invent- 
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ed by Citizen Girard, but they would not be easily understood 


without plates. ‘The further tubulature of the last bottle is 
commonly connected with a pneumatic apparatus, by means 
of a bent tube. When the whole is properly adjusted, air 
blown into the retort should pass through the receiver, rise in 
bubbles thr ough the fluids contained in each of the bottles, 
and at last escape by the bent tube. In the receiver, those 
products of distillation are collected, which are condensable 
by cold alone. The first bottle is commonly filled with water, 


and the others with alkaline selutions, or other active fluids ; 


and as the permanently elastic fluids produced, are successive- 
ty subjected to the action of all these, only those gases will 
escape by the bent tube which are a absorbable by any of 
them. 


PNEUMATIC APPARATUS. 


“ 
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478. The great importance of the elastic fluids in modern 


chemistry, has’ rendered an acquaintance with the means of 
collecting and preserving them indispensable. 

479. When a gas is produced by any means, it may be re- 
ceived either, 


a. Into vessels absolutely empty; or 
b. Into vessels filled with some fluid, on 5 it exerts 
no action. 


480. ‘The first mode of collecting gases, may be practised 
by means of a bladder, moistened sufficiently to make it per- 


fectly pliable, and then compressed so as to empty it entirely. ” 


In this state it may be easily filled with any gas. An 
oiled silk bag will answer the same purpose, and is. more con- 
venient in some respects, as it may be made of any size or 
orm 

481. Glass or metallic vessels, such as balloons, may also be 
emptied for the purpose of receiving gases, by fittmg them 
with a stop-cock, and exhausting the air from them by1 means 
of an air-pump. 

482. But the second mode of collecting gases is the most 
convenient and common. 

483. The vessels may be filled either, 


a. With a fluid lighter; or 
6. Heavier than the gas to be received into it. 


484. The former method is seldom employed; but if we con- i 


duct a stream of any gas heayier than atmospheric air, such as 
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carbonic acid gas, muriatic acid gas, &c. to the bottom of an: 
vessel, it will gradually displace the air, and fill the vessel.“ 
485. On the contrary, a gas lighter than the atmospherie 
air, such as hydrogen, may be collected ia an inverted vessel 
by conducting a stream of it to the top. ps 


486. But gases are most commonly collected by conduct- | 


ing the stream of gas into an inverted glass jar, or any other 
vessel filled with water or mercury., ‘The gas ascends to the 
upper part of the vessel, and displaces the fluid. In this way 
gas may be kept a very long time, provided a small quantity 
of the fluid be left in’ the vessels, which prevents both the 
escape of the gas, and the admission of atmospheric air. ; 

487. The vessels may be of various shapes; but the most 
commonly employed aré cylindrical. ‘They may be either 
open only at one extremity, or furnished at the other with 
a stop-cock. - ; : 

488. The manner of filling these vessels with fluid, is to 
immerse them completely in it, with the open extremity di- 
rected a little upwards, so that the whole air may escape from 
them, and then inverting them with their mouths downwards. 
- 489. For filling them with convenience, a trough or cistern 
is commonly used. ‘This either should be hollowed out of a 
solid block of wood or marble; or, if it be constructed of 
wood, it should be well painted, or lined with lead or tinned 


copper. Its size may vary very much; but it should contain | 
a sufficient depth of fluid to cover the largest transverse dia- 


meter of the vessels to be filled in it. At one end or side, 
there should be a shelf for holding the vessels after they are 
filled. This shelf should be placed about an inch and a half 
below the surface of the fluid, and should be perforated with 
several holes, forming the apices of corresponding conical ex- 
cavations on the lower side, through which, as through in- 
verted funnels, gaseous fluids may be more easily introduced 
into the vessels placed over them. In general, the vessels 
used with a mercurial apparatus should be stronger and small- 
er than those for a water-cistern. | 

490. We should also have a variety of glass and elastic 
tubes for conveying the gases from the vessels in which they 
are formed to the funnels under the shelf. - 

491. Rectification is the repeated distillation of any fluid. 
When distillation renders the fluid stronger, or abstracts wa- 
ter frorn it, it is termed Dephlegmation. When a fluid is dis- 
tilled off from any substance, it is called Abstraction ; and if 
the product be redistilled from the same substance, or a fresh / 
quantity of the substance, it is denominated Cohobation. 

492, Sublimation differs from distillation only in the form 


* 
i 
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of the product. When it is compact, it is termed a Subli- 
mate ; when loose and spongy, it formerly. had the improper 
| appellation of Flowers.’ Sublimation is sometimes performed 
in a crucible, and the vapours are condensed in a paper cone, 
or in another crucible inverted over it ; sometimes im the 
lower part of a glass flask, cucurbit, or phial, and the con- 
“densation is effected in the upper part or capital, and some- 
times in a retort with a very short and wide neck, to which a 
conical receiver is fitted. The heat is most commonly applied 
: through the medium of a sand+bath ; 5 and the degree oi heat, 
and the depth to which the vessel is inserted in it are regula- 
ted by the nature of the sublimation. 
493. Congelation is the reduction of a fluid into a solid 
form, in consequence of the abstraction of caloric. The 
means employed for abstracting caloric are the evaporation 


of volatile fluids, the solution of solids, and the contact of cold. 


bodies. 

494. Coagulation is the conversion of a fluid into a solid of 
greater or less consistence, merely in consequence of a new 
arrangement of its particles, as during the process there is no 
separation of caloric or any cther substance. The means of 
producing coagulation are, increase of temperature, and the 
addition of certain substances, as acids and runnets. 


COMBINATION. 


495. Chemical combination is the intimate union of the 
‘particles of at least two heterogeneous bodies. It is the ef- 
fect resulting from the exertion of the attraction of affinity, 
and is therefore subjected to all the laws of affinity. 

496. To produce the chemical union of any bodies, it is 
necessary, 


1. That they possess affinity for each other ; 
2. That their particles come into actual contact 5 


. That the strength of the affinity be greater than any 


counteracting causes which may be present. 
497. The principal counteracting causes are, 


J. The attraction of aggregation ; 
2. Affinities for other substances. , 


498. The means to be employed for overcoming the action 
of other affinities will be treated of under Decomposition. 


499. The attraction of aggregation is overcome by means of — 


1.. Mechanical division. 
~ » 2.°The action of caloric. 





: 
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500. Gomistuatlen: is facilitated ii increasing the points of 
actual contact. 


1. By mechanical agitation: ; 
2. By condensation ; compression. 


501. The processes employed for producing combination, 
may be considered, 


1. With regard to the nature of the substances combi 
“ned; and, | ‘ 
2. To the nature of the Sper produced, 


Gases, 


1. Combine with gases ; 
_ 2. And dissolve fluids or solids 5 
3. Or are absorbed by them. 


Fluids, 


1. Are dissolved in gases ; 

2. Or absorb them ; 

-3. Combine with fluids ; 

4, And dissolve solids ; 

5. Or are rendered solid by them. 


Solids, . 


1. Are dissolved in fluids and in gases; or, 
2. Absorb gases ; 
3. And solidify fluids. 


| 502. The combination of gases with each other, in some 
| instances, takes place when simply mixed together : thus ni- 
trous and oxygen gases combine as soon as s they come into 
contact ; in other ceo ene it is necessary to elevate their _ 
temperature to a degree sufficient for their inflammation, ei- 
ther by means of the electric spark, or the contact of an ig- 
nited body, as in the combination of oxygen gas with hydro- 
gen or nitrogen gas. 

503. When gases combine with each other, there is always 
a considerable diminution of bulk, and not ah equently they 
are condensed into a liquid or fal form. Hydrogen and 
oxygen gases form water: muriatic acid and ammonia gases 
form solid muriate of ammonia. But when the combination 
is effected by ignition, a violent expansion, which endangers 
the bursting of the vessels, previously takes place, in conse- 
quence of the increase of temperature. 

504. Solution is the diminution of aggregation in any solid 


4 
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or fluid substanee, in consequence of its entering into chemi- 


cal combination. The substance, whether solid or fluid, 


whose ageregation is lessened, is termed the Solvend ; and the | 


substance, by whose agency the solution is effected, is often 
called the Mensvien or Solvent. | 

505. Solution is said to be performed va Aumida, when the 
natural form of the solvent is fluid; but when the agency of 
heat is necessary to give the solvent its fluid form, the solution 
is said to be performed via szcca. 

506. The dissolving power of each menstruum is limited, 
and is determinate with regard to each solvend. The solubi- 
lity of bodies is also limited and determinate with regard to 
each menstruum. 7 

507. When any menstruum has dissolved the greatest pos- 
sible quantity of any solvend, it is said to be saturated with it. 
But, in some cases, although saturated with one substance, it 
ts still capable of dissolving others. ‘Thus a saturated solution 
of muriate of soda will dissolve a certain quantity of nitrate of 
potass, and after that a portion of muriate of ammonia. 

508. The dissolving power of solvents, and consequently 
the solubility of solvends, are generally increased by increase 
of temperature; and conversely, this power is diminished by 
diminution of temperature; so that, from a saturated solu- 
tion, a separation of a portion of the solvend generally takes 
place on any reduction of temperature. This property be- 
comes extremely useful in many chemical operations, especial- 
ty in crystallization. | 

509. Particular terms have been applied to particular cases 
of solution. 

510. The solution of a fluid in the atmosphere is termed 
spontaneous evaporation. It is promoted by exposing a large 
surface, by frequently renewing the air in contact with the 
surface, and by increase of temperature. Ss 

511. Some solids have so strong an affinity for water, that 
they attract it from the atmosphere in sufficient quantity to 
dissolve them. These are said to deliquesce. Others, on the 
contrary, retain their water of crystallization with so weak a 
force, that the atmosphere attracts it from them, so that they 
erumble into powder. ‘These are said to effloresce. Both 
operations are promoted by exposing large surfaces, and by a 
current of air; but the latter is facilitated by a warm dry air, 
and the former by a cold humid atmosphere. 

512. Solution is also employed to separate substances (for 
example, saline bodies), which are soluble in the menstruum, 
from others which are not. . When our object is to obtain the 
soluble substance in a state of purity, the operation is termed 





| 
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iviviation. In this as small a quantity of the menstruum as 
is pdssible is used. When; however; solution is employed to 
free an insoluble substance from soluble impurities, it. is terms 
ed edulcoration, which is best performed by using a very large 
quantity of the menstruum. —_ | . OE 
| 618. Organic products being generally composed of hete- 
‘rogénous, substances, are only partially soluble im the different 
menstruas To the solution of any of these substances, while 
the others remain undissolved, the term extraction is applied’; 
| and when, by evaporation, the sulistance extracted is reduced 
to a solid form, it is termed an Extract, which is hard or 
soft, watery. or spitituous, according to the degree of consis- 
tency it acquires; and the nature of the menstruum employ- 
ed. | oun 1G 

| $14. LInfusion is. employed to extract. the virtues of aroma- 
tic ahd volatile substances, which would be dissipated by de- 
|coction, and destroyed by maceration, and to separate sub- 
stances of easy solution from others which are less soluble. 
The process consists in pouring upon the substance to be in- 
| fused, placed in a proper vessel, the menstruum, either hot or 
| cold, according to the direction, covering it up, agitating it 
| frequently, and after a due time straining or decanting off 
| the liquor, which is then termed the Infusion. ! 

515. Maceration differs from infusion, it being continued 
for a longer time, and can only be employed for substances 
| which do not easily ferment or spoil. 

| 616. Digestion, on the other hand, differs from maceration 
| only in the activity of the menstruum being promoted by a 
| gentle degree of heat. It is commonly performed in a glass 
| matrass, which should only be filled one-third, and covered 
| with a piece of wet bladder, pierced with one or more small 
| holess so that the evaporation of the menstruum may be pre- 
vented as much as possible, without risk of bursting the ves- 
sel. The vessel may be heated, either by means of the sun’s 
rays, of 4 common fire, or of the sand-bath; and when the 
last is employed, -the vessel should not be sunk deeper in the 
_sand than the portion that is filled. Sometimes, when the 
menstruum employed is valuable, a distilling apparatus is used 
to prevent any waste of it. At other times, a blind capital is 
inted on the matrass, or a smaller matrass is inverted within 
a larger one; and as the vapour which arises is condensed in 
| it, and runs back into the larger, the process in this form has 
got the name of Circulation. 

517. Decoction is performed by subjecting the substances 
| operated on to a degree of heat, which is sufficient to convert 
the menstruum into vapour, and can only be employed with 
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advantage for extracting principles which are not volatile, and 
from substances whose texture is so dense and compact as to 
resist the less active methods of solution. When the men- 
struum is valuable, that portion of it which ‘is converted into ° 
vapour is generally saved by condensing it in a distilling ap- 
paratus. . 

' 518. Solutions in alcchol are termed Tinctures, and in ~ 
vinegar or wine, Medicated vinegars or wines. ‘The solution 
of metals in mercury is termed Amalgamation... The.combi- 
nations of other metals with each other form Alloys. 

_ 519. Absorption is the condensation of a gas into a fluid or 
solid form, in consequence of its combination with a fuid or 
solid. It is facilitated by increase of surface and agitation ; 
and the power of absorption in fluids is much increased by 
compression and diminution of temperature, although in 
every instance it be limited and determinate. Dr Nooth in- 

vented an ingenious apparatus for combining gases with 
fluids ; and Messrs Schweppe, Henry, Paul, and Cuthbertson, 
have very advantageously employed compression. 

520. Consolidation. Fluids often become solid by entering 
into combination with solids; and this change is always ac- 
companied by considerable increase of pea ature, as in the 
slaking of lime. , | 


DECOMPOSITION. 


521. Decomposition is the Soe of bodies which were 
ehemically combined. 

522. It can only be effected by the agency of sili 
possessing a stronger affinity for one or more of the consti- — 
tuents of the compound, than these possess for each other. 

523. Decomposition has acquired various appellations, ac- 
cording to the phenomena which accompany it. 

524. Dissolution differs from solution in being neva panied 
by the decomposition, or 2 change in the nature of the sub- 
stance dissolved. ‘Thus, we correctly say, a solution of lime 
in muriatic acid, and a dissolution of chalk in muriatic acid. 

525. Sometimes a gas is separated during the action of 
bodies on each other. When this escapes with considerable 
violence and agitation of the fluid, it is. termed effervescence. 
The gas is very frequently allowed to escape into the atmos- 
phere, but at other times is either collected in a pneumatic 
apparatus, or made to enter into some new combination. 
‘The vessels in which an effervescing mixture is made, should 
be high and sufficiently large, to prevent any loss of the ma- 
terials from their running over; and in some cases the mix- 
ture must be made slowly and gradually. 
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526. Precipitation is the reverse of solution. It compre- 
hends all those processes in which a solid is obtained by the 
decomposition of a solution. The substance separated is 
termed a Precipitate, if it sink to the bottom of the fluid ; or 
a Cream, if it swim above it. Precipitation, like solution; i 16 
| performed either via humida, or via sicca. Dis 
527. The objects of precipitation are,. 


1. The separation of substances from solutions in which 
they are contained ; 

2, ee purification of ‘solutions from precipitable im- 
purities ; ; 

3. The formation of new combinations. 


3 


528. Precipitation is effected, 


1. Bylessening the quantity of the solvent by tt 
_ 2. By diminishing its solvent power, as by’ reduction of 
temperature, or dilution ; : 
3. Or by the addition of some ‘chemical agent, which 
‘from its more powerful affinities, - 
a. Either combines with the solvent, and precipitates 
_ the solvend, 
b. Or forms itself an insoluble compound with: some 
constituent of the solution. * 


| 529. The two first means of } pr écipitation have been alr eady _ 
‘noticed. “ Indeed they are rarely considered as instances of 

| precipitation, as the effect is gradual, and the precipitated 
/matter most commonly assumes ; determinate figures. 

| 530. In performing it in the last manner, we may observe 
| the following rules : : | 


1. The solution and precipitant must possess the requi- 
site degree of purity. 
2. The solution should be perfectly saturated, to avoid un- 
_ necessary consumption of the solvent or precipitant. 
. The one is to be added oe and ace to the 
other. 
4, After each addition, sone are ito be weedy mixed 
by agitation. 
5. We must allow the nideenee to settle, after'we think 
that enough of the precipitant has been added, and 
« try alittle “of the clear solution, by adding to it some 
of the precipitant: if any precipitation takes place, 
. we have not added enough of the precipitant. ‘This 
precaution is necessary, not | only to avoid loss, but 
in Many instances, the precipitant, if added in ex- 
cess, re-dissolves or combines with the precipitate. 
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531. After the precipitation is ctuibeaei the precipitate is : 


to be separated from the supernatant fluid by some of the 
means already noticed. 

_532. Whien the precipitate is the chief object of our pro- 
cess, and wheii it is not soluble in water, it is often advisable 
to dilute, to a considerable degree, both the solution and pre- 
cipitant, before performing the operation. When it is only 
difficultly soluble, we must content ourselves with washing the 
precipitate, after it is separated by filtration. In some cases, 
the separation of the precipitate is much assisted by a gentle 
heat. 


533: Rrsacollivate as is a species of precipitation, in which q 


the particles of the solvend, on separating from the solution, 
assume certain determinate forms. 
534. The conditions necessary for crystallization are, 


1. That the integrant particles have a tendency to ar- 
range themselves in a determinate manner when 
acted on by the attraction of aggregation ; 

2. That they be disaggregated, at least so far as to pos- 
sess sufficient mobility to assume their peculiar ar- 
_Tangement ; 

3. That the causes aa them be.slowly and 

~ gradually removed. | 


535. Notwithstanding the immense variety in the forms of — 


erystals, M. Hany has rendered it probable, that there are only 
three forms of the integrant particles : 


The parallelopiped. 
The triangular prism. 
The tetrahedron. 


© bo k= 
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536. But as these particles may unite in different ways, 
either by their faces or edges, they will compose crystals of 
various forms. 

537. The primitive forms have been reduced to six: 


1. The parallelopiped. 
2. 'The regular tetrahedron. 
3, The octahedron with triangular faces. . 
fe The six-sided prism. 
. The dodecahedron terminated by rhombs. 
6. The dodecahedron with isosceles triangular faces. 


_ , 588. Almost all substances, on er -ystallizing, rétain a portion | 


ef water combined with them, which is essential to their exist- 


ence as crystals, and is therefore denominated water of crystal- 
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lization. - Its quantity varies very much in different crystal- 
lized substances. ) TS al dO | 
589. The means by which the particles of bodies are disag= 
3 gregated, so as to admit of crystallization, are solution, fusion, 
vaporization, or mechanical division and suspension in a fiuid 
| medium. aes 
} 540. The means by which the disaggregating causes are re- 
moved, are, evaporation, reduction of temperature, and rest. 
| 541. When bodies are merely suspended in a state of ex- 
!'treme mechanical division, nothing but rest is necessary for 
their crystallization.  - iv ri a | 
}. 542. When they are disaggregated by fusion or vaporiza- 
tion, the regularity of their crystals depends on the slowness 
with which their temperature is reduced; for if cooled too 
quickly, their particles have not time to arrange themselves, 
and are converted at once into a confused or unvaried solid 
mass. ‘Thus glass, which, when cooled quickly, is so perfectly 
‘uniform in its appearance, when cooled slowly, has a crystal- 
line texture. But in order to obtain crystals by means of fu- 
sion, it is often necessary, after the substance has begun to 
crystallize, to remove the part which remains fluid; for other- 
‘wise it would fill up the interstices among the crystals first 
‘formed, and give the whole the appearance of one solid mass. 
Thus, after a crust has formed on the top of melted sulphur, by 
pouring off the still fluid part, we obtain regular crystals. 
@ 543. The means by which bodies, which have been disag- 
igregated by solution, are made to crystallize most regularly, 
ivary according to the habitudes of the bodies with their sol- 
lvents and caloric. | : 
| 544. Some saline substances are much more soluble in hot 
than in cold water; therefore, a boiling saturated solution of 
any of these will deposite; on cooling, the excess of salt, which 
it is unable to dissolve when cold. ‘These salts commonly con- 
tain much water of crystallization. 
§ 545. Other salts are scarcely, if at all, more soluble in hot 
than in:cold water ; and therefore their solutions must be eva- 
yporated, either by heat, or spontaneously. ‘These salts com- 
#monly contain little water of crystallization. 
546. The beauty and size of the crystals depend upon the 
Bpurity of the solution, its quantity, and the mode of conduct- 
ling the evaporation and cooling. | di. 
} 547. When the salt is not more soluble in hot than in cold 
water, by means of gentle evaporation, a succession of pellicles 
are formed on the top of the solution, which either are re- 
Bmoved, or permitted to sink to the bottom by their own 
‘weight ; and the evaporation is continued until the crystalliza- 
tion be completed. | 


G 
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548. But when the salt is capable of crystallizing on cool-— 
ing, the evaporation is only continued until a drop ‘of the so- 
lution, placed upon some cold body, shews a disposition to ' 
crystallize, or at farthest only until the first appearance of a 
pellicle’ The solution is then covered up, and set aside to 
cool; and the more slowly it cools, the more regular are the 
cry stals: The mother-water, or solution which remains after 
the crystals are formed, may be repeatedly treated in the same 
way as long as it is capable of furnishing any more salt. 

549. When very large and beautiful crystals are wanted, 
they may be obtained by laying well-formed crystals ina satu- 
rated solution of the same aay: and turning them every day- 
In this way their size may be considerably increased, though 
not without limitation; for after a certain time, they grew | 
smaller instead of larger. 

550. Crystallization is employed, 


1. To obtain crystallizable substances in a state of purity; 
2. To separate them from each other, by taking advantage 
of their different solubility at different a ce 


OXYGENIZEMEN T. 


551. The combination of oxygen is the hes. of many che- - 
hs and pharmaceutical processes. 
. With regard to the manner of combination the axy- 
Br ee may take place, either, 


a. Without the production of heat and light, to express F 
which there is no other than the generic term oxyge- 
nizement ; OY, 

6. With the production of heat and light; combustion. 

1. In substances which remain fixed at the tempera- 
ture necessary for their combustion, there is no 
other more specific term ; 

2. In substances which exist as gases, or are pre- 
viously reduced to the state of vapour’ by the 
temperature necessary, it is termed znflamma- 
tion ; and if it proceed with very eT violence — 
and rapidity, deflagration. 


Aisa 553. Combustion and inflammation have been already ut 
! scribed. 
554. Deflagration, from its violence, must always be per= 
formed with caution. 'The common mode of condueting this 
process is, to introduce the substances to be deflagrated toge- ” 
ther into any convenient vessel, commonly an iron pot, or 
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crucible, heated to redness. But to obviate any inconvenience, 
and to insure the success of the process, they are previously 
made perfectly dry, reduced to powder, and thoroughly mixed 
together. . The compound is then deflagrated gradually, gene- 
rally by spoonfuls; but we must take care always to examine 
the spoon, lest a spark should adhere to it, which might set 
fire to the whole mass. During the process, the portion intro- 
duced should be frequently stirred. ; 
555. The oxygen necessary for the process of oxygenation 
may be derived from the decomposition, 
a. Of oxygen gas, or atmospheric air; 
b. Of oxides, particularly water 5 ie 
c. Of acids and their combinations, especially the nitric 
and oxygenized muriatic acids. — ) | 


556. The different modes of oxygenizement are intended » 
either, | } } . 
a.'To produce heat and light ; 
6. To obtain an oxygenized product ; | 
1. An oxide, when the process may be termed 
Oxidizement ; : : : 
2, An acid, Acidification. 
- 3. An alkali or earth. | 
c. To remove an oxygenizable substance. | 


557. Hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, are never, unless for 
xperiment, oxygenized as simple substances. Ay . 

558. Sulphur is converted into sulphuric acid by burning it 
in leaden chambers, or by deflagrating it with nitrate of po- 
ass: and phosphorus is acidified by inflammation, in the at- 
osphere. . : Ls 
559. Of all the simple oxygenizable substances, the metals 
are most frequently combined with oxygen ; and, as in conse- 
juence of this combination, they lose their metallic appear- 
nce, they were formerly said to be calcined or corroded. 
560. Metals differ very much in the facility with which they 
re oxygenized by the contact of oxygen gas. For some, as 
ton and manganese, the ordinary temperature of the atmos- 
here is necessary; but others, as potassiuni and sodium, aré 
xygenized even. by the contact of ice; while others, as gold 
ind platinum, scarcely undergo any change in the most violent 
eat. Upon these the operation is performed by heating them 
o the requisite temperature, and exposing themt to the dction 
f the air ; and on the fusible metals it is promoted. by stirring 
hem when aelted. : 
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561. Metals also differ in the mode of their action upon wa- 
ter. They are either capable of decomposing water, 
a. At every temperature, as potassium and sodium. 
6. At ordinary temperatures, as iron, zinc, manganese, &c. 
c. At elevated temperatures, as antimony and tin; or 
d. When acted upon at the same time by an acid or ant 
alkali, as copper, lead, bismuth ; or, lastly, 
e. They are incapable of decomposing it, as gold, silver, 
mercury, platinum. | 2 









562. The oxygenizement of metals by water is promoted by 
the action of air. Tron, for example, is more quickly rusted 
by being merely moistened with water, than when totally im- 
mersed in water. : 

563. But the acids are the most powerful agents in oxy- 
genizing metals. They act in two ways, either, — > | 
_» 1. By enabling them to decompose water. 
2. By being decomposed themselves. 


564. Sulphuric acid is decomposed by very few metals, un- 
fess assisted by a considerable increase of temperature; but it 
powerfully promotes the decomposition of water. 

565. Nitric acid is decomposed by many of the metals with 
very great violence, proceeding, in some instances, even to in- 
flammation. It also oxygenizes them to the highest degree of 
which they are susceptible... It seldom produces the decompo-. 
sition of water. — be? : eer tae 

566. Muriatic acid is never decomposed, and only acts on 
those metals capable of decomposing water. = | 

567. Oxygenized muriatic acid resembles the nitric, both in 
‘the violence of its action, and in the extent to which it sarries 
the oxygenizement of the metals. : | 

568. The metals are susceptible of different degrées of oxy- 
genizement, some of them even of acidification, and, in gene- 
ral, they are more oxygenized, according to the rapidity of the 

rocess. When proceeding too slowly, it may be accelerated. 
y heat; when too violent, it must be checked by diminution 
of temperature, as by plunging the vessel in which the opera- 
tion is performing into cold water. __ ey Se 

569. When the degree of oxygenizement is not very great, 
the oxide formed generally enters into combination with the 
acid employed, and forms a metallic salt; but when carried te 
its highest degree, the oxide is often insoluble. _ 


4 “DISOXYGENIZEMENT OF METALLIC OXIDES AND ACIDS. 


570. This process was formerly termed reduction, from its 
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restoring the metals to their metallic splendour, and is perform- 
ed by causing some body to act upon them, which has a 
greater affinity for oxygen than they have. The different me- 
tals themselves vary very much in the degree of this affinity, 
so that they are reduced with very different degrees of facili- 
ty. Gold, silver, platinum, and mercury, are reduced by mere- 
ly exposing them to a sufficient degree of heat in close vessels. 
‘The oxygen at this temperature has a greater affinity for ca- 
loric than for the metals, and is therefore driven off in the 
form of very pure oxygen gas. | 

571. Some other metallic oxides which resist the simple ac- 
tion of heat, may be reduced by melting them in contact with 
charcoal, or substances which may be charred, such as oil, fat, 
rosin, pitch, &c. Besides the charcoal, different saline fluxes 
are also added, to facilitate the fusion of the oxide. 

572. The oxide to be reduced is mixed. with a sufficient 
quantity of any of these substances, and placed in the bottom 
of a crucible, which is afterwards filled up with charcoal pow- 
der, to prevent entirely the access of the air, and exposed for 
a length of time to a sufficiently high temperature, when a 
button of the metal will commonly be found in the bottom of 
the crucible. Upon the volatile metals, such as arsenic and 
zinc, this operation must be performed in a distilling or sub- 
liming apparatus.. Some metallic oxides, such as those of pla- 
tinum, columbium, &c. cannot be reduced, from our being 
unable to produce a degree of heat sufficient to melt them. 

_ 573. But galvanism is by far the most powerful disoxy- 
genizing process. By means of it the metallic bases of the al- 
kalies and earths have been discovered. | 

574, Metals may be also obtained from the metallic salts, by 
inserting in a solution of these a plate of another metal, pos- 
sessing a stronger affinity for oxygen than for the acid. Thus 
copper is precipitated by iron, and arsenic by zinc. We must 
only take care that the two metals have no remarkable affinity 
for each other, as in that case an alloy is commonly produced. 
For example, when mercury is placed in a solution of silver, 
a crystallized amalgam of silver. is obtained, formerly called the | 
Arbor Diane. . 

_ 575. The compound oxides may be further oxygenized, by 
treating them with nitric acid. In. this way various oxides and 
acids are formed, according to the nature of the oxide operated 
on, the quantity of the acid, and the mode of conducting the 
process. Bit ion 
576.Hermentation. They also undergo changes by gra- 
dually combining with the oxygen of the atmosphere. In 
some:cases, this combination is attended with remarkable phe- 
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nomena, ae have been classed under the term Jermenta- 
zion. 
577. There are several species of fermentation, which have 
' been named from the products they afford. 
1. The saccharine, which produces sugar. 
2. 'Fhe vinous, which produces wines beer, and similar 
fluids. 
3. The panary, which produces ao ead. 
4. ‘The acetous, which produces vinegar. 
5. The putrefactive, which produces ammonia. 


578. The same substances are sometimes capable of under- 
going the first, second, fourth, and fifth ; or third, fourth, and 
fifth, successively, but never in a retrograde order. 

579. The conditions necessary for all of them ar es 

1. The presence of a sufficient quantity of fermentable 
matter 5 
. The presence of a certain proportion of water 5 
4 The contact of atmospheric air ; and, 
4. A certain temperature. 


580. The saccharine fermeniution.—The ded of ito 
when moistened with a certain quantity of water, and exposed 
to the contact of the atmospheric air, at a temperature of not 
less than 50°, swell, and shew marks of incipient vegetation, 
by pushing forth the radicle. If at this period the fermenta- — 
tion be checked, by exposing them to a considerable degree of 
heat, and drying them thoroughly, the insipid amylaceous mat-_ 
- ter, of which the seeds principally consisted, will be found to 
be changed in part into a sweet saccharine substance. ‘The_ 
oxygen of the air, in contact with the seeds, is at the same — 
time converted into carbonic acid gas, by combinin with part. 
of the carbon of the seeds; and there is a considerable in- 
crease of temperature in the fermenting mass, even to such a 
degree as sometimes to set it on fire. Similar phenomena oc- 
cur in the maturation of fruits ; in the cookery of some roots 
and fruits, and during the heating of hay, when put up too 
wet. 

581. The vinous fermentation.—The conditions necessary 
for the vinous fermentation, are the presence of proper pro- 
portions of sugar, acid, extract, and water, and a temperature, 
of about 70°. When these circumstances exist, an intestine 
motion commences in the fluid ; it becomes thick and muddy, 
its. temperature increases, and carbonic acid gas is evolved. 
After a time the fermentation ceases, the feces rise to the tops 
or subside to the bottom, the liquor becomes clear, .it has lost 
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its saccharine taste, and assumed a new one; and. its specific 
gravity is diminished. If the fermentation has been complete; 
the sugar is. entirely decomposed, and. the fermented hquor 
consists. of a large proportion of water, of alcohol, of malic 
acid, of extract, of essential oil, and colouring matter. The 
- substances most commonly subjected to this fermentation are 
must, which is the expressed juice of the grape; and which 
produces the best wines; the juice of the currant and gocse- 
berry, which, with the addition of sugar, form our home-made 
wines; the juices of the apple and pear, which give cyder and 
perry; and an infusion of malt, which, when fermented. with 
yeast, forms beer. ‘The briskness and sparkling of some of 
these liquors depend on their being put into close vessels be- 
fore the fermentation is completed; by which means a portion 
of carbonic acid gas is retained. 
‘ 582. The acetous fermentation.—All vinous liquors are sus 
ceptible of the acetous fermentation, provided they be exposed 
to the action of the atmosphere, in a temperature not less than 
70°, An intestine motion and hissing noise sensibly take 
place in the fluid ; it becomes turbid, with filaments fioating in 
it; and its temperature increases; it exhales a pungent acid 
smell, without any disengagement of carbonic acid gas. Gra- 
dually these phenomena cease ; the temperature decreases, 
the motion subsides, and the liquor becomes clear, having de- 
posited a sediment and red glairy matter, which adheres to 
the sides of the vessel. During this process, the alcohol and 
malic acid disappear entirely, oxygen is absorbed, and acetous 
acid formed. : 

583. The panary and colouring fermentation——is less under- 
stood than those already described. A paste of wheat-flour 
and water, exposed at a temperature of 65°, swells, emits a 

small quantity of gas, and acquires new properties. The glu- 

ten disappears, and the paste acquires a sour disagreeable taste. 
If a just proportion of this fermented paste or leaven, or, what 
is still better, if some barm be formed into a paste with wheat- 
flour and water, the same fermentation is excited, without the 
disagreeable taste being produced; the gas evolved is prevent- 
ed from escaping by the viscidity of the paste, which therefore 
swells, and if baked, forms light spongy bread. 

584. The putrefactive fermentation.—Although vegetable 
substances, when they are destroyed by spontaneous decompo- 
sition, are said to putrefy, we shall consider this fermentation 
as belonging exclusively to animal substances, or those which 
confain nitrogen as an elementary principle. The essential 
conditions of putrefaction are humidity, and a temperature be- 
tween 45° and 110°. ‘The presence of air, the diminution of 


/ 
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pressure, and the addition of ferments, are not essential, but 
accelerate its progress. ‘The smell is at first insipid and dis- 
agreeable, but afterwards insupportably fetid, although the fe- 
tor, for a time, is somewhat diminished by the mixture of an ~~ 
ammoniacal odour. Liquids become turbid and. flocculent. ~ 
Soft substances melt down into a gelatinous mass, in which | 
there is a kind of gentle motion and swelling up, from the slow 
and scanty formation of elastic fluids. Solids, beside the ge- 
neral softening, exude a serosity of various colours, and by de- 
grees the whole mass dissolves, the swelling ceases, the matter 
settles, and its colour deepens ; at last its odour becomes some- 
what aromatic, its elements are finally dissipated, and there 
remains only a kind of fat, viscid, and still fetid mould. ‘The 
products of putrefaction are carburetted, sulphuretted, and 
phosphuretted hydrogen gases, water, ammonia, azote, and 
carbonic acid. ‘These are all dissipated in the form of gas or ~ 
vapour. When in contact with air, oxygen is absorbed. Ace- 
tic acid, a fatty matter, a soap composed of this fatand ammo- 
nia, and often the nitric acid, fixed by a salifiable base, are al- 
so produced; and the ultimate remains, besides salts, compo- 


sed of acid and earths, contain for a long time a peer of fat 
charry matter. 


a 


a! 
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WEIGHTS anp MEASURES. 
ENGLISH. | 


APOTHECARIES WEIGHT, L. 





Pound, nog > Drams.  Scruples. Grainse — Grammes, 
Th Peele = 90 —* 2890315760" = 37806 
& Reva) Gea DAC eee ASO). — 31.08 
531= 3 = 60, 3.885 
; 9 1 = 20 6 1.295 
Sf. 1s) ss 0.06475 - 
AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. : 
Pound. Ounces. | Drams. _ .  Lroy Grains. | : Grammes. 
gk beeevig dO sy SS (5256 jn b= 15.7000 5 v45Ss25 
1 = 16 = 437.5 - = 28:32 i 
1 = 27 OF at a= 1.81. 
MEASURE, LONDON PHARMACOPQIA. 
Gal, Pints. Fluidoun. Fluidr. Minims: T; roy Gr. Cub. Inck. : Litres, 


Foes 8922128 =, 1024 =061440= 58443 ek =3.78515 
O1 = 16= 128= 7680— 7305 = 28.875 =0.47398 

i 8= 480= 456.5=—= 1.8047=0.02957 

fg ies 60= 57 =  0.2256=0.00396: 

Daege) | | Bere bn 0.9= 0.0374=0.00066 


N. B.—The ale-gallon contains 282 cubical inches. 
A cubic inch of water weighs 253 grains. 
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Reduction mf the Ounce Measure used by Dr Priestley to Cuteeet 


Inches. 
Ounce Measures. French Cubical Teche. English Cubical Inches, 

1 J 167 1.898 

g 3.134 3.796 
3 ¢ 4.701 5.694 

| 4, 6.268 7.592 
é 5 7.835 9.490 
6 9.402 * 11.388 
7 10.969 . 13.286 

& 12.536 15.184 

9 14.103 | 17.082 

10 15.670 18.980 

20 31.340 ; 37.960 

30 47.010 56.940 

~40 62.680. 75.920 

50 73.350 94.900 

60 94.020 113.880 

70 - 109.690 ae 132,860 

80 | 125.360 151.840 

90 141.030 170.820 

100. » 156.700 oot pS fs 189.800) © 
1000 1567.000 4898.000 


Correspondence between English and Foreign Weights and Measures, 


. ~ 


NEW FRENCH. 


‘ 'To employ, as the fundamental unity of all measures, a type ta- 
‘ ken from nature itself, a type as unchangeable. as the globe on which 
‘ we dwell,~—to propose a metrical system, of which all the parts are 
‘ intimately connected together, and of which the multiples and sub- 
* divisions follow a natural progression, which is simple, easy to com- 
¢ prehend:—this is most assuredly a beautiful, great, and sublime 
© idea, worthy of the enlightened age in which we live.’ 

Such were the ideas which influenced the French National Insti- 
tute, when they chose, as the base of the whole metrical system, the 
fourth part of the terrestrial meridian between the equator and the 
north pole. They adopted the ten millionth part of this are’ for the 
unity of measure, which they denominated metre, and applied it both 
to superficial and solid: measures, taking for the umity of the former 
the square of the decuple, and for that of the latter the cube of the 
tenth part of the metre. They chose for the unity of weight, the 
quantity of distilled water which the same cube contains when redu- 
ced to a constant state presented by nature, itself; and, lastly, they 
decided that the multiples and sub-multiples of each kind of measure, 
whether of weight, capacity, surface, or length, should be always ta- — 
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ken in the deci progression, as being the most simple, the most 
natural, and the most easy for calculation, according to the system of 
numeration which all Europe has employed for centuries. 

By a careful measurement of the arc between Dunkirk and Mount- 
joy, they found the length of the metre to be equal to 443. 296 lines 
of the toise of Peru. The cubic decimetre of distilled water, taken 
at its maximum of density and weight a vacuo, that is, the unity of 
weight, was found to be 18827.15 grains of the pile of Charlemagne. 
By actual comparison, the metre was found to be equal to 39.371 
‘English inches at 62°, the temperature universally employed in’ the 
comparison of English standards : and upon these data the following 
tables have been constructed. 


"MEASURES OF LENGTH : | 
The Metre being at 32°, and the Foot at 62°. 


Exglish Inches. 
 Millimetre 


=< 03937 
Centimetre’: == 23937 1 
Decimetre as 3.93710 
~ Metre = 39.37100 | Mil. Fur, Yards, Feete Inch. 
Decametre = 303.7 1000)' =e 0. Oo TO aoe ae 
Hecatometre = 8937.100009 s(s=0) Oy 023209 cxcB 01 
Chiliometre = 39372.00000 = O 4 213+: 1. 10.2 
Myriometre = $93710.00000° = 6 1 156 0 6 
MEASURES OF CAPACITY- 
Cubic Inches. 
Millilitre == .06103 
 Centilitre — 61028 ENGLISH. 
Decilitre = 6.10280 Tons, Hogs. Wine Gal, Pints. 
Litre = 61.02800 == O O O. 2.1133 
Decalitre — 610.28000 = 0 O 2 Oa ooe 
Hecatolitre == 6102.80000 = O0 O 26.419 
Chiliolitre “=  61028.00000 = 1 O- 12.16 
Myriolitre | == 610280.00000 = 10 1 58.9 
MEASURES OF WEIGHT. 
English Grains. 
Milligramme = 0154 
Centigramme = 21544 
Decigramme == 1.5444 - AVOTRDUPOIS. 
Gramme = 15.4440: - Pound: Oun. Dram, 
Decagramme = 154.4402. = Ded e120 5.68 
Hecatogramme == 154.4.4023 = 0 3 8.5 
Chiliogramme == 15444.0234 = 2 3 5 
Myriogramme = 1544402344 = 22 2 ay 2 
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Table shewing the Comparison between Grammes and Troy, French," 
; and Nuremberg hay io te Grams, 


Gramme. Troy. Poids de py ek Nuremberg, 


Sa bie) SE 15.444 = 4818835) ove to horas 
2 = 30.888 = 37.766 3 32.256 
a. (== 46.332 =a 56.048 =e.) 48384 
A, a= 61.776 = 7 5.530 — 64.512 
5 = 77.220 Shin OA ABS = 80.641 
On 92.664. = 118. 296;\0 Aang 1a 90-469 
ie =! LOS108 i=. 199070 = 112.897 
8 es 5 1981559 ae Wes O04 ==.) ) 126.026 
9 == 138.990 = (169.944 = ~ 145.154 
10 = 154.440 == § E88:827 == * 161.282 


Weights and Measures used in France before the Revolution, 


WEIGHTS. . 


The*Paris pound, poids de marc of Charlemagne, contains 9216 
Paris grains; it is divided into 16 ounces, each ounce into § gros, and 
eaeh gros into 72 grains. It.s equal:to 7561 English troy grains. 

The English troy pound of 12 ounces contains 5760 English troy 
grains, and is equal to 7021 Paris grains. 

The English avoirdupois pound of 16 ounces contains 7000 English 
troy grains, and is equal to 8538 Paris grains. 

To reduce Paris grains to English troy grains, 

divide by - - - i 


To reduce English troy grains to Paris grains, pies fc 
multiply by - : : 
To reduce Paris ounces to English troy, divide 
by - - a bs 
To redtiee English troy ounces to Paris, multi- #015754 
ply’by oy, a..7 = 7 - 


Or the conversion may be made by means of the following tables : 


Division of French Weights. 


Pound, Ounces. Drams.  Scruples. Grains. Troy. Gris 
Poidsde Mare 1 »==916 = 128) =: 384 = 9246 = 17561 
Apothecary ..51 =<e42. ==). 900j42, 288. = 6012 — 56705 
, by se O40 OZ6- Say ATO. SG 
Lites 3i= 2s 59.073 
ee tie 24. = 19.689 
) l=. 0.82. 








| 
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To reduce Enghsh Weight Troy to Parts. 


The English troy pound of 12 ounces = 7021. 

The troy ounce. 9 -« - =21:585.0833 

The dram of 60 grains = 73,1354 

The penny-weight, or Semer, af , 29.9541 Paris. grains. 
24 grains 

The scruple of 20 grains = ‘14,3784 

The grain - - = 1.2189 


To reduce English Avoirdupois to Paris W eight. 
The avoirdupois pound of 16 ek 


or 7000 troy grains, yULS 4 = 8538. st isa grains. 
The ounce’. = pon f Go8800§3926050 hy 


Table sheiving the Comparison : between, French and English Grains 
(Pords de Mare.) 


French gs, = English gTs. English oe = French gts. 


1.2189 
2.4378 
3.6568 
4.8757 


10.9704 
12.1890 





1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


LONG AND CUBICAL MEASURES. ' 


To reduce Paris running feet,-or-inches, into English, 

multiply by - - ae : 1.065977 
English running feet, or inches, into Paris, divide by Adety 
To reduce Paris aie feet, or inches to Pnghsh, taul- 

tiply by ' 1.211278 
English cubic feet, or inches, to Paris, divide by 


_ Or by means of the following tables: 


| _ To reduce Paris Toate Measure to Baplish: 


The Paris royal foot of 12 inches = 12.7977 
The inch - < - =» 1.0604 Bnclish tack 
The line, or 1-12th of an Bee rary AME! OBS Uehheaphonilahis 
reas 0074 


The 1-12th of a line Ba ain 





\ 
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_ To reduce English Long Measure to French. 





The English foot - - =< 11.2506 

The inch - < oP s cay | ears 

The 1-8th of.an inch - - =  .1173 Paris inches. | 
The 1-10th | - ° = = aeeae 

The line, or 1-12th > « 782 ae 


To reduce French Cube Measure to English. 


‘The Paris cube? __ English : 
fO0bs wice'h / ye sean fst enacts inches. 
The cubic inch »+\== .000700 J feet, or 1.211278 3 


To reduce English Cube Measure to French*. 

The English cube-foot, or 1728 0 =~, 05 ae 
cubical inches pe t = 1447,4864 French cubical 
The cubical inch =—si ah P8260 inches. 
The cube tenth — = = 0008 


i 


MEASURE OF CAPACITY. 


The Paris pint contains 58.145 + English cubical inches, and the 
English wine-pint contains 28.875 { cubical inches; or, the Paris 
pint contains 2.0171082 English pints, and the English pint contains 
.49617 Paris pints ; hence, 

To reduce the Paris pint to the Paris, multiply me ep 

Me os : : cat od brorrrose 
_ Toreduce the English pint to the Paris, divide by 
_ 'The septier of Paris is 7736 French, or 9370.45 English, cubical 
inches; and the muid is 92832 French, or 112445.4 English 
~ eubical inches. 





* To convert the weight of a French cubic foot, of any particular substance 
given in French grains, into the corresponding weight of an English cubic foot 
in English troy grains, multiply the French grains by 0.677318), and the pro- 
duct is the number of English troy grains contained in an English cubic foot of 
the same substance. 

f It is said by Belidor (Archit. Hydrog-) to contain $1 oz. 64 grains of water, 
which makes it 58.075 English inches; but as there is considerable uncertainty 
in the determinations of the weight of the French cubical measure of water, 
owing to the uncertainty of the standards niade use of, it is better to abide by 
Mr Everard’s measure, which was made by the Exchequer standards, and by 
the proportions of the English and French foot, as established by the French: 
Academy and Royal Society. . 

_ $ According to Beaumé, the Paris pint contains 32 French ounces of watery 
at the temperature of 54.5° of Fahrenheit; which would make it equal te, 
59.729 English cubical inches. Paar ainsck ahi deep 
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Fable shewing the Comparison between French and echae aes 
Inches. 


Cubic Inches. | Cubic Inches. 


ee ee 





French. = English. | ia: English. = French. 
ap 
1 1.2136 | | 0.8239 
2 2.4272 } | 1.6479 
8 3.6408 Lo 4 | 2.4719. 
| A 4.8544 |) Mas 353-2958). | 
5 6.0681 -]> me A198! 
8 6 7 A817, See Poe 
7 eg 8.4953 
8 9.7089 
9 10.9225 
10 12.1360 
GERMAN. 
| ; . COLOGNE WEIGHT. a A 
| Mare, Ounces: Drachms. = Pennyweights. Grains. 
: 1 = 8 cas 64, =~ 6956 = 6144 
I. = AM es 32 = 768 
P46 C=M 4 = 906 
1 oes 24 
! NUREMBERG, OR APOTHECARIES WEIGHT. : 
Pound. Ounces. | Drachms. __ Scruples. Grains, Troy: gre. 
de ee te = 80, Cast 268 oS 5760 5388 | 
1S Be 94 — 480. =, 460,> 
Les Soe 604.52, Foto, 
9 a exe 90... = 19.2. 
LS 0.96 


Swedish Weights and Measures, used by Bergman and Scheele. 

The Swedish pound, which is divided like the English apothecary, 
or troy pound, weighs 6556 grains troy. 

The kanne of pure water, according to Bergman, weighs 42250 
| Swedish grains, and occupies 100 Swedish cubical inches. Hence 
| the kanne of pure water weighs 48083.719444 English troy grains, 
or is equal to 189.9413 English eubic inches ; and the Swedish lon- 
gitudinal inch is equal to 1.238435 English longitudinal inches. 

From these data, the following rules are deduced < 

1. To reduce Swedish longitudinal inches to English, multiply by 
1.2384, or divide by 0.80747. ; 


| 2. To reduce Swedish to English cubical inehee, multiply by 1.9 
| ar divide by 0.5263, 
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‘3. To: reduce thie Swedish pound, ounce, drachm, seruple, or grain, 


APP. 


to the corresponding English troy denomination, multiply by 1.1 28% 3 


or divide by .8786. 

4. To reduce the Swedish kannes to English wine-pints, raultiply 
- by 1520207, or divide by 6.57804. 

5. The lod, a weight sometimes used by Bergman, is the 32d part 
of the Swedish pound: therefore, to reduce it to the English troy 
pound, multiply by 03557, or divide by 28. 1156. 


Platten of the nye W. eight i in different Countries of Europe to each 
other, in French Grains. 




















Warsaw - - 15288 |Dantzic - - 8791 
Vienna - - 10688 |iVfadrid - 8656 
Amsterdam  - ite Frankfort = - - 8650 
Geneva “Po oi) AZo Vlarseilles - ©  §8054 
Paris E + 92 ‘ Stockholm - - 8000 
Lisbon.) - [3 - 9212 {London = - 7140 
Strasburgh - =. 9015 |German apothecary 6733 
Copenhagen - 8876 {Florence and Rome 6386 
Bertin re $816 Naples - - 6218 
Manheim ~~ - 8804.5|Genoa = - 6180 
Hamburgh . - - 8799.5 |Milan . = 5400- 
Cologne’ = - - 8796.5 {Venice = r 5040 
Tables of Specific Gravities. 
METALS. 
Platinum mee oe 23.000|Arsenic, sulphuret, red 3.225, 
Gold - ——_—_——--—————+ yellow 5.315 
Tungsten - - - = 7.788 
Mercury at —40° - sulphuret - 4,518 
at 47° - super-sulphuret 4.83 

Sulphuret of ditto obalt - - 7-700 
Palladium - - ~ = 7-299 
Rhodium - - - - 6.861 
Lead - - _:11.352|Manganese > - 6.850 
Sulphuret of ditto - Antimony - ° 6.712 
a - - sulphuret 4.368 

- sulphuret -— 7.2 {Tellurium - = 6.115 
Bigekih - - _—- 9.822/Sodium - - 0.9348 

sulphuret -  6.131'Potassium - - 06 

Uranium - - 9. INFLAMMABLES. 
Copper - - 8.$95|Sulphur, native - 2.0332 
Nickel - - 8.666 melted - 1.9907 
Molybdenum - $.600}Phosphorus - - 1.714 
— - sulphuret 4.73 |Diamond - CME ch 1 4 
Arsenic = - - 0.444 








-8.310]/Charcoal - 
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SALINE SUBSTANCES: | 
Sulphuric acid - 2.125 |Soda, subborate 1.757 Wat 















































Nitric - - 1.504 phosphate 1.333 H 
Muriatic = - 1,194 }——— subcarbonate 1.3591 H 
Acetic - - 1.0626 1.421 K 
Red vinegar “Oe acetate. berets bathe Calm 
White ditto iN ~' 4.014 ‘and potash tart. 1.757 Wat 
Distilled - - 1.010 j|Ammonia, liquid 0:9054 D. 
Phosphoric - ~ 1.5575 muriate 1.450 Wat 
Citric - - + 1.0345} 1.453 Wal 
Arsenious - - 1.8731 1.420 K 
. | carbonate 0.966 H. 
Potass ~ 1.7085 H 21.824 Ke 
mek 4.6215 K 1.5026 M. 
—- sulphate 2.298 Wal} - 1,450 .V 
| 2.636 . Wat ey eg. 
14 24073 H {Lime - 2.3908 K » 
————= sulphite (1.586. V O27, te 
~ nitrate | 1.933. Wat 1.5233 Ho. : 
1.900. Wal|——~ muriate 1.76. Hye 
1.9369 H carbonate 2.7 . 
| 2.15 FE |Magnesia ° 2.3298 K ~ 
——a MmuUriate 1.836 K 0.346 H 
carbonate 2.012 H sulphate 1.6603 H— 
2.749 M |. earbonate 0.2941 H: 
—=——— supertartrate 1.953 H _ |[Barytes ee K ! 
| 1.8745 M 9.374 H | 
eee tartrate | 1.5507 H muriate 2.8257 | 
| Soda = :>- 1.336 H carbon. nat. 4.331 
—- sulphate 2.246. Wal) ———— art. 3.703 
1.380. Wai|Alumina - 2.000 K 
1.4457 H 0.8200 Hi 
muriate — 2,125 F |Alum - 1.7109 H. 
| 2.120 K 1.719 Wal 
2.143 Wat 4 1.757 ‘Wat 
2.200 H | 1.738 EF 
| ateee Subborate _ 1.740 K 1.714 N 
1.720 Wal 1.726 M 


_ METALLIC SALTS. , 

Mercury, muriate of 5.1398 H_ |[[Iron, sulphate of 1.812 Wat 
4.142 Wat — calc. 2.636 Wat 

submuriate 7.1758 H_ |Lead, sulphate - 1.8742 H 























phosphate 4.9835 H carbonate (2357 
subsulphate 6.444 Wat acetate . ~- 2.345 Hi 
Copper, sulphate of 2.1943 H |Zinc, sulphate 2.3953. M , 
2.230 Wat 1.933 Wat | 
- acetate 1.779 H 1.912 H | 
dro, sulphate of 1,8399 H ise re Ve | ) 


1.880 Wal 
D Davy. H Hassenfratz, K Kirwan. M Muschenbrock. Wal 
Wallerius, Wat Watson, F Fahrenheit, V Vauquelin. N Newton. 
3 H . 
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' EXTRACTS, GUMS, RESINS. 













































Calamint 0.9116!Caiva butter - 0.8916 


es aS ee 


_ Acacia prunus spinosa’ 1.5153[!lemi ae 1.0682 
Alves hepatic - 1.3586] uphorbium - 1.1244 
—<socotrine = 1.37961 ;albanum - eet 20 
Alouchi: - 1.06C4|Galipot ~ = = | 1.0819 
Amber yellow, transparent 1.078(/samboge = =_ 1.2216 
— opaque ~~ 1.08531 sualac - = 1.2289 © 
wee Ted -1.0834|Lac - _ 1.1390 
a OTCEN - 1.0826} doney aM tee sag 
ay 0.7 800]'typociste - 1.5203 © 
5 mciene j 0.9263): noes - 1.7228 
Ammoniac - 1.207 1} udigo - - 0.7690 
Anime, ortental -- 1.0284] Ivy - ~ 1.2948 . 
occidental 1.042¢,|Labdanum - 1.1862 
Arabic wai 1.4523|Mastic —— - - 1.0742 
Arcanson - 1.0857] Myrrh = > 1.3600 
Arecha (Catechu ?) 1.457 3|Ohbanum = TA7o2 
Arnotto e ~~ 0.5956|Opium > = ~ ae 
| : 1.450 |Opoponax - 1.6226 
Asprigm, cohesive ‘aoge Peau of Jalap - 1.2185. 
compact a Rosin - © 1.0727 
~ 21.165 |Sandarac Lae 1.0920 — 
Assafeetida - 1.327 5|Sagapenum - 1.2008 — 
Baras - 1.044.1|Sarcocol - 1.2684 | 
‘Bdellium = 1,1377|\Scammony of Aleppo 1.2354 
Benzoin ‘es 1.0924, ———_—_. — Smyrna 1.2743. 
Bitumen of Judea 1,104 |Inspissated juice of St John’s: 
Cacbibou (oe 1.0640} wort - - 1.5263 
_ Camphor - 0.9887|Storax oN ee 1.1098 
Caoutchouc - 0.933 5|Sugay, white - 1.6060 
‘Caragna - - 1.1244/Tacamahaca = 1.0463 
Catechu ° - 1,4573]Tragacanth - 1.8161 
Cheriy - = , 4,4817/Turpentine = 0.991 
Copal, opaque - 1.1398|Wax, ouarouchi - 0.8970 
— transparent 1.0452 bees - 0.9648 
Cork “ - 0.2400 white - 0.9686 
Dragon’s blood ° 1.2045 shoemakers , , 0.897 
. OILS. i 
Volatile. Fixed. 
Cinnamon - 1.044 [Tallow . = 0.9419 
Cloves - 1.036 |Fat of beef - 0.9232 
Lavender - 0.894 |. mutton == 0.9235 © 
Mint s “ 0.898]- veal - 0.9342 
Sage eh ab 0.9016 — pork - 0.9368 — 
Thyme - “ 0.9023|Naphtha ens ae 8.8475 
Rosemary ~ 0.9057|Butter © - « 0.9423 


APP. | - Specific Gravities.. 41s 


OILS. 

















Volatile. Fixed. 
Scurvy-grass i 0.94.27|Oi1 of filberts = 0.916 
Wormwood = 0.9073 walnut = 0.9227 
Tansy - - 0.9949 hemp-seed 0.9258 
Chamomile “a 0.8943|—— poppies * 0.9238 
Savine “ - 0.9294 rape-seed 0.9193 
Fennel - - 0.929 lint-seed 0.9403 
-———-- seed - 1.0083 whale ~ 0.9233 
Coriander seed  =—s = 0.8655 ~ ben ° 0.9119 
Caraway seed. -  ‘ .0.9049)——— beechmast 0.9176 
Dill seed —- - 0.9128 codfish - 0.9233 
Anise. seed. - 0.9867|\_—-—— olives a MOOT 5S | 
Juniper oo - | = 0.8577 almonds 0.9170 © 
Turpentine = - — 0,8697|Spermaceti - - 0.9433 


Araber ) )) oe 0.8867] 
Orange flower = 0.8798) 
Hyssop ae - 0.8892 | 

WOODS, BARKS, &c. 


Mahogany - 1.0630 


Cinchona’ = | = ~—:0.7840 
Logwood - - 0.9130] Red saunders - 4.1280 





abe _ = bay 0.7650 | Sassafras | abc 0.4820 


ALCOHOL, ETHERS, 


ulphuric Cas °. O:7306% Acstic x oe. O96 Gm 





nie - -09.9088| Alcohol - - . 0.8293 
urlatic = ..+  *0,7296 | Proof spirit = - 0.916 
———————————————>_==~~—~— 


Comparative Weighis of Gaseous Fluids, 


100 CUBIC INCHES. SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 


Ficoah in English 
French in Troy | _ Standard. 


| grains. grains. Water Air. 
37419.8 - 1060. 813.5, Lavoisier ; 
25242.2 1000. 814.3 Shuckburgh 
tmospheric air 40. 1.2293 1. © Lavoisier 


31. £29;70).7 1s Shuc. Kirw, 
H2 





HG 


a 


\ 
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100 CUBIC INCHES. 


SPECIFIC ig cele 











(French in English 
awa, French. in. Troy pene de 
-— grains. grains. Water Air. 
Oxygen Dh he ete 1.11 Lavoisier 
itt 95 OC pin 8535, 1.09 Kirwan 
itto 35.09. 1.39 1.48. Davy 
Ditto Mea HM EL arg RE re Allen& Pepys 
Nitrogen 44,44 ne 0.965 Lavoisier 
Ditto 30.535. L21 0.985, Kirwan 
itto 30.45" 1,20 0.98 Davy 
Ammonia 18.16 0.715 0.586 Kirwan 
Ditto 1800 so Allen& Pepys} 
Hydrogen - 3d. 0.0935 0.076 Lavoisier ~ | 
Ditto 2.613. 0.1031 0.084 Kirwan | 
Hydrocarbonous oxide : ; . ‘ 
from camphor 21. |. 0:83 0.677 Cruickshank 
from stagnant water 20.66. 0.666 Dalton 
from coal 20.2 0.650 Dalton | 
from ether 20. 0.78 0.645 Cruickshank 
from alcohol (16, 0.63,.- | 0.516 Cruickshank 
from water over 
, charcoal _ 14.5; .0.573 0.467 Cruickshank 
Olefiant gas 28.18 .0.905 Deiman 
Vapour of alcohol 51.54 2.100 Dalton 
—_—_——— ether 62.1f | 2.250 Dalton ~ 
Carbonic oxide 30. 1.185 0.965 Cruickshank 
Carbonic acid 46.5 = 1.84 1.5 Kirwan 
Ditto 45.5 1.802 1.47. Davy 
Ditto. A726] ~ « Allené& Pepys 
Nitrous oxide 50.1 1.985 1.615 Davy | 
Nitric oxide ~ OB%s 1.465 ~-1.193 Kirwan © 
Ditto 34.3 1.36 1.105 Davy 
Nitric acid 76. 3. 2.425 Ditto 
Sulphuretted hydrogen 34.286 1.36 1.205 Kirwan 
Ditto 338.17" 1.231 Thenard © 
Sulphurous acid 70.215 2.75 2.24 Kirwan 
Muriatic acid 66 2.765 1.43 Brisson 
Ditto 


Sk 


* Barometer 30, thermometer 60. _ 


+ Of temperature 190° Fahr. and force=30 inches of mercury. 
t Of temperature 100° Fahr..and forces=30 inches of mercury. 


| Thermometer 60, barometer 30. 


_ 3.929 Kirwan 
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“SOLUTIONS OF SALTS aT 42° FAHRENHEIT. WATSON, 
Saturated. . In 12 Waiters, 
\ bame- 0), 2%, A he, cose cn MOOI oscar’, | 
Arsenious acid 3... -n ., - JQ05 
_ Subborate of soda 1.010 
- Muriate of mercury = - 1.037 
Alum _ > - 1.033 mn SEO AD 
Sulphate of soda oon 1.052 = 1.029 
— Petes so sinha ROSAS wicorneT. 
Muriate of soda . 1.198 - 1.059 
. .Arseniate of .potass A ty amt LSS ay at 
Muriate of ammonia. - - 1.072 -.,. 1.026 
Carbonate of ditto Ope 1.077 | 
‘ Oxalate of ammonia (Thomson) 1.0186 80, 7 
Nitrate of potass we 1.095 -~- > 1.050 
Tartrate of potass and soda ———s«i1.114 Rage 
Sulphate of copper re | @OP, 16150 bo ish Go, 1.052 
——-——-- Iron - 1.157 =) 1.043 
——- magnesia © =», 1.2180: 4). 
- —- zinc - 1.386 - 1,045 





mubgarpepate of potass = 1.534 





th able of Specific haa ee an the diferent Pharmacopaias. 


Dublin;  — Londins Edinburgh. 
H gaty uric other | “ 705 











Nitrous ether | Hei we ae QUO 
Spirit of nitrous ether 850 
~ Alcohol - re ReaD te ee 815. 
- Rectified spirit eee {22840 .— coh . 835 
Proof spirit - - 930° 930- = 935 
Acetic acid - - 1070 
_ Distilled vinegar — = - 1006 
_ Oxymuriatic acid ee 10038. | 
Muriatic acid - 1170 1170 1170 
i diluted | - 1080 
_~ Nitrous acid = 1500 1500 1550 
: acid diluted . 1280 
Sulphuric acid a 1845 1850 1850 
————--—- diluted ‘ 1090 
Solution of potass - 1100 ~=1050 
——ee AMMONIA Bits 936 


ee 





carbonate of ammonia 1095 
———— carbon. of soda, saturated 1220 
——_—- Oxymuriate of potass 1087 
ee SUIPhuret of potass 1120 
Tincture of feurieive of iron (red) 1050 , 
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“Table for reducing the a. of Beaumé’s Elydrometes to the 
Common Standard. 


BEAUMES MYDROMETER FOR LIQUIDS LIGHTER THAN WATER. | 


Temperature 65° Fahrenheit, or 10° Reaumeur. 





Deg. Sfe Gr, ( Deg. Sp. Gr | Deg. Sf. Gr. [ Deg. Sf. Gr. 
10 -- 1000}18 - .942126 - .892;34 - 847 
ro le 990119 - .035127 =. .886 Z 842 
12 - .982/20 -  .928/28 - .880|36%-  .837 
436° 977 | a1 6s!) (999 19g = gz hd BTaTo2) > - 832 
14 -' * °.970 | 22 8!) O15 1902 ius 28867) 1g aisi* 827 
15) 6-4 963°] 23 04 909 |. 81, '- iwSe7e be@al=' (gee 


16 -  § 955°] 24 —--' .903 | 32 


*856 | 40 -- S17 
17 - 6949 | 25 -- 6897 | 33 inl 


852 - 


LIQUIDS HEAVIER THAN WATER. 


Deg. ‘Sp. Gre | Dege Sp. Gr. | Deg. Sp. Gr. | Deg Sf Gr 
0. - 1000/21 - 1.176 [42 - 1414/63 - 1.779 
3 = 1.020124 - 1.2001/45 - 1.455] 66 - 1.848 
6 - 1040 |27 - 1.230/48 = 1.500] 69 - 1.920 
‘9 - 1064/30 - 1.261 ]51 - 1.547 | 72 - 2.000 
12° «= 1.08933 - 3.1995 |54 - 1.5904)" Asda 


15 4», 1.13436 - 1,333 157 -°.1.659 
18 - 1140/39 - 1373 ]60 - 1.717 





HEAT. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN DIFFERENT THERMOMETERS. 
é 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer is universally used in this kingdom. In 
it the range between the freezing and boiling points of water is divi- 
ded into 180 degrees; and as the greatest possible degree of cold was 
supposed to be that produced by mixing snow and muriate of soda 
it was made the zero; hence the freezing point became 32°, and. the 
boiling point 212°. 
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The Centigrade thermometer siiced the zero at the freezing point, 
and divides the range between it and the boiling point into 100°. This 


has long been used in Aweden; under the title of ‘Celsius’s thermo- 


meter. 
Reaumeur’s thermometer, sich is was farmers eel E in sate, di- 
vides the space between the freezing and eye 9 of) water into 80°, 


and places the zero at the freezing point. 


Wedgwood’s pyrometer is only intended to measure very high tem- 


peratures. Its. zero corresponds with 1077° of Fahrenheit’s, and each 


_ degree of Wedgwood is equal to 130 of Fahrenheit. 
De Lisle’s thermometer is used in Russia. The graduation begins 


_ at the boiling poini, and increases towaids the freezing points The 


By. 


Bet Ay To convert Fahrenheit to Reaumeur, 


_ under the boiling point, 


| ‘boiling point is marked 0, and the freezing point, 150. 
_ Therefore 180° F = ‘100° C—s0°R—1 50° aw 


le : Formule. 


1. To reduce centigrade degrees to those of F A vahoitil ‘multi- 


wy by 9, and divide by 5, and to he ye add 32, , that is, 


<2 2X94 32 = F. i. | 
2. To reduce Fahrenheit’ Pio to centigrade, Pte x 9 C. 


3. To reduce Reaumeur’s he Fahrenheit’s, R “. 4 





$s2=F. 
Be 32 x 4 — | 


= To reduce De Lisle’s degrees under the. boiling point, we have 
212 ears tM 





=. To reduce those above the: boiling point, 


x Op. 


212 Me 
6. And, inversely, to reduce Fahrenheit’s eres to De Lisle’ s, 


st Aes ; above the boiling point, 





6 


Ot x6 5 — 1060 __ ee 
oe = 


7. To reduce Wedgwood’s depres to those of “Fahrenheit, 
Wx 130 4+1077=F.. 
FO 1077 


8, Inversely, to reduce Fahrenheit to Weigwood, eres =, 





{ 





196 


Reaum. 


—32 


+ 9.5] 
aN x 


17 


28 
36 
37 


40 
43 


Ad: 


53 
- 63 

79 
100 
131 
116 
146 


150 
168 
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“ 
Table of the Effects of Heat. 


_ 1. FREEZING POINTS OF sie. tacts 
Fahren. 


— 90 
—55 
—46 
39 
—30 
ae 
= 


is 
Ue f 
16: 


20 
23 


Greatest artificial cold obuarved: 
Strongest nitric-acid freezes (Cavendish) © 

| Ether and liquid ammonia 

Mercury 

Sulphuric agid (Thomson) 

Acetous acid’ Kae 

2 Alcohol, 1 water © Bh asin ait 
Brandy. o Sndw 3 parts, salt 2 
Strongest sulphuric acid (Cavendish) 

Oil of turpentine (Margueron) 
Strong wines 

Fluorie acid 


Oils, bergamot.and cinnamon _ 


Human blood 
Vinegar 

Milk 
Oxymuriatic acid 


» + Potassium solid. 


Sodium malleable 


_| Water freezes - 


Olive oil 
Sulphuric acid, specific gravity 1.78 (Keir) 


41 Oil of aniseed 5 50 U Reon 


2, MELTING POINTS bi SOLIDS. _ 


Equal parts sulphur and phosphorus” 
Adipocire of muscle 


-|Lard (Nicolson) 


Phosphorus (Pelletier) . 

Potassium perfectly fluid Nak 
Resin of bile C3 Ebel 
Myrtle wax (Cadet) , 
Spermaceti (Bostock) si 
Tallow aieon) 92 (Thoimson) 


| Bees wax 


Ambergris (La Grange) 

Bleached wax (Nicolson) 

Sodium perfectly fluid 
Bismuth 4 parts, tin 3, lead 2, 210 (Dalton) 
Sulphur (Hope) 212 (Fourcroy) 185 (Kirwan) 
Adipocire of biliary calculi (Fourcroy) 

Tin and bismuth, equal parts 

Camphor ats 

Tin 3, lead 2; or tin 2, bismuth 1 








wf 


Pt ae © “Effects of Heat. | iat 





















Reaut. 





182 | Tin (Crichton) 413 vine) 
190 ‘Tin 1, lead 4 
197 | Bismuth (Irvine) 
258 | Lead (Crichton) 594 (vine) 540 (Newton) 
297 Zinc ; Wedg. 
* 945 9| Antimony — | 
1678 Brass 91 
2024 Copper - AE 
2082 Silver 28 
2313 /\Gold 32 
7475 Cobalt, cast iron 130 
9131 Nickel Ce - 150 
9325 Soft nails 154 © 
9602 Tron 158 
| 9708 Manganese 160 
/ 10280 Platina, Tungsten, Molybdena, 
4 Uranium, Titanium, &c. 170-+- 


3. SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS VOLATILIZED, 


Ether 

Liquid ammonia 
.|Camphor (Venturi) 
Sulphur (Kirwan) 
Alcohol 174 (Black) 
Water and essential oils 
Phosphorus (Pelletier) . 


88 Muriate of lime (Dalton) 
93) | Nitrous acid 
'. 961 Nitric acid | 
112) White oxide of arsenic 
926] Arsenic 


232) | Phosphorus in close vessels 
239 Sulphur 
248 Sulphuric acid (Dalton) 546:(Black} 
252 Linseed oil, Sulphur (Davy) 


Mercury (Dalton) 644 (Secondat) 
600 (Black) 


4. MISCELLANEOUS EFFECTS OF HEAT. 


— 54, Greatest cold produced by Mr Walker - 
—36 Natural cold observed at Hudson’s Bay 
—24, Observed on the surface of the snow at Glas- 
ae gow, 1780 
oe At Glasgow, 1780. 
—14 Equal parts, snow and salt 
+5 


| Phosphorus burns slowly __ 
Vinous fermentation begins 
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Reaum. | Cent. [Bebe ih oa ig = | 
15 18} 66)|to 135, Animal putrefaction | 
19 24, 75\to 80, Summer heat in Britain 
20 25 77 | Vinous fermentation rapid, acetous begins 
21 26 80} Phosphorus burns in oxygen, 104 (Gottling$ 
25 31| 88} Acetification ceases, phosphorus ductile 
28 35 Ob] to 100, Animal teniperature 
33} 41) 107 Feverish heat 
40} 50] 122} Phosphorus burns, vividly (Foureroy) 
148 (Thomson) 
44 54| 130] Ammonia disengaged from water 
59 74) 165] Albumen coagulates 156 (Black) 
120}; 150] 303} Sulphur burns slowly Oo! 
60U] Boracium burns. 
269| 335| 635] Lowest heat of ignition of iron in ae dark | 
315} 384; 750} Iron bright in the dark ! 
341} 427] 800} Hydrogen burns, 1000 GEhareene 
! 1342, 428] $02] Charcoal burns (Thomson) 
' 3801 475 884] Lron red in twilight 


, 44S 560} 1050] tron red hot i» a common fire Wedge 

462 577 | 1077} iron red in daylight 1 
564} 705| 1300] Azotic gas burns | 4 be 

7371 986] 1807{1.namel colours burned : 6 

4451] 1814] 2897} Diamond burns (Mackenzie) 5000 - 14 

| (Morveau) ? 

9313] 2780} 5237} Settling heat of plate lass _ 29 
2880] 3580} 6507] Delft ware fired . - 40 
3750| 4080| 8486] Working heat of plate glass 57 
4450} 5610]10177] Flint glass furnace 70 

" 5370| 6770] 12257] Cream-coloured ware fired Tay ey 86 
5800}. 7330} 13297} Worcester china vitrified 94 
6270| 7850}.14337| Stone ware fired gece 102 
6520} $150] 14727| Chelsea china fired » 105 

* 6925} 8650|15637| Derby china fired 112 
7025| 8770] 15897| Flint glass furnace gr catest heat’ 114 
7100, 8880] 16007| Bow china vitrified 121 
7400{ 93201 16807] Plate glass greatest heat ) 124 - 
7650} 9600 |17327}Smith’s forge 125 
9131] 11414] 20577] Hessian crucible fused 150 
11106} 13900 | 25127] Greatest heat observed : 185 


Extremity of Wedgwood : 240 





“APP. _ Frigorific Mirtures. a8 


TABLES, » 


Eskibiting a collective View of all the Frigorifc Mixtures, contained 
in Mr aihers Publication, 1808, communicated by the Author. 


TABLE I. 


This Table consists of frigorific mixtures, having the power of Generating, or 
creating cold, without the aid of ise, sufficient for all useful and philosophical 
_ purposes, in any part of the world, at any season. 


Frigorific Mixtures, without Ice. 














Jegr. of cold 


Mixtures. {Thermometer sinks. | 
y , produced 























Muriate of ammonia 5 parts , 
| Nitrate of potash 5. {Fron 4-50° 4 to109 40 
Water La a 46) . ee 
| Muriate of ammonia 5 parts 
| Nitrate of potash 5 
Sulphate of soda - 8 
fh Water Sis Core 16 

{ Nitrate of ammonia 
_ | Water - - 1 
- | Nitrate of ammonia : 
| Carbonate of soda 1 
_ | Water - 1 : 
- 1 Sulphate of soda 3 parts 
Diluted nitric acid Aira 
Sulphate of soda - 6 parts | 
Muriate of ammonia 4 2 (REIS Gy 
“4 Nitrate of potash - 2. : Ne ce Seren 60 
7 Diluted nitric acid 4 





From -- 50 to 4 46 








=f Sv iphate ot soda - 6 par ts | : 
« Nitrate of ammonia 3 From 50 to—14 64 


1 Giluted nitric acid 4 








2 


vg eye 8 hate of soda 6) 
f Pbosp orice, [Prom p50 to $12, 02) 


{| Dilnted nitric seid 

















Up 
4. 
_ [Phosphate of soda - § parts 
4 Nitrate of ammonia 6 From +50to—21] 71 
| O-luted nitric acid 4 aus ! 
| Suiphate of soda - °8 parts ae 4.50 ne 50 


Muriatic acid - 
Sulphate of soda - 5 parts 
Diluted sulphuric acid 4 





From + 50 to — 3 AT 


N B. If the materials are mixed at a warmer temperature than that expressed 
in the table, the effect will be proportionally greater ; thus, if the most power- 
ful of these mixtures be made when the air is + 85°, it will sink the thermome- 
ter to -+ 2°. 
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Tape hy 


| ve 
‘This Table consists of frigorific mixtures composed of zce, with chee 
mical salts and acids, 


e 












































Frigorific Mixtures, with Ice. Sbibibn ost 

Mixtures. Thermometer sinks. ps 

produced. 
i Snow, or pounded ice, 2 parts} 7 H 
Muriate of soda - 1. | 
: Snow, or pelted ice, 5 parts |& “| 
'Muriate of soda, = 2 = to —12 S 
Muriate of ammonia-t - S | 
+ Snow, or pounded ice, 24 parts SN So, wd 
{ ah : Ms ‘ > 4 
| Muriate of soda ag : Ge eas 2 | 
4 Muriate of ammonia 5 % ‘ 
Nitrate of potash - 5 iS ' 











Snow, or pounded 1 ice, 12 parts 1 i 
Muriate of soda - 5. to —25 wiles | 
Nitrate of ammonia 5 | 















































Snow eu hoa 3 parts ; sans | } 

| Diluted sulphuric acid 2 Sooo ulk wai ie 
Snow Bt aie 8 parts ; ao i, ; | 
|Muriatic acid - 5 om ge ee = 1) 
| Snow - - 7 parts ake 

Diluted nitric acid 4 © en eee 

Snow - -. A parts 


Muriete oflime - 4 From ise a0 gl ee 








Snow - -  °@ parts 


Chryst. mariate of lime 3 From --52 to-—-50}) « 282 




















Snow - '- 8 parts 


Potash tia A From 4-32 to—$1} 83» 


N. B. ‘The reason for the omissions in the last column of this ta- 
ble is, the thermometer sinking in these mixtures to the degree men- 
tioned in the preceding column, and never lower, whatever may be. 
the temperature of the materials at ee: 


my 
‘y 





7 

; ee, Frigorific Mixtures. Age 

TABLE Il. _ 

This. Table consists. of caste mixtures selected from. the foregoing 
tables, and combined, so as to tncrease or extend cold to the ex- 


p memes. degrees, 


-Combinatzons of Frigorific Mixtures, | 




















| Thermometer sinks, Degr. e cold 


_ produced. 


eR Say Z 

























Phosphate. of soda 5 parts 
_ | Nitrate ofammonia 3 | 


a From 0° to ——34, 34 
i Diluted nitric acid 4 | 

















Phosphate, of soda - 3 parts 
4 Nitrate of'ammonia 2 


From —34to —50 i6 
Diluted mixed acids 4 














Snow - - 3 parts 


| Diluted nitric acid 2 oe 




















=a 


: Snow ahah) 8 parts 
Dilutedsulphuric acid 3 ' 


ted'st From —10 to——56 Ab 
{1 Diluted nitric acid 3 see ixe 











Sn en | mar owe 














{Snows '- - 1, part is 
hi Diluted sulphatic a acid 1 Mrom SCT eg —60 
misuse) | Ss parts| i ue 
; Muriate, -of lime see te. From -f 20 to 48 
i Snow = - 3-parts 


ie | Muriate’ of lime - 4 















‘ Snow. oe | 

t Murata of lime - 3 

3 Buca mie | oe op part 
4Chryst. muriate of lime 2 








eee 


From 0 to —66 66. 


ones a, | rs ee ee ee 








ad ere 
ySnow = - =~ 1 part 
| Chryst, muriate of lime 3, 











from 40 t9-—73) 3°" 





| | Snow a pants 
hs Diluted sulphuric acid 10 











From —68 to —91 93 





N. B,.. The materials in the first column are to be cooled, pre- 


viously to mixing, to the temperature required, by mixtures taken 
ftom either of the preceding tables, 
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TABLES OF SIMPLE AFFINITY. : 
CXYGEN.,. | CatBON. Acids. Carbonic, | Acids. Phosphoric, 
Carbon, Oxygen, Prussic, Mucic, 
Manganese, \Iron, ‘Oil, Nitric, © 
Zine, ‘Hydrogen. ‘Water, Muriatic; 
Iron, Sulphur. . Suberic, 
Tin, NET ROGEN « 7 Fluoric, . 
Antimony, Oxygen, } BARYTA ‘ _ Arsenic, 
Hydrogen Sulphur } ? * |Acids. Sulphuric. Lactic, 
Phosphorus Pig ce us, ee pease 
Sulphur, PELE ONS oe uccinic; “Malic,” 
Arsenic, y Flucric. Benzoic, 
Nitrogen, ous OEE Ne. Phosphoric, Acetic, 
Nickel, Sul aus Maucic, Boracic, 
Cobalt, aed ee Nitric, Sulphurous, 
Copper, Phosphorus Mien pine 
Bismuth, Nitcocon: a hse Suberic, Carbonic, 
Caloric ? oe | Citric, ‘Pruséic, 
Mercury, SULPHUR, Tartaric, Sulphur. 
Silver, PHOSPHORUS? ARSED Ey Phosphorous, 
Arsenous acid, Parass Lactic, Water, 
Nitric oxide, PA Benzoic, Fixed oil 
Gold, on, encetley ne 
Platinum, Copp ce Boracic, eee 
Carbonic oxide, [Tin t Sulphurous, - | Acids. Oxalie, fe. 4 
Muriatic acid, Lent” Nitrous, Phosphoric, 
White oxide of man- giver Carbonic, Sulphuric, te 
ganese, : Prussic, Fluorio, 
\ White oxide of Sulpher, Arsenic, 
j lead. Phosphorus, “Mucic, 
, ae Water, Succinie, 
By het cs atl Fixed oil. Nicries. 
: ° urlatic, _ 
hii ds POTASS, soDa, 2 FRONT sine A Tartaric, 
’ Acids. Sulphuric, Citric, 
Iron, | {AND AMMONTAs Phosphoric, |° Matic? 
/|Tin, Acids. Sulphuric, Oxalic, incon 
Uranium, Nitric, Tartaric, - Benzoicyt 
Molybdenum, Muriatic, Plusue “Acehe 
Tungsten, Phosphoric, Nitric, x Bors BA 
Cobalt, Fluoric, Muriatic, Sulphur ous, 
Antimony, Oxalic, Guecenc. Nitrous, 
Nikel, ENT Acetic, - Carbonie,-- 
Arsenic, Arsenic, Arsenic, Prossie; 
Chromum, _ Succinic, Boracic. Sulphur. 
Bismuth, Aan Citric, Carbonic, ' 
Lead, Lactic, Waren ALUMINA.. 
Copper, _ Benzoic, Acids. Sulphuric, 
Tellurium, Sulphurous. LIME. Nitric, 
Platinum, Acetic, Acids. Oxalic, Muriatic, - 
Mercury Mucic, Sulphuric, Oxalic, 
Silver, Boracic, Tartaric, Arsenic, 
Gold. Nitrous, 





Succinic, -Fluoric,. 


* Vauquelin’s Table of the affinity of the metals for oxygen, according to the 
| difficulty with which their oxides are hei aan by heat. |” 4 


“at 


: Fi : 
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re 2a a 
pee Tartaric, Laut’ Acetic, 


APP. 





Acids. Fluor IC. 













OXIDE 




































































































































































































































































































Succinic, Prussic, OF COPPER. Succinic. 
Mucic, - Carbonic, Acids. Gallic Citric. 
Citric, Ammonia, Gok. Lactic. 
Phosphoric, ae eae, Acetic. 
Lactic, ee Be, | Muriatic, Boracic. 
Benzoic, — oF MERCURY. || Sulphuric, Prussic. — 
Acetic, “+ Acids. Gallic, . - +» Mucic, Carbonic. 
Boragies _ Moriatigs Nitric, : 
Sulphurous, Oxalic, | - Arsenic, OXIDE OF TIN. 
Nitrous, Succinic, ‘Phosphoric, Acids. Gallic. 
Carbonic, Arsenic, -., Succinic, * Muriatic. 
Prussic, Phosphoric, [x Fluoric, Sulphuric, 
a ecieaaeercren Sulphuric, ,. Citric, Oxalic, 
SILICA. Mucic,” Lactic, Tartaric. 
Acid. Fluoric, ‘Tartaric, ~ Acetic, Arsenic. 
otass. Citric, , Boracic, Phosphoric. 
Malic, , Prussi Nitric. 
geen - Sulphurous, Garber Succinic, 
| PLATINUM. ' Nitric, Fixed alkalies, Fluoric, - 
OXIDE OF GOLD." Fluoric, Ammonia, Mucic. 
| Acids. Gallic, - Acetic, Fixed oils. Citric, 
Muriatic, Benzoic, Lactic. 
Nitric, Boracic, OXIDE Acetic. 
Sulphuric, Prussic, OF ARSENIC, Boracic. 
Arsenic, Carbonic. Acids, Gallic, Prussic. 
Fluoric, Muriatic, Ammonia. 
Tartaric, OXIDE Oxalic, 
Phosphoric, . OF LEAD. Sulphuric, Hela igi Aer 
Oxalic, Acids. Gallic, Nitric, Acids. Gal lic, 
Citric, Sulphuric, Tartaric, Oxalic, ; 
Acetic, Mucic, Phosphoric, Sulph uric. 
Succinic, . Oxalic, Fluoric, Muriatic. 
- | . Prussic, Arsenic, Succinic, Muetc. 
- Carbonit,. Tartaric, Citric, Nitr Icy 
{Ammonia, Phosphoric, Acetic, Tartaric. 
Murtiatic, Prussic, Phosphoric. 
_ OXIDE. Sulphurous, Citric. 
OF SILVER. Suberic, Succinics 
elds. Gallic, Nitric, Fluoric. 
Muriatic, Fluoric, Arsenic, 
Oxalic, Citric, . Lactic. 
Sulphuric; Malic, (OXIDE OF IRON. Acetic, 
Mucic, ~ Succinic, Acids, Gallic, Boracic, 
Phosphoric, Lactic, Oxalic Prussic. 
Pastner cas mec pester 58 Carbonic. 
Nitric, Benzoic, Camphoric. Fixed alkalies. 
Arsenic, Boracic, _ Sulphuric, Ammonia. 
Flvoric, Prussic, Mucic. TRO oe or: 
_. -Tartaric, Carbonic, Muriatic.. OXIDE 
Citric, Nitric. OF ANTIMONY. 
" .-dattic, Phosphoric. Acids. Gallic. 
Succinic, Arsenic. i Muriatie. 

























* Omitting the Beat! citric, succinic, and carbonic, and ene sulphuretted 
hydrogen after ammonia. 


> Bergmann places the tartaric before the muriatic. 





~ 


ACID. PHOSPHOROUS |Baryta, Magnesia. 
_( PRUSSIC*, ACID‘. Potass, _ FIXED OLLS. 

Lime, Soda, i Lime, 

| Baryta, Strontia, Baryta, 

| Strontia, Lime, , Potass, 
Potass, Ammonia, HOdas 
Soda, Magnesia, _ |Magnesia, 
Ammonia, Metallic oxides,  |Oxide of mercury, — 
Glucina, Glucina, Other metailic ox- 
Alumina, Alumina, ides, 
Zirconia, ; Zirconia, Aluniina. 
Metallic oxides. Sc ED. ALCOHOL. 


NITRIC ACID. TARTARIC. 
SULPHUROUS MURIATIC®. cITRIc". 
ACID. Baryta, Lime, . ; 
SUCCINIC’. {Potass. . Baryta, eee 
Baryta, Soda, Strontia, SULPHURETTED 
Lime, Strontia, Magnesia, HYDROGEN. 
‘}Potass, Lime, Totass, 
7 Soda, Magnesia, Soda, 
| Strontia, Ammonia, Ammonia, 
. Magnesia, Glucina, Alumina, 
Ammonia, Alumina, Metallic oxides, 
j Zirconia, Water, 
(Metallic oxides. ‘Alcohol, 


Fables of Simple Afinity,—Continued. 








SULPHURIC _ |Silica, 
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LACTIC,SUBERIC.|/Alumina, 


EERE SC SLE SO EES ES I 































‘Acids, Benzoic,  {Zirconia, FLUORIC ACID. BENZOIC ACED. 1) 

Oxalic, Metallic oxides. BORACIC.  |White oxide of ar- 
Sulphuric, PHOSPHORIC ARSENIC®. ee 
Nitric, ‘ST ] Potass, 
Taare, “ aerD, PUN Geta ea data 
‘hadio, CARBonIc’, |Lime, Ammonia, 
Phosphoric, |Baryta, Baryta, Baryta, 
Citrigy Souris: Strontiay_ Lime, 
Succinic, Lime, Magnesia, Magnesia, 
Plage. Panis, Potass, Alumina, 
Arsenic, Soda, Soda, CAMPHORIC 
Lactic. Ammonia, Ammonia, RID 
Acetic, Magnesia, Glucina, Li ; 
Boracic, Glucina, Alumina, paz 
Prussic, Alumina, PaEconia, ei 

Fixed alkalies; Zirconia, oes a 

° ° : 
Ammonia. Metallic oxides, ACETIC ACID. |Ammonia,. 





























) * With the emission of all after ammonia. ee 
| b Ammonia should come before magnesia, and strontia, glucina, and zirconia, 


should be omitted. ‘| 
© Magnesia should stand above i i and alumina and silica should be | 
emitted. 
¢ Ammonia should stand above magnesia‘ 
‘ € Silica should be omitted, and instead of it water and alcohol. be inserted. . 
Except silica. 
, With the omission of strontia, metallic oxides, glucina, and zirconia, 
+ Zirconia after alumina, . 


% 
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Cases of Mutual Decomposition. 


1. FROM SIMPLE AFFINITY. 
































Sulphate of potass - with Muriate of baryta 
——~_——- soda - — Nitrate of potass 
—- ammonia - — Muriate of soda 
— - magnesia ~ —_ Carbonate of potass 
Super-sulphate of alumina - — Mauriate of lime 
| Nitrate of potass - — — baryta 
| — ammonia - — Phosphate of soda 
~Muriate of baryta - — All the sulphates and ni, 
q trates 
ceacasees soda - Carbonate of potass 
——-—— lime - = Sub-borate of soda 








— ammonia - — Carbonate of potass 
Phosphate of soda - — Muriate of ammonia 
Sub-borate of soda - — Carbonate of potass 

Nitrate of silver - — Muriate of soda 
Acetate of lead - — Citrate of potass 
Sulphate of mercury - aoe Muriate of soda 
Soap of potass “ — —— soda 


m—=—— soda = -- 


Sulphate of lime 


2, FROM COMPOUND AFFINITY. 





























_ 
ee phets of baryta . with Carbonate of potass 
- baryta - — —— soda 
—- potass - — Muriate of lime 
———- soda - - — Ditto 
Muriate of baryta - — Phosphate of soda 
Ditto - = ~— Sub-borate of soda 
Ditto - = — Carbonate of potass 
Ditto - - — soda 
Ditto te * — ammonia 
Muriate of lime ° — weno ammonia _ 
Phosphate of soda - — lime 
Acetate of lead - , — _ Sulphate of zinc 
Ditto - - — Nitrate of mercury, 


Cases of Disposing Affinity. 


The formation of water by the action of the sulphuric acid on the | 
compound oxides. 
The oxidation of metals by water, in CONS GHP REE of the presence 
of an acid, 
I 
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Table of Incompatible Salts *. 


SALTS INCOMPATIBLE WITH 


Nitrates of lime and magnesia 

Muriates of lime and heel Acti 

Alkalies 

Carbonate of magnesia 

Muriate of barytes 

Alkalies 

Muriate of barytes 

te muriate, carbonate of lime 
Carbonate of magnesia 


| I. Fixed alkaline sulphates. 


2. Sulphate of lime 


3. Alum 


Nitrate and muriate of lime — 
(¢ Alkalies 

Miuriate of barytes 

¢ Earthy: ‘carbonates 
Sulphates 

Alkaline carbonates 
Earthy carbonates 
Sulphates, except of lime 
Alkaline carbonates 
Carbonate of magnesia 
Alkaline carbonates 
Alkaline sulphates 
i carbonates 


a Sulpbae of iron - 


Alkalies 

4, Sulphate of magnesia | Muriate of barytes 
6. Muriate of barytes i 

7. ‘.uriate of lime A 

8. Muriate of magnesia - 


9. Nitrate of lime Carbonates of maguesia and aluminze 


Sulphates, except of lime 





Quaniity oft heal Acid taken up by pure Alkalies and Earths. 























(Kirwan. J 
100 Parts. \Sulphuric.) Nitrec. | Muriatic. Carbonic Acid. 
Potash  §2.48> 84.96 56.3 105. almost 
Soda -427:68 | 135.71 | 73.41 | 66.8 
Ammonia | 383.8 BAG SS a7 T. Variable 
Barvta 50. 56. 31.8° | 2892. 
Strontia 72.41 85.56 46. 43.2 
Lime 143. 179.5 84.488] 81.81 
Magnesia | 172.64 | 210. 111.35 | 200. Fourcroy 
Alumine 150.9 335. nearly, Bergman 


* That is, salts which cannot exist together in solution, without mutual des 
. composition. 4 





ay 







F700 Parts. | Potash. | 
Hulphuric, | izt.4c 
Nitrous, |117 7 
Muriatic, |177.6 
arbonic, 95.1 







7303 
136.2 
1149.6 — 















| _BASES. 
| riine ea ah BOS 
lagnesia ° - 615 
| immonia » - i GF 
ime, bi pect 793 
o¢ da. 2 = ° 859 
Mentites - | 1329 
0 tash © is - 1605 
arytes - - 2222 





\ a: t 
a 
be 4 
ite 


2 


"Goda. | Ammonia. | 
78.52) 20.05 
40.35 | 178.12 
58.48 | 314.46 
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Quantity of Alkalies and Earths taken up by 100 parts of real Sup 
ric, Nitric, Muriatic and Carbonic Acids, saturated. (Kuwan.) 





| Baryt. Strontia. | Lime: | Mag 

200. | 138. 70. | 57-92 
116.86 | 55.7| 47.64 
216.21 | 118.3] 898. 

354.5 | 231.4 | 122. | 50. 


Fluoric 
Carbonic 
Sebacic 
Muriatic - 
Oxalic 
Phosphoric 
Formic 
Sulphuric 
Succinic 
Nitric 
Acetic 
Citric 


Tartarie 


ACIDS. 


Pable of the respective quantities of Acid and Base required to neutras 
| ne each other, calculated by pees from Richter’s Experiments. 


~ 42% 

= 377 
a 706 

Z 712 

ipo toe 

- 979 
988 

: 1000 
» 1209 
: 1405 
1480 

- 1563 
1694 


a be, shewing the Maximum Quantity of Oxygen taken up by different 


Substances. 
SIMPLE COMBUSTIBLES» 


tS 


‘ ’ Oxygen. Oxygen, 
‘Hydrogen unite with 597.7 | 100 Muriatic acid 194. 

90 Carbon = 257. | 100 Phosphorus ° 154. 
0 Azote ° 236. | 100 Sulphur = 7163 
-. |? METALS, : | 
Oxygen. Oxygen, 

bo Bhroméxéinbine with 200. | 100 Lead | as 
fron ~ 92.3 | 100 Tungsten r j 
| 0 Manganese - 66. | 100 Mercury 17.6 

40 oo  e - 53. | 100 Platina - 15, 

0 - ° 38.8 | 100 Silver = 12.8 
fi Baily Bo "50. 100 Bismuth 12. 
100 Gold 10. 


0 Zinc | 
0 ) Copper k ° an 


} 


jen and Pepys, 1807, composition of 100 carbonic acid, calealatell 


- Boxwood charcoal 2 
_ Ist Experiment, diamond 


A— 


vB 2d Ditto, ditto — » =) 


- Stone coal st S 
Plumbago s y 
. Mean 





By carbonic acid. 
28.92 
28.95 
28.82 
28.20 
28.46 


28.67 


By oxygen. 
28.77 
28.81 
ote 
28.77 


(28.46 


28,60 
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mposition of Salts. 
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Colour of the Precipitates thrown down from Metallic Solutions by 
various ies ane Henry. 





ee 










Water impreg- nreo= | 


Prussiated Tincture of \nated with Sul- Hydro- Subp 





















































































































Metal. Alkalies. Galls, rets 
(te ete ee tee es ene |] eames or ——re E 
Solution 
: urned green 
Gold ati Precip. Yellow 
; brown of re- 
duced gold 
No precip. 
: but an Dark-green, 
Platina orange one |becoming 
by pruss: of [paler 
mercury 
Silver White yvowasy: Black 
orown 
, “White |. PEE 
: et Orange-yel- Brownish- 
Mercury sie to fo ee 
Olive * | 
Palladium Deep . -|Dark-brown |Dark-brow 
orange F 
Rhodium No precip. No precip. 
|No precip. ae era | 
Iridium Colin <=. eater 
discharged discharged 
Purple, 
Ocarina changing to 
deep vivid 
blue 
Copper Ente Brownish Black 
1 Green [White No precip. 


salts |changing to 
; blue 
2Redsalts}Deep blue [Black 


* Chenevix, + Wollaston. 


Not precip. {Black 








eee 


APP. Precipitates from Metallic Solutions. Cit deo 


Colour of Precipitates, &c.—Continued. 
bibs : (Water imprege 















| 





Prussiated Tincture of nated with se ad is 
Metals. Alkalies. Galls thuretted HHy- vets, 
drogen. 4 


















Ce 


ne 





aes | Soe oe 


Greyish 


white Not precip. |Black 

















No precip, [Brown Black 
Whe Black Biack 


No precip. |Yellow W hate 


eee SSE ers CE 


He 
Orange Black 


a 











Awhiteoxride 
merely from |Orange 
dili:tion 


(ronan REEEEEIS | 







Orange © 





Sr | 


Yellow Blackish 



























Little changelY ellow Y ellow 
Brownish- [Yellowish im : ‘ 
lay aD Not precip. |Black 

















oe 


Y ellowish- 













(Green 
i 














Brownish- 
yellow 





a 
* 


s ss - 








|Grass-green; 
SES ~~? |Reddish- 
with a tinge]. ase 


Not precip. |Grass-green 
of brown aia 









Orange iChocolate 
ROE SESE, ETS ST SRE SS EET REE fe 5 
Brown, bee 
Yellowish coming deep 


jgreen.... 


= PESTS 
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Table of the Solubility of Saline Jas other Substances, in 100 Parts of 

Water, at the Temperature of 60° = and ae 

, ACIDS. 
Sulphuric - “ - unlimited ; unlimited 
Nitric - - - - do do 
Acetic > - - - - do do. 
Prussic - - - - do do 
Phosphoric 
Tartaric 
Malic very soluble 
Lactic 
Laccic 
Arsenic - - - - 150 
Arsenious acid 2 - - 1.25 6.6 
Citric - - - - 133 «200 4 
Oxalic - - - - 50 100 
Gallic Jt agian : - 8.3 66 
Boracic - - : - 2 
Mucic - - - - 0.84 1.25 
baaleh 4 50 

Succinic mi - = j 1.04 
Suberic - - : ° 0.69 50 
Camphoric - - - - 1.04 --- G3 
Benzoic - - - mim 0.208 4.17 
Molybdic - = - ie 0.1 


Chromic, unknown 
Tungstic, insoluble 
SALIFIABLE BASES. 














Potass - - - ma 50 
Soda, very soluble 
Baryta - - - - 5 50 
- crystallized ° - 57 unlimited 
Strontia - ae - - 0.6 
crystallized - - 1.9 50 
Lime =. - - = 0.2 
| SALTS. | S 
Sulphate of potass - - 6.25 20. 
Super-sulphate of potass - - 50 ~ 100+ 
Sulphate of soda > - = 37.4 125 
————~ of ammonia - - 50 100 
magnesia - - 100 133 
. —————- alumina, very soluble, proposes oe 
unknown 
Bither: -sulphate of alumina and potass f alum 5 133 
— ammonia 
- Nivrate of baryta - - - 8 25 
———-— potass - - - 14.25 100+ 





soda ~ re - 33 100 





x 










































































JER. Saline and other Substances. devi) 
» Temperatures, 60° o1g8 
Nitrate of strontia - - 100 - 200. 
——. lime _ - - 400 any qii- atity 
———-—— ammonia — - - 50 ; 200 
—-—_—_—- magnesia eas = 100 10G-4. 
- Muriate of baryta = - 20 
———— potass - - 33 
a soda * - 35.42 36.16 
pe 1 Shrontia - - 150 any quantity , 
——-—-—- lime - - 200 
ammonia - - 33 100 
—— magnesia > - ico : 
Oxy-muriate of potass - 6 40 
Phosphate of potass, very catiele 
soda = - 25 *50 
ammonia = - 25 25 
magnesia - - 6.6 
Sub-borate .f soda ° - 8.4 16.8 
Carbonate of potass - - 25 §3.3 
soda ° - 50 100+ 
a magnesia Bl ae 2 
ammonia - > 50- 100 
Acetate of potass - - 100 
soda - - 35 
—- ammonia, very soluble 
magnesia, ditto 
oe strontia - » 40.8 
Super-tartrate of potass ° - 1.67 3.2 
Tartrate of potass - - 25 
—— and soda + 25 
Oxalate of potass - - 33 
—— ammonia - ~ 7 Ae 
-Super-oxalate of potass - - 10 
Citrate of potass, very soluble 
Prussiate of potass and iron 
Nitrate of silver, very soluble 
Muriate of mercury (corrosive sublimate) 5 50 
Sulphate of copper - - 25 50 | 
Acetate of copper, very soluble , 
Sulphate of iron - - 50 133 
Muriate of iron, very soluble Ba 
Tartrate of iron and potass 
Acetate of mercury | : 
Sulphate of zinc - - AA, AA fe 
Acetate of zinc, very soluble 
of lead (Ed. Pharm.) Bostock 27 
as it exists in Goulard’s extract, more sol. 
Tartrate of antimony and potass, Duncan _—6.6 33 


Alkaline soaps, very soluble 


Sugar ; = = 100 any quantity 


3 
. 
ee ee a ee ee 


OI eI RS 8 ge ee oe ee 
"s Si 


we gt 2 OS be 
. 
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| Temperatures, 60° 219? 
Gum, very soluble ‘ , 
Starch - - - a) very soluble 
Jelly - - - sparingly | abundantly 
Gelatine - . | soluble more so 
Urea, very soluble 
Cinchonin 


Salts not soluble in 100 times their We eight of Water. 


Sulphates of baryta, strontia, and lime, and sibesulphate of mercury. 

Phosphates of baryta, strontia, lime, magnesia, and merchry. 

Fluate of lime. 

Carbonates of baryta, strontia, and lime. 

Muriates of lead and silver, and sub-muriate of mercury (Calo, 

Sub-acetate of copper. i“ = 
Solubility of Saline and other Substances in 100 Parts ; Alcohol, 

» at the Temperature of - - 176° 


< 


All the acids, except the sulphuric, nitric, and oxy-muriatic, 

which decompose it, and the phosphoric and metallic acids. 
Potass, soda, and ammonia, very soluble. 
Red sulphate of iron. 


/ 





Muriate of iron - - - : 100 
— — lime ° . - 2. - ,100 
Nitrate of ammonia ae ag ae : 89.2 
Muriate of mercury . - - - 88.3 
Camphor a - - 2 - ioe 
Nitrate of silver - - - . AL.7 
Refined sugar - ~ » ai a iy ee oa a 
Muriate of ammonia - - . 7.1 
Arseniate of potass - 7 =k 3.75 
Nitrate of potass ae - © 2.9 
Arseniate of soda | - - 1.7 


Muriate of soda (Mr Cheneuis): Alkaline soaps. Magnesian do. §f 
Extractive. Tannin. Volatile oils. Adipocere. Resins, Urea. 
Cinchonin. | 


- Substances insoluble in Alcohol. 


Earths. 

Phosphoric and metallic acids. 

Almost all the sulphates and carbonates. 

The nitrates of lead and mercury. 

The muriates of lead, silver, and soda. 

The sub-borate of soda. 

The tartrate of soda and potass, and the super-tartrate of potass, 
Fixed oils, wax, and starch. 

Gum, caoutchouc, suber, lignin, gelatin, albumen, and fibrin 
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Table of the Alsorpton uf Gates i 100 Parts of Water at 60° FE 




















i : Voiume, 
3 Nitric acid . _ a aa LOU. 
Muriatic acid _ - - 51500. Thomson 
Ammonia - - > 47500. Davy 
— “ 2 = 78000. Thomson 
Sulpburous acid - - 12109. Fourcroy 
Bs + - 3300. Thomsom 
(eee De = 1440. Priestley 
Carbonic acid ao - 108. Henry 
- Sulphuretted hydrogen a - 108. Henry 
Nitrous oxide - = = oly 86. Henry 
- Ollefiasit' gas gh ae - “ 12.5. Dalton 
i= Nitticjoxide.  —s- i OOH - 5. Henry 
” “Oxygen , - = 3.7 Henry 
Phosphuretted Deen oe - 2.14 Henry 
Carbonic oxide - ae - 2.01 Henry 
Hydrogen - - - = 1.61 Henry 
Nitrogen - - - - 1.53 Henry 
Carburetted hydrogen - ° - 1.40 Henry 
Table of Efflorescent Salts (Cadet de Vaux). 

288 grains of in days lost grains 
Sulphate of soda - 61 - - 203 
Phosphate of soda = - 39 - - 91 
Carbonate of soda ~ - iy ie - 86 

Table of Deliquescent Salts (Cadet de Vaut). 

288 grains of in days i absorbed 
Acetate of potass oy) i) 146 - - 700 
Muriate of lime - = 124 - = 684. 

— manganese = 105 = - 629 
Nitrate of manganese - 89 = - 527 
ane é - Poa eo aos 

— lime - > 147 - = AAS 
Muriate of magnesia - 139 - > 441 
Nitrate of copper . - ~ 128 ° “ 397 
Muriate of antimony - ee irtcan Jean vent 

alumina - 149 - = 342 

Nitrate of alumina = WAT e = 300 
Muriate of zinc =e 76 - - 2904 
Nitrate of soda ~ - A eae ee * 257 
————-—— magnesia - 73 ~ “ 207 

- Acetate of alumina - 104 - . 202. 
Super-sulphate of alumina 121 - > 202 
Muriate of bismuth = 114 - - 174 
Super-phosphate of lime 93 ~ ° 165 
Muriate of copper > 119 - - 148 
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Zinc with gold, charcoal,; 
silver, copper, ! Solutions of nitric 
w R tin, 1ron, mer- acid in water, of 
a 5 cury. muriati¢ acid, sul- 
2 Tron = |——— gold, charcoal, 2 \ phuric acid, &e. 
=] | a silver, copper,|:3 { Water holding in so 
2 ef tin. an lution oxygen, at- 
A Tin 2 gold, silver, | 5 ;  _ mospheric air. 
Ss | aS) charcoal. | 
©, Lead z gold, silver. | 
a me % > Solution of nitrates 
= 5 je) of silver and mer- 
e Copper a gold, silver. Aa cury. 
|S Silver ! gold. Nitrie acid, acetous 
acid. 
Nitric acid 
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Carbonic acid is absorbed at mean temperatures by 
Nitrate of baryta 
strontia half volume, or 50 


: lime 
Nitric acid 
Alcohol | "0 
Which also absorbs the same foe of sulph. hydrogen. 
100 Grains of the following woods yielded, 
Of charcoal, And of charcoal absorbeé 
of water. i 
Fir 18.17 13 
Lignumvite 17.25 9.6 
Box 20.25 14. 
Beech 15. : 16.3 
Oak 17.40 16.5 
Mahogany 15.75 18. 
Willow 12.5 


Tables of some Galvanic Circles, composed of two Perfect Conductors, 
and one Imperfect Conductor. ( Davy.) 






































Galvanic Circles, composed of two Imperfect Conductors, and one 
Perfect Conductor. 


if 





n a 
no =~ = 
/ = |Charcoal ey : 2 
(e) ; ; = 5 . 
‘© |Copper eS Polen. a ay droga E Solutions of nitrous 
=m 3 | retted alkaline sul-| s : 
3 Silver - = jeer Mie of &| acid, oxygenized 
& Lead Oo seen eS te : ae muriatic acid, &c. 
> {lin © a Oe aa : f : ; S capable of acting 
& {Iron is or fi ac une =| on all the metals. 
S wine 2 | on the tas three. = 
el = pies 
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APP. Electrical System. a 


Electrical System of Bodies, by Ritter. : | ve 





{wien ae eT ee a 
INSULATORS. CONDUCTORS. | 
Sulphur Water 
‘ Sealing-wax : Oxide of manganese 

Black silk : Graphite 

White Silk Metallic sulphurets 

Paper Charcoal 

Wood Silver 
: d ; 

Wool Copper 

Glass Iron | 
« - : 

Tourmalin | attel ead : 
Bei | : 2 i : ; | 

Diamond : ; Zinc 
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. Pharmaceutical Calendar for the Climate of Weimar, by Goéttling, 
v shewing the Principal Objects which the Apothecary has to attend te 
— an-each, Month of the Year. 


: January.—The concentration of vinegar by freezing, 
Muriate of antimony, 
Ethers, 
Dulcified spirits, 
Dippel’s animal oil to be prepared ; 
Some gum resins, as assafctida, galbanum, ammoniac, &c, 
' to be powdered. 
RepruaRy—As in January. 
Marcu——Mezereon bark, toe 
Misletoe of the oak to be gathered ; 
Conserve of scurvy-grass to be prepared. 
APRIL—-Spirit of scurvy-grass, 
Syrup of violets to be prepared. 
May—Sloe flower water, 
Conserve of sorrel ; 
Plaster of beeen 
Extract of succory, henbane, grass, dandelion, &c: 
Oil of beetles (Melde majalis et proscarabzeus), 
Spirit of ants, earthworms, &c. 
June— Distilled water of lily of the valley, 
Various distilled: spiritous waters, 
Conserves of various herbs and flowers, as conserve of roses, &¢, 
Hemlock plaster, 
Extracts of hemlock, fumatory, wild lettuce, wang § &c. 
Juty—Vinegar of roses, 
Rose water, ‘ 
,  Marjoram butter, . 
Preserved cherries, walnuts, currants, &c. 
Extract of elaterium, 
Honey of roses, 
Boiled oil of hypericum, &c. 
Distilled oil of rosemary, mint, par sley, Sele wild 
thyme, &e. eas! 
Syrup of cherries, raspberries, &c. 
Spirit of rosemary. 
Aveust-——Cherry water, : 
Extract of blessed: thistle, thorn Gan S&C. 
Boiled oil of wormwood, chamomile, &c. 
, Distilled oil of wormwood, chamomile, Miah millé> 
foil rue, &c. 
Rob of mulberries, bro ail 
Syrup of ditto. soecasoanel 
: SerremBER— Quince cinnamon water, 
Oxymel of meadow saan) 
Quince cakes, 
Syrup of barberries, quince, buckthorn. 
Tincture of steel, with quince juice. 7 , 
OcroBEkR—Tincture of steel, with applé juice. 
NovEeMBER and Duce Bex—As in January. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


a : Prats Pe : 
Wa Fig. 1, 2,3, Mortars of metal, marble, and earthen ware, witha. 
Pheir respective pestles. | 

Tig. 4, A levigating stone and muller. © 
| a, The table of polished porphyry or other siliceous stone. 
b, The muller of the same substance. 
Fig. 5, A compound sieve. 
a, The lid. 
f ic, The body containing the sieve. 

B «sO, ‘The receiver. 
Vig. 6, A funnel. 
| Fig. 7, A hooked glass rod. Several of which may be hung round 
ihe edge of the funnel, to prevent: the filtering substances from adq- 
ering too closely to its sides. 

Fig. 8, A compound syphon. 
a, 6, ¢, The syphon. 
B «6 f, 8 The mouth-piece, 
a, e, A board for supporting it. 
_ When we insert the upper orifice @ into any liquid, and close the 
flower orifice c with the finger; by sucking through f, the fluid 
Brises from a to 6, and proceeds by g towards f; as soon as it has 
Hipassed g, the finger is to be removed, and the fluid immediately 
fows through c, and continues flowing as long as any remains above 
Behe orifice a. It is absolutely necessary that the point g, where the 
mouth-piece joins the syphon, be lower than a. 
Fig. 9, A board perforated with holes for supporting funnels. 
Fig. 10, A separatory. ‘The fluids to be separated are intreduced 
through the orifice A, which is then closed with a stopper. The 
pne neck is then to be shut with the finger, and the phial is to be in- 
clined to the other side. As soon as the ftuids have separated by 
means of their specific gravity, the finger is to be removed, and the 
whole of the heavier fluid will run through the lower neck, before 


any of the lighter escapes. 


=. Prate II. 
B Fig. 11 and 12, Graduated glass measures. 11, A cylindrical one 
for large quantities—12, A conical one for small quantities. 
Fig. 13, A phial of a particular shape for keeping laudanum. 
Fig. 14, External view of Dr Black’s furnace. 
a, The body. | i 
b, The ash-pit. _ ; 
_ €, The chimney. | 
_ d, The circular hole for receiving the sand-pot. 
¢, A door about the centre of the body, to be opened when the 
furnace is used as a reverberatory. In Dr Black’s original 
furnace, there is no aperture in the side, and, indeed, as its 
peculiar excellence consists in, the power which it gives the 
operator of regulating the quantity of air admitted to the fuel, 
and by that means of regulating the intensity of the fire; 
every aperture is rather to be considered as an injury than as 
an improvement. At all times when these apertures are net 
employed, they must be accurately closed and luted up. 
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Ff, The door of the ash-pit. © 
g, The damping plate for regulating the admission of air, havi 
six holes, fitted with stoppers, increasing in size in a. geome~ 
trical proportion. 7 
Fig. 15, A vertical section of the body of the same furnace, to 
shew the manner of luting, and the form and position of the grate. 
a—-——g, As in the former figure, except the damping plate, which 
° is here closed by a sliding door with a graduated scale. 
hk, The form which is given to the lute of ba) and charcoal 
which is applied next to the iron. 
2, The form given to the lute of sand and clay, with which the { 
former is lined. 
é, Is a semicircular aperture left unluted, to serve as a door'| 
when necessary. On other occasions, it is filled up with a 
semi-cylindrical piece of fire-brick, Fig. 16, accurately luted in. 
k, The gee fastened on the outside-of the body. 
Fig. 16, A semi-cylindrical piece of fire-brick, for closing the 
door e of the furnace. : 
Fig. 17, The sand-pot, which is suspended in the aperture d of the 
furnace, by means of the projecting ring @ 6. 
Fig. 18, A muffle, @ @ apertures in its sides for the admission of. 
the heated air. 
Fig. 19, A large black-lead crucible. 
Fig, 20, A small Hessian crucible. 


Pirate HI. 




















) 


Fig. 21,22, Tests. 
Fig. 23, A small support of clay, to raise the crucible above the 
~ grate. . 
Fig. 24, A pair of crucible tongs. ; P 
Fig. 25, A support for, raising the muffle, as high as the door e of 
the furnace. | - 
Fig. 26,. A ring for suspending a retort within the furnace, when 
we wish to expose it to the immediate action of the fire. The ring it- § 
self, a, 6, is suspended within the aperture d of the furnace, by miearis ) 
of the aoe booked branches, c, ¢, c. 
Fig. 27, Semicircular rings of plate-iron, for applying round the j 
neck of a retort when suspended within the furnace, in order to close 
as much as possible the aperture d, Fig. 1. The largest pair a are 
first made to rest upon the edge of the aperture d, the next pair 6, 
upon them, and so until they come in contact with the neck of the 
retort. The whole are then to be covered with ashes or sand, to pre- 
vent the loss of heat, and the escape of vapours, from the burning fuel. 
Fig. 28, Circular rings, ab, to be applied in the same manner when 
we wish to evaporate with the naked fire. We must always take care 
that the fluid rises higher than the portion of the evaporating vessel 
introduced within the aperture of the ring; c, a circular piece of iron, 
which, when applied with the rings a 6, completely closes the aper- 
‘ture d of the furnace. 
Pir 20, 80, (31, 52, Evaporating vessels of different shapes. 
Fig. 383, A long-necked matrass. 
‘Fig. 34, A jar. 
Vig. 35, A phial or receiver. 
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. Fig. 36, A clearbie.. A 
‘Fig. Shs A cucurbit with its capital. 


Wi ‘Prats LV. \ 





a, which is perforated-with holes: The’ burning fuel is laid upon the 


Fig. 39, A retort and receiver; ‘a, the retort; b, the receivers 

Fig. 40, A retort funnel. | ee ee 
| Fig. 41, A metallic still. eon iy: | 
_¢, d, e, f, The body. ' ‘ | o i 

a, b, e, f, The lower poikion of the body, w which hangs within 
the aperture d of the furnace, by ne projecting part a b. 

d, g,c, The head of the still. 

» a,c, A gutter which goes round. the bottom of. the head, for 

’ conveying any vapours which may be condensed theie, imto 
the spout .4, which conveys away the vapour and the fluid 
condensed in the head into the refrigeratory: ¢ 

. Fig. 42. A refrigeratory. : 

a, b, d, A cylindrical vessel filled with cold water. , 

e, fs A spiral metallic pipe which passes through it. The 
spout 4 of ‘the still is inserted within the upper orifice e ; 

_ © therefore the vapours which escape from the head of the still 
enter it, and are.condensed in their passage towards f,. the 
lower termination of the pipe from which the distilled fluid 
runs, and is received into proper vessels. As the water in 
the vessel a, 6, c, d, continually abstracts caloric from the 

- vapours, it is apt to become too warm to condense them. As 
- soon, therefore,-as any steam escapes by the spout f, the 
water must be drawn off by the cock g, and. its place supplied 
by cold water. 
_ Fig. 43, A vessel for boiling inflammable fluids. 
_ a, b, c,d, The body of the kettle, 

d, eit A long spout proceeding from it, for preventing any 
risk of boiling over. 

g, A short spout for pouring out. The vessel should not be 
filled above 4, f, and the long spout d, e, f, should be placed 
so as to be as little heated as possible. When the fluid begins 
to sweil and boul up, both from, the great increase of dung! 
and from part of it running up the cooler spout d, e, f, the ebulli- 
tion will be checked, and ‘all danger of running over prevented. 

Fig. 44, A body with a bent tube, 

a, b, The body. | ; | 

b, c, A sigmoid tube accurately ground oa it. When any per- 
manently elastic fluid is generated within the body a, 6, it 
_ escapes by the extremity of the tube, and may be-collected by 

introducing it under a jar filled with water or mercury in the 
pneumatic cistern. ‘This simple apparatus can only be used 
_ conveniently when the production of the gas is slow, or re- 
_ quires the application of heat. _ 
. Fig. 45, A Woulfe’s apparatus. es 
af b,c, dye, A tubulated: retort and recelver. 


2 


Fig. 38, The arrangement of the apparatus for distilling per de- 
“ensusn. ‘The substance to be distilledis Iaid on the. metallic plate > 


upper plate 6, also of metal, but not perforated, On the application of» 
heat, the vapour descends into the cavity. a, c, where it is condensed... 


4 
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I fe 77 three Bice neckan bottles, The first, f; is commonly 
filled with water, and the two others with diate solutions. 
d, g,d. g/d,” g,” d,” g,” Bent tubes connecting the different 
parts of the apparatus, so that when any vapour escapes fro x 
the receiver c, d, e, it passes along the tube d, g, and rises 
through the fluid contained in the bottle f, ~wihiere it remain 
in contact with the surface, and under considerable pressure, 
until the expansion of the vapour, not condensible in-f, over= 
comes the column of fiuid /, g,’ in the bottle f)’ and escapes, 
into the upper part of f” In the same manner the uncon- 
densed vapours proceed to f,” and at last to the pneumatic | 
apparatus. 
But, as in processes of this kind, diminution of temperature and 
other causes frequently produce sudden condensations of the gases 
contained in the different parts of the apparatus, especially in the 
retort and receiver, any such occurrence would cause the fluids to 
move through the connecting tubes in a retrograde direction. This. 
aceident is prevented, by inserting through the third neck of each 
| bottle a small tube 4, J, having its lower extremity / immersed in the 
’ fluid contained in the bottle. 3y this contrivance no fluid can pos~ 
] sibly pass, from one bottle into another, because the columns g, m, 
&c. which resist the absorption, are much higher than the columns 
h, 1, which oppose the admission of external air; while, on the 
contrary, no gas can escape through these tubes, because the columns _ 
h, &, which oppose their escape, are higher than the columns 2, 4, 
which resist its progress to the next bottle. From their use, these 
tubes have got the name of tubes of safety. 
Another contrivance for the same purpose, the invention of C. 
Welter, seems now to be much used in France. It js fixed to the 
connecting tubes, as at a. | 
Fig. 40, To explain it more fully, we have given a separate view, 
taken in an oblique direction. When the apparatus is adjusted, a 
small quantity of. water is poured through the funnel p, until it fises 
to abeut the centre of the ball o. Now, on any absorption taking 
place, the fluid rises in the ball o, until the colunin g 2 be annihilated, 
when a qu ntity of air will immediately rush in through p g 20, &c. 
and thé water will regain its former equilibrium. On the other hand, | 
no pas can escape by this tube, because the whole fluid contained in _ 
the ball and tube must previously enter the portion of. the tube 2 p,. 
where it would form a column of such a height that its eee could | 
not be overcome. 
Viv. 47, A verticle section of a pneumatic cistern. 
abcd, The whole cavity of the cistern. 
e,f, © shelf for holding the Jars. ! 
e 6c, The well for filling the jars. “ 
g h, The surface of the fluid contained in the cistern, which ‘oust | 
always be higher than the surface of the shelf. 
Fig. 48, 49, 50, 51, Pneumatic jars of different shapes. 
Big. 48, A jar in the situation in which it is filled with gas. 
Fig. 49, A jar fitted with a stop-cock. 
Fig. 50, A jar placed upon a aay for removing it from the pneu 
livatic cistern. i 
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) Puate V. 

| Fig. 51, A graduated jar, commonly calied an Eudiometer. 

| Fig. 52, A hydrostatic funnel, for pouring fluids gradually into 
jair-tight vessels, especially when attended with the formation of gas. 
Blt is evident, that any portion of fluid, poured into the funnel x, more 
[than sufficient to fill the two first parts of the bent tube up to the le- 
lvel z, will escape by the lower extremity 6. At the same time, no gas 
jean return through this funnel, unless its pressure be able to overcome 
jthe resistance of a column of fluid of the height of a y. 

® © Fig, 53, Another contrivance for the same purpose. It consists of 
a common funnel, in the throat of which is inserted a rod with a co- 
inical point, which regulates the passage of the fluid through the fun- 
nel, according to the firmness with which it is screwed in. 

_ Fig. 54, Nooth’s apparatus for promoting the absorption of gase- 
fous fluids by liquids. It consists of three principal pieces; a lower 
ipiece a 6, a middle piece ac, and an upper piece dc e; all of which 
Hare accurately ground to each other. The substances from which the 
igas. is to be extricated are put into the lower piece. The middle piece 
is filled with the fluid with which the gas is to be combined, and the 
jupper piece is left empty, As soon as a sufficient quantity of gas is 
formed to overcome the pressure, it passes through the valve f, ¢, and 
irises through the fluid to the upper part of the middle piece. At the 
jsame time it forces a quantity of fluid into the upper piece through its 
Blower aperture d. As soon as so much of the fluid has been forced | 
ifrom the middle piece as to bring its surface down to the level of the 
jlower aperture of the upper piece, a portion of gas escapes into the 
|upper piece, and the fluid rises a little in the middle piece. The up- 
jper piece is closed with a conical stopper e, which yields, and permits 
|the escape of a portion of gas, as soon as its pressure in the upper 
|piece becomes considerable. 4 is a glass cock for drawing off the fluid. 
| lig, 55, The valve of Nooth’s apparatus. It consists of an inter- 
mal tube g, of small caliber, but pretty stout in substance, and grouid 
jinto an external tube f, closed at the upper end, but perforated with 
small holes, to allow the gas to pass, After the internal tube is fitted 
jto the external, a portion of it is cut out, as at A, sufficient to receive 
2 small hemisphere of glass, and to allow the hemisphere to rise a little 
In its chamber, but not to turn over in it. The upper piece of the — 
Jinternal tube is then thrust home into the place where it is to remain, 
and the glass hemisphere introduced with its plane recumbent on the - 
}upper end of the lower piece of the tube, which is ground perfectly 
jflat, as is also the plane of the hemisphere. From this construction 
jit is evident, that by the upward pressure of any gas, the glass bemi- 
| sphere may be raised so as to allow it to pass, while nothing can pass 
| downwards, for the stronger the pressure from above, the closer does 
the valve become. We have béen more particular in our description 
jof this valve, because it has been very ingeniously applied to distill. 


® ing apparatuses by Mr Pepys junior and Mr Burkit. . 
) CHEMICAL SIGNS, 


It is unnecessary here to point out the advantages which might re- - 


|time that the French chemists introduced their methodical nomencla- 





| sult from a well-contrived system of chemical signs. About the same 
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combustibles. / 


ter of its name in the Latin language; or if two species begin with 


“inserting within it the primary letters of the first and second syllas 
copper, Cp; iron, Fr; cel Pb; tins Sn; zinc; Z; antimony, Sby 


nium, U ; titanium, Tt ; Rae HR cheamente Cm ;  arseni¢,, 


bases of the eee, and the bases of the compound oxides and acids. 


“method of doing so. In general, when the proportion of any body 
in a compound ig small, its sign is sae above, when large below, 



























ture, they also proposed a corresponding system of chemical sisal 
which they intended should speak a language to be understood byt the 
learned of all nations. In our explanation of their system, we shall 
nearly follow what Mr Chenevix has said in his judicious remarks up: 
on chemical uomenclature. if 
_ There are six simple radical signs, which may be considered as sa 
many genera. a i 
_ The first genus is the zig-zag line, and is used to denote light. See 
Plate Vl, NO. 1. ‘ 

The second genus is the straight line. It comprehends three spe- 
cies, characterized by its direction. : | 

Sp. 1, A-perpendicular line denotes caloric, 3. 

‘Sp. 2, A horizontal line, oxygen, 2. 

Sp. 3, An oblique line from night to left, nitrogen, 4. 

The third genus 1s a ciesceat, which is the generic sign of simple 


‘Sp. I, yy th the horns inclined to the right, carbon, 5. 

Sp. 2, The reverse of the former, hydrogen, 6. 

Sp. 3, With the points upw: ards, sulphus, 7. 

Sp. 4, The reverse of the latte:, phosphorus, 8. 

The fourth genus is a triangle. It eomprehends the simple sali- 
fiable bases. 

Sp. 1, With the point upwards, and the base een 9, the 
alkilieg. 

Sp. 2, With the point eee de 10, the earths. | 

Kach of the species of this genus comprehends several individuals, 
which are distinguished by inseiting within the triangle the first let 


the same letter, the first letter of the second syllable is added : thus ; 
for Potass, P; soda, S$; baryta, b; strontie St; lime, C; magnesia, 
M ; gluema, Ge; gadolina, Gd; or Y for — Utria ; alumina, Al 5 Zit 
conia, Z3 S. liea, SI. 

The fifth genus is a circle, 11. It comprehends the metals ; and 
the species are distinguished in the same manner as the former, by 


bles ; thus; for gold, Ar; platinum, Pt; silver, Ag ; mercury, H; 
or At; bismuth, B; cobalt, Cb; nickel, Nk; manganese, Mg; ura= 


As; molybdenum, Ml; tungsten, T's; columbium, Cl. 1 
The sixth genus is a square. It comprehends ail the’ unknown 


S). 1, A square with perpendicular sides, 12. It contains the un- 
known «nd compound acidifiable bases. a 
Sp. 2, A square with inclined sides, 13. It contains the compound 
oxides. The individuals of both species are distinguished as Before. 
All compound bodies are expressed by. combinations of these sims 
ple characters. But as siniple bodies are capable of wntting in var 
rious proportions, it becomes necessary that these proportions should 
be expressed; and relative position bas appeared the most natural 


as in oa 36, 42, &c. 
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| Ne: ; 
| Caloric exists in all bodies: but according to its relative quantity, 
Bthey exist as solids, fluids, or gases. . To expiess the first state, it has 
Bnot been thought necessary to introduce the sign of culosic; to express 
the second, it is placed aboye; and to express the thid, below, asin 
the examples.in the plate (22—32). ee 
Oxygen also combines with many bodies, and in several proportions. 
[he products resulting from these combimations are either oxides or 
acids. ‘ihe.oxides may be characterized by aifixing the sign of oxye 
moen to the left side of t B sign of the base, avd the ac.ds by affixing 
it to the right; and the greater or less degree of each may be marked 
Boy placing it above or below, as in the exanrples in the“plate. in this 
I have. deviated from all the tables of chemical signs which 1 have 
been, and I trust, with propriety ; for M. Cuevevix bas remuked of 
the system, that ‘ oue of its chef defects is, the impossibility of mark= 
F ing, by any principles it points out, the difiereuce of the metalic 
F oxides. A circle, with the mark of oxygen at the top, 1s the ouly 
* method of marking a metallic oxide; for if we put the mark ofoxy- 
f gen lower, it will then have the force of an acid, and we must not 
F confound the situation of the signs to mark differences of states, or 
F the whole system will become confused.’ But the alteration pro- 
Bposed enables us to mark no less than six states of oxygenizement. 
[When the sign of oxygen is placed on the left, it implies that the 
compound is an oxide; if it be placed at top, it expresses the small- 
est degiee of oxidizement ; at bottom, the highest ; and we.have room 
for an intermediate one. The degrees of acidification are expressed 
in the same manner, except that the character of oxygen 1s placed to 
the right of the base. See 14— 21,1 have since found that the same 
proposal has been made by Dr Vandier, in the Journ de Physique, 
ol. 56; and this coincidence is a proof that it is not arbitrary, but 
arises naturally from an attentive consideration of the subject. 
_ The other primary combinations are expressed in the same way. 
When they unite only in one proportion, or when the proportions are 
indifferent, the signs are placed indifferently, though it would be bet- 
iter to place them in one determinate way ; but when either of them is 
in excess, its sign is always placed below. ‘Thus heavy hydro-carbon- - 
fous oxide is expressed by placing the sign of hydrogen above that of 
Jearbon, 36; heht hydro-carbonous oxide, by reversing their position, 
35. Glass is expressed by placing the signs of soda and silica side 
pby side, 41; the liquor silicum, by placing the sign of the alkah un- 
fder that of the earth, and adding the sign of fluidity above, 42. 
| The secondary compounds.are expressed in a similar manner. The 
}basis has been generally placed before the acid, to admit of the sign 
Fof the devree of acidification being added to the acid; and the same 
[position fortunately admits of the sign of the degree of oxidizement 
| being added to the oxide, when a metallic oxide forms the basis of 
jthe salt. ‘The excess of acid or base is marked as before, by. placing 
jthe acid or base below. With regard to the metallic salts, Mr Chee 
|Mevix has given some reasons for not introducing the sign of oxygen; 
but he himself has given the most powerful reason for introducing it, 
| by proving that the real difference between calomel and corrosive sue 
| blimate is in the state of oxidizement of the metal. The manner of _ 
| marking the oxides proposed above, enables us to express this differ- 
€ace distinctly, when the degree of oxidizement is ascertained. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE TABLE OF CHEMICAL SIGNS. 




















Generic Signs. ; 
NO. 
1. Light. {5. Carbon.  {9, Alkaliesj11. Metals 12. Acidifiable 
eee se raceristtates oop. Sages) 5 
2. Oxygen. |6. Hydrogen. }10. Earths. known, or 
nee compound 





3. Caloric, |7. Sulphur. 








Tania | 18, Compound 





Combinations of Oxygen. 
































NO. - Oxides, Acids. 
‘ Se Das aM Ry es AB Mae TIE A Sid SS Bae => 
1 e oD, Se = 1 ° oA 3 > 
14)Nitrogen. | Atmospheric | Nitrous} Nitric {Nitrous. Nitric, 
air. oxide, | oxide. 
15.Carbon: — |Incombustible {Charcoal oe Carbonic, 
coal. oxide. : 
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16..Hydrogen. Water. 
17.{Sulphur. Oxide of Sulphe- Sulphuric. 


rous. 






sulphur. 
Rel 3 
ms 


Red. 





18)Mercury. | Black oxide. |Yellow. 
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19\Iron. . Green oxide. 











20.)Arsenic. White. 
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Arsenic 
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21¢|Muriatic Muria- |Oxyge- |Hyper-oxy- 
radical, tic. {nized |genized mu- 
; {muriatic |riatic. 
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Combinations of Calorte. 


92, Oxygen. 23. Nitrogen. 24. Sulphur. 25. Potass. 
6. Acetic acid. 27. Ice. 28. Ammonia. 29. Sulphuric acid. 
BO. Mercury. 31. White oxide of arsenic. 39. Acetate of 
ia. ‘The three columns represent the mode of charac- 


oF aggregation of each of ieee. sub- 


Primary Compounds. 


33. Ammonia. 34. Carburet of iron. 35. Light hydro- 
earbonous oxide. 36. Heavy hydro-carbonous oxide. 37.. Sul- 
faetted phosphorus. 38. Phosphuretted sulphur. mie Amal- 
gam of gold. 40. Alloy of silver and copper. . Glass. 
#2. Silicized Potass. 


\ 


Secondary Compounds: 


43. Sulphite of potass. 44. Sulphate of potass. 45. Su- , 
er-sulphate of potass. 46. Sulphate of alumina. 47. Su- 
per-sulphate of alumina and potass, alum. 48. Nitrate of 
petass. 49. Muriate of ammonia. 50. Hyper-oxygenized 
muriate of potass. 51. Tartrate of soda and potass. 52. Sub- 
borate of soda. 53. Submuriate of mercury less oxidized, ca- 
54, Muriate of mercury more oxidized, corrosive 
sublimate. 55. Green sulphate of iron. 56. Brown sulphate 
of iron. 57. Tartrate of antimony and potass. 58. Sub- 
acetate of copper. 59. Acetate of copper. 60. Soap of soda. 
61. Soap of ammonia. 62. Hydroguretted sulphuret of pot- 
ass. 63. Litharge plaster. G4. Ammoniuret of gold. Ful- - 
Bainating gold, | 
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PART IL. 
| MATERIA MEDICA. 


[ ; VERY substance employed in the cure of disease, whether 
H_« in its natural state, or alter having undergone various pre- 
parations, belongs to the Materia Medica, in the extended ac- 
eptation of the words. But in most Pharmacopeeias, the ma- 
Itcria medica is confined to simples, and to those preparations 
which are not supposed to be prepared bythe apothecary him- 
self, but to be purchased by him, as articles of commerce, from 
Edrugeists and others. 

Systematic authors on this branch of medical knowledge 
nave bestowed much pains in contriving scientific arrangements 
of these articles. Some have classed them according ‘to their 
Bnatural resemblances; others accor ding to their antive consti- 
tuent principles; and others according to their real or suppo- 
sed virtues. Each of these arrangements has its particular ad- 
vantages. _ The first will pr obably be preferred by the natural 
historian, the second by the chemist, and the last by the phy- 
siologist. But every scientific classification hitherto proposed 
is liable to numerous objections. Accordin igly, in the Phar- 
macopeeias published by the colleges of, physicians of London, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh, the articles of the materia medica aré 
arranged in alphabetical order; and the same plan is now al- 
| most ‘universally adopted. J have therefore also followed it, 
subjoining to the name of each article, admitted by any of Be 
British colleges, a short view of its natural, medical, anc j p shar 
maceutical history ; and in thus forming a dictionary cf ma- 
teria medica, I have generally adopted ‘he nomenciature of the 
Edinburgh college. 

In an appendix, I have given a very concise account of such 
other substances as, from their possessing a place In some re- 
spectable foreign Pharmacopaeias, or from their active 'proper- 
ties, seemed to rdccerve notice. And to conjoin w vith the history 
of the materia medica in alphabetica al order the advantages o! 
other methods, I have added some of those ari rangements which 
seem most useful. 
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‘Chenevix, and sometimes malic and phosphoric acid. Mr 


and vegetable matters. Fence its employment im pickling. 


Averum AcETosuM; vulgar synonime, Acetum. Ed. 
ACETUM ; scientific synonime, Acidum Aceticum te a . 
Lond. ty 

Acetum vini. Dub. 

Vinegar. Impure acetous acid. | 

VineEGakR, as obtained by the fermentation of vinous liquors, | 
besides the pure acetic acid diluted with much water, contains 
tartaric acid, tartrate of potass, mucilaginous and saccharine 
matters, a peculiar spiritous liquor lately examined by Mr 











Chenevix found that English vinegar of specific gravity 1.0042 
contained more water ahd mucilage, but less acid and spirit- 
ous liquor than French vinegar of 1.00721. The best vmegar 
is that piperey from white wine. Vinegar should be of a 
pale yellow colour, perfectly transparent, of a pleasant, some- 
what pungent, acid taste, but without any acrimony. From 
the mucilaginous impurities which vinegar always contains, it 
is apt, on exposure to the air, to become turbid and ropy, and 
at last vapid. This inconvenience is best obviated by Keeping 
it in bottles completely filed and well corked; and it is said 
to be of adyantage to boil it m the bottles a few minutes be- 
tore they are corked. 

Vinegar is sometimes adulterated with sulphuric acid. Its 
presence is detected, if, on the addition of a solution of nitrate 
of baryta, a white precipitate is formed, which is insoluble in 
nitric acid, after having been burnt in the fire. With the same 
intention, of making the. vinegar appear stronger, different 
acrid vegetables are ‘occasionally infused in it. This fraud is 
difficult of detection ; but when tasted with attention, the puni- 
gency of such vinegar will be found to depend rather on acri- 
mony than acidity. 

Vinegar possesses strong antiseptic powers on dead animal 











‘The fine green colour, so much admired in some vegetable 
pickles, is “often i improperly given by means of copper. ‘This 
poisonous addition is easily detected, on dropping some car- 
bonate of ammonia into the suspected vinegar, by the fine 
blue colour produced. 

Medical uses.—Its action on the living body is gently stimu- 
lant and astringent. It promotes transpiration ‘and the dis- 
charge ey, urine; and used moderately as a condiment, it faci- 
litates digestion. 

Vinegar is employed as a useful addition to dr ink j in inflam-_ 
matory. fevers, i in the proportion of about an ounce to a quart. 




































Internally, it is used in putrid Pics, in plague, in scurvy, 


vapours. In the form of clyster, it is used in the same diseases, 
and in obstinate constipation. Externally, it is applied in fo- 
mentations and baths, as a stimulant and discutient; and its va~ 
pour is inhaled in putrid sore throat, and diffused through the 
chambers of the sick, to correct the putrescency of the atmos- 
phere. 


AcIDUM SULPHURICUM; v.'s. Acidum Vitriolicum. Ed. 
ACIDUM SULPHURICUM; s. s. Acidum Sulphuricum. Lond. 
_ACIDUM SULPHURICUM. Dub. | | 

~ Sulphuric acid, Vitriolic acid. 

. Tur London and Edinburgh colleges direct, that inthe shopg 
its specific gravity should be‘to that of water as 1850 to 10003 


is to be regretted. 
The physical and chemical properties of this acid have been 
already enumerated. ‘As it is prepared by the trading chemzist, 
it is inserted among the materia medica. It is obtained in two 
ways; by distilling off the acid from sulphate of iron, previ- 
ously deprived of its water of crystallization by heat, or by 
burning sulphur in large leaden. chambers, with an eighth part 
of nitrate of potass to supply the necessary oxygen. In the 
first way the strongest acid-is obtained, but it is apt to contain 
iron or. copper. By the second process it gener ally contaims 
Jead, which is easily detected by mixing a portion oi the acid 
with three parts of distilled water, and if the acid be i impure, 
a deposition will be formed. It may be rendered pertectiy 
pure by distillation,’ filling a retort alt full of the common 
acid, and distilling i m a sand-bath, ¢ gradually heated as long as 
any acid comes over. ‘The receiver should not be luted on. | 
Sulphuric acid acts powerfully on dead animal substances, be- 
coming diluted with water.formed by. the union of part of their 
hydrogen and oxygen ; another portion of the hydr ogen com 
bines with the azote to form ammonia, and the carbon is sepa- 
rated in the state of charcoal. The affinities which reoulate 
this action are so powerful, that it produces the same effects 
on the living solid, and therefore it acts upon them as a cor- 
rosive. But to its employment with this view, its fluidity is 
an objection, as it cannot be easily managed. 
Medical uses.—These will be explained Twhen we treat of the 
diluted sulphuric acid. ‘Phe concentrated acid, however, made 
into an ointment with sixteen times its weight of axunge, has 
ibeen used j in the cure of psora. 


Patil. © -Materia Medica. | ie: 


and to counteract the effects of narcotic poisons and rnephitic © 


the Dublin college as 1845 to 1000. ‘This want of uniformity 
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ACIDUM CITRICUM €RYSTALLIS CONCRETUM. * * Dub. 

Citric acid crystallized. 

Tue simple expressed juice of lemons is extremely apt to 
spoul, on account of the sugar, extractive, mucilage, and Watery 
which cause it to ferment. | 

Various means have been proposed and practised, with the 
intention of rendering it less perishable, and less bulky. ‘The 
juice has been evapor rated to the consistence of rob; but this 
always gives an empyreumatic taste, and does not separate the : 
extractive or mucilage, so that it is still apt to ferment when 
agitated on board of ship in tropical climates. It has been ex- 
posed to frost, and part of the water removed under the form 
of ice; but this is liable toall the former objections, and be- 
sides, miler the lemons are produced in sufficient quantity, 
there is not a sufficient degree of cold, ‘The addition of a quan-_ 
tity of alcohol to the inspissated juice separates the mucilage, 
but not the extractive cr sugar. By means, however, of Scheele’s 
process, as reduced to determinate quantities by Proust, we 
can obtain the acid perfectly pure and crystallized. 

‘To 94 parts of lemon juice, 4 parts of carbonate of lime are 
to be added; the carbonic acid is separated by effervescence,. 
and a quantity of insoluble citrate of lime is precipitated. By 

evaporating the supernatant liquor, another portion of citrate 
. lime is obtained. ‘These added together amount to about 

% parts, and require 20 parts of sulphuric acid, of the specific 
eo of 1.15, to decompose them. ‘The sulphate of lime, 
being nearly insoluble, 1 is precipitated, while the citric acid res 
mains in solution, and is to be separated by washing, and crys- 
tallized by evaporation. If too much sulphuric acid be add- 
ed, when the liquor is much concentrated, the citric acid is re- 
acted upon, and part of it is charred. In this case a little chalk 
raust be added, to saturate the excess of sulphuric acid. 

By this, or some similar process, it is now manufactured in 
this count: ry, in large quantities, and sold under the name of 
Coxwell’s Concrete Salt of Lemons. : 


AcIpensEn. Pisces Branchiosteg?, Chase 
Sp. Acipenser Huso. Dud. 

The Beluga, or Isinglas fish. 
Sp. Acipenser Ruthenus. Dud. 


The Sterlet, or caviar sturgeon. 


OF Rcinal—Isin glass. 
reat HYOCOLDA. Dub. 


Besipes those mentioned by the Dublin college, singing 
is prepared from other species of Acipenser, especially A. s 
rie, the sturgeon, and A. stellatus, the Serruga, 
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Sane preparation of isinglas is almost peculiar to Russia.’ [¢ 

is made in all places where the large species of sturgeon are 
ii as on the Dneiper, the Don, and especially on the Cas- 

ian sea, also on the Volga, the Ural, the Oby, and the Irtysh. 

hat prepared from the sturgeon is reckoned the best, and 
mek to it, that from the beluga. It also varies according to the 
mode of preparation. On the Volga and Ural, the sounds are 
watered while fresh, and dried to a certain degree. The outer 
‘skin is next taken By and the inner glossy white membrane is 
twisted, and then completely dried. ‘The best is usually rolled 
| into the form of a snake or heart ; the second folded in leaves, 
| bke a book ; and the worst is dr ie without any care. In other 
places, as at Gurief, fish-glue is extracted from the sounds by 
boiling. This is cut into slabs or plates, is perfectly transpa- 
rent, ae has the colour of amber. On the Okka, where the 
sterlet only is fo be had, the sounds are beat just as they are 
extracted from the fish, and dried, into glue. 

Good isinglass is white, in some degree transparent, dry, 
composed of eee, not tooghick, oad without any smell. 

The properties of isinglas depend entirely on the gelatin, of 
which it principally consists. One hundred grains of good 
isinglas were found by Mr Hatchett to contain rather more 
than ninety-eight of matter soluble in water. A nutritious jelly 
may be prepared from it. A watery solution of it is used as a 
‘test of the presence of tannin, and for the clarification of spi- 
ritous liquors. Mr Davy’s solution for the former purpose 
‘consists of 120 grains of isinglass dissolved in twenty ounces 
of water ; and if properly made, it has a tendency to gelatinize, 
iat temperatures below 50°. F. 
At is said to! be canal for the preparation of English 
inal 


- Acoyirum: 
Linnei species plantarum, edt. Willdenow, genus 1062. Po- 
pevedsia Trigynia.—Nat. ord. Muliisiliquee. - 
Species 9. ACONITUM NEOMONTANUM. Dud. 
Sp. 8. Aconrrum napetius. Lond. Ed. 
Large Blue Wolfsbane, Monk’s-hood, Aconite. 


Officinal—The leaves. 
Aconiti Fotia. Lond. Dub. 
ACONITI NAPELLI FOLIUM. id. 


WE are assured by Willdenow, that thé pba ese is the 
“species of aconite which has always been used in medicine; al- 
though it is almost universally known by the name of Aconi= 
tum Napellus, in consequence of a botanical error of Stoerk, 
whe introduced it into practice. 
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remarkable debility, par ‘alysis of the limbs, convulsive motions 


‘and the heat employed in its preparation. When recently 
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It is a perennial plant, found in the Alpine forests of Carin- 
thia, Carniola, and other mountainous countries in Germany, 
and cultivated in our gardens. 

The fresh plant and root are very violent poisons, producing 


of the face, bilious vomiting, and catharsis, vertigo, delirium, 
asphyxia, death. ‘The fresh leaves have very little smell, but — 
when chewed have an acrid taste, and excite lancinating | pains, 
and swelling of the tongue. By drying, its acrimony is almost 
entirely destroyed. For medical use, the plant must be gather- 
ed before the stem shoots. 

Uses and dose-—When properly administered, it acts as a | 
penetrating stimulus, and generally excites sweat, and some- 
times an increased discharge of urine. 

On many occasions it has been found a very effectual re- 
medy in glandular swellings, venereal nodes, anchylosis, spina 
ventosa, itch, amaurosis, gouty and rheumatic pains, intermit- 
tent fevers, and convulsive disorders. 

We may begin by giving one or two grains of the dried 
leaves in powder 5 but it is ‘commonly used in the form of an 
inspissated juice. As soon as the plant is gathered, the juice 
is expressed, and evaporated, without any previous clarification, 
to the consistence of an extract. It is to be regretted that the 

owers of this medicine vary very much, according to its age, 


prepared, its action is often too violent; and when kept more 
than a year, it becomes totally inert. It may therefore be laid 
down as an universal rule, in the employment of this and of 
many other similar active medicines, to begin with very small 
doses, and to increase them gradually to the necessary degree ; 
and whenever we have occasion to begin a new parcel of the 
miedicine, we should again commence with the smallest dose, 
and proceed with the same caution as at first. 
We may begin with giving half a grain of this extract, either 
formed into a powder with ten grains of white sugar, or m made 
up with any convenient addition into a pill, twice or thrice 
e-day, and gradually inerease the dose: or a tincture of aconite 
nay be prepared, by digesting one part of the dried leaves in 
six parts of spirit of wine; the dose of which will be at first 
five or ten drops, and may be, gradually increased to forty. 





Aconus canamus. Ed. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 663. sp. 1.— Smith. Flor. Brit. g. ‘179. Sp. 1.—Hex- 
andria Monegynia.—Nat. ee nh ite. 

Sweet flag. 


| Part II. Materia Medica. a be) 
Officinal—The root. 


ACORI CALAMI RADIX. id. 
CaLAMI RADIX. Lond. 
ACORI RADIX. Dub. 


Tuis plant is perennial, and grows plentifully in rivulets and 
Eo aishy places about Norwich, and other parts of England, in 
the canals of Holland, in Switzerland, and in other countries 
of Europe.. The shops have been usually supplied from the 
Levant with dried roots, which do not appear to be superior 
to those of our own growth. 

The root is full of jomts, crooked, somewhat flatted on the 
sides, internally of a white colour, and loose spongy texture ; 
its smell is strong; the taste warm, acrid, Pee and aro- 
matic; both the smell and taste are improved by exsiccation. 
This root is generally looked upon as a carminative and sto- 
machic medicine, and as such is sometimes made use of in prac- 
tice. It is said by some, though erroneously, to be superior in 
aromatic flavour to any other vegetable that is produced in 
these northern climes. It is, nevertheless, a sufficiently elegant 
aromatic. ‘The fresh root candied is said to be employed at 
Constantinople as a preservative against epidemic diseases. 
The leaves of this plant have a sweet fragrant smell, more 
agreeable, though weaker, than that of the roots. 

Neumann obtained by distillation about two scruples of fra- 
grant volatile oil from sixteen ounces of the dried root. It also 
rose in distillation with water, but not with alcohol. The spi- 
ritous extract from two ounces weighed 370 grains, and water 
extracted from the residuum, 190 grains. ‘The watery extract 
from two ounces weighed 455 grains, and the residuum gave 
out to alcohol 43. | 

ffiscuLus HIppocastaNnumM. Eid. Dub. 

Willd. g. 717. sp. 1 -—Heptandri za Monogynia.—Nat. ord: 
Trihilate. 

‘Horse chesnut. 


Offictnal—a) ‘The seed. 
AESCULI HIPPOCASTANI SEMEN. id. 


_ Tuis is a very common and well-known tree. The fruit, 
which contains much amylaceous matter, has been used as food 
for domestic animals, and even for men, in times of scarcity. 
But its introduction into the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia was 
probably owing to its having been used and recommended as 
a sternutatory In some cases of ophthalmia and headach. With 
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_ the very expensive and often adulterated Peruvian bark. Many 


nally in gang grene, sufficiently warrant future trials. Although 
chemical analy sis Is not yet sufficiently advanced, to enable us” 
‘to determine from it the medical use of any substance, I may) 


tion of a drachm oe the extract in an ounce of cinnamon was 


gent. Lewis got from it an essential oil of a,yellow colour. — 


is found in greatest quantity in the eines of warm countries, 
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this view it was drawn up the nostr ils, j in the form of an infu 
sion or decoction. 


Officinal—b) The bark. 
LESCULI HIPPOCASTANI CORTEX.~ Ed. Dub. 


The bark has been proposed as an indigenous substitute for 


successiul experiments of its’ effects, when given internally in 
intermittent and typhous fever, and also when applied exter-_ 


observe, that the active constituent of this bark is tannin, which) 
is scarcely compatible with the presence of cinchonin, the pre-| | 
dominant, and pr obably the active, constituent of Peruvian 
bark. tn powder, it may be given to the extent of a scruple 
and a half, ora drachm,;for a dose. Buchholz prefers a solu= 


ter, of which sixty drops are to, be given ete 2 three hours. 
AGRIMONTA ee Dub. 
Wiild..g. 951, sp.1.—Smith. Flor. Brit. £. 224, sp: 4.—Dow 
decandria Digi ynta. 
Agrimony. Leas 


Officinal—The herb. i ee. 


AGRIMONLE HERBA. Dud. 


Tur-herb, when fresh, has a pleasant smell, which, however, 
it loses on being dried. /Its taste is then bitterish and astrins 


ALcoHoL. Ed. | i ti: 
Spiritus VINOSUS RECTIFICATUS. Dub. j 
Spirirus Rectiricarus. Lond. 

Alcchol, rectified spirit of wine. 


THE spirit distilled from wine, or other fermented liquors, 
entirely free from any unpleasant smell, and of which the spe: 
cific gravity is to that of water as 835 to 1000, such as may be 
easily procured. (£d:) ‘The London college ‘order a spirit 0 
the same specific gravity. ‘The Dublin college order it of the 
“specific gravity 840. | f 

_ Alcohol is the characteristic principle of vinous liquors. It 
arises from the. decomposition of sugar by fermentation, 


a: 


sand in:wines prepared from thoroughly ripened fruit. In the 
south of France, wines yield a third of brandy. It is the pro- 
portion of alcohol which renders wines more or less generous 
and prevents them, from becoming sour. The richer a wine i 


4 Tih 
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in alcohol, the less malic acid it ‘contains ; ; and therefore the 


best wines give the best brandy, because they are free from — 


the disagreeable taste which the malic acid imparts to them, 
Old wines give better brandy than new wines, but less of it. 

Alcohol is produced from wine by distillation ; in conduct- 
ing which, the following rules are to he observed : . 


1. To heat the whole mass of fluid at once, and equally. 
. 2. To remove all obstacles to the ascent of the vapour. 
3. ‘To condense the vapour as quickly as possible. 









The distillation is continued until the Bee which comes 
over is not inflammable. 

-Baumé mentions a very remarkable fact concerning the pre: 
paration of alcohol. He distilled two pounds of alcohol; spe- 
cific gravity 832, in the water bath, and filled the refrigera- 
tory with ice, and he obtained two pounds four ounces of an 
alcohol having only specific gravity 862. This hé ascribes to 
water condensed from the air in the worm by the coldness of 
the ice; and he assures us, from experience, that to get anal- 
cohol of 827, it is absolutely necessary that be refrigeratory 
be filled with water of 145° F. 


rability of the bubbles they form, when poured from one ves- 
sel into another, or on agitating them in a vessel partly filled. 
Another proof is, by the « combustion of gunpowder : some of 
which is put in a spoon, and then covered with the spirit to 
be tried, which is set on fire ;' if the gunpowder be kindled, 
the spirit is supposed to be strong, and vice versa. But a small 


uantity never. Another proof is by the carbonate of potas, 
which attracts the water, and dissolves in it, while the alcohol 
swims above, and the strength of the spirits is judged of by its 
quantity. But all these are uncertain ; and dependence can 
only be put in the proof by. hydrometers, or some other con- 
trivance for ascertaining the weight of a given quantity at a 
given temperature. 

In this country, alechol ‘is procured from an infusion -of 
malt, and before its rectification is termed Whisky. In the 
East Indies, arrack, a spiritous liquor, is distilled from rice; 
in the West Indies, rum from the sugar cane : and in France 
and. Spain, brandy from wine. Of all” these, the French 


pregnated with essential oils, of which it is almost impossible 

to free them entirely. ‘When any ardent spirit is re-distilled 

to procure alcchol, the water bath is commonly used, which 

gives a more equal and temperate heat, and j repress the pro- 
L 


por ‘ 


Distillers judge of the strength of spirits be the size and aiid : 


quantity of spirits will always kindle gunpowder, and a large — 


brandy i is the finest spirit ; for the others are more or less im-. 
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duct. Gren says, that the addition of four pounds of wella 

burnt charcoal and three or four ounces of sulphuric acid, pre- 

vious to this rectification, destroys entirely the peculiar taste 

of malt spirit ; and that a second rectification, with one pound | 
of charcoal, and two ounces of sulphuric acid, affords an alco- 

. hol of very great purity. But the affinity of alcohol for water 

is so very strong, that it cannot be obtained entirely free from 

it by simple distillation. We must, therefore, abstract the 
water by means of some substance which has a stronger affi- 
nity for it than alcohol has. Carbonate of potass was former- 
ly employed; but muriate of lime is preferable, because its af- 
finity for water is not only very great, but by being soluble in 
alcohol, it comes in contact with every particle of the fluid. 
For this purpose, one part of muriate of lime, rendered_per- 
fectly dry by having been exposed to a red heat, and powder- 
ed after it becomes cold, is put into the still. Over this, three 
parts of highly rectified spirits are to be poured, and the mix- 
ture well agitated. By distillation with a very gentle heat, 
about two-thirds of the spirit will be obtained in the state 
of perfectly pure alcohol. . | 

The chemical properties of alcohol have been already men- 
tioned. : 

Medical uses.—On the living body aleohol acts as a most vio- 
lent stimulus. It coagulates all the albuminous and gelatin- 
ous fluids, and corrugates ali the solids. _ Applied externally, it 
strengthens the vessels, and thus may restrain passive hamor- 
rhagies. It instantly contracts the extremities of the nerves 
it touches, and deprives them of sense and motion; by this 
means easing them of pain, but at the same time destroying 
their use. Hence, employing spiritous liquors in fomentations, 
notwithstanding the specious titles of VisalyiN gy heating, restor- 
ing mobility, resolving, dissipating, and the like, usually attri- 
buted to them, may sometimes be attended with unhappy con- 
sequences. These liquors received undiluted into the stomach, 
produce the same effects, contracting all the solid parts: which 
they touch, and destroying, at least for a time, their use and 
office ; if the quantity be considerable, a palsy or apoplexy fol- 
lows, which ends in death. ‘Taken in small quantity, and di-~ 
hited, they act as a cordial and tonic; if longer continued, the 
senses are disordered, voluntary motion is destroyed, and at, 
length the most fatal consequences ensue. Vinous spirits, 
therefore, in small doses, and properly diluted, may be applicd 
to useful purposes in the cure of diseases ; whilst in larger ones. 
they produce the most deleterious effects. » 


- 
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_ Sprrirus vinosus Tenvior. Lond. Dub. 
Diluted alcohol. Spirit of wine. Proof spirit. | 

_ Atconot mixed with an equal quantity of water, being 

somewhat weaker than proof spirit, its specific gravity is to 

| anes water as 935 to 1000 (Ed.) e rem 

and Dublin colleges order it of the specific gravity of 930, 

and the latter adds, ** Almost all the spirit sod unites the name 
Spirit, is contaminated with empyreumatic oil, and 


1@3 





of 
unfit for medical use. A spirit of nearly the same specific 


vity is by mixing four parts by measure of recti- 
jrit with three parts by measure of distilled water, which 
ys wish to be employed in the preparation of tinc- 


Tanre of various mixtures of Alcohol and Water, shewing their Specific 
Gravities according to Gilpin, and their degrees according to Baumé’s 
hydrometer, and in Clarke's hydrometer, used by the revenue. 














Water, Alcohol. Specific Gravities. | Baumé, Sp. Gr, Clarke. 
60° 55° 55° 60, 
Spirit. 
O 100 .825 82736 38 833 of wine. 
10 100 .84568 .84802 344 858 lto 2 
20 100 .86208 .86441 3S0— 881 lto 3 
$0 100 .87569 .87796 294 891 lto +4 
40 100 .88720 .88945 274 896 lto 5 
60 100 .89707 .89933 254 900 lto 6 
60 100 90549 .90768 23— 904 lto 7 
70 100 .91287 .91502 22 907 lto 8 
80 100 .91933 .929145 21— 909 lto 9 
90 100 .92499 .92707 20— 910 lto 10 
100 100 .98002 .93208 19— 913 lto 15 
100 90 .93493 .93696 194 916 1to 20 
100 80 .94018 .94213 18 920 Proof. 
100 70 .94579 .94767 17— 926 lin 20 
100 60 .95181 .95357 16— 928 lin 15 
100 50 .95804 .95966 16 932 lin 10 
100 40 .96487 .96575 15 933 lin 9 
100 $0 .97074 .97181 144 934 lin 8 
100 20 .97771 .97847 13 936 lin 7 
100 10 .98654 .98702 12 988 lin 6 
100 7 a 10 942 lin 5 
- 945 lin 4 
954 lin 39 
964 lin 2 
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Diluted alcohol should always be prepared, by mixing xec- 
tified spirit with water ; but it is hardly to be expected that 
apothecaries will either be at the trouble or expence of prepa- 
ring it in this manner. . Instead of it, an impure spirit of the 
requisite strength is commonly employed. ‘The diluted alco- 
hol of the Edinburgh college is somewhat weaker than that of 
the two other colleges; but besides that it is more convenient. 
for their mode of preparing it, this will be attended with no. 
disadvantage, as it is still sufficiently strong for any ordinary, 
purpose. ‘i 
' . ALLIUM. ! 

Willd. g.626.—Hexandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Liliacee. 

Sp. 14. Attrum sativum. Ed. Dub. Lond. 

Garlic. 

_ Officinal—The root. 4 
Axi Rapix. Lond. Dub. | 
ALLII SATIVI RADIX. Ld. | 
GARLIC is a perennial bulbous-rooted plant, which grows 

wild in Sicily, and is cultivated in our gardens. ‘The root 
consists of five or six small bulbs, called cloves, inclosed in one 
common membranous coat, but easily separable from “each . 
other. Ail the parts of this plant, but more especially the root, 
have a strong offensive, very penetrating, and diffusible smell, 
and an acrimonious, almost caustic taste. The root is full of ; 
a limpid juice, of which it furnishes almost a fourth part ofits 
weight by expression. It also loses about half its weight by 
drying, but scarcely any of its smell or taste. _By decoction 
its virtues are entirely destroyed; and by distillation it fur- 
nishes a small quantity of a yellowish essential oil, heavier than 
water, which possesses the sensible qualities of the garlic in an 
eminent degree. Its peculiar virtues are also in some degree 
extracted by alcohol and acetous acid.. . . 

By Neumann’s analysis, it lost two-thirds of its weight by 
exsiccation.. By decoction from 960 parts, water extracted 
380, ‘and the residuum yielded 27 to alcohol, and was reduced 
to 40. Alcohol applied first, extracted 123, the residuum 
yielded 162 to water, and was reduced to 40. In both cases 
the alcoholic extract was unctuous and tenacious, and preci- 
pitated metallic solutions. But the active ingredient was a 
thick ropy essential oil, according to Hagen heavier than wa- 
ter, not amounting to more than 1.3 of the whole, in which 
alone resided the smell, the taste, and all that distinguishes 
the garlic. : ao 
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|) Medical. use. -“~Aipplied externally, it acts successively as ‘a 
aeimualatit; rubefacient, and blister. Internally, from its very . 
powerful and diffusible stimulus, it is often useful in diseases — 
of languid circulation and interrupted secretion. Hence, in 
q cold leuco-phlegmatic habits, it proves a powerful expectorant, 
diuretic, and, if the patient be kept warm, sudorific; it has 
also been by some supposed to be emmenagogue. For the 
Hl same reason, in cases in which a phlogistic diathesis, or irrita~ 
p bility, prevails, large doses of it may be very hurtful. 

} It is sometimes used by the lower classes as a condiment, 

and also enters as an ingredient into many of the epicure’s 

most favourite sauces. “Taken in moderation, it promotes di- 
estion ; but in excess, it is apt to produce headach, flatu- 

Bis, thirst, febrile heat, and inflammatory diseases, and 

sometimes occasions a discharge of blood from the hemor- 

§rhoidal vessels. 

i In fevers of the typhoid type, and even in the plague itself, 

Hits virtues have keen much celebrated. 

= Garlic has been said to have sometimes succeeded in =o 

Bistinate quartans, after cinchona had failed. in catarrha 
disorders of the breast ; asthma, both pituitous and spasmodic; 
flatulent colics ; hysterical and other diseases, proceeding from 
plaxity of the solids, it has generally good effects : it has like- 
wise been found serviceable in some hydropic cases. Syden- 
ham relates, that he has known the dropsy cured by the 
use of garlic alone; he recommends it chiefly as a warm 
trengthening medicine in the beginning of the disease. 

It is Haucke recommended by some as an anthelmintic, and 
pas been frequently applied with success externally as a stimu 

lant to indolent tumours, in cases of deafness proceeding from 
atony or rheumatism, and in retention of urine, arising from. 
debility of the bladder. 

§ Garlic may either be exhibited in substance, and in this — 
| way several cloves may be taken at a time without incon- 
venience, or the cloves cut into slices may be swallowed with- 
gout chewing. ‘This is the common mode of exhibiting it for 
Bthe cure of intermittents. 
} The expressed juice, when given internally, must be ren- 
dered as palatable as possible, by the addition of sugar and le- 
mon juice. In deafness, cotton moistened with the Juice is in- 
troduced within the ear, and the application renewed five or 
six times in one day. 
Infusion in spirit, wine, vinegar, and water, although « con- 
taining the whole of its virtues, are so acrimonious, as to bé 
unfit for general use; and i an infusion of an ounce of 
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_ soles, and renewed once a-day till all danger was over. 


~ obtained. 
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less have their use ; as by their stimulating quality they tend 
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bruised garlic in a pound of milk, was the mode: in which 
Rosenstein exhibited: it to children afflicted with worms. 
But by far the most commodious form for administering 
garlic, is that of a pill or bolus conjoined with some powder, — 
corresponding with the intention of giving the garlic. In 
dropsy, calomel forms a most useful addition. It may also 
sometimes be exhibited with advantage in the form of a clys-— 
ter. a 
Garlic made into an ointment with oils, &c.'and applied ex- — 
ternally, is said to resolve and discuss indolent tumours, and | 
has been by some greatly esteemed in cutaneous diseases. It 
has likewise sometimes been employed as a repellent. When 
applied under the form of a poultice to the pubes, it has some- 
times proved effectual in producing a discharge of urine, when 
retention has arisen from a want of due action in the bladder. 
Sydenham assures us, that among all the substances which 
occasion a derivation or revulsion from the head, none 
operates more powerfully than garlic applied to the soles of | 
the feet : with this intention he used it in the confluent small- 
pox, about the eighth day after the face began to swell; the 
root cut in pieces, and tied in a linen cloth, was applied to the 


Sp. 43. Autom cepa. Dub. 
Onion. ‘ 


Officnal—The root. - 
Crepe RADIX. Dub. 


_ Tus is also a perennial bulbous-rooted plant. The root is 
a simple bulb, formed of concentric circles. It possesses in 
general the same properties as the garlic, but im a much 
weaker degree. Neumann extracted from 480 parts of the 
dry root, by means of alcohol, 360, and then by water 30; 
by water applied first 395, and then by alcohol 30 : the first 
residuum weighed 56, and the second 64. By distillation the 
whole flavour of the onions passed over, but ao oi! could.be 


_ Medical us2s.—Onions are considered rather as an article 
of food than of medicine: they are supposed to yield little or 
no nourishment, and when eaten liberally produce flatulen- 
cies, occasion thirst, headachs, and turbulent dreams: in cold 
phleematic habits, where’ viscid mucus abounds, they doubt- 
to excite appetite, and promote the secretions : -by some they 
are strongly recommended in suppression of urine, and inf 
‘dropsies. ‘The chief medicinal use of onions in the presen 
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practice is in external applications, as a agi ee ews for supe 
eg tumours, bee 


Sp. 2. Avurum porrum. Lond. 
ite Leek. - 


Of —The root. 
~ Autir raDIx. Lond. 

THE common leek is rather an he of the Materia Al- 
‘mentaria, than of the Materia Medica. In its properties, it is 
analogous to garlic, but weaker even than the common 
onion. A gecobtan. of the beards or filaments of the bulbs is 
supposed by the vulgar to be lithéntriptic. It is perhaps on 
the same belief that it is admitted by the FREON College: 


ALOE. 

| Willd. g.659.—Hexandria pee ORs ord. A ee 
Sp. 2 Ator spicata. Dub. Lond. 

Sp. 3. ALOE PERFOLIATA. Lid. 


The London College now agree with that of Dublin, and 
with Thunberg, in indicating the Aloé spicatus as the species 
which produces the Socotorine aloes, and they indicate, as 
the source of the Barbadoes aloes, a species to be described 
under the name of Aloé vulgaris, in the great work of the late 
Dr Sibthorpe, the Flora Greeca, now preparing for publication 
by Dr Smith, who informed Dr Powell, the authorised trans- 
lator and commentator of the London Pharmacopeeia, “ that 
the plant described, under the above name, is asserted by Dr 
Sibthorpe to be the true dloé of Dioscorides, which is de- 
scribed as producing our Officinal Barbadoes alees by ciye als 
in his History of Jamaica.” 

During four years that the Gaps of Good Eatte was in pose 
Session my the British, more than 300,000 pounds, the produce 
of that settlement, were imported into England ; oe. as this 
quantity was infinitely greater than could be required for the 
purposes of medicine, it is not improbable, that, as Mr Barrow 
ae its principal consumption was by the London porter 

rewers. 


Officinal.—The gum-resin or extract. 
ALOES SPICATH EXTRACTUM. Lond. 
ALOE socororina; gummi-resina. Dub. 


x ALOES socoToRINA; Aloes perfoliatee gummi-resina. Var. 
fd. 
Tuis article is brought, wrapt in skins, from the island of 
Socotora i in the Indian ocean. This sort is the purest of the 
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three in use: it is of a glossy surface, clear, and in some de- 
gree pellucid; in mass, of a yellowish red colour, with a pur- 
ple cast; when reduced to powder, of a bright golden colour. 
It is hard and friable in the winter, somewhat pliable in sum- 
mer, and grows soft between the fingers. Its taste is bitter 
and disagreeable, though accompanied with some aromatic 
fiavour ; the smell is not very unpleasant, and somewhat re- § 
sembles that of myrrh. ere | : | 
It is prepared‘in July, by pulling off the leaves, from which | 
the juice is expressed, and afterwards boiled and skimmed. It 
is then preserved in skins, and dried in August in the sun. 
According to others, the leaves are cut off close to the stem, 
and hung up. ‘The juice which drops from them without any 
expression, is afterwards dried in the sun. | 
Sp. 2. ALof vutearis. Lond. 
. Sp. 5. ALOE sinvuata ? Dubs 
Sp. 3. ALOE PeRFouiaTa. Ed. 


Off—The gum-resin or extract. 

- ALOES VULGARIS ExtRactuMm. Lond. 
ALOE HEPATICA; gummi-resina. Dub. 
ALOE HEPAtICA; Alces perfoliate gummi-resina.. Var. a. 

Ed. | | 


Hepatic aloes is not so clear and bright as the foregoing 
sort; it is also of a darker colour, more compact texture, and 
for the most part drier. Its smell is much stronger and more 
disagreeable ; the taste intensely bitter and nauseous, with lit- 
tle. or nothing of the aromatic flavour-of the socotorine. 
The best hepatic aloes come from Barbadces in large gourd 
shells, and an inferior sort of:it, which is generally soft and 
clammy, is brought over in casks. In Barbadoes the plant is 
pulled up by the roots, and carefully cleaned from the earth 
and other impurities.' It is then sliced into small hand-bas- 
kets and nets, which are put into large iron boilers or caul- 
drons with water, and boiled for ten minutes, when they are 
taken cut, and fresh parcels supplied till the liquor is strong 
and black, which is then strained into a deep vat, narrow at 
bottom, where it is left to cool and to deposite its feculent 
parts. Next day the clear liquor is drawn off by a cock, and @ 
again cominitted to a large iron vessel. At first it is boiled 
briskly, but towards the end it is slowly evaporated, and re- 
quires constant stirring to prevent burning. When it be- 
comes of the consistence of honey, it is poured into gourds or 
calabashes for sale, and hardens by age. ee | 
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. Ferm, Capatuine, or Horse Axozs. ; 
_ Tus sort is easily distinguished from both the foregoing, 
by its strong rank smell; although, in other respects, it agrees 
pretty, much with the hepatic, and is not ce lea sold in 
its stead. Sometimes the caballine aloes is prepared so pure 
and bright, as not to be distinguishable by the eye even from 
the socotorine; but its offensive smell, of which it cannot be 
divested, readily betrays it. It is now excluded from the list 
of almost all modern Pharmacopceias, and is employed solely 
by farriers. ‘ | 
- From sixteen ounces of aloes, Neumann extracted near 
fifteen by means of alcohol. From the residuum water took 
up one drachm, about an ounce of impurities being left ; on 
inverting the procedure and applying water first, he obtained 
but thirteen ounces*and a half of watery extract, and from the 
residuum alcohol dissolved an ounce and a half. ‘According 
to this analysis, 1000 parts of aloes contain about 7.8 soluble — 
in water only, or analogous to gum, 94. soluble in alcohol 
only, or resinous, and 895 soluble both in alcohol and in wa- 
ter or extractive. ‘The constituent principles of aloes there-. 
fore appear to be resin and extractive. Dr Lewis also re- 
marks, that decoctions of aloes let fall a precipitate, as they 
cool, probably from extractive being more soluble in boiling 
than in cold water. He also proved the hepatic aloes to con- 
tain more resin and less extractive than the socotorine, and. 
this less than the caballine. ‘The resins of all the sorts, puri- 
fied by alcohol, have little smell ; that obtained from the soco- 
torine has scarce any perceptible taste; that of the hepatic, a 
slichtly bitterish relish ; and the resin of the caballine, a little 
more of the aloctic flavour. ‘lhe extractive obtained separate- 
ly from any of the kinds, is less disagreeable than the crude 
aloes: the extractive of socotorine aloes has very little smell, 
and is in taste not unpleasant ; that of the hepatic has a some- 
what stronger smeil, but is rather more agreeable in taste 
than the extract of the socotorine: the extractive of the ca- 
balline retains a considerable share of the peculiar rank smell 
of this sort of aloes, but its taste is not much more unpleasant 
than that of the extractive obtained from the two other sorts. 
Medical use.—Aloes is a bitter stimulating purgative, ex- 
erting its action chiefiy on the rectum. In doses of from 5 to 
15 grains it empties the large intestines, without making the 
stools thin; and likewise warms the habit, quickens the circu- 
lation, and promotes the uterine and hemorrhoidal fluxes. If 
‘Siven in so large a dose as to purge effectually, it oiten occa- 
Slons an irritation avout the anus, and sometimes a discharge 
of blood. , 





| 
| 





dry bilious habits aloes proves injurious, immouerately heating 
sides entirely in its resin ; but experience has shewn, that the 


‘dy than the crude aloes. If the aloes indeed be made to un- 


est vegetable cathartics become mild by a similar tr eatment. 


-* Monadelphia Polyandria.—Nat. ord. Columnacee. 
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ft is frequently employed in cases of suppression of the 
menses, or of the hemorrhoidal discharge ; but it is particu- 
larly serviceable in habitual costiveness, to persons of a phleg- 
matic temperament and sedentary life, and where the stomach 
is oppressed and weakened. It has, however, a tendency ta 
induce and augment hamorrhoidal affections ; and with those 
who are liable t to such complaints, it should be-aveided.. 


the body, and indaming the bowels. | 
Some are of opinion, that the purgative virtue of aloes re 


pure resin has little or no purgative quality, and that the ex- 
tractive part separated from the resinous, acts more poweriul- 


dergo long coction in the preparation of the gummy extract 
its cathartic power, will be considerably lessened, not from the 
separation of the resin, but from an alteration made in the 
extractive itself by the action of the heat and-air. The strong- 





Socotorine aloes, as already observed, contains more extrac 
tive than the hepatic; and hence is Tikewise found to purge 
more, and with greater irritation. ‘The first sort, therefore 
is most proper where a stimulus is required, as for promoting 
or exciting the menstrual flux; whilst the latter is better cal- 
culated to act as a common purge. 

Aloes is administered either 

a. Simply, or 
4, In composition : 
1. With purgatives. Soap, scammony, coloeynth, rhu- 
barb. 
2. With aromatics. Canbla. | 
3. With bitters. Gentian. 
4. With emmenagogues. Iron, myrrh. i 


it is exhibited in the form of 
a. Powder ; too nauseous for general use. 
6. Pill; the most convenient form. 
é; Sateen 4 in wine or diluted alcohol. 


ALTHEA OFFICINALIS. Ed. Lond. 
Willd. g. 1289. sp. 1.—Smith’s Flor. Brit. g. 316. sp. le 


Marsh-matlow. : 
Of-—The root and leaves. 


_@) ALTHE OFFICINALIS RADIX. Ed. 
AUTH mE RADIX. Lond. 
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_ 6) ALTHe# orricrvaLis FoLiuM. Ed. 
ALTHES Fours. Lond. 



















is found commonly on the banks of rivers, and in salt marshes. 


cilage. The roots are about the thickness of a finger, long 
and fibrous. When peeled and dried, they are perfectly white. 
_ From 960 parts of the dry root, Neumann extracted by wa- 
ter 650, and afterwards with alcohol 41; by alcohol applied 
first 360, and afterwards by water 348. Lewis extracted by 
alcohol only 120, and he observed that the alcoholic extract 
was sweeter than the watery, and had the smell peculiar to the 
root. The substance soluble in this instance, both in alcoho} 
and water, is probably saccharine. From 960 parts of the dry 
leaves Neumann extracted by water 340, and then by alcohol 
213: by alcohol first 280, and then by water 218. ‘The resi- 
duum of the root was only one-fourth ; that of the leaves one- 
half of the whole. The root is therefore the most mucilagi- 
nous. ‘The decoction of the root reddens turnsole, and gela- 
tinizes silicized potass. 

Med. use.—It is used as an emollient and demulcent, in dis- 
eases attended with irritation and pain, as imfarious pulmo- 
nary complaints, and in affections of the alimentary canal and 
urinary organs; and it is applied externally in emollient fo- 
mentations, gargles, and clysters. 


AmMoniacum. Gummi resina. Lond. Dub. Ed. 
Ammoniac, a gum-resin. : cates 
AMMoNIACUM is a concrete, gummy-resinous juice, brought 
from the East Indies, usually in large masses, composed of little 
lumps or tears, of a milky colour, but soon changing, upon be- 
ing exposed to the air, to a yellowish hue. 


i 


Gum ammoniac is now referred by the London College, on 
the authority of Willdenow, to the Heracleum gummiferum; 
which he raised from seeds taken out of the Ammoniacum of 
the shops; and which, he is satisfied, is the plant which yields 
it, although he has not been able to procure it from the plants 
raised at Berlin. I regret that I have not been able to see 
the Flora Berolinensis, in which this plant is described, as the 
question might be decided, with great certainty, by comparing 


though sufficiently characteristic, published in his account of 
the empire of Morocco, by Mr Jackson, who was perfectly 
familiar with it. He gives the following account of it: “ Am- 
moniacum, called Feshook in Arabic, is produced from a plant 
‘sumilar to the European fennel, but much larger. In most of 


. Tue marsh-mallow is a perennial indigenous plant, which 


The whole plant, but especially the root, abounds with mu- 


it with the figure, unfortunately not the drawing of a botanist,’ 
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the plains of the interior, and particularly about El Araiche 
and M’sharrah Rummillah, it grows ten feet high. The Gum 
ammoniac is procured by incisions in the branches, which, 
when pricked, emit a lacteous glutinous juice,, which. being 
hardened by the heat of the sun, falls on the ground, and 
mixes with the red earth below; hence the reason that Gum 
ammoniac of Barbary does not suit the London market. It 


might, however, with a little trouble, be procured. perfectly 
‘pure; but when a prejudice is once established against any 


particular article, it is difficult to eflace it. The gum, in the 
above-mentioned state, is used in all parts of the country, for 
cataplasms and fumigations. The sandy light soil which pro- 
duces the gum ammoniac, abounds in the north of Morocco. 
It is remarkable, that neither bird nor beast is seen where this 
plant grows, the vulture only excepted, It is, howeyer, at- 
tacked by a beetle, having a long horn proceeding from its 
nose, with which it perforates the plant, and makes the inci- 
sions whence the gum oozes out.” 3 

Ammoniacum has a nauseous sweet taste, followed by a bit- 
ter one; and a peculiar smell, somewhat like that of galba- 
num, but more grateful: it softens in the mouth, and grows 
of a white colour upon being chewed. It softens by heat, but 
is not fusible ; when thrown upon live coals, it burns away in 
flame: it is in some degree soluble in water and in vinegar, 
with which it assumes the appearance of milk; but the resinous 
part, amounting to about one half, subsides on standing. 

Such tears as are large, dry, free from small stones, seeds, 
or other impurities, should be picked out and preferred for in- 
ternal use; the coarser kind is purified by solution, colature, 
and careful inspissation; but unless this be artfully managed, 
the gui will lose a considerable deal of its more volatile parts. 
‘There is often vended in the shops, under the name of strain- 
ed.gum ammoniacum, a composition of ingredients much in- 
ferior in virtue. 

Neumann extracted from 480 parts, 360 by alcohol, and 
then by water 105; by water applied first 410, and then by al- 
cohol 60. Alcohol! distilled from it arose unchanged, but wa- 
ter acquired a sweetish taste, and the smell of the ammoniac. 
The soiution in alcohol is transparent ; but on the addition of 
water, becomes milky. ‘It therefore seems to consist principally 
of a substance soluble. both in water and in alcohol, combined 
with some volatile matter. - | 

Medical use.—The general action of gum-ammoniac is sti- 
mulant. On many occasions, in doses of from ten to thirty 
grains, it proves a valuable antispasmodic, deobstruent, or ex- 
pectorant, In large doses it purges gently, excites pefspira- 
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Ikion, and increases the flow of urine. It is used with advan- 
age to promote expectoration in some pulmonary diseases ; in 
dropsical affections, to augment the flow of urine, and to sup- 
Sport the salivation in small pox. It is also an useful deobstru- 


the abdominal viscera, and in hysterical disorders, occasioned 
by a deficiency of the menstrual evacuation. In long and ob- 
stinate colics, proceeding from viscid matter lodged in the in- 
Btestines, this gummy resin has produced good effects, after 
purges and the common carminatives had been used in vain. 
Externally, it is supposed to soften and ripen hard tumours. A 


resolving even scirrhous swellings. 
It is exhibited internally, 


_a. In solution, combined with vinegar, vinegar of squills, 
assa foetida, &c. : 
- 6. In pills, with bitter extracts, myrrh, assa foetida. _ 
e. And externally, combined with turpentine, common 
plaster, &c. 


~ Amomoum. 7 

) Willd. g. 4.—Monandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Scitaminea. 

' Sp. 1. Amomum zinciBeR.. Ed. Dub. 

~ ZINGIBER OFFICINALE. Lond. — 

§ Ginger. , | 
_ Of-—The dried root, and the preserved root brought from 

ndia. ; 

_ a) AMOMI ZINGIBERIS RADIX siccaTa, Ed. 

... ZINGIBERIS RADIX. Lond. 

_ 6) AMomi zincIBERIS RADIX conpDITA. Ld. 

.  Zinerperis rapix conpita. Dub. 

§ Inthe botanical arrangement of the well-known plant which 

produces the Ginger, the London College have followed Mr 
Roscoe of Liverpool, who has given a new classification of 

the Scitamineous plants in the eighth volume of the Linnzan 
Society, in which he has separated the Zingiber from the Car- 

gdamom. “ It has been well remarked by Jussieu,” says Mr 

Roscoe, “ that the 2cngzbers flower in a dense spike near to the 


Such an uniform natural distinction in the habit of these 
|plants, gave great reason to suppose that, by a closer exami- 
Nation, sufficient generic distinctions would be ascertained. 
This expectation has been fully confirmed. In the plants of 
the Ginger tribe, it appears that the anthera-bearing filament 


ent; and is frequently prescribed for remioving obstructions of | 


solution of it in vinegar has been recommended by some for 


stem ; the Cardamoms in a lax panicle at the base of the stem. 


is extended beyond the anthera, and terminates in an awl 
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shaped appendage, with a groove or furrow to receive the styl 
after it has passed between the lobes of the anthera, and which} 
terminates with the stigma, a little beyond the extremity of 
the filament; but in the plants of the Cardamom, or propel} 
amomum tribe, the anthera-bearing filament terminates in aaj 
appendage of three or more ibiest and differs also in othe: 
respects, as will be more particular ‘ly noticed under the genu | 
Amomum.” | 
_. Ginger is a perennial plant, indigenous in the East Indies| 
but now cultivated in the West India islands. It is cultivatec 
there very) much in the same manner as potatoes are here, anc 
is fit for digging once a-year, unless for preserving in syrup} 
when it should be dug at the end of three or four months; ale 
which time it is tender and full of sap- 
Ginger is distinguished into two sorts, the black and th 
white. The former is rendered fit for preservation by mean 
of boiling water, the latter by insolation; and as it is neces) 
sary to select the fairest and roundest sorts for exposure to thi 
sun, white ginger is commonly one-third dearer than black. J 
Black ginger consists of thick and knotty roots, internalhy@ 
of an orange or brownish colour, externally of a yellow-greyy 
White ginger is less thick and knotty, internally of a reddishy@ 
yellow, ‘and externally of a whitish-grey or yellow. . It is fir 
and resinous, and more pungent than the black. Pieces whicl 
are worm-eaten, light, friable, or soft, and very HOTOne ard 
to be rejected. | 
Candied ginger should be prepared in India, from the young # 
and succulent roots. When genuine, it is almost transparent 
That manufactured in Europe is opaque and fibrous. . 
Ginger has a fragrant smell, and a hot, biting, aromati 
taste. Neumann obtained by distillation with water from 768 
parts of white ginger, about 60 of a volatile oil, having thi 
smell and distinguishing flavour of the ginger, but none ‘of ith 
pungency. The watery extract was considerably pungent, ang 
amounted to. 2720, after which alcohol extracted 192 of a very 
pungent resin. Alcohol applied first extracted 660 of pungen} 
resin, and water afterwards 2160 of a mucilaginous extractf 
with little taste, and difficultly exsiccated. The black ginge: 
contained less soluble matter than the white. 
_ Medical use.—Ginger is a very useful spice in cald flatulen} 
colics, and in laxity and debility of the intestines; it does no} 
heat so much as the peppers, but its effects are -more durable | 
Tt may also be applied externally as a rubefacient. 





Sp. 8. Amomum ZEDOARIA, Dub. 
Long Zedoary. 
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_Of-—The root. 


_ ZEDOARIZ RADIX. Dub. 


Tue zedoary is perennial, and grows in Ceylon and Mala- 
7 par. _ The roots come to us in pieces, some inches in length, 

Wind about a finger thick. Externally they are wrinkled, and 
yf an ash-grey ‘colour, but internally they are br ownish-red. 

he best kind comes from Ceylon, and should be firm, heavy, 
Wf a dark colour within, and neither worm-eaten nor very fi- 
prous. It has an agreeably fragrant smell, and a warm, bit 
érish, aromatic taste. 

“In disiilation with water, it yields a volatile oil, heavier than 
vater, possessing the smell and flavour of the zedoary i in an 
ae degree ; the remaining decoction is almost simply bit- 
‘Spirit Aieviee brings over some small share of its flavour: 
Ag ih cles the spiritous extract is considerably more grate- 
wl than the zedoary itself. From 7680 parts Neumann got 
2720 of watery extract, and aiterwards 140 of almost insipid 
resin; by applying alcohol first, 720, and water afterwards, 
2400, mutch bitterer than the original watery extract. 


‘Sp. 7. AMomMuM carDAMoMUM. Dub. 
# Sp. 10. —__—— repens. Ed. 

me EvLerraria CARDAMOMUM. Lond. 

dM) Lesser Cardamom. 


Of:-—Lesser cardamom seeds. - 
: AMOMI BEPENTIS SEMEN. Fd. 
> Carpamomi semiINA. Lond. 
~ Carpamomi MINORIS SEMINA. Dub. 


- Both of the species of Amomum are natives of India. The 
Edinburgh College, on the authority of Sonnerat, has suppo- 
deed these seeds to be the product of the latter species, while 
(i the Dublin College, with Murray, Wilidenow, and ail the fo- 
reien pharmaceutical writers, ascribe them to the former; and 
0 increase the confusion, the London College have ferred 


stated by Dr Powell. From an accurate descripti ion of the 
gaplant producing this valuable aromatic (Lesser cardamoms} 
communicated to the Linnzean Society by Mr White, sur geon, 
Madras, (who, following the example of other botanical wri- 


Wthought necessary to place the Cardamem under a new genus, 
which Dr Maton has named Vettaria, from the appellation 


his Seti Malabaric 1CUS. 
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it to a new genus. The reason of their doing so is thus 


ters, improperly refers it to the genus Amomum), it has been — 


of Elettari, originally given to mes tribe by Van Rheede, im 
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Vice. giant haus do scala hy gilt te caf 
oy 


husks of the seeds, which have very little smell or taste, may | | 


‘mortar, when the seeds will readily pulverize, so as to be free} 


‘keeping, and to be preyed on by insecis, which eat out the in-§ 


‘peeled sweet almonds, eaten six or eight at a time, sometimes] 
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Cardamom seeds are a very warm, grateful, pungent aroma- 
tic, and frequently employed as such in practice: they are said 
to have this advantage, that, notwithstanding their pungency, | 
‘they do not, like the peppers, immoderately heat or inflame 
the bowels. Both water and rectified spirit extract their vir-} 
tues by infusion, and elevate them in distillation; with this [fj 
difference, that the tincture and distilled spirit are considerably 
more grateful than the infusion and distilled water : the watery })) 
infusion appears turbid and mucilaginous, the tincture limpid# 
and transparent. From 480 parts Neumann got about 20 of fj} 
volatile oil, 15 of resinous extract, and 45 of watery. ‘Thef 


' 
- 
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- 


be commediously separated, by committing the whole to the}y) 





from the husk by the sieve: this should not be done till just} 
before using them; for if kept without the husks, they soon}! 
lose considerably of their flavour. ¥te a | 


AmycpaLus communis. Ed. Dub. var. y and @ Lond. 
Willd. g. 981, sp. 2. Icosandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Pos 

MACE. wy i 
The almond tree. nt 
Off—The kernel; sweet and bitter almonds. 
a) AMYGDALI COMMUNIS NUCLEI. Ed. 

AmyGpaLzé putces. Dub. Lond. var. £. 

6) AMyGpAL® AMARE. Lond. var. y. 











THE almond tree nearly resembles the peach. It original; 
came from Syria and Barbary, but is now much cultivated inj 
the south of Kurepe. There is no apparent difference be-§ 
twixt the trees which produce the sweet and. bitter almondsjj 
and very little betwixt the kernels themselves; ‘and it is saidj 
that the same tree has, by a difference in culture, afforded both. 

The almond is a flattish kernel, of a white colour, and of af} 
soft sweet taste, or a disagreeable bitter one. The skins of bo 
sorts are thin, brownish, unpleasant, and covered with an acridi™i 
powdery substance. ‘They are very apt to become rancid on} 
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ternal part, leaving the almond to appearance entire. . To these} 
circumstances regard ought to be had in the choice of them. | 

Sweet almonds are of greater use in food than as medicine 
but they are reckoned to afford little nourishment ; and when) 
eaten in substance, are not easy of digestion, unless thorough-f 
ly comminuted. ‘They are supposed, on account of then unc-§ 
tuous quality, to obtund acrimonious juices in the prime vise), 


give present relief in the heartburn. - 
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- Bitter almonds have been Gisxind poisonous to:dogs and some 
Hother:animals ; and a water distilled from them, . when made of 
a certain degree of strength, has had the same effects. ‘ Never- 
it pheless, when eaten, they appear innocent to: most men, and 
are every’ day used in cookery, on account’of ‘their agreéable 
flavour ; but there are some habits, in which the smallest quan- 
y produces ‘urticaria, and other unpleasant symptoms. The 
six olanity of the smell induced Mr Schrader to’ suppose that 
pitter almonds contained prussic acid, and he verified his con- 
jecture by analysis.. Since that time'it has been-found,’ that 
this acid exists, but in a‘particular: state, in all the bitter poi- 
sonous ‘vegetables, and that in its pure state it is poisonous. ’ 

“Both sorts of almonds yield, ‘on expression, a large quantity 
of oil, which separates likewise, upon boiling the almonds i in 
water, and is gradually collected on the'surface.. ° 
The oils obtained by expression from both: sorts of alaeiorid 
re in their sensible qualities the same... They should be per- 
fectly free'from smell and:taste, and possess the other propér- 
mies of fixed-oils. 

Medical use.— These oils are supposed to blunt: acrimo- 
nious humours, and to soften and ‘relax: the solids: hence 
stheir use internally, in tickling coughs, heat of urine, pains and 
inflammations ; and externally, i in tension and rigidity of par- 
ticular parts. ‘Gy triturating almonds with water, the oil and 

ater unite together, by the mediation of the amylaceous mat- 
er of the kernel, and form an unctuous milky liquor, called 
an emulsion, which participates in some degree of its emollient 
irtue;, but they have this advantage above the pure oil, that 
hey may be given in acute or inflammatory disorders, without 
danger of the ill effects which the oil might sometimes pro- 
duce ; since emulsions do not turn rancid, or acrimonious by 

heat, as all the oils of this kind in a little time do. As the 
bitter almond imparts its peculiar taste when treated in this way, 
ea sweet almonds alone are employed in making emulsions. 
Several unctuous and resinous substances, of themselves not _ 
t iscible with water, may, by trituration with almonds, be ea- 
sily mixed with it into the form of an emulsion; and are thus 
excellently fitted for medicinal use. . In this. form camphor, 
and the resinous purgatives, may be commodiously taken. 


-Amyris. 
- Willd. g. 755. Octandria Monogynia. “Nat. ord. Dumose. 
“Sp. 2. Avyris ELEeMIrera. Lond. Dub. 

~ Elemi. 


It 


— 


| Of—The resin... ee 
a LEMI. Resina. ond. Dub. 
| M 
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‘Tue tree which furnishes elemi grows in Carolina and Spa- 
nish America. In dry weather, and especially at full moon, 
incisions are made in the bark, from which a resinous juice 
flows, and is left:to harden in the sun. — It is brought to us in 
long roundish cakes, generally wrapned up in flag leaves.. ‘The 
best sort is softish, somewhat transparent, of a pale whitish 
yellow colour, inchning a little to green, of a strong, not un- 
pleasant smell, resembling somewhat that of fennel. Dr Wright 
says, that on wounding the bursera gummitera, a thick milky 
diquor flows, which soon concretes into a resin exactly resem- 
bling the elemi of the shops. Of one hundred parts ninety-four 
dissolve in alcohol, and part of its fragrance rises along with 
this. menstruum in distillation: distilled with water it yields 
6.4 of pale-coloured, thin, fragrant, essential oi] : its only con- 
stituents, therefore, are resin and essential oil. It gives name 
to one of the officinal unguents, and:is at present scarcely used 
in any other way; though it is certainly preferable for inter- 
nal purposes to some others which are held in greater esteem. 


Sp. 18. AMYRIS ZEYLANDICA. | | 
‘Tue elemi which comes from the East Indies is said to be 
the produce of this species. ___ | 


| Sp. 6. AMYRIS GILEADENSIS. ud 


Of-—Balsam of Gilead. A liquid resin. — ; | 
AMYRIDIS GILEADENSIS RESINA LIQUIDA, ‘vulgo Balsamu 
Gileadense. Edin. : | 

Tus substance, which has also had the name of Balsamum 
Judaicum, Syriacum, de Mecca, Opo-balsamum, &e. is a resi 
nous juice, obtained from an evergreen tree, growing sponta- 
neously, particularly on the Asiatic side of the Red sea, nea 
Mecca. ‘The true opo-balsamum, according to Alpinus, is a 
first turbid and white, of a very strong pungent smell, like thai 
of turpentine, but much sweetcr ; and of a bitter, acrid, astrin. 

« gent taste: upon being kept for some time, it becomes thin 
fimpid, of a greenish hue, then of a golden yellow, and at length 
‘of the colour of honey. } 

This balsam is in high esteem among the eastern nations—g 
both as a medicine, and as ar odoriferous unguent and cosmejRg 
tic. But in Europe it is never obtained genuine; and as all 

_ the signs of its goodness are fallacious, it has been very rarehig@ 
employed. “Nor need we regret it; for any of the other resi 
nous fluids, such as the balsam of Canada or Copaiba, will anij 
swer every purpose full as well. - : 

The dried berries of this tree were formerly kept under thi 
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title of Carpo-balsamum, and the dried twigs'under that of 


epo-balsamum as a distinct species, he thinks'they are the same. 
_ Ancuusa Tincronta. Ed. Dube on ot 
Willd. g. 277, sp. 7. Pentandria Monogynma.—Nat.. ord. 
Asperifolie. eh Pairs ER ER : 
_ Alkanet. | nici 


+ Off-—The root. ridin 

» ANCHUSH TINCTORIZ RADIX. Ed. 

' Ancuusm rapix. | Dub. | 

_ Tuts plant is a native of Europe: it is sometimes cultivated 
in our gardens ; but the greatest quantities are raised in Ger- 
many or France, particularly about Montpelier, from whence 
the dried roots are usually imported to us. ‘The alkanet root 
produced in England is much inferior in colour to that brought 
from abroad; the English being only lightly reddish, the others 
of a deep purplish red; and it has been suspected, but without 
sufficient foundation, that the foreign roots owe part of their 
colour to art. The cortical part of the root is of a dusky red, 
and imparts an elegant deep red to alcohol, oils, wax, and all 
unctuous substances, but not to watery liquors. | 

_- Alkanet root has little or no smell; when recent, it has a 
bitterish astringent taste, but when dried scarcely any. Its 
chief use is for colouring oils, ointments, and plasters. As the 
colour is confined to the cortical part, the small roots are best, 
haying proportionally more bark than the large. 


-ANETHUM. _ : 7 ae 

Willd. g. 560. Smith, g. 151. Pentandria Digynia.—Nat. 
ord. Umbellate. ea | 
- Willd. sp. \. ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS. Lond. 
. Dill. | i ! | 
» Off—The'seed. 
. Anerut semina. Lond. 
~. Drxz is an annual umbelliferous plant, cultivated in gardens, 
as well for culinary as medical use. ‘The seeds are of a pale 
yellowish colour, in shape nearly oval, convex on one side, and 
flat on the other. _ Their taste is moderately warm and pun- 
gent; their smell aromatic, but not of the most agreeable kind. 
The seeds are recommended as a carminative in flatulent colics. 


_ Willd. sp. 3. Smith, sp... ANevHum Fenicutum. Ed. 
Lond. Dub.” . ary , 
— Sweet Fennel. 


M2 


Xylo-balsamum. Although Willdenow has inserted’the amyris 
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Off-—The root and seeds. rissura rial ; 

a) ANETHI FHNICULI SEMINA. Ed. (0 pi 
Fanicunr putcis semina. Dub, . 2 
Fonicuui seEmMina. Lond. — : 

6) ANETHI F@NICULI RADIX. Edinw 


Tuis is a biennial plant, of which there are four varieties. 
One of these, the common fennel, is indigenous on chalky 
cliffs. The sweet fennel, the variety which is officinal, grows 
wild in Italy, but is also cultivated in our gardens. It is smaller 
in all its parts than the common, except the seeds, which are 
considerably larger. The seeds of the two sorts differ likewise 
in shape end colour. Those of the common are roundish, ob- 
long, Hattish on one side, and protuberant on the other, of a 
dark almost blackish colour; those of the sweet are longer, 
narrower, not so flat, generally crooked, and of a whitish or 
pale yellowish colour. oe es 

The seeds of both the fennels have an aromatic smell, and 
a moderately warm.pungent taste: those of the faenzculum dulce 
are in flavour most agreeable, and have also a considerable 
degree of sweetness. “ie 

From 960 parts, Neumann obtained 20 of volatile oil, 260 
watery extract, and afterwards some alcoholic extract, which 
could not be exsiccated, on account of its oiliness. By apply- 
ing alcohol first he got 84 resinous extract, 120 fixed oil, and 
then by water 129 of a bitter extract. hel a ceo hist 



















ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA. Ed. Meets Cake ; 

Willd. g. 543, sp. 1.—Smith, g. 138, sp. 1.—Pentandria 
Digynia.—Nat. ord. Umbellate. “sith 

Angelica. | a 

Off-—The root, leaves, and seeds. satnisde So bae 

ANGELICE ARCHANGELICE a) RADIX; 0) FOLIUM; C) ‘SE: 
MEN. Ed. " 


Ancetica is a large biennial umbelliferous plant. It grows 
spontaneously on the banks of rivers in alpine countries. I 
has been found wild in England, but it is doubtful whether ii 
be indigenous. For the use of the shops, it is cultivated 
gardens in different parts of Europe. ee 

All the parts of angelica, especially the roots, have a fra 
grant aromatic smell, and, a pleasant bitterish warm taste 
slowing upon the lips and palate for a long time after the} 
have been chewed. ‘The flavour of the seeds and leaves is ver} 
perishable, particularly that of the latter, which, on being bare 
ly dried, lose the greatest part of their taste and smell: th 
roots are more tenacious of their flavour, though they gradu 
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ally lose part of it. The fresh. root, wounded early in the 
spring, ‘yields an odorous yellow juice, which, slowly exsiccated, 
proves an elegant gum-resin, very rich in the virtues of the 
Sangelica. On drying the root, this juice concretes into dis- 
tinct moleculz, which, on cutting it longitudinally, appear 
HMistributed. in little veins: in this state, they are extracted by 
alcohol, but not by watery liquors. Angelica ‘roots are apt to 
prow mouldy, and to be preyed on by ifisects, unless thorough- 
ly dried, kept in a dry place, and frequently aired. “We ap- 
prehend, that the roots which are subject to this convenience, 


Snight be preserved, by dipping’ them in boiling’ spirit, or ex- 
posing them to its'steam, after they are dried. Baumé says, 
that it is only the roots gathered in the spring that are sub- 
ect to this inconvenience, and that when gathered in the au- 
gumn, they keep good several years. Roots only worm-eaten 
pre as fit as ever for making a tincture, or affording volatile 
pil. ef 
§ Angelica is one of the most elegant aromatics of European 
ai th, though little regarded in the present practice. ‘The 
oot, which is the most efficacious part, is’ used in the aroma- 
Bic tincture. ‘The stalks make an agreeable sweetmeat. 
















‘Ancustuna. Ed. Dud. 
Cusparra FEBRIFUGA. Lond. 

_ Pentandria Monogynia. 

Off-—The bark. tee 

_Awneusturz cortex. Ed. Dub. 

_ Cusparte cortex. Lond. 


_Tue natural history of this bark is but imperfectly known. 
Phe first parcel of it was imported from Dominica in July 1788, 
vith an account, ‘* that it had been found superior to Peru- 
a‘ vian bark.in the cure of fevers.” Subsequent importations 
rom the Spanish West Indies, either immediately, or through 
he medium of Spain, rendered it probable that it was the pro- 
luce of South America. ‘This has been fully established by the 
ate travels of Humboldt in that country. He gave to Will- 
enow a dried specimen of the tree of which it is the bark, and 
hat eminent botanist discovered it to be a new genus, to which 
le gave the name of BonPrianopta, in honour of the botanical 
pompanion of Humboldt’s travels. It belongs to the first or- 
ler of the fifth class. of Linné’s system ; at its generic cha- 
acters are, calyx 5 titus.; coroll. 5 petal. recept. versus mar- 
sin. adheerent.; 5 nectaria germen obducent; caps. 5 locula- 


cate wate 0 3 
The London College, however, give this tree the name of 
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Cusparia Febrifuga, and quote for this appellation the autho- 
rity of its discoverer Bonpland himself, but I have not been 
able to find such a passage in the part of his travels hitherto 
published....He. mentions that the native name of the tree is 
Cuspa, i eaibutiacol 1: ; og! 
The appearance of the bark varies, accordingly, as it has 
been. taken from larger or smaller branches. ‘The outer sur- 
face is more or less wrinkled, and of a greyish colour, and the 
inner surface.is of a dull browr. Its substance is of a yellowish 
brown colour. Its fracture is short and resinous. Its taste is 
intensely bitter, and slightly aromatic, leaving a strong sense 
of heat and pungency in the throat and fauces. The odour is 
peculiar. The powder is, yellow. | 
Aceording to the experiments related by Mr Brande, from 
3840 parts of angustura, there were extracted by alcohol, 144 
of resin, and 300 of an acrid unctuous substance ; the residuum 
yielded to water 1500 of dry gummy extract. ‘Treated first 
with water, it gave 2110 grains of a clear brown extract, bit- 
ter, but not acrid, and afterwards 161 of a resin of a light 
brown colour, and extremely acrid. By distillation it gave 2 
of essential oil. ... The tincture is of a deep yellow colour, red- 
dens infusion of turnsole, and becomes turbid and white on ad- 
mixture with water. By repeated filtration a brownish resit 
is separated, and the transparent fluid has a pale yellow colour. 
I find that it is not precipitated by solution of gelatin, but by 
infusion of galls. Jt therefore does not contain tannin, but 
cinchonin, and it has the peculiar property of acquiring a deep 
red colour with red sulphate of iron, and depositing a purplish 
slate-coloured precipitate, remarkably different from what ] 
have seen any other substance produce. Vauquelin says this 
precipitate is yellow; but in every other respect his analysis 














- eonfirms mine. 

‘Med. use-—As an aromatic bitter, it acts as a tonic and stt- 
mulant of the organs of digestion. It increases the appetite foi 
food, removes flatulence and acidity arising from dyspepsia, 
and is a very effectual remedy in diarrhoea proceeding from 
weakness of the bowels, and in dysentery ; and it possesses the 
singular advantage of not oppressing the stomach, as cinchon: 
is apt to do. It does not cure intermittents. 

It is exhibited, | 

1. In powder, in doses of from 5 to 20 grains, either aloni 
or ‘with rhubarb, magnesia, or carbonate of lime. 

2. In infusion: the infusion of one drachm in four ounce! 
of water may be used daily.» a 

3. In timcture. | 

4. In watery extract. 
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> ANTHEMts. : 

+ Willa. g. 1517. Smith, ge 876. linacieie Pesionia Si- 

pei pflua.— Nat. ord. Composite Radiate. = } 

§ Willd. sp. V5. Smith, sp... ANTHEMIS NOBILIS. Ed. Lond: 

Dub. 

Chamomile. 


Of:-—The flowers. 

ANTHEMIDIS NOBILIS FLORES. d. 
ANTHEMIDIS FLORES. Flores ‘simplices. Lond. 
CHAMEMELI FLORES. Dub. , 


_ CHAMoMILE is a perennial plant, indigenous in the south of 
England, but cultivated in our gardens for the purposes of me- 
dicine. The flowers have a strong) not ungrateful, aromatic 
| pinell, and a very bitter nauseous taste. | 
Their active constituents are bitter extractive, and dacen¥ial 
gil. To the latter is to be ascribed their antispasmodic, car- 
minative, cordial, and diaphoretic effects ; to the former, sti 
influence in promoting digestion. 
Neumann obtained from 480 parts, 180 of alcoholic ek ehuiat: 
and afterwards 120 of watery; and reversing g thie age peels) 
$240 of watery, and 60 alcoholic. 
. Med, use—Chamomile flowers area yély common and ex- 
sellent remedy, which is often used with advantage in spasmo- 
dic diseases, im hysteria, m spasmodic ‘and flatulent colics, in 
Suppression of the ‘menstrual discharge, in the vomiting ‘of 
puerperal women, in the afterpains, in gout: in peeneey in 
intermittents, and in typhus. 
} As chamomile excites the peristaltic motion, it is userid’ in 
dysentery, but is not admissible in all cases of diarrhoea. From 
its stimulating and somewhat unpleasant essential oil, chanio- 
ile is also capuble of exciting vomiting, especially when given 
in warm infusion ; and in this way it is often used to assist the 
iction of other emetics. 
Externally, chamomile flowers are applied: as a discutient 
nd emollient, in the forin of glyster or embrocation, i in colic, 
dysentery, htt str arigulated Hernia, &c, | 
Chamomile flowers are exhibited, 
1. In substance, in the form of powder, or t rhthies gi elec- 
uary, in doses of from half a drachm to‘two drachms, either 
one, or combined with tovian bark, as s for the cure of in- 
termittent fevers. 
| 2. In infusion, in the form of tea. This’ may eithet be al 
arm, for promoting the action of By sett or eas as a sto- 
machic, 
' 3. In decaction or extract. These fami’ contain only the 
xtractive, and therefore may be considered as simple bitters 




















iF evacuating the viscid. humours from the head and neighbour 
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4. The essential oil may be obtained by distillation. | This 
possesses the antispasmodic powers in a higher degree than 
the simple flowers, but, on the contrary, does not’ possess the 
virtues depending on the presence of the bitter extractive. 

Sp. 125. ANTHEMIS PYRETHRUM. Ld. Lond.. Dub. 

, Pellitory of Spain. 


Off-—The root. 
ANTHEMIDIS PYRETHRI RADIX. din. 
PyReETHRI RADIX. Dub. Lond. 


_Tuus plant, though a native of warm climates, as » Bashi 
bears the ordinary winters of this country, and often flowers 
successively from..Christmas to May. ‘The roots also grow. 
larger with us than those with which the shops are. ‘usually 
supplied from abroad...'They are seldom so big as the little 
finger, and the best are dry, compact, of a brown eblonr, and. 
not easily. cut with a knife... . 

Pellitory root has no sensible smell ; its taste is v ery. hot and 
acrid, but less so than that of arum ; the j juice expressed from 
it has scarce any acrimony, nor is the root itself so pungent, 
when fresh, as after it has been dried. Neumann obtained. 
from 960 parts of the dry root, only 40 of alcoholic extract, 
and afterwards 570 of watery, and by a reverse procedure, 600, 
of watery, and 20 of alcoholic extract. Both the alcoholic.ex-, 
tracts were excessively pungent. Its:acrimony, therelores was 
derived from a resin. 

Med. use.—The principal use of pellitory in. the present 
practice is.as a masticatory, for promoting the salival flux, and 

















ing parts ; by this means it often relieves the toothach, some 
kinds, of pains in the head, and lethargic complaints. ; AN. vinous 
infusion is. also useful in debility of the tongue. : 














« ANTIMONIUM. Stibium. 
Antimony.» . l 
The physical and chemical pr opest ties’ of this metal have bee 
already described. yo sae atewol AitiOmien Ja 
Antimony is found, )... 
ttle Uarats, meole dicts at. Stablberg i in Sy veden, aoa Alle- 
+, mont in France./,,../ ; J 
IL. Mineralized with sulphur. 
1. Grey, antimony: to mrol odd ni .noieeiai ol 8 
a Compact 5. . to gdaiioe sat gnnoatoig 10f ce 
6. Foliated ; 
te: ‘Siriatad (74 wii 29 sie Bergman) 
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. » +. d. Plumose (sulphuret: of antimony with: arseni¢ 
ts (* 2xoandinons| Berdiiiiov ‘nated jon id sword 
_») 2. Red antimony (hydroguretted sulphuret of antimony). 
>» ADL Oxidized. ongez. » it aldo on tel 

_- AV, Acidified. — 

© som J. Muriated. Kia it.a-ot beou! 
<0; 2. Phosphated. Yellow ore of antimony, Razumouskyz 
_ The grey ore of. antimony is the state in which /it’is-officis 
nal, and also that in which it is most:commonly found. 


) SuLpHURETUM anTIMoNIL. «Ed. Dub. 
_ ANTIMONI SULPHURETUM. Lond. 
_ Sulphuret of antimony. 25a0g 
. WuHaTEVER opinion may be formed ‘of the nomenclature 
adopted by the Edinburgh College in general, the propriety of 
the change which they have introduced in this, and similar in- 
stances, cannot be disputed ; for while chemists, according. to 
rational principles, designated simple substances by simple 
names, the same names continued to be given by pharmaceu- 
tical writers to compound states of these bodies. ‘l’o have esta- 
blished, therefore, an uniformity of nomenclature in’ sciences 
so juitimately allied, cannot fail'to be considered as an improve= 
ment of,the.eréatest importance.) 0) te ie 
» Although sulphuretted antimony be a: natural production, 
yet:it is commonly sold in the form of!loaves, which have been 
arated from the stony, and other impurities of the ore, by 
usion; anda species.of filtration.’ For the ore is: melted in 
conical. ;well-baked earthen. pots, having: one or more small 
holes:in their :apices:’ ‘The fire is applied round and above 
these: pots) and.as)soon as the sulphuretted antimony melts,’ 
it drops through the holes into vessels placed. beneath : to re- 
ceive it, while:the stony and other impurities remain behind. 
As antimony is very volatile, the mouths and joinings of the 
pots'must be closed and luted. ; The upper part of the loaves 
thus obtained is more spongy, lighter, and impure, than the 
lower, which is therefore always to be preferred. ‘These loaves 
have a dark-grey colour externally, but on being broken they 
appear to be composed of, radiated ’strie, of a metallic lustre,: 
having the colour cf lead. The goodness of the loaves is esti- 
mated from their compactness and weight, from the largeness 
and distiictness of the strix, and from their being entirely Va- 
Porizable by, heat. Lead has been sold for antimony; but ‘its 
texture is rather foliated than striated, and it is not:vaporiza- 
ble. The presence of arsenic, which renders the antimony un- 
fit for medical purposes, is known by its emitting the, smell-of 
garlic when thrown upon live coals, and. by. other tests men- 
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tioned under arsenic. ‘The presence of manganese or iron is 
known by their not being volatilized by a red heat. 

‘Antimony is obtained from its ores by gradually detonating 
in a large crucible four parts of sulphuretted antimony, three 
of crude tartar, and one and a half of dry nitrate of potass, re- 
duced to a fine powder, and intimately mixed. The detonated 
mass is then to be fused, and poured into a heated mould, 
ei with a little fat, in which itis allowed to consphiditel 

t is then turned out, and the scoriz are separated from the 
antimony, which will weigh about one-fourth part of the sul- 
phuret employed. ‘The scoriz are a mixture of sulphuret of 
potass and of antimony, and may be preserved for other pur-_ 

oses. 
‘ Another method of obtaining antimony, is by melting three 
parts of sulphuretted antimony with one of iron. The ror anti 
guits the antimony, and combines with the iron. 

Medical use.—Formerly antimony was given internally ; but 
as its action depended entirely on the acid it met with in the 
stomach, its effects were very uncertain, and often violent. 
Cups were also made of antimony, which imparted to wine that 
stood in them for some time, an emetic quality. But both these 
improper modes of exhibiting this metal are now laid aside. : 

Sulphuretted antimony was employed by the ancients, in 
collyria, against infiammations of the eyes, and for’staining 
the eye-brows black. Its internal ‘use does not seem to have. 
been established till towards the end of the fifteenth century ; a 
and even at:that time it was by many looked upon as poisonous. 
But experience has now fully evinced, that it has no‘noxious’ 
quality, being often used, particularly in chronic eruptions 5 
that some of the preparations of it are medicines of great ef- 
ficacy ; and that though others are very violent emetics and 
cathartics, yet even theshi by a slight alteration or addition,’ 
lose their virulence, and become mild in their operation. » 

Of: prep.—Antimony is at present the basis of many offici= 
nal preparations, to be afterwards mentioned. But besides 
those still retained, many others have been formerly in use, 
and are still employed by different practitioners. The follow- 
ing table, drawn up by Dr Black, exhibits a ere a view of f 
the whole. 


DR BLACK’S TABLE OF THE is ees gito> tind ed | , 


‘Medicines are prepared either. from crude antimony, oF ff 
from the pure metallic part’ of it called regulus. 


' From Crude Antimony. 
YT. By trituration. 
Antimonium preparatum.  Lorid. 





x 










HI, yea the action of heat and air... 


./, ..> Flores antimonii sine: addito, 
oidor: antimonii. Ed. Ae ats 
~ Antimonium vitri ificatum. Londe jiffy cl eeomrrick 


Vitrum antimonii ceratum. Ed. 
III. By the action of alkalies. 
Hepar antimonii mitissimum, 
Regulus antimonit medicinalis. 
Hepar ad kermes minérale. Geoffroi. 
Hepar ad tinct. antimonii. 
Kermes minerale. ‘) 
Sulphur antimonii precipitatum, Td, et Lond: ie 
LV. By the action of nitre. _ | 
* Crocus artim: ‘mitissimus, tulgo Regulus @ artim. -meilicinalis 
Crocus antimoun. Ed. et Lond. | 
Antimonii emeticiin: ‘mitius. Booth. 
Antim, ustum cum’ nitto, vujgo Calx antimonii nitrata. Ed. 
Antimonium cal¢inatum. Lond. Vulgo Antomontum diaphoret, 
Antim. caleareo-phosphoratutn, ‘sive -pulvis atitinionialis, Id, 
| Pulvis antimoniahs. Lond. © “' ’ 
V. By the action of acids. 
Antim, ‘vitrioht. Kliunig: " 
Antim. ‘cathartic.’ Wilson. : a 
~ Antimonium muriatum, vu/go Buty rum antim. Ba: 7 
Antimonium muriatum. Lond. 2, 
Pulvis algarethi sive Mercurius Vite. 
Bezoardicum minerale. , 
Antimonium tartarisatum, vulgo Tartar emeticus. (Ed, 
_ Antimonium tartarisatum. Lond. 
- Vinum antimonii tartarisati. Ed. et Londl > 
Vinum antimonil, Lond.’ ‘ 


. 
tf OVE eT eT aT 
) ae | + ERAhALY ‘ 


r" 


From the Regulus 


cesses, is called Regulus antimonii simplex, Regulus n martialts, 
Regulus jovialis, &c.. From it were prepared, 


RBy- the action of heat and alr, 

aD PS rey: -argentei, sive nix antimonii, 

II. By the action of nitre, hy ore 

“9 (Certissa atitimonii. fONIe GOIN IOTEGI 
‘Stomachicum) Poterii. : | 


Cardiacum Poterii. . at ett 


“PREPARATIONS which have their name from ANTIMONY, 
but scarcely. contain any of i it. RELOTE S, 


-Cinnabaris antimonili, 
Finctura, antimont, 
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abla initial | healiented from. the sulphur by. difebne ‘~pro- 


» Antihecticum Poterii. Por fae te taeet 
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_ To this table of Dr Black’s, which is left. unaltered, I shall — 
add another, of the officinal preparations, not taken from the 
mode of preparation, but from the nature of the product. 

ANTIMONY is exhibited, 7 


I, In its metallic state, 
Combined with sulphur. r 
Sulphuretum antimonii, £. D. L, 
preparatum. E. L. D. 


= 








If. Oxidized. 
a. Protoxide, 
Antimonii oxidum: | L, 
Combined with sulphur, ; 
1. Oxidum, antimonii cum sulphure.} vitrificatum, E. 
Melted wit war, Sat 
Oxidum antimonii vitrificatum cam cera. E.. 
2. Oxidum antimonii cum sulphure, pernitratem patasie- E. 
uae Sulphuretum antimonli precipitatum., E. 
: _ 4. Sulphur antimoniatum fuscum, D...... . . 
sb oe combined with muriatic acid, . sihice 
. Murias antimonii. E. | 
4 Oxidum antimonii nitro-muriaticum, 3 
c. Protoxide combined with tartaric acid and potass, 
Tartris antimoni. EF.) Pep fay 
Antimonium tartarizatum. L. ia de Wine . 
Tartarum antimoniatum, sive emeticum,,.D. . 
Dissolved in wine, ne icy ciaenioel ie 
» Vinum tartritis antimoni.  E. Bi aren 
Liquor antimonii tartarizati. LL./ rn 
d. Protoxide combined with phosphate of see win 
Oxidum antimonii cum phosphate calcis. E£, | , 
Pulvis antimonialis. J. D. 


These are the principal preparations of antimony. In esti- 
mating their comparative valuc, we may attend fo the follow-— 
ing’ observations. All the metallic preparations are uncertain,’ 
as it entirely depends on; the state-of ‘the stomach, whether 
they act at all, or operate with dangerous violence. The sul- 
phuret is exposed, though in a less dearer to the same ob-. 
jections. i 
The preparations in which antimony is in the state of per-- 
oxide, are perfectly insoluble in any vegetable or animal acid, 
and are also found to be inert when taken into the stomach. 
The remaining preparations of antimony, or those in which 
it is in the state ok protoxide, are readily soluble in the juices 
of the stomach, and act in very minute doses. Of its saline 
preparations, only those can be used internally which contain 
a vegetable acid ; for its soluble combinations with the simple 
acids are very acrid and corrosive. In general, the surest and 
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besti preparations of antimony are thiose which contain a known 
quantity of the metal in its state of protoxide 9 
_. The general effects of antimonials are, in small doses, dia- 


phoresis, nausea; in large doses, full vomiting and purging. 
Some allege that antimonials are of most\use in fevers when 
hey dojnot produce -any sensible evacuation, as is said to be 
the case Sometimes. with: James’s powder.. They therefore pre- 
r it in typhus, and emetic tartar in synochuis, in which there 
is the appearance at first of more activity in thesystem, and 
more apparent cause for evacuation, «0 yr 

_ APIUM PETROSELINUM. fd. 
Wild. g. 68. spel. Pentandria.. 
bellate:; OUI 8 cronod.§ 
y Parsley.) ress 6 hort shou 
~ Off—The root. sO 
API PETROSELINI RADIX. Ed.” | 
. Parsiry is a: biennial plant, and a native of; the south of 
Europe. It is very generally cultivated in this country for 
ulinary purposes.. ‘The seeds have.an aromatic flavour, and 
are occasionally made use of as carminatives. - ‘The taste of 
the root is somewhat sweetish, with a light degree of warmth 
and aromatic flavour, and it possesses gentle diuretic proper- 
ties. | 2 


Digynido—n Nat: ord. Une 


Agua. | 
Water. : | go ae 


Water does not enter the list of materia medica of any of 
the colleges, but it is so important an agent, both in the cure 
of diseases, and in the practice of pharmacy, that a brief ac- 
count of its varieties and properties can scarcely be consider- 
ed as superfluous. | fax 

The chemical properties of water have been already enume- 
rated. ‘The purest natural water is snow, or.rain water, col- 
lected in the open fields; that which falls in towns, or is col- 
lected from the roofs of houses, is contaminated with soot, ani- 
mal effluvia, and other impurities, although after it has rained 
for some time, the quantity of these diminishes so much, that 
Morveau says that it may be rendered almost perfectly pure 
by means of a little barytic water, and exposure to the atmo- 
sphere. . Rain water, after it falls, either remains on the sur- 
face of the earth, or penetrates through it until it meet with 
some impenetrable obstruction to its progress, when it bursts 
out at some lower part, forming a spring or well. The water 
#n the surface of the earth, either descends along its declivities 
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in streams, which, gradually wearing chanhels for themselves, 
combine to form‘rivers, which at last reach the sea, or remain ‘ 
stagnant in cavities of considerable depth, ‘forming lakes or | | 
peursy or on nearly level ground forming marshes. = 4 
_ "The varieties of spring water are exceedingly numerous; } 
but. they may be ‘divided into the soft, which are sufficiently | 
pure to dissolve soap, and to answer the purposes of pure wa- [f 
ter in gerieral; the hard, which contain earthy salts and de- [7 
compose soap, and are unfit for many purposes, both in do- }} 
mestic economy and in manufactures; and the saline, which 
are strongly impregnated ‘with soluble salts. ‘When spring 
waters possess any peculiar character they are called mineral _ 
waters. River water is in general soft, as it is formed of spring | 
water, which by exposure becomes more pure; and running. 
surface water, which although turbid, from particles of clay 
suspended in it, is otherwise very pure. -Lake water is simi- 
lar to river water. The water of marshes, on the contrary, | 
is exceedingly impure, and often highly fetid, from the great Jf. 
proportion ‘ot animal and vegetable matters which i is constant- 9) 
ly decaying in them. | 
Mineral waters derive their peculiarity of character, i in ge- #h 
neral, either from containing carbonic acid, or soda, not neu- 
tralized, sulphuretted hydrogen, purging salts, earthy salts, 
or iron; or from their temperature exceeding i in a greater or I" 
less degree that of the atmosphere. ‘The following are the fi; 
most celebrated. 


a. Warm springs. —Bath, Bristol, Buxton, Matlock, in J 
England. Barege, Vichy, &c. in France. Aix-la-~Cha- Jj 
pelle, Borset, Baden,’ Carlsbad, and Toeplitz in Ger- ff 

many; and Pisa, Lueca, Baia, and rae others, im 
Ital | 

b. Cukbbniated springs. —Pyrmont, Seltzer, ‘Spa, Chelten= | 
ham, Scarborough. 

e. Alkaline. soutien Aix-la-Chapelle, Barege, Toep- I 
litz. 

d. Sulphureous. — Enghien, Lu, Aix-la-Chapelle, Kil- 
burn, Harrowgate, Moffat, and many invItaly. | : 

e. Purgmg.—Sea water, Lemington Priors,’ Harrow gate, | 
hats Carksback Moffat, T ooplitz, Epsom, : Seidlitz, oe 
burn, and all rdchich waters, | i) 

Ff. Calcareous,—Matlock, Buxton, and all hind waters! oe 

g- Chalybeate.—Hartfell, Denmark, Sinem Pyr-f 
mont, Spa; Tunbridge, Bath, Scarborough, a , | 
Carlsbad, Lemington aie es | I 
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Oe ied an si mixed with stimulating substances it has not these! 


“Yacteals:, Water about 60° gives no sensation of heat or col Pai 
between 60° and 45° it gives a sensation of cold; followed by a 


sation of cold is permanent and unpleasant, and it acts as an | 
astringent and sedative; above 60° it excites nausea and vo- 


retted, it is probably in part decomposed i in them. It likewise 


‘dilutes the chyle and the blood, increases their fiuidity, lessens 
‘in producing plethora and fluidity are however very transitory, 


Aidneys. Indeed, the effects of sudorifics and diuretics de- 


_ transient intoxication. It is of great service in bilious com 
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Mellical USC.— “Water i is an essential constituent in the ors. 
ganization of all living bodies ; and as it is continually expend- | 
ed during the process of life, tbat waste must be also continu. 
ally supplied, and this supply is of such importance that it is” 
not left to reason or to chance, but forms the object of an im- | 
perious appetite. When taken into the stomach, water acts” ‘4 
by its temperature, its bulk, and the quantity absorbed | by the 


glow and increase of appetite and vigour ; meer 45° the sen-_ 


miting, probably by partially relaxing the fibres of the stomach, | 


effects. In the stomach ‘and in the intestines it acts also by 
its bulk, producing the effects arising from the distention of 
these organs; and as the intestinal gases consist of hydrogen 
gas, either pure or carbonated, or sulphuretted, or phosphu. 











dilites the contents of the stomach and intestines, thus often 
diminishing their acrimony. It is absorbed a the lacteals, 


their acrimony, and produces ‘plethora ad molem. Its effects 
as it.at the same time increases ‘the secretion by the skin and 


pend, in a great measure, on the quantity of water taken along 
with them. 

Mineral waters have also a specific action depending on the 
foreign substances which they contain. It is however neces- 
sary to remark, that their effects ‘are in general much greater 
than might be expected from the strength of their impregna- 
tions, owing, probably, to the very circumstance of their grea 
dilution, by. which every particle is presented in a state of ac 
tivity, while the lacteals admit them more readily than they 
would in a less diluted state. 

Carbonic acid gas gives to the waters which are strongl 
impregnated with ita sparkling appearance, and an agreeab 
degree of pungency. In its effects on the body itis decidedly 
stimulant, and even capable of producing a certain degree 6 




















plaints, atony of the stomach, nausea, and vomiting, and in 
all fevers of the typhoid type. ¢ 

Alkaline waters produce also a tonic effect on the stomach, 
but they are less grateful, They are particularly serviceable 
in morbid acidity of the stomach, and in diseases of the urina: : 
ry organs. 
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| isuiptiiredus waters are chiefly used in cutaneous ‘and glan- 
lular diseases. Their effects are. stimulant ie anaes and 
wey pperate by the skin or bowels.’ 

y Purging waters derive their efiects Eos the neato es 
hey contain, especially the muriates of soda, lime, and: mag- 
jesia, and the sulphates of soda and magnesia. ‘They are 
uch more frequently used for a length. of time to keep the 
bowels open by exciting the natural action, than to produce 
ull purging. Used in this way, instead of debilitating the a 
ient, they increase his appetite, health, and strength. | 

-Chalybeate waters are used as tonics. They stimulate con- 
iderably, and increase the circulation ; but as they also gene- 
ally « contain neutral salts, they act as. gentle laxatives. They 
re used in all cases of debility, cachexia, chlorosis, fluor al- 
bus, amenorrheea, and in general 4 ‘in what” arecalled nervous 
liseases. 

‘The external use of water depends almost entirely on. its 

emperature, which may be 

1. Greater than that of the body, or above 97° E. The 
hot bath. 

2. Below the temperature of the body. . 

. a. From 97 to 85, the warm bath. 

>. & From 85to.65, the tepid bath. 

: c. From 65 to 32, the cold bath. 

‘The hot bath is decidedly stimulant in its action. It refidlers 

he pulse frequent, the veins turgid, the skin red, the: face 

flushed, the respiration quick, increases. animal heat} and pro- 

luces sweat. If the temperature ‘be very high, the face be- 

omes bathed in sweat, the arteries at the neck. and temples 

beat with violence, anxiety and.a sense'of suffocation are in- 

luced, and, if persisted in, vertigo, throbbing in the head, and 

hpoplexy, are the consequences. It is very rarely employed 

h medicine, except where there are hot springs, as at Baden 
nh Switzerland. ‘The Russians, and some other gps use 
he hot bath as an article of luxury. 

The effects of the affusion of hot water have not been ascer- 

tained, and it is probable that when the heat is not so great as 
LO destroy the organization of the skin, the very transient ap- 
plication of the water would be more than counteracted by the 
subsequent evaporation. 
With regard to the action arising from their temperature, 
all baths: below 97° differ only in deor ee, as they all ultimate- 
my abstract caloric from the surface; but with a force } inversely 
Ps their temperature. 

The warm bath excites the sensation of war 4 partly be- 
ause our sensations are merely relative, and partly because its 
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temperature, though less than that of the mternal parts of the. 
body;, is actually greater | than that of the extremities, which 
are the chief organs of touch... But as water is a much better | 
conductor of caloric than air, and especially than confined ‘air, 
as much: caloric is abstracted from the body by water, which 
is only a few degrees lower than the internal temperature of 
the body, as by air.of a much lower temperature. The warm 
bath diminishes the frequency of the:puilse, especially when it 
has been previously ¢ oreater than natural, and this effect is al- 
ways in. proportion to, the time of immersion, It also renders 
_ the respiration slower, and lessens the temperature of the bo-, 
dy, relaxes the muscular fibre, increases the bull of the fluids 
by absorption, removes impurities from the surface, promotes 
the desquamation and-renewal of the cuticle, aac softens the 
nails and indurations of the skin. Te 

The stimulant power of the warm bath 1 is thievetave very in- 
considerable, and its employment i in, disease will be chiefly in- 
dicated by preternatural heat of the surface and frequency of 
the pulle; rigidity of the inuscular fibre, and morbid affections 
of the skin.. It has acc ordingly been found serviceable in many 
‘ases of pyr exia, both febrile,and exanthematous, in many 
spasmodic diseases,.and in most of the impetigines. It is con- 
tra-indicated by difficulty of breathing, and internal, organic 
affections, and should not be used when the stomach is full. 
The fusion of warm water very generally produces.a con- 
siderable. diminution of heat, a diminished fr equency of pulse 
and respiration, and a tendency to repose and sleep; but its 
effects are not very permanent, and its stimulus is weak. It is 
recommended in febrile diseases depending on the stimulus of, 
‘preter natural heat, and in those attended with laborious resp: 
‘ration, and in the paroxysms of hectic fever. 
As the tepid bath and affusion produce effects intermediate 
between those of warm and cold water, it is unnecessary: to 
enumerate them. 
The cold bath produces the sensation of cold, which era 
dually ceases, and is succeeded by numbness. It excites tre- 
mors in the skin, and shivering.: "The skin becomes pale, con- 
tracted, ‘and acquires the appea arance termed cudis anserina. 
The fluids are diminished in volume, the solids are contracted, 
the caliber of the vessels is lessened, and therefore numbness 
and paleness are induced, and the visible cutaneous veins be- 
-eome smaller. ‘There is a sense of drowsiness and inactivity, 
“the joints become rigid and inflexible, and the limbs are af- 
fected with pains and spasmodic contractions. ‘The respira- 
~tion is rendered quick and irregular, the pulse slow, firm, re- 
gulary and small; the internal “ote is at first diminished, but 
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gradually and irregularly returns nearly to its natural stand- 
ard; the extremities, however, continue cold and numb, or 
swollen and livid ; the perspiration is suppressed, and the dis- 
| charge of urine is rendered more frequent and copious. If the 
| cold be excessive op its application, long-continued violent 
| shiverings are induced, the pulse ceases at the wrist, the mo- 
tion of the heart becomes feeble and languid, there is a sensa- 
tion of coldness and faintness at the stomach, and a rapid di- 
-minution of animal heat; and at last, delirium, torpor, and 
| death, are the consequences. If the application of the cold 
| bath be not carried to an excessive length, on emerging from 
the water, the whole body is pervaded by an agreeable sensa- 
tion of warmth, and the patient feels refreshed and invigorated. 
_ The primary action of the cold bath is stimulant, and the 
| degree of this action is in proportion to the lowness of its tem- 
‘perature. This opinion is indeed directly opposite to a theo- 
_ry of cold which has been advanced with the confidence of de- 
‘monstration. ‘* Heat is a stimulus; cold is the abstraction of 
|“ heat ; therefore cold is the abstraction of stimulus, or is a se- 
“ dative.” To this we might oppose another theory, equally 
syllogistic,.and*nearer the truth: free caloric is a stimulus; ° 
cold is the sensation excited by the passage of free caloric out 
of the body; therefore cold is a stimulus. But, in fact, the action 
of cold is by no means so simple. It is complicated, and va- 
ries according to its intensity, duration, and the state of the 
system to which it is applied. It acts at first as a stimulant, in 
exciting sensation ; then as a tonic, in condensing the living 
fibre ; and, lastly, however paradoxical it may appear, as a’ se- 
dative, by preventing that distribution of blood in the minute 
yand. ultimate vessels, which is necessary for the existence of 
sensibility and irritability, and by the abstraction of the stimu- 
‘lus of heat. | 
| The cold bath may be therefore so managed ‘as to procure 
any of these effects by regulating the length of time for whiclr 
‘it is applied. 
_ Cold affusion, or the pouring of cold water over the body, 
1s a very convenient way of applying the cold bath in many 
eases. In this way cold is very suddenly applied to the sur- 
face, its operation is instantancous and momentary, but may 
be continued by repeated affusions for any length of time, and 
so as’to produce its extreme effects. Where the effects of cold 
affusion may be thought too severe, spunging the body with 
cold water, or water and vinegar, may be substituted. 

The application of cold may be employed in fevers and fe- 
brile paroxysms, when the heat is steadily above the natural 


Standard, and in many diseases arising from relaxation and 
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debility. It is contra-indicated when the heat of the body is: 
below 97°, when there is any notable perspiration from the 
surface, and when there is general plethora. Irritable habits 
should be defended from the violence of its action, by cover-. 
ing the body with flannel. 

in yellow fever, especially in those cases in which the heat 
of the skin is excessive, it is particularly useful, and ought to 
be long continued. In phrenitis, and other local inflamma- 
tions, it promises to be of advantage. In gout its effects are 
doubtful, being in some instances salutary, in others destruc- 
tive. A criterion, to enable us to determine when it ought or 
ought not to be resorted to in this disease, is much wanted. 
In inflammatory rheumatism and rheumatic gout it is decid- 
edly useful. It is of advantage im all the hamorrhagies and 
exanthemata; in tetanus, colic, cholera, hysteria, mania, is- 
churia, and in burns; and in genéral in all those local diseases, 
in which solutions of acetite of lead, of muriate of ammonia, 
&c. are usually employed ; for the good effects of these depend 
almost entirely on their diminished temperature. 


Arsutus uva urst. Ed. Dub. Lond. 

Willd. g. 871, sp..7. Smith, g. 203. sp. 3.—Decandria Mo- 
nogynia.—Nat. ord. Bicornes. 

Whortleberry. Red-berried trailing arbutus. 

Officinal—The leaves. 

ARBUTUS UVE URSI FOLIUM. Ld. 

Uv urs rotia. Lond. Dub. 


Tuts is a very small evergreen shrub. The leaves are oval, 
not toothed, and their under surface is smooth and pale green. 
It grows wild in the woods, and on sand hilis in Scotland, and 
in almost every country in Europe. ‘The green leaves alone, 
Dr Bourne says, should be selected and picked from the twigs, 
and dried by a moderate exposure to heat. ‘The powder, whem 
properly prepared, is-of a light brown colour, with a shade of 
greenish-yellow, has nearly the smell of good grass hay, as cu 
from the rick, and to the taste is at first smartly astringent and 
bitterish, which sensations gradually soften into a liquorice fla- 
vour. Digested in alcohol they give out a green tincture, which 
is rendered turbid by water, and when filtered, passes trans- 
parent and yellow, while a. green resin remains on the filter. 
They are powerfully astringent, approaching, in the deepness 
of the colour which they give to red sulphate of iron, more 
nearly to nut-galls than any substance I have tried. Indeed, 
in some parts of Russia they are used for tanning. 
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Medical use.—The medical effects of this medicine depend 
entirely on its astringent and tonic powers. It is therefore 
used in various fluxes arising from debility, menorrhagia, fluor 
albus, cystirrhoea, diabetes, enuresis, diarrhoea, dysentery, &c. 
It has been strongly recommended in phthisical complaints by 
Dr Bourne, and in diseases of the urinary organs by De Haen, 
particularly in ulcerations of the kidneys and bladder. It cer- 
tainly alleviates the dyspeptic symptoms accompanying nephri- 
tic complaints. It is commonly given in the form of powder, 
in doses of from 20 to 60 grains three or four times a-day. 


Arctium tarpa. Ed. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1429, sp. 1. Smith, g. 352, sp. 1. Syngenesia Po- 
lygamia Aiqualis.—Nat. ord. Composite Capitate. 

~ Burdock.  Clit-bur. 


Offictnal—The root. 
ARCTII LAPP RADIX. E£d. 
BaRDANZ RADIX. Dub. 


Tuis is a perennial plant, which grows wild in uncultivated 
places. ‘The seeds have a bitterish subacrid taste: they are 
recommended as very efficacious diuretics, given either in the 
form of emulsion, or in powder, to the quantity of a drachm. 
The roots taste sweetish, with a light austerity and bitterish- 
ness: they are esteemed aperient, diuretic, and sudorific, and 
are said to act without irritation, so as to be safely ventured 
upon in acute disorders. Decoctions of them have of late been 
used in rheumatic, gouty, venereal, and other disorders ; and 
are preferred by some to those of sarsaparilla. 

Ancentum. id. 

ArGcentuM; Argentum purificatum. ond. 

ARGENTUM in laminas extensum. Dub. 

Silver. Silver leaf. 

Tur chemical and physical properties of silver have becr 
already enumerated. 

Silver is found, 
I. In its metallic state : 








i. Pure. 
2. Alloyed with gold. Auriferous silver ore. 
3. —— antimony. 
4, iron and arsenic. 
bismuth. 





.e_—_—_ 
- JL. Combined with sulphur : 
1. Swphuretted silver. Vitreous silver ore, 
2. ———___—_—_—_—— with antimony, iron, arsenic, 
and copper. Black or brittle silver ore. 


US be 
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3. Sulphuretted silver with copper and antimony. 
Black silver ore. : 
‘ie il 





NRTEEED SY with lead and antimony. 
“White silver ore. aE. 


UL Oxidized : 
1. Combined ‘with’ carbonic acid and antimony, 
2, —____—_——- murriatic acid. 
a. Corneous silver ore. 
6. Karthy silver ore. 
c. Sooty silver ore. 
3. Combined with sulphur and oxide of antimony. 
Red silver ore. 


4:, molybdic acid. 





ARISTOLOCHIA SERPENTARIA. Ed. Iond. Dub. 


‘Gynandria Hexandria.— Willd. g. 1609, sp. 27.—Nat. ord. 
Sarmentose. 


Virginian Snake-root. 

Officinal—The root. 

ARISTOLOCHIZ SERPENTARIZ RADIX. Jd. 
SERPENTARLE RADIX. Lond. ~ 
SERPENTARIZ VIRGINIANZE RADIX. Dyubd. 


yey 


Tuis is a small, light, bushy root, consisting of a number 
of strings or fibres matted together, issuing from one common 
head; of a brownish colour on the outside, and paler or yel- 
with within. It has an aromatic smell, like that of valerian, 
but more agreeable; and a warm, hittesish, pungent taste, 
very much resembling that of camphor. I find that, treated 
with alcohol, it affords s a bright green tincture, which is ren- 
dered turbid by water ; by filtr ation a small portion of a green 
matter is separated, but its transparency is not restored. It 
neither precipitates tannin nor gelatin, nor affects the salts of 
iron or tincture of turnsole. When the diluted tincture is 
distilled, the spirit and tincture pass over milky, strongly im- 
pregnated with its peculiar flavour. 

Medical use.—Its virtues are principally owing to the essen- 
tial oil with which it abounds. Its general action is heating 
and stimulant ; its particular effects, to promote the discharge 
by the skin and urine. In its effects it therefore coincides with 
camphor, but seems to be a more permanent stimulus, 

It is recommended, 


5 


1. In intermittent fevers, especially when the paroxysms 
do not terminate by sweating, and to assist-the actiory 
of Per avian bark in obstinate cases. 
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2. In typhus, and in putrid diseases, to support the wis 
vit@, and to excite gentle diaphoresis. 
8, In exanthematous diseases;;when the fever is of mi | 
_ typhoid type; to, support the action of the skin, and, 
keep out) the eruption... 
4.-In gangrene. Eee it is used asa a gargle i in the 
putrid sore throat. \! 


hy 


It is exhibited, 


1. In powder, which is the best form, in doses af twenty 
or thirty grains. 
2. In infusion with wine or water. By decoction its powers 
are entirely <lestroyed. 
It is often combined with Peruyian bark, or with camphor. 


Arnica Montana. Ed. Dub. 
. Willd. g. 1491, sp. 1. Syngenesia Polygamia superflua.— 
Nat. ord. Composite radiate. | FIN 
~ German Leopard’s-bane. 


Officinal—The flowers and root. 
a) ARNIC® MONTANE FLORES. Lid. 
ARNICZH FLORES. Dud. 


Lropakn’s-BANE is a very common perennial plant in the 
alpine parts of Germany, in Sweden, Lapland, and Switzer- 
land. ‘The flowers, which are of a yellow colour, and coms 
pound, consisting entirely of tubular florets, are distinguished 
from similar flower s, with which they are often mixed, ‘from 
ignorance or fraud, by the common calyx, which is shorter 
than the florets, and consists entirely of lancet-shaped scales, 
lying parallel, and close to each other, of a green colour, with 
: purple points. The calyx of the different species of Inula-are 
composed of bristle-shaped scales, reflected at the points, and 
beset with hairs. ‘The florets of the genus Hypochwris are 
strap-shaped. 

hese flowers have a weak bitterish taste, evidently combin- 
ed with a degree of acrimony 5 and when rubbed with the 
fingers, have ; ‘a'somewhat aromatic smell. ‘Their active con- 
stituents are not sufficiently : iscertained. ‘They evidently con- 
‘tain a great deal of resin, and some essential oil. 

Medical use.—In theireffects they are stimulating, and sup- 
posed to be discutient. In small doses, and properly adminls- 
tered, they possess very beneficial effects, in raising the pulse, 
in exciting the action of the whole sanguiferous system, in 
checking diarrhoeas, in promoting expectoration, and, most 
particularly, in removing paralytic affections of the. voluntary 
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muscles 5: but their use is frequently attended with no sensible _ 


operation, except that in some’ cases of paralysis, the cure is — 
said to be preceded by a:peculiar prickling, and by shooting _ 
pains.in the'affected parts. When given improperly, or in- 


too Iarge doses, they excite an insupportable degree of anxie- 
ty, shooting « and burning pains, and even dangerous hemor- 
rhagies, vomiting, vertigo, and coma. For these dangerous 
symptoms, vinegar is Said to be the best remedy. - 

They ae been recommended, 


T? ‘Pn paraly tic disorders, in chronic sheath, in re- 


tention of the urine, from paralysis of the bladder, in 


amaurosis. 
2. In intermittent fevers, combined with Peruvian bark. 


3. In’ dysentery and diarrhoea; but in some cases they | 


have had bad effects. 

In putrid diseases. 

. In typhoid inflammations. 

To promote the uterine discharge. \ 
ee in internal pains, and congestions, from bruises. 
In the countries where they are indigenous, the flowers 
of the leopard’s-bane have long been a popular reme- 
cy in these accidents. 


ID Ee 


They are contra-indicated by an inflammatory diathesis, a - 


predisposition to hemorrhagies, and internal congestions, 


They are best exhibited in the form of infusion. One or | 


two scruples may be infused with half a pound of water, and 
drunk at proper intervals. The flowers should be wrapt up in 
a piece of linen, as otherwise their down is apt to be diffused 
in the liquid, and to cause violent irritation of the throat. 


Officinal—The root. 
6) Annic# rapix. Dub. 


Tue dried root of this plant is about the thickness of a small 
quill, and sends out fibres along on one side. _ Externally it 


is rough, and of a red brown colour, inter nally of a dirty > 


white. Its taste is acrid, and slightly bitter. “Neumann cx- 
tracted from 960 parts 840 watery extract, and 5 alcoholic ; 
and inversely 270 alcoholic, and 540 watery. 

Medical use. — It is exhibited in the same manner and cir- 
cumstances as the flowers, but is more apt to excite vomiting, 
In powder its dose is from five to ten grains. ree ea: 

ARSENICUM. wash fy 
Arsenic. | ei 
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. Tue general properties of this metal have been already enu- 
merated. 
Arsenic is found, 


I. In its metallic state: 


A 











1. Alloyed with iron. . Native arsenic. 

yp - iron and gold. 

3 cobalt. 

4. Combined with iron and sulphur.  Arsenical 
pyrites. 

5: iron, sulphur, and silver. White 


arsenical pyrites. 
IJ. Oxidized : 
1. Uncombined. White oxide of arsenic. Arsenious 
acid. | 
2. Combined with sulphur : 
a. Oxide of arsenic 90, sulphur 10. Orpiment. 
Yellow sulphuretted arsenic. 
b. Oxide of arsenic 84, sulphur 16. Realgar. 
Red sulphuretted arsenic. | 


Ill. Acidified and combined : 
1. With lime. 
2. With copper. 
3. With iron. 
4. With lead. 
5. With nickel. 
6. With cobalt. 


‘OxXIDUM ARSENICI, v. s. Arsenicum. Ed. 

ARSENICI OXyDUM, s. s. Oxydum arsenict album. Lond. 
ArsENicum ; Oxydum album. Dud. 

Oxide of arsenic. Arsenious acid, Fourcroy. 


Tuts substance, which was former ly named, impr operly 5 at 
sanic, is most generally obtained in the process of roasting the 
ores of cobalt in Saxony. The roasting is performed in a ‘kind 
of reverberatory furnace, with which a very long chimney is 

connected, lying in a horizontal direction. ‘he arsenious acid 
is condensed in 3 in the form of a loose grey pow der, which, 
by a second sublimation with a little potass, and in a great de- 
gree of heat, coalesces into a firm vitreous sublimate, which 





gradually ae omes opaque by exposure to the air. In this state ie 


it is the white arsenic of commerce, or, as it should be terns... 
ed, the arsenious acid. Tor internal use, the lumps of a shin-_ 

ing appearance and dazzling whiteness should be chosen ; but 
it 18 generally offered to sale in the form of powder, which is 
very often mixed with chalk or gypsum. "The fraud is casily 
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detected by exposing it to heat. The arsenious acid is entire 
ly sublimed, and the additions remain behind. wi 

As this substance is one of the most virulent poisons, we_ 
shall give a full account of its properties. It is white, com- 
pact, brittle, and of.a glassy appearance. Its taste is sweetish, 
but acrid, and slow in Manifesting itself. It sublimes entirely i 
when exposed to 283° Fahrenheit. When the operation is 
performed in close vessels, the arsenious acid sublimes in tetra-_ 
hedrons, but the crystals become gradually opaque on expo- 
sure to the air. In open vessels it sublimes in dense white 
fumes, smelling strongly of garlic. If a plate of copper be ex- 
posed to the fumes, it is whitened,-and when melted with | 
copper-filings it forms a white alloy. ‘Arscnious acid is so- 
fuble in 80 parts of water at 60°, and-in 15 at 212°. This 
solution has an acrid taste, and reddens vegetable blues. It 
is also soluble in 80 parts of boiling alcohol. T'rom either , 
solution it may be obtained regularly crystallized in tetra- 
hedrons. From its solutions a grass-green precipitate is se-— 
parated by a solution of sulphate of copper, or of ammonia- 
ret of copper, a white precipitate by lime-water, a yellow , 
precipitate by any of the combinations of an alkali with 
sulphur, or with sulphur and hy drogen, and a copious yel- 
low precipitate with a solution of nitrate of silver. All these — 
precipitates, when exposed to a sufficient temperature, sublime 
entirely, and emit the smell of garlic. Mixed with a little sul- 
phur, it sublimes of an orange or red colour.” When treated 
with nitric acid, the arsenious acid is converted into arsenic 
acid. But by far the surest test of the presence of arsenic, is 
its reduction by carbonaceous substances. . With this view, a 
small quantity of any suspected substance may be mixed with. 
some carbonaceous or fatty or oily matter, and introduced 
within a tube closed at the bottom, and exposed toa red heat ; 
if arsenic be present in any A it'will be sublimed in the 
form of brilliant metallic. scales.. By means of a small tube 
and aeblowpipes-a very small quantity may be detected in this 
way. ~ 

Arsenious acid is used by the dyers, as a flux in glass-ma- 
king, in docimastic works, and in some glazes. Arseniou$ 
sulphurets are much used by painters, but these advants pes. 
_are not able to compensate for its bad effects. In mines, it 
causes the destruction of numbers who explore them; being 
very volatile, it forms a dust, which affects and destroys the 
Jungs, and the unhappy miners, after a languishing life of a 
_ few 3 years, all perish sooner or later. The property which it 
tate sses of being soluble in water, increases and facilitates its 
destructive power ; and it ought to be proscribed ia com 
merce, by the strict law which prohibits the sale of poisons to 


~ 
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anknown persons. Arsenious acid is every day the instru- 
ment by which victims are sacrificed, either by the hand of 
wickedness or imprudence. It is often mistaken for sugay, and 


quences. ‘The symptoms which commonly characterise this 
poison are, a great constriction of the throat, the teeth set on 
edge, sense of heat in the mouth, and involuntary spitting, 
with extreme pains in the stomach, vomiting of glairy and 
bloody matter, purging, with cold sweats and convulsions. 
On dissection, the stomach and bowels. are found to be in- 
flamed, gangrenous, and corroded or corrugated. The lungs 
are frequently marked with livid spots. ‘The state of the blood 
is very various, as well as the external appearance of the body, 
which is sometimes perfectly natural. When the quantity is 
so very small as not to prove fatal, tremors, palsies, and Jing- 
ering hecties succeed. 

Mucilaginous drinks have been long ago given to persons 
poisoned by arsenic. Milk; fat, oils, and butter, have been 
successively employed. M. Navier has proposed a more di- 
rect counter-poison.- He prescribes one drachm of sulphuret 
of potass to be dissolved in a pint of water, which the patient 
is directed to drink at several draughts; the sulphur unites to 
the arsenic, and destroys its causticity and effects. When the 
first symptoms are alleviated, he advises the use of sulphu- 
reous mineral waters. He likewise approves the use of milk, 


but condemns oils. Vinegar, which dissolves arsenic, has been 


recommended by M. Sage,’ but upon what grounds we know 
not. 

According to Hahneman, a solution of soap is the best re- 
medy. One pound of soap may be dissolved in four pounds 


every three or four minutes. * 


diseases, both as applied externally, and as taken inteynally. 
Externally, it has been chiefly employed in cases of cancer. 
Justamond used an ointment composed of four grains of 
white oxide of arsenic, ten grains of opium, and‘a drachm of 
cerate, and spread very thin upon linen. But its action is te- 
dious. He also fumigated cancerous sores with sulphuret of 


‘arsenic, with a view to destroy their intolerable fetor, with 


these mistakes are attended with the most dreadful. conse. 


_ Medical use.—Notwithstanding the very violent effects of. 
 arsenious acid, it has, however, been employed in the cure of 


of water, and a cupful Of this solution may be drunk lukewarm 


great success. Le Webure washed cancerous sores frequently, © 


in the course of the day, with a solution of four grains of ar- 


senious acid in two pounds of water. Arnemann recommends, 


@n ointment of one drachm of arsciious acid, the same quan- 
tity of sulphur, an ounce of distilled vinegar, and an ounce of 


pintment of white oxide of lead, in cancerous, and obstinate 


‘ 
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ill-conditioned sores, and in suppurated scrofulous glands. 
The arsenious acid has even been applied in substance, sprink-. 
led upon the ulcer. But this mode of using it is excessively 
painful, and extremely dangerous. ‘There have been even fa- 
tal effects produced from its absorption. 

The principal thing to be attended to in arsenical applica- 
tions is to diminish their activity to a certain degree. ‘They 
then cause little irritation or pain, but rather excite a gentle 
degree of inflammation, which causes the diseased parts to be 
thrown off, as it they were foreign substances, while they have 
the peculiar advantage of not extending their operation late- 
rally. 

No other escharotic possesses equal powers in cancerous af- 
fections ; but, unfortunately, its good effects often do not go 
beyond a certain length; and if in some cases it effects a cure, 
in others it must be allowed that it does harm. While it has 
occasioned very considerable pain, it has given the parts no 
disposition to heal, the progress of the ulceration becoming” 
even more rapid than before. ‘ 

Internally, it may be exhibited in the form, 

1. Of arsenious acid dissolved in distilled tater, in the 
proportion of four grains to a pint. A table spoon- 
ful of this solution, mixed with an equal quantity of 
milk, and a little syrup of poppies, is directed to be 
taken every morning fasting, and the frequency of — 
the dose gradually increased until six table spoon- 
fuls be taken daily. M. Le Febure’s method of cu- 
ring cancer. 

2. Of arsenite of potass. Sixty-four grains of arsenious 
acid, with an equal quantity of carbonate of potass, 
are to be boiled together until the arsenious acid be 
dissolved, when as much water is to be added as will 
increase the solution to one pound. Of this, from 
two to twelve drops may be given once, twice, or 
oftener, in the course of aday. Dr Fowler’s method 
of curing intermittent fever. 

3. Of arseniate of potass. Mix well together equal quan- 
tities of nitrate of potass, and of pure arsenious acid ; 
put them into a retort, and distil it first with a gentle 
heat, and afterwards with so strong a heat as to red- 
den the bottom of the retort. In this process the 
nitric acid is partly decomposed, and passes over in- 
to the receiver in the state of nitrous acid. ‘The ar- 
senious acid is at the same time converted into arse- 

nie acid, and combines with the potass. ‘The pro- 
duct, which is arseniate of potass, is found in the 
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bottom of the retort, and may be obtained in the 
form of crystals, of a prismatic figure, by dissolving 
it in distilled water, filtering the solution through 
paper, evaporating, and crystallizing. ' A prepara- 
tion of M. Macquer’s. 

4. Arsenious acid, in substance, to the extent of an eighth 
of a grain fig a dose, combined with a little sublimed 
sulphur, has been said to be exhibited in some very 
obstinate cases of cutaneous diseases, and with the 
best effect. 

3. Combined with six times its weight of black pepper, 
it is given by the native > physicians in the East In- 
dies for the cure of the Persian fire (syphilis), and a 
species of elephantiasis, called juzam. 


The internal use of arsenic has been lately much extended, 
in consequence of the observations of Dr Fowler, Mr Yedicit- 
son, Dr Bardsley, Dr Kellie, Mr Hill, &c. Betore Dr Fowler 
wrote, it was indeed in use empirically, for the cure of can- 
cers, and even as a popular remedy, in various countries 5 as 
in the Kast Indies, against cutaneous affections; and in the 
fens of Hungary and Lincolnshire, against the ague. But Dr 
Fowler first, by that inductive method of ascertaining its ef- 
fects which he so successfully practised, recom mended it to 
the notice of regular practitioner s. He confined himself to 
the advantages derived from it in periodical diseases ; and Mr 
Jenkinson haa, more recently, extended the use of * to cer- 
tain painful affections of the bones, cases of “ very long stand- 
“ing, attended with great debility, and local aiteotions: not 
“ of the muscles and integuments, but of the ends of the bones, 
66 cartilages, or ligaments, or of all three together.” He thinks 
it hurtful in recent affections, except Witaie e there are regular 
intermissions, and in the disease described by Dr Hayg earth, 
under the title of nodosity of the joints. Fora complete list 
of the diseases in which it has been tried, Mr Hill’s paper in 
the Edinburgh Medical Journal may be consulted. 

The great difficulty attending the exhibition of so very ac- 
tive a remedy, is regulating the dose so as to produce the full 
effect, without carrying it farther than is absolutely necessary. 
Dr Kellie ha accurately pointed out the precautions to be ob- 
served with this view. He always gives arscnic immediately 
after meals, under the idea that it will be less apt to affect the 
stomach when full than when empty. , «* From all I have ob- 
served, I have little apprehension of risk in a guarded and ju- 


dicious use of the arsenical solution. It ‘will alw: ays be proper: 


to begin with the smallest doses, in order’te ascertain how it 
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agrees with the stomach. Having suited the dose to this, the © 
feeling of swelling and stiffness of the palpebrae and face, heat, 
soreness, and itching of the tarsi, or tenderness of the mouth, 
r are proofs that the medicine is exerting its specific effects on 
the constitution ; that the dose has heou carried to a sufficient — 
: leneth; and chat it ig time to decrease the dose, and attentive- 
Wy to w atch its future effects. On the appearance of erythema, | 
or salivation, it is time to interrupt altogether, for w while, the 
exhibition of arsenic; if necessary, it may be resumed when 
oc symptoms have vanished. If pain of the stomach, nau- 
ad, OF vomiting supervene 3 if the head be affected ‘with pain. 
or venues or should a cough, with any sigus of irritation of 
the pulmonary organs, be observed, the use of arsenic should 


be totally and ie ever abandoned.” 


ARTEMISIA. 

Willd. g. 1743, Syngenesia Polygamia sper futon Dias: ord, 
Composite Gisuilew. 

Sp. 8. ARTEMISIA ABROTANUM. Dub. 

Southernwood. 


Off-—The leaves. ih 
ABROTANI FOLIA. Dud. 


Tuis is a perennial shrub, which grows readily in our gar- 
dens, though a native of the south of Eur ope. 

Southern nwood has a strong smell, which, to most people, is 
not disagreeable ; ; it has a pungent, bitters and somewhgt nau- 
scous taste. These qualities are very completely extracted by 
alcohol, and the tincture is of a beautiful green colour. They 
are less perfectly extracted by watery liquors, the infusion be- 
ing of a light brown colour. 

“Med. use.—Southernwood, as well as some other species of | 
the.same genus, has been recommended as an anthelmintic: 
and it has also been sometimes used as stimulant, detergent, 
and sudorific. [xternally, it has been employed in discu- 
tient and antiseptic fomentations ; and, under he form of lo- x 
tion and ointment, for cutaneous eruptions, and for prevent- 
ing the hair from falling of But.it is at present very rarely 

ised in any way. | | 


Sp. 42. ARTEMISIA MARITIMA. Dub. 
5 Wormwood. 


ie —The tops. ( 


ABSYNTHH MARITIMI -CACUMINA. Dub. 


‘THIS species of artemisia is perennial and herbaceous. It ~ 
grows wild in salt marshes, and in several parts about the sea- 











»coasts. In taste and smell, it is weaker and less unpleasant 
than the common wormwood, and is now almost rejected frony 
practice. 


Sp. 26. Arremisia santonica. Ld. Dub: 
Wormseed. 


Off —The tops. 
ARTEMISIL SANTONICI. 4d. 


5 magiy ° 
SANTONICHE CACUMINA. Dud, 


Tue Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges have given this spe- 
cies as the plant which produces these seeds; but the fact is 
by no means ascertain. ‘They have been ascribed by diffé- 
rent writers to other species of the same genus, the Judaica, 
the Contra, and the Austriaca, and are even said by Saunders 
to be the produce of a:specics of Chenopodium. 
The seeds themselves are small, oblong, smooth, and of a 
greenish or greyish yellow BARS a As the whole head is ga- 
thered after tba seeds are ripe, they are mixed with the scales 
of the calices and bits of stalks. ‘heir taste is bitter, and 
‘somewhat acrid; their smell strong and disagreeable. Those 
which come from Aleppo are esteemed the best, and those from 
Barbary the worst. When they have no:smell, and a less in- 
tensely bitter taste, and are discoloured, and mixed with a 
longer kind of seed, they are to be rejected. ‘They are also 
‘adulterated with the seeds of tansy and wormwood. ‘The lat- 
ter are easily known, by having a light yellow colour, and re- 
sembline powdered hay more than seeds. Neumann obtain- 





| ed From. 480 yoy 213 of alcoholic extract, and 110 watery 5 
-and inversely, 260 watery, and 28 alcoholic. It gave a slight 


flavour to water distilled from it, but no oil. 

Med. use.— Wormsced, although recently rejected by the 
London College, is one of the oldest and most common an- 
thelmintics,. especially in ke lumbrici of children. On account 
of their TES, oil, they are heating and stimulating. 

+ They are given to shia 


1. In substance, to the extent of ten orains, ‘or half ay 


drachm, finely pow dered, and strewed on bread and ~ 
butter; or made into an electua ‘y with honey or 
treacle ; or candicd with sugar ; or diffused through 
milk, and taken in the morning, when the stomach 
is empty. 

2. In infusion or decoction; but to these forms their bit- 
terness is a strong objection. 


After they have been used for some days, it is customary to 
give a cathartic, or they are combined, from the beginning, 
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eo for medical use. Its smell is strong and disagreeable ; 


agreeable symptoms may be relieved by butter-mulk or oily 
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with rhubarb, ap, calomel, seg itn of i iron, or muriate 
ammonia, ; 


Sp. 63. Anremista aBsintoium. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Common wormwood. | 


Off-—The leaves and flower tig heads. | 

ARTEMISII ABSINTHII @) FOLIUM, 6) SUMMITAS ELORENS. 
Lid. 

ABSINTHIT VULGARIS a) FoLIA, 6) cacumina. . Dub. 

AgsintHium. Lond. 


Turs perennial herb grows by the road-sides, and on rub- 
bish, in many parts of Britain ; ; and about London it is culti- 


its taste intensely bitter. Its active constituents are bitter eX- 
tractive and essential oil. It is used in stomach complaints; 
and is of great service to hypochondrists. It is also employ 
in intermittent fevers, in cachectic and hydropic affections, im 
jaundice, and against worms. Many persons cannot suffer 
the disagreeable ‘smell of wor mwood, which is apt to occasion 
headach; but it may be freed from it in a great measure by 
decoction. The extract is a pure and simple bitter. ‘The es- 
sential oil is of a dark green colour, and. contains the whole 
flavour of the plant. It is stimulating, and is supposed to be 
a powerful antispasmodic and anthelmintic. - Wormwood was 
formerly much used for the eS of medicated wine and 
ales. : is | 


Arum MacuLATUM. Dud. | ie 0 ; 
Gynandria Polyandria. Murray, g. 1028, sp. 13. Mo- 

neecia. Polyandria. Smith, g. 402, sp. 1.—Nat. ord. see Pane 
Wake-robin. 


Officinal—The recent root. 
ARI RADIX RECENS. Dud. ‘ 


‘Tus is a perennial solid bulbous-rooted plant, which grows 
wild in shady situations, and by the sides of banks, in many 
parts of Britam. ‘The root is knotty, roundish, and white. 
When collected in spring, before the leaves shoot, or in au- 
tumn, after flowering, it contains a very acrid milky j juice. 
Applied to the tongue, it causes a burning heat, which. lasts 
for many hours, and excites considerabic ‘thirst. ‘These dis- 


fluids. Rubbed between the finger s, it blisters and excoriates 
them ; it is therefore a corrosive vegetable poison. By drying, 
it loses the greatest part of its acrimony, and becomes simply 
amy laceous.. Tt is also rendered perfectly mild by frequent 
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washing with water. It does not rise in distillation, either 
with alcohol or with water, and is not contained in its extract, 
although the root is thereby deprived of it. Neumann ob- 
tained from 480 of the dry root, 20 of alcoholic extract, and 
about 180 watery. The former had some slight pungency, 
the latter none. Its acrimony is therefore easily destructible ; 
and as it does not arise from the presence of an-essential oil, 
it depends upon a vegetable principle, different from all others, 
a pid not well understood. 

_ Medical use.—In the recent root, the degree of acrimony is 
so very uncertain, and often so excessive, “that its effects, as _ 
an internal remedy, cannot be depended on. ‘The dried root 
fis perfectly inert; but the roots may be kept fresh for a year, 
iby burying them in.a cellar in sand. It is given in cachectic 
Bcases, supposed to arise from an accumulation of phlegm, and 
im some rheumatic affections, in the dose of ten or fifteen | 
grains, three times a-day, in the form of a conserve or bolus. 


§ Asarum EvropmzuM. Ed. Dub. Lond. ee 

| Willd. g. 925, sp.1. Smith, g. 222, sp.1. Dodecandria 
|Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Sarmentacee. , ' 
Asarabacca. 


Officinal—The leaves. ; 
ASARI EUROPE! FOLIA. Hd. 
Asari roria. Lond. Dub. 


| Tuis perennial plant is a native of some places of Biibtaid, 
although the dried roots are generally brought from the Le- 
vant. “Tt grows in moist and shady situations. It produces 
only two leaves, which are uniform and very obtuse. The 
root is fibrous, of a grey-brown colour externally, but white 
lwithin. Both the roots and leaves have a nauseous, ‘bitter, - 
jacrimonious, hot taste; their smell is strong, and not very dis- 
lagreeable. 

| In its analysis, it is said by Neumann to agree with ipeca- 
jcuanha, but it seems-to contain, besides its odorous principle, 
which is probably camphor, a portion of the same acrid prin- 
ciple which has been noticed when speaking of arum. » Upon 
this its virtues depend; and as this principle is not fixed, we 
find accor dingly that asarabacca loses much of its pohyity by 
|decoction and. long keeping. 

t Med. use—Given in substance from half a drachm to'a 
drachm, it evacuates powerfully both upwards and downwards. 
\It is said, that alcoholic tinctures possess both the emetic and 
jcathartic virtues of the plant: that the extract obtained by 
ANspissating these tinctures acts only by vomiting, and with. 


+ 
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vreat mildness : that an infusion in water proves cathartic, | 
rarely emetic: that aqueous decoctions made by long boiling, — 
and the watery extract, have no purgative or emetic quality, 
but prove good diaphoretics, diuretics, and emmenagogues. 
We principally use this plant as a sternutatory. ‘The root 
of asarum is perhaps the strongest of all the vegetable errhines, — 
white hellebore itself not excepted. Snuffed up the nose, in 
the quantity of a grain or twa, it occasions a copious evacua- 
tion of mucus, and ptyalism. ‘The leaves are considerably 
milder, and may be used in the quantity of three, four, or five 
grains. Geoffroy relates, that after snufling up a dose of this _ 
errhine at night, he has frequently observed the discharge. 
from the nose to continue for three days together; and that 
he has known a paralysis of the mouth and. tongue cured by 
| one dose. He recommends this medicine in stubborn disor- 
| ders of the head, proceeding from yiscid tenacious matter, in 
) palsies, and in soporific distempers. 


ASTRAGALUS TRAGACANTHA. Sid. Dub. 
| Willd. g. 1379, sp. 154. Diadelphia Decanter Sith ord. 
? Papilionacee. 
ASTRAGALUS VERUS. ond. 
‘Tragacanth. > 


) Of:-—Gum Trazacanth. 

ASTRAGALI TRAGACANTHE GUMMI. Zid. 
GUMMI TRAGACANTHA. Dub. 
TraGacantHa. ond. 


\ 


GuM TRAGACANTH is produced by a very thorny shrub, 
which grows on the island of Candia, and other places in the 
Levant; but it is now stated, on the authority of Olivier, that 
the Astragalus verus is the species which furnishes the chief 
: part of the Gum tr agacanth of commerce. His words are; 
iy “« This gummy substance is formed from the month of July 
to the end of September, on the trunks of several species of 
Astragalus, which grow in Natolia, Armenia, Curdistan, and 
| all the north of Persia. Tournefort has described one of 
these, which also furnishes Tragacanth, which he found on 
Mount Ida in Crete; and La Billardiere has described and 
.. figured another which he saw in Syria. The Astragalus, which 
appears to us the most common, and that from which almost 
all the ‘Tragacanth of commerce is derived, has not been de- 
scribed by : any botanist. It differs essentially from the two 
species which we have inentioned, in its habits and its flowers.” 
In a note upon the description, which it is unnecessary to in- 
gert, he characterizes it as © Astragalus verus, fruticosus, foli- 
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| olis villosis, setaceis, sabiallatie’ ; floribus axillaribus, agerega- 
tis, luteis.” After finishing the description, he continues, 


i“ Tragacanth exudes naturally, either from wounds made in 
§ the shrub by animals, or from fissures occasioned by the force 
}of the succus proprius, during the great heats of summer. Ac- | 
cording as the juice is more or less abundant, ‘Tragacanth 
| exudes 1 in tortuous filaments, which sometimes assume the form 
of a small worm, or of a pretty thick worm, elongated, round- 
ed, or compressed, rolled up upon itself, or twisted. It is the 
finest and purest Tragacanth which assumes this form. It is 
| almost transparent, w itish, or of a yellowish white. It also 
exudes in large tears, which preserve more or less of the ver- 
|micular form. This is more of a reddish colour, and more 
contaminated with impurities. It sometimes adheres so strong- 
Jy to the bark, as to bring part of it with it in gathering it. 
|The quantity of tragacanth furnished by Persia is very consi- 
iderable. Much is consumed i in that country in the manufac- 
jture of silk, and the preparation of comfits. It is exported to 
India, Bagdad, and Bussorah. Russia also gets some by the 
way of Bakou.” 

| Tragacanth is difficultly pulverizable, unless when thor ough- 
Bly tried, and the mortar lieated, or in frost. According to 
Neumann, it gives nothing over in distillation, either to a 
jor, alcohol; alcohol dissolves only about 10 parts of 480, and 
jwater the whole. Lewis, however, more accurately seh ote 
|that it cannot be properly said to be dissolved ; for, put into 
jwater, it absorbs a large pr oportion of that fluid, increasing 
[immensely in volume, and forming with it a soft, but not fluid 
jmucilage; and although it is easily diffused through a larger 
|proportion of water, aiter standing a day or two, the mucilage 
subsides again, the stpernatant fluid retaining little of the gum. 
_ Besides these remarkable differences from ‘gun-arabic i in re- 
i gard to brittleness, insolubility, and the quantity of water which 
xt thickens, I find that tragacanth is not precipitated by sili- 
jcized potass, and is precipitated by sulphate of copper and 
acetate of lead. 

| In pharmacy it is employ Aas forming powders into tro- 
jches, and rendering tough cohesive a. such as colo- 
}synth, pulverizable, by beating ihem with mucilage of traga- 
jcanth, and then drying the mass. [or electuaries it is impro- 
|per, as it renders them slimy on keeping. 


Arnos BELLADONNA. id. Lond. Dub. 
le» Walid. ¢. 381, sp.2.. Smith, g. 100,, Sp. 1.—Pentandria 
Monog, ge ais 5 ord, Solanacec. vee 
Deadly nightshade. 

02 
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ATROPH BELLADONNE FoLia. Lid. Pre 
BELLADONN# FoLia. Lond... Dub. | 


THE deadly nightshade is a perennial plant, with a herba- 
ceous stem, which is indigenous both in mountainous and- 
woody situations in this countr y, and often cultivated in gar- 
‘dens. The whole plant is poisonous, and the berries, from 
‘their beautiful appearance, have sometimes proved fatal to 
children. The symptoms excited are, dryness of the mouth, 
trembling of the tongue, very distressing’ thirst, difficulty of 
swallowing, fruitless efforts ‘to vomit, anid: ereat anxiety about 
the preecordia. Delirium then comes on, with enashing of 
the teeth, and convulsions. ‘The pupil remains dilated, and 
‘1s not sensible even to the stimulus of light. ‘The face becomes 
‘tumid, and of a dark-red colour. ‘The jaws are frequently 
locked. Inflammation attacks the cesophayus, stomach, and 
intestines, sometimes extending to the mesentery, lungs, and 
liver, accompanied with violent pains in the abdomen. ‘The 
stomach is very insensible to stimulus, and the peristaltic mo- 
tion of the intestines is destroyed. General relaxation, palsy, 
especially of the lower extremities, convulsions, vertigo, blind- 
ness, coma, and death succeed. The body soon putrefies, 
swells, and becomes marked with livid spots; blood flows from 
.the nose, mouth, and ears, and the stench is insufferable. On 
dissection the blood is found to be fluid, the intestines are in- 
flated and inflamed, or eroded and gangrenous. ‘The best me- 
thod of cure is to excite vomiting as soon as possible, by eme- 
tics, and tickling the fauces ; to evacuate the bowels by pur- 
gatives and glysters ; and to give largely, vinegar, honey, -milk, 
and oil. In some children who recovered by this treatment, 
the delirtum was succeeded by a profound sepor, accompanie 
with subsultus tendinum ; the face and hands became pale and 
cold, and the pulse small, hard, and quick. ‘Their recovery 

was slow, and the Uisidbes continued a considerable time, but 
at last went off. 

By distillation in the vapour bath, Geoffroy procured from 
the recent leaves a slightly acrid liquor; and the residuum by 
destructive distillation yielded carbonate of ammonia. 

Medical use-—Yet this virulent poison, under proper ma- 
nagement, may become an excelleut remedy. Besides its nar- 
cotic power, it promotes all the excretions; but its exhibition 
requires the greatest caution ; for it is apt, when continued for 
any length of time, even in small doses, to cause dryness and 
tension ot the throat and neighbouring parts, vertigo, dimness 
of sight, and even temporary blindness. When any of these 
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afterwards resumed in smaller doses. 
Deadly nightshade has been exhibited, 
1. In several febrile diseases ; in obstinate intermittents ; 
and in the plague. ae | 
2. In inflammations: the gout. 
3. In comatose diseases ; in palsy, and loss of speech from 
apoplexy. | . : 
» 4. In spasmodic diseases ; in chorea, epilepsy, chincough, 
Ses hydrophobia, melancholy, and mania: 
5. In cachectic affections; in dropsies, and obstinate 
jaundice. | 
6. In local diseases ; in amaurosis, ophthalmia, in scir- 
rhus, and cancer. 


Deadly nightshade is best exhibited in substance, beginning 
with a very sinall dose of the powdered leaves or root, such as 
the fourth or eighth part of a grain for children, and one grain 
for adults, to be repeated daily, and gradually increased. In 
hydrophobia, Munch gave the powdered root every second 
morning, to the extent of from one to five grains to children, 
and fourteen or fifteen grains to adults. 

The watery intusion is also a powerful remedy. One scruple 
of the dried leaves are infused in ten ounces of warm water, 
and strained after cooling. At first two ounces of this may 
be given daily to adults, and gradually increased, until the 
tension of the throat shews that it would be imprudent to go 
farther. | : 
The watery extract is not a judicious preparation. 
| Externally, the powdered leaves are applied as a narcotic 
to diminish pain, and to cancerous and ill-conditioned sores. 
From its effect, in permanently dilating the pupil, Professor 
Reimarus proposed, and tried with success, the dropping a 
little of the infusion into the eye, a few hours before perform- 





the operation. 
AVENA sAtIvA. Ld. 


mina. 

Oats. 

Of—The husked seed; groats. 

AVENE SATIVA SEMEN. Ld. 

AVENE sEMINA. ond. 

Tis is a well-known annual plant, which is very generally 
cultivated in northern countries, and in many places ypuxnishes 


symptoms occur, its use must be suspended for some time, and 


‘ing the extraction for the cataract, with a view of facilitating: 


Willd. g. 142, sp, 13. Triandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. Gra- 


ad 
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their prineipal subsistence. When simply freed from the husks, _ 
this grain gets the name of groats, but it is more frequently 
ground into meal. Groats are made use of in broths. Oat- 
meal is baked with salt and water into.cakes, or, with the same 
additions, is boited to form porridge. An infusion of the 
husks in water, allowed to remain till it becomes acidulous, is 
boiled down to a jelly, which is called sowins. In all these 
forms it is nutritious, and easy of digestion. 

/ Med. use.—Gruels or décocticnd.. either of groats. or dat- | 
meal, either plain or acidified, or sweetened, form an excel- 
lent drink in febrile diseases, diarrhoea, dysentery, &e. and 
from their demulcent properties, prove useful in inflammatory 
disorders, coughs, hoarseness, roughness, and exulcerations of 
the fauces. Porridge is also frequently applied to phlegme- 
nous swellings, to promote their suppuration. 


BITUMEN PETROLEUM, V. s. Petroleum Barbadense. Lid. 
Perroreum. Lond. , 
PETROLEUM BARBADENSE, 8s. 6. Bitumen Petroleum. Dub. 
Rock oil. Barbadoes tar. 


BiruMEN is now employed as the generic name for petal 
inflammable bodies of diflerent degrees of consistency, from 
perfect fluidity to that of a brittle ‘put ver y fusible solid, and 
of little specific gravity. They are insoluble im alcohol or in 
water, combine with essential oils and sulphur, decompose on- 

ly a small proportion of nitrate of potass by deflagration, and 
on inflammation leave little or no residuum. 

) Sp. 1. Napurua. It is nearly as colourless; transparent, 

and fluid as water. Specific gravity 0.729 to 0.847, of a high- 

ly penetrating, yet not disagr eeable smell, somewhat like that 

| of rectified oil of amber, v very volatile, and remaining fluid, at 

7 zero Fahrenheit. 

i , Sp. 2. Perroteum. Not so fluid, fr hapandens or colour- 

Jess, as the former; smell less pleasant. Specific gravity 0.878. 

Sp. 3. Mrnerat Tar. Viscid; of a dark colour; smell 

sometimes strong, but often faint. Specific gravity 1.1. 

; Sp. 4. Mryerat Pirca.—Maltha. Brittle j in cold weather ; 
of a dark colour; opaque. Specific gravity probably 1.07. 

Sp. 5. AspHatrum. Very brittle; fracture conchoidai ; 
glassy lustre; no smell, unless when melted or heated. Sné- 
cific gravity 1.07 to 1.65. Fusible and inflammable. 

Why: According to Mr Kirwan and Mr Hatchett, the first spe- 
cies, by exposure to the air, and gradual decomposition, passes 
successively through the intermediate states, till at last i it is 
converted into asphaltum. When partially decomposed, the 
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remaining naphtha may be separated by distillation from the 
superabundant charcoal. 

The first species, which is no longer officinal, is found 
abundantly in Persia; but what we receive comes from the 
Dutchy of Modena in Italy. It is very rarely met with in the 
shops ; the second, mixed with a little of the third, and some 
subtile oil, is usually sent us instead of it. 

Medical use.—Petroleum is at present very rarely employed 
as a medicine; though, if the finer kinds could be procured 
genuine, they seem to deserve some notice. ‘They are more 
agreeable than the oil of amber, and milder than that of ture 
pentine, of the virtues of both of which they participate. They 
are principally recommended by authors for external purposes, 
against pains and aches, in paralytic complaints, and for pre- 
venting chilblains. For these intentions, some of the more 
common mineral oils have been made use of with good suc- 
cess. An oil extracted froin a kind of stone coal has been ex- 
tolled among the common people, under the name of British 
oil, for rheumatic pains, &c.; even this is often counterfeited 
by a small portion of oil of amber added to the common ex- 

ressed oils. 
’ The Barbadoes tar is found in several of the West-India 
islands, where it is highly esteemed by the inhabitants as a su- 
dorific, and in disorders of the breast and lungs; though im 
cases of this kind, attended with inflammation, it is certainly 
improper; they likewise apply it externally as a discutient, 
and for preventing paralytic disorders. 


Boxetus rentarivs, v. s. Agaricus. Ed. 

Cryptogamia, Fungi.—Nat. ord. Fungi. 

Female agaric, or agaric of the oak, called, from its being 
very easily inflammable, ‘Touchwood or Spunk. 


Tuts fungus is frequently met with on different kinds of 
trees in Britain, especially the cherry and plumb ; and is said. 
to have been sometimes brought into the shops mixed with the 
true agaric of the larch: from this it is easily distinguished, 
by its greater weight, dusky colour, and mucilaginous taste 
void of bitterness. The medullary part of this fungus, beaten 
soft, and applied externally, has been much celebrated as a 
styptic ; and said to restraih not only venous, but arterial hae- 
morrhagies, without the use of ligatures. It docs not appear, 
however, to have any real styptic power, or to act othicywise 
than dry lint, sponge, or any other soft fungous application, 

» It is best when gathered in August or September, 


Borax. See Sup-ponas sope, 
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BuBon GALBANUM.. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Willd. g. 546, sp. 2.—Pentandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. Um~ — 
bellate. 


Of:—The gum-resin. 

BUBONIS GALBANI GUMMI RESINA, vulgo Galbanum. £d. 
GaLBanum; gummiresina. Dud. 

GALBANI GUMMI RESINA. Lond. 


Tus plant is perennial, and grows in Africa. It abounds 
with a milky juice, which sometimes exudes from the joints of 
the old plants, but is more frequently obtained by cutting them 
across some inches above the root. ‘The juice which flows from 
the wound soon hardens, and is the galbanum which is brought 
to us from Syria and the Levant. | 

The best sort of galbanum consists of pale-coloured pieces, | 
about the size of a hazel nut, which, on being broken, appear 
to be composed of clear white tears, of a bitterish acrid taste, 
and a strong peculiar smell. But it most commonly occurs in 
a Rae masses, composed of yellowish or reddish and clear 
white tears, which may be easily torn asunder, of the consist- 
ence of firm wax, softening by heat, and becoming brittle by 
cold, and mixed with seeds and leaves. . What is mixed with 
sand, earth, and other impurities, and is of a brown or black- 
ish colour, interspersed with no white grains, of a weak smell, 
and of a consistence always soft, is ba. 

Galbanum is almost «.tirely soluble in water, but the solu- 
tion is milky; nor does wine or vinegar dissolve it perfect- 
ly. Alcohol, according to Hagen, has very little action upon | 
it. It is not fusible, but furnishes a considerable proportion 
of essential oil when distilled with water. Neumann obtained 
by distillation with water six drachms of oil, besides what re- 

-mained dissolved in the water. The watery extract amounted 
to about three ounces. It was somewhat nauseous, but could 
not have been recognised as a preparation of galbanum. T'rom 
the same quantity < Icohol extracted upwards of nine ounces and > 
a half of a hard, brittle, insipid, inodorous substance (resin ?). 

Medical use.—-Galbanum agrees in virtue with gum ammo-— 
niacum; but is generally accounted less proper in asthmas, 

and more so in hysterical complaints. It is exhibited in the 

form of pills or emulsion, to the extent of about a drachm. 
Applied externally, it is supposed to resolve and discuss tu- 
mours, and to promote suppuration. 
P 

ButTeEA FRONDOSA. Dub. : M, 

Willd. sp. plant. t.3.p.917. Diadelphia Monogynia. Rox 
éurgh’s Coromandel Plants, vol. 1. p. 22.¢t.21. Plaso heed. 
Malab. 6. p. 29. tab. 16.17. he Maduga of the Telingas. 
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Leafy Butea. 


Officinal.— Kino. 
Kino. Dub. 7 ; 


I HAVE introduced this article, because the Dublin College 
have quoted it as furnishing the kino of the shops, though 
certainly erroneously ; for not only is it well known that the 
greatest part of the kino of the shops is the product of the eu- 
calypius resinifera of Botany Bay, but Dr Roxburgh, whom 
they quote as their authority, distinctly mentions that the con- 
crete juice of the maduga differs from kino. To prevent the 
error from being repeated or propagated, and sti!’ more, as 
the article seems worthy of further examination, I shall quote 
his own words. | 

_ This is a middle-sized, or rather a large tree, not common 
in the low lands of this coast, but very common among the 
mountains ; casts its leaves during the cold season, which come 
out again with the flowers about the months of March or 
April; seed ripe in June and July. 

‘¢ From natural fissures and wounds made in the bark of 
this thee during the hot season, there issues a most beautiful’ 
red juice, which soon hardens into a ruby-coloured, brittle, 
astringent gum; but it soon loses its beautiful colour if expo- 
sed to the air. ‘To preserve the colour, the guin must be ga- 
thered as soon as it becomes hard, and closely corked up in a 
bottle. ‘This gum held in the flame of a candle swells, and 
burns away slowly, without smell or the least flame, into a 
coal, and then into fine light ashes: held. in the mouth it soon 
dissolves ; it tastes strongly, but simply astringent ; heat does 
not soften it, but rather renders it more brittle. Pure water 
dissolves it perfectly, and the solution is of a deep, clear, red 
colour. . It is in a great measure soluble in spirits, but the so- 
lution is paler, and a little turbid; the watery solution also 
becomes turbid when spirit is added, and the spiritous more 
clear by the addition of water: diluted vitriolic acid renders 
both solutions turbid ; mild caustic (?) vegetable alkali changes 
the colour of the watery solution to a clear, deep, fiery, blood 
rel; the spiritous it also deepens, but in a less degree; sal 
martis changes the watery solution into a good durable ink.” 

a hese are, I think, proofs that it contains a very small 
proportion of resin; in which zt differs from the gum resin 
called kino, or gummi rubrum astringens Gambiense, which the 
Edinburgh College has taken into their materia medica. I 
have used the recent gum in making my experiments, which 
may make some difference; but as this can be niost perfectly 
dissolved in a watery menstruum, it may prove of use, where 
# spiritous solution of kino (being the most ¢emplete) cannot 
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great increase of temper: ature takes place, steam is produced, 


solid, the great increase of the temperature is owing. Lime . 
im this state is said to be slacked. If more water be poured 
upon slacked lime, there is no new evolution of caloric; but 
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be properly adinitted : consequently it may prove a valuable i 
acquisition.” 

The butea superba, a very large twining shrub, yields a si- 
milar juice. .— 


Caxx, recens usta. Dud. 

Caix; calx viva. 
a. EX lapide calcareo. y 
6. Ex testis conchyliorum. Fd. 

Quicklime recently burnt. 












THE properties of lime have been already enumerated. It 
ts scarcely found in nature uncombined, but is easily prepa- 
xed from any of its carbonates, either mineral or animal, by, 
the action of fire, which first expels the water, then destroys 
any animal matters which may_be present, eae lastly, expels 
the carbonic acid. This process is improperly termed the 
burning of lime. The product is lime, or, as it is commonly 
called, “quicklime. | | 

If about half its weight of water be poured upon lime, a 


and the lime crumbles down into a dry powder, somewhat in- 
creased in weight by the presence of part of the water, which 
has been solidified by the lime: and to the caloric of fluidity, 
which is expelled during the conversion of the water into a 


if the water amount to 700 times the weight of ‘the fre, the 
lime is completely dissolved. ‘This solution is termed Lime- 
water. 

As lime quickly attracts moisture and carbonic acid Sou 
the atmosphere, it should be always recently prepared ; and it 
should be preserved in very close bottles. Lime should not 
effervesce with acids, and should be entirely soluble in water. 

Medical use.-—On. the living body lime acts as an escharo- 
tic, and as such it was formerly applied to ill-conditioned and 
obstinate sores. Dissolved in ‘water, it is sometimes given In- 
ternally as a tonic or astringent in scrofula and various fluxes, 
and formerly it enjoyed considerable reputation as a lithon- 
triptic. It is extremely useful i in removing the seabby crusts 
in tinea capitis. S| 


CaNcER. } ay 
The crab, a genus of crustaccous insects. 
Sp. Cancer astacus. £d. 

he craw-fish. 


— 
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Off—Crabs stones, vulgarly called Crabs eyes. 
ANCRI ASTACI LAPILLI, vu/go Cancrorum oculi. Ld. 
CaNcRI CALCULI; oculi dicti. Dub. 


Crass stones are generally about the size of peas, or 
larger ; somewhat hemispherical j in their shape, and Jamina~ 
ted 3 in their texture ; of a white colour, but sometimes reddish 
or bluish. ¥ 

These concretions are found in the Arn ae one on each 
side, at the time when the crab changes its shell, and renews 
the inner membrane of the stomach, which commonly hap- 
pens in the month of August. The stones afterwards gra- 
dually disappear, and none are found after the new shell has 
acquired its full degree of firmness. ‘They therefore seem to 
furnish the materials for the induration of the new’ sheil. 
They are brought in great numbers from Poland and Russia, 
especially from the province.of Astracan, where the craw-fish 
are either bruised with wooden mallets, or laid up in heaps to 
putrefy, when the flesh is washed away with water, and the 
stones picked out. 

They consist of carbonate of lime, combined with a little. 
phosphate of lime and gelatine. The quantity of the two last 
is too small, and their action on the living body too incon-_ 
siderable, to make any considerable difference in medical pro- 
perties, between these concretions and soft carbonate of lime, 
as it occurs in the mincral kingdom, 

Crab, stones. are said by mest writers on the materia medica 
to be frequently counterfeited with tobacco-pipe clay, or com- 
positions of chalk with mucilaginous substances. "This piece 
of fraud, if really practised, may be very easily discovered : 
the counterfeits w anting the leafy texture which is observed 
upon breaking the genuine; more readily imbibing water ; 
adhering to the toneue; and dissolving in vinegar, or the 
Stronger acids, diluted with water, either entirely or not at 
all, or by piece-meal ; whilst the true crab stones, digested in 
these liquors, become soft and transparent, their original form 
remaining the same, as the organization of the gel: atine is not 
aitered by the acid. 


Sp. Cancer pacurus. Ld. Dub. 
The black-clawed crab. 


Off—The claws. 

CANCRI PAGURI CHELE. Ed. 

Cancri cHELE. Dub. 

Tus species of crab inhabits the sea, and is found espe- 
cially ij in the North sea. Its claws are yellow, tipt with black ; 
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and they resemble the former article in every respect as medi- 
cines. 


CaNnEeLua aLtBa. Lond. Lid. Dub. 

Willd. g.942. sp. 1. Dodecandria Monogynia.—Nat. Ord. 
Oleracec. 

Canella Alba. 

Of-—The bark. 

CANELLE ALBE CORTEX: Zi. 

CANELLZ CORTEX. Lond. 

CANELLA ALBA. Lub. 


Tue canella alba is a tall tree, which is very':common in 
Jamaica, and other West-India islands. 

The canella is the interior bark, freed from the epidermis, 
which is thin and rough, and dried in the shade. here are 
two sorts of canella in ee shops, differing from each other in 
the length and thickness of the quills ; they are both the bark 
of the same tree, the thicker being taken from the tr ge and 
the thinner from the branches. : 

' It was introduced into Europe, according to ‘Clusius, in 

1605, and is brought to us rolled up in Jong quills, or flat 

pieces, thicker than cinnamon, and both outwardly and in- 

wardly of a whitish colour, lightly inclining to yellow. It is 

@ warm pungent aromatic, and in distillation with water’ it 

yields a large proportion of a very active volatile oil,’of a yel4 

low, or rather reddish colour, and of a sweet odour, approach- 
| ing to that of cinnamon. It must not be confounded with | 
| | the bark of the Wintera aromatica, 

Medical use.—Canella alba is sometimes employed where a 
warm stimulant to the stomach is necessary. In America it 
is considered to be a powerful antiscorbutic. It is also added 
as a corrigent to other medicines. NT eae 

Capsicum annuum. id. Dub. Lond. 

Willd. g. 384. sp.1. Pentandria Monogynia Nit. ord. So. 
| banacee. 

Cockspur pepper. 


ae Off-—The fruit or berry. 
CapsIcI ANNUI FRUCTUS. Ed. 
| Capsici Fructus. Dub. 

| Capsici Baccz#. Lond. 


| ‘Tus is an annual plant, a native of South America, culti- 
| ee vated in large quantities in our West-India islands, and even 
; frequently in our gardens, for the chi of its pods. . 








\ 
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The pods of this species are long, pointed, and pendulous, 
at first of a green colour, and, whew! ripe, of a bright orange 
red. They are filled with a dry loose pulp, and contain many 
small, flat, -kidney-shaped seeds. ‘The taste of capsicum is ex- 
tremely pungent and acrimonious, setting the mouth, as it 
were, on fire. 
| The principle on which its pungency depends, I find, is so- 
Tuble 1 in water and in alcohol, is not volatile, bie ay infu- 
‘sions of turnsole, and is precipitated by infusion of galls, ni- 
trate of mercury, muriate of mercury, nitrate of silver, sul- 
phate of copper, sulphate of zine, red sulphate of tron (but the * 
precipitate is neither blue nor green), ammonia, carbonate of. 
potass, and alum, but not by sulphuric, nitric, or muriatic 
acid, or silicized potass. 
; Cay enne pepper is an indiscriminate mixture of the powder 
of the dried pods of many species of capsicum, but especially 
of the capsicum frutescens, or bird pepper, which is the hot- 
test of all. Cayenne pepper, as it comes to us in powder 
from the West Indies, changes infusion of turnsole to a beau- 
tiful green, probably owing to the muriate of soda, which is 
always added to it, and to red oxide of lead, with which it is 
said to be mixed. 
Medical use-—These peppers have been chiefly used as a 
condiment. ‘They prevent flatulence from vegetable food, and 
have a warm and kindly effect in the stomach, possessing all 
the virtues of the oriental spices, without, according to Dr 
| Wright, producing those complaints in the head witch the ; 
latter are apt to occasion. An abuse of them, however, is sup- 
ge to occasion visceral obstructions, especiall y of the liver. 
n the practice of medicine, they constitute one of the simplest 
and strongest stimulants w hen can be introduced into the : 
stomach ; ‘their action not being tullowed by any narcotic ef- | 
fects. Dr Wright says, that in dropsical and other com- ha 
plaints, where chalybeates are indicated, a minute portion of | 
powdered capsicum forms an excellent addition; and he re- 
commends its use in lethargic affections. It has also been suc- 
cessfully employed as a gargle in cynanche eee when it 
has resisted the use of cinchona, wine, and the other remedies 
commonly employed. * Coma and delirium are common at- 
tendants of tropical fevers, and in such cases, cataplasms of 
_capsicuin have a specdy and happy effect. They redden the 
parts, but seidom blister, unless when kept on too long. In 
ophthalmia from relaxation, the diluted juice of capsicum is a 
sovereign remedy. Dr Adair gave six or eight grains for a 
éose, made into pills; or he prepared a tincture, by digesting 


' 
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half an ounce’ of the pepper in a pound of alcohol, the dose of 
which was one or two drachms diluted with water. | 
; \ . e | 
CARBO LIGNI RECENS, s. s. Carbo lioni. Lond. 
CarBo tient. Ed. Dub. | 
Charcoal of wood. ) 


CHARCOAL, as it is commonly prepared, is not a pure oxide — 
of carbon, but contains also a notable pr opor tion of hydrogen, i 
from which it may be purified by exposing it for some time to 
a strong heat. Munch directs, that for medical use it be re- . 
duced to fine powder, and heated im a covered crucible, as — 
long as any flame appears on removing the eover, and until it — 
be fully red. It is then to be allowed to cool in the furnace, 
the upper layer of the powder to be removed, and the remain- — 
der to be sealed accurately up in ounce vials. | 

Medical use-—When the pneumatic pathology was im fa- 
shion, and phthisis and similar diseases were ascribed to hy- 
per-oxygenation of the system, charcoal was strongly recom- 
mended as a powerful disoxygenizing remedy, and cases of its 
successful employment are even recorded. 

In this place it will not be superfluous to notice the power 
ascribed to charcoal of putrifying various fetid or discoloured 
fluids. Lowitz found that it destroyed the adventitious co- 
four and smell of vinegar, carbonate of ammonia, tartaric acid, 
alcohol, super-tartrate of potass, and other salts, and that it 
pr ME fr water from becoming putrid at sea, especially when 
assisted by a little sulphuric acid. Meat which has acquired a | 
maukish, or even putrid smell, is also said to be rendered | 
perfectly sweet by rubbing it with powdered charcoal. 

From its acknowledged effects in correcting the putridity of 
animal substances, it is probable that the vir tues ascribed to it 
of preventing the putrid eructations which take place in some. 
kinds of dyspepsia are better founded. ‘Ten grains may be 
given for a dose. As an external application, powdered char- 
coal has been recommended in the cure of inflammation from _ 
external causes, gangrene, and all descriptions of fetid ulcers. 
The good effects of charcoal, or burnt bread, used as a tooth 
powder, in correcting the bad smell which the breath some- 
times acquires from carious tecth are well known. : 


CARBONAS. 


CARBONATE is a gencric name for the combinations of the 
carbonic acid with earths, alkalies, and metallic oxides, 
The nature of these substances was totally unknown, until 
the year 1756, when the discoveries of Dr Black laid the foun-_ 
dation for the nresent state of chemical knowledge. 
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Before the brilliant epoch we have mentioned, the carbo- 
nates were supposed to be simple bodies; and the fact of 
their acquiring new and caustic properties by the action of fire, 
was explained, by supposing that the particles of the fire com- 
bined with them. Dr Black, however, demonstrated, that 
these bodies in their caustic state are simple, and that their 
mildness is owing to their being combined with an acid, to 
which the name of carbonic is now given. 

The most general character of the carbonates is, their ef- 
fervescing when any of the stronger acids are poured upon 
them. ‘This phenomenon is owing to these acids displacing, 
by their greater affinity, the carbonic acid, which flies off in 
the form of a gas. 

The carbonates may be also deprived of their carbonic 
acid, either by the action of heat alone, or by heating them 
when mixed with charcoal, which decomposes the carbonic 
acid by combining with part of its oxygen, so that both the 
acid and the charcoal are converted into carbonic oxide gas. 

The carbonates may be divided into three great families, 
the alkaline, the earthy, and the metallic. 

Family 1. The alkaline carbonates have an urinous taste, 
tinge vegetable blues green, and are soluble in water, and in- 
soluble in alcohol. 

family 2. The earthy carbonates are insipid, and insoluble 
in water, but soluble in water saturated with carbonic acid. 

Family 3. ‘The metallic carbonates scarcely differ in ap- 
pearance from the metallic oxides. 

We shall have immediately occasion to notice some indivis » 
duals of each of these families. 





CARBONAS BARYTS;, V. 8S. Barytes, Terra ponderosa. Ed. 
Carbonate of baryta, Barytes. Heavy spar. 
~ CarsonaTed Baryra is rarely found in nature; and as it 

was first discovered by Dr Withering, Mr Werner gave it 
the name of Witherite. Its colour is greyish-white, some- 
times inclining to milk white, and sometimes with a slight 
tinge of yellow, from a mixture of iron, seldom greenish, often 
invested with a red ochry crust. It is found in solid masses, 
sometimes filling an eritire vein, sometimes interspersed with 
sulphated baryta, frequently rounded, or affecting that form, 
seldom crystallized. ‘Texture fibrous; fracture conchoidal ; 
fragments, long splinters; specific gravity 4.3 to 4.338. Al- 
though it has no sensible taste, it is poisonous. In medicine 
it is only used for preparing the muriate of baryta. It is 
found in Lancashire, Cumberland, Scotland, and Sweden, 
but ts not common. 
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According to different analyses, its constituents are, : 
Acid. Baryta. Water. 
Withering, 12D + 80: 
Pelletier, a2 +. 62. oo 16 
‘Kirwan, 292 + 78 : 
Fourcroy, . 10 +. 90 


CARBONAS CALCIS. 

Carbonated lime. a pid 

This is the most common of all minerals, is found under a 
great variety of forms, and has various names, as chalk, lime- 
stone, marble, spar. In form it is either amorphous, stalac- - 
tical, or crystallized. When amorphous, its texture is either | 
foliated, striated, granular, or earthy. The primitive form of 
its crystals is a rhomboidal parallelopiped. Hardness, lustre, — 
and transparency, various : when ease, it causes double 
refraction ; specific gravity from 2.315 to 2.783 colour, when 
pure, white ; effervesces violently with muriatic acid, and dis- 
solves in it entirely, or nearly so, forming a colourless solu- 
tion. ; 
Its officinal varicties are, | | 
a) Creta acBa. Ed, i 

Crera, s. s. Carbonas calcis friabilis. Lond. 

_ Crera, s. s. Carbonas calcis. Dub. | d 

Soft carbonate of lime. , Chalk. 
6) Marmor arpum. £d. 
~ Lapis CALCAREUS, s. s. Carbonas calcis dure. Lond. 
Indurated carbonate of lime. Marble. ~ ih? 





They contain about 45 parts of carbonic acid, and 55 oflime. 
In medicine it is given to correct acidity in the prime vice, 
especially when accompanied with looseness. Powdered chalk 
has been externally applied with success to scalds and burns. 


CARBONAS POTASSE IMPURUS, Vv. s. Alkali fixum vegeta- 
btle; Lixiva ; Cineres clavellati. Ed. ; 4 
_ Porassa impunt, s. s. Carbonas potasse impura. Lond. 

CINERES CLAVELLATI, s. s. Kali impurum. Dub. | 

Pearl ashes. Potashes. Impure carbonate of potass. Fixed 
veget table alkali. 

‘Tun potashes of commerce are sent to us from the shores 
of the Baltic and from America. They are prepared by 
lixiviating the ashes of vegetables in barrels, first with cold, 
and then with hot wa ter, filtering the ley, and evaporating it 
to dryness in an iron pot. In this state they still contain 
some yegetable matter, not perfectly incinerated, which gives. 
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them a brown or black colour. To destroy this, and render ° 


their colour purer, they are again burnt in a reverberatory 
furnace. ‘They now get the name of pearl ashes; but even 
yet they are very impure, and often contain the sulphates of 
potess and of lime, and the muriate of potass. They are also 
frequently adulterated with vegetable ashes, sand, and sul- 
phate of potass. The ashes are detected by their difficult and 


imperfect solution ; the sand, by the precipitation of silica in: 


a gelatinous form by the addition of an acid, and the sulphate 
of potass by its crystallization. All vegetables which grow at 
a distance from the sea afford potashes by incineration : 
herbs give the largest proportion, then the leaves of trees, then 
shrubs, and woods the least. It formerly had the name of 
Fixed Vegetable Alkali; but it is also found, though much 
more sparingly, both in the animal and mineral kingdoms. 

Vauquelin has given a table of the quantity of pure potassy 
and of heterogeneous matters, contained in 1152 parts of the 
different potashes of commerce. 


Sulphate Muriate Insoluble Carb. acid 
Potass. of potass. of potass, residuum. and water. 


Russian potashes, 772 60 5 56 © 254s 
American do. 857 145 20 2g 119 
Pearl ashes, . 754 80 4 6 308 
Potashes of Treves, 720 165 AAs 24 199 
Dantzic ashes, 603 T5529 <i 4 79 204 
Potashes of Vosges, 444 148 . 510 34 304: 


The potass .was estimated by the quantity of diluted nitrous 
acid saturated by it; the sulphate of potass by the precipitate 
formed with nitrate of baryta; and the muriate of potass by 
that formed with nitrate of silver. 

All these different potashes, except the last, may be purified 
sufficiently for phariaceutical purposes, by lixiviating them 
with a small proportion of cold water,’ and evaporating the 
ley to dryness in an iron pot. : 

Medical use.-—Carbonate of potass is used in form of lotion, 
in rachitic aud some cutaneous diseases, and as a stimulant to 
the inactive state of the vessels in certain ulcers. It is used 
internally as a diaphoretic or diuretic, and of late in calculous 
complaints; but its continued use seldom fails to injure the 
constitution, or the intestinal canal. 


CARBON AS SODE IMPURUS, v. s. Barilla. Ed. 

Baritta, s. s. Soda impura. Dub. 

Sopa impura. Carbonas sodz impura. Lond. 

Impure carbonate of soda, Barilla. Fixed mineral alkali. 


~ Sopa is a yery common mineral production. It is the 
Pp , 
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basis of sea-salt ; and combined with carbonic acid, it is found 
on the surface of the earthin Egypt, Syria, Barbary, Hun- 
gary, &c. and is obtained by the incineration of marine vege= 
tables, especially the salsola soda and kali, the salicornia her- 
bacea, &c. The Spaniards even cultivate these in salt marshes — 
for the sake of the soda. After being cut down, they are — 
dvied like hay. A deep pit is then prepared, and a bundle or 
two of the dried vegetables set on fire are thrown into it. 
After being well kindled, other bundles are throwm in until 
the pit is filled. When the incineration is completed, the 
barilla is found in the bottom, caked into a solid mass, whicl: 
is worked like a stony substance. Good barilla is frm, hard, 
heavy, dry, sonorous, spongy, and internally of a blue colour 
mixed with white spots, does not deliquesce, emits no unpleasant 
smell on solution, and does not leave a large proportion of in- ._ 
soluble matter. Incinerated soda is mixed with potash, mu- 

riate of soda, and other saline matters ; mineral soda with clay 

and other earthy substances. ‘The Egyptian soda was reckon- 

ed the best, then the Spanish (barilla), afterwards the Cartha- 

ginian, and that prepared from different species of fuci (kelp) 

is the worst. 

~ But all these carbonated sodas are infericr in purity to those 

now manufactured in Britain, by decomposing the sulphate of 
soda. 

That commonly-used is obtained by the bleachers as a xe- 
siduum in their method of preparing oxygenized mariatic 
acid, by. decomposing muriate of soda with sulphurie acid 
and the black oxide of manganese. . 

The sulphate of soda is decomposed, 

1. By carbonate of potass. Ma Accum has described the 
manipulations of this mode. A boiling concentrated’ 
solution of about 560 pounds of American potashcs is 
tadled into a boiling solution of 500 pounds of sulphate 
of soda, agitated together, and the whole quickly heat- 
ed to ebullition. It is then drawn off into leaden cis- — 
terns, lined with thick shect-lead, and allowed to cool 
in a temperature which should not exceed 55°. . 

The fluid is then drawn off, and the mass of salt 
washed with cold water, to free it from impurities, and 
again put into the boiler with clean water. This se- 
cond solution is also evaporated at a low heat, as long 
as any pellicles of sulphate of potass form on its sur- — 
face, and fall to the bottom of the fluid. The fire is 
then withdrawn, and the fluid ladled out into the cis- 
tern to crystallize. Unless the fuid be allowed to cool 
pretty low before it is removed to crystallize, the salt 
obtained will contain sulphate of potass. 
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2. By acetate of lime. The acetic acid for this purpose 
“ -is obtained by distillation from wood, during its con- 
version into charcoal. 

3. By litharge or sub-carbonate of lead. Very pure car- 
bonate of soda is prepared by this process in the vici- 
nity of Edinburgh. Rah 

4. By decomposing the sulpburic acid by charcoal. A- 
bout 500 ewt. of sulphate of soda, and 100 cwt. of 
charcoal, are ground together, and the mixture ex- 
posed in a reverberatory turnace until it becomes pasty. 
It is then transferred into large casks, and lixiviated. 
The ley is afterwards evaporated and crystallized. By 
this, or a similar process, very pure carbonate of soda 
is manufactured in the west of Scotland. 


On the continent, muriate of soda is sometimes decom- 
posed by potass, and sometimes by lime. 

Carbonate of soda is an article of the greatest importance 
in many manufactures. 

Medical use.—Carbonate of soda is now much used in me- 
dicine. Its primary effect is to correct acidity in the prime 
vie. It also acts as a tonic, and in many instances gives great 
relief in calculous complaints, although there can be little re- 
liance placed upon it as a lithontriptic. Being an efflorescent 
salt, it is conveniently given in the form of powder, or made up 
into pills. 


CaRDAMINE PRATENSIS. Ed. Dub. Lond. 

Willd. g. 1257. sp. 19. Smith. Flor. Brit. g. 304. sp. 4. Te- 
tradynamia Siliquosa.—Nat. ord. Siliquose. 

Meadow ladies smock. Cuckow flower. 


Off-—The flowers. 
CARDAMINES FLORES. ond. 
CARDAMINES FLOoS. Dub. 


Lani&s smock is a perennial plant, which grows in meadow- 
grounds, sends forth purplish flowers in the spring; and in its 
sensible qualities resembles the sisymbrium nasturtium. 

Medical use.—Long ago it was employed as a diuretic ; and ' 
it has been again introduced in nervous diseases, as epilepsy, 
hysteria, chorea, asthma, &c. A drachm or two of the pow- 
der is given twice or thrice a-day. It has little sensible oper- 
ation, except that it sometimes acts as a diaphoretic. 
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Carum carut. £d. Dub. Lond. bi 
Willd. g. 561. sp. 1. Smith. Flor. Brit. g. 152. sp.1. Pen- — 

tandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. Umbellate. @ 
Common caraway. 


Officinal. —The seeds. 
Caruti SEMINA. Dub. Las 
CARI CARUI SEMINA. Fld. 


Caraway is a biennial umbelliterous plant, cultivated in 
our gardens, both for culinary and medicinal use. The seeds 
have an aromatic smell, and warm pungent taste. 4 

Med. use.—They are employed as stomachic and carmina- D | 
tive in flatulent colics. | 


CARYOPHILLUS AROMATICUS. See EUGENIA. 


Cassta. 

Willd. g. 813. Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord, Lomenta- 
cee. 

Sp. 18. Cassta ristuta. Ed. Dub. Lond. 

Cassia tree. 


Off-—The fruit and its pulp. 

Cassi® putea. Lomentorum pulpa. Lond. 
CASSLE FISTULARIS FRUCTUS PULPA. Dub. . 
Cassi& FISTULE FRucTus. Ed. 


Tuts tree is indigenous in India and Egypt, and is cultiva- 
ted in Jamaica. It rises to about thirty feet high, and has 
long flower spikes, with yellow papilionaceous blossoms. 

Its fruit is a cylindrical pod, scarcely an inch in diameter, 
a foot or more in fength: the outside is a hard, brown bark ; 
the inside is divided by thin transverse woody plates, cov ered 
with a soft black pulp, of a sweetish taste, with some degree 
of acrimony. ‘There are two sorts of this drug in the shops ; _ 
one brought from the East Indies, the other from the West: 
{Cassia Javanica?) ‘The canes or pods of the latter are gene- 

rally large; rough, thick-rinded, and the pulp nauseous ; those 5; 
of the former are less, smoother, the pulp blacker, and of a 
sweeter taste: this sort is preferred to the other. Such pods 
should be chosen as are heavy, new, and do not make a rat- 
tling noise, from the seeds being loose within them, when 
shaken. ‘The pulp should be of a bright, shining, black co- 
Jour, and have a sweet taste, neither harsh, which happens 
from the fruit being gathered before it has grown fully ripe, 
nor sourish, which - it is apt to become upon keeping, nor at 
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all mouldy, which is frequently the case, fides its being kept 


in damp éellars, or moistened, in order to increase its weight. 
Greatest part of the pulp dissolves both in water and in alvo- 
hol; and may be extracted from the pod by either.. The shops 
boil the ‘bruised ped im water, and afterwards evaporate the 
solution to a due consistence. 

Med. use.—The pulp of cassia, from its saccharine and ex- 
tractive constituents, is a gentle laxative medicine, -and i is fre- 
quently given, in a dose of some drachms, in costive habits. 
Some direct a dose of two ounces, or more, as a cathartic, 1 in 
inflammatory cases, where the more acrid purgatives are im- 
proper; but in these large quantities it generally excites nau- 
sea, produces flatulence, and sometimes gripings ‘of the bowels, 
especially if the cassia be not of a very g good kind: these ef- 
fects may: be prevented by the addition of 1: aromatics, and by 
exhibiting itin a liquid form. 


Sp. 24. Cassta'Senna. Ed. Lond. Dub.: 
Senna. . 


Off—The leaves. 
Cassi SENNZ FOLIA. Ld. 
SENNZ FOLIA. Lond. _ Dub. 


‘Tis species of cassia is annual, although in its mode of 

growth it resembles a shrub, and sends out Hollow Ww oody stems, 
to the height of four feet. It grows principally in Upper 
Egypt, from whence the leaves are brought, dried, and pick- 
ed from the stalks, to Alexandria in Egypt, and thence im- 
ported into Europe. ‘They are of an “oblong figure, sharp- 
pointed at the ends, about a quarter of an inch bro ad, and 
not a full inch in length, of a lively yellowish green colour, a 
faint, not very disagrecable smell, and a sub-acrid, bitterish, 
nauseous taste. Some inferior sorts are brought from other 
places : these may be easily distinguished by their being either 
narrower, longer, and sharper-pointed, from Mocha; « or larger, 
broader, and round-pointed, with small prominent veins, from 
Italy; or large and obtuse, of a fresh green colour, without 
any yellow cast, from ‘Tripoli. 
-. It has been customary to. reject the pedicles of the leaves of 
senna, as causing gripes and pains in the bowels; but. this is a 
mere prejudice, for both leaves and pedicles act in the very 
same way. Neumann, from 480 parts of senna, got 143 al- 
coholic extract, and afterwards 140 watery; and inversely, 
245 watery, and only 28 alcoholic, so that it seems to consist 
chiefly of mucilage and extractive. 
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Medical use-—Senna is a very useful cathartic, operating. 
mildly, and yet effectually 5 ; and, if judiciously dosed and ma- 
naged, rarely occasioning the ill consequences which too fre- 
quently follow the exhibition of the stronger purges. ‘The on- 
ly inconveniencies complained of in this — are, its see: 
apt to gripe, and its nauseous flavour. | 

These are best obviated by adding to the senna some aro~ 
matic substance, as ginger, cinnamon, &c.. and by facilitating 
its operation by drinking plentifully of any mild diluent. 

Senna may be given in substance to the extent of about a 
drachm, but it is rather too bulky, and it is therefore better to 
divide it into two doses, and to také one half at night, and the — 
other in the morning. It is more conveniently given in the 
form of infusion, which is generally made by pouring about 
six ounces of boiling water upon from two to six drachms of 
senna leaves in a tea-pot, and letting it stand about an hour, 
Senna ought never to be ordered in déeoution, Gren says, be- | 
cause it becomes perfectly inert, from the total dissipation of 
the nauseous and volatile principle on which its purgative ef- 
fects depend. ‘The tincture, on account of the menstruum, 
cannot be given in doses large enough to purge. 


Castor riper. Ld. Dub. Lond. 
Mammalia Rodentia, Cuvier. 


The beaver. 


Of-—Castor, a substance collected in follicles near the anus, 

CaSTOREUM, matcria in folliculis prope annum collecta. Eid, 

a) CasrorREUM ROossicuM. Dub. 
CasTOREUM, concretum sui generis. Lond. 

&) CasroREUM CANADENSE. Dub. ; 


Tue beaver is an amphibious quadruped, strongly charac- 
terized by its flat, horizontal, scaly tail. It is found in the 
northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America, on the banks 
of lakes and rivers. In inhabited countries it is a solitary i 
slothful animal, but in desert regions it lives m society; the — 
yemarkable manners of which, nd the immense works effect- 
ed by the united labours of the individuals of their republic,” 
have rendered the natural history of this animal familiar to 
every one. In both sexes, between the anus and pudendum, 
there are four follicles, of an oblong shape, smaller above, and 
larger below, formed of a tough membrane, almost resembling 
jeather. The two largest and undermost of these, which are 
also connected, and lie parallel and close to each other, con- 
tain an oily fluid secretion, which is the substance known by 
the’name of Castor. It is preserved by cutting out si entire. 
bags, and drying them in the smoke. | 
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The best castor comes from Russia, Prussia, and Poland. 
The cods should be dry, gibbous, roundish, heavy, solid, and 


filled with a solid substance contained in membranous cells, 


somewhat tough, but brittle, of a dark-brown colour, of a pe- 
culiar disagrecable, narcotic smell, and a nauseous, bitter, acrid 
taste. ‘The Canadian castor is of an inferior quality; the cods 
are smaller, thin, oblong, and much corrugated, and the castor 
itself has much less smell and taste: what is very old, quite 
black, and almost, destitute of smell and taste, is unfit fi use, 
as well as the counterfeited castor, which is a mixture ef va- 


rious gummy resins and other substances, with a little real . 


castor, artificially interspersed with membranes, and stuffed 


into the scrotum of a goat. This imposition is easily detect- 
ed, by the weaker degree of its smell and taste, by chemical - 


dincslyaig, and even by mere external examination ; for to the 
real bags, the two smaller and upper follicles, filled with a fat- 
ty matter, are always attached. A 

Neumann got from 480 parts of castor, 140 alcoholic ex- 
tract, and afterw ards 80 watery; and inversely, 140 watery, 


‘and 20 alcoholic. ‘The first alcoholic extract retained the 
whole flavour of the castor, as none of it rose in distillation 
swith the alcohol. ' The distilled water, on the contrary, con- 


tained the whole flavour, and the watery extract was mer ely 
bitter. Cartheuser obtained from it a volatile oil by distilla~ 


tion. 


Med. tise.—Castor is an excellent antispasmodic. It is very 


Tittle heating, and acts particularly on the uterine system. 


It is given with advantage, 
1. In typhoid fevers. 
2. In spasmodic diseases, especially in hysteria and epi- 
. lepsy, and in cases of difficult parturition, from a 
spasmodic contraction of the mouth of the uterus 
after the membranes have burst. 
8. In amenorrheea. 
It is exhibited most advantageously in the form of powder, 
in doses of from 10 to 20 grains, and in clysters, to a drachm. 


_ Diluted alcohol extracts its virtues; therefore it may be also 


given in the form of tincture. But its exhibition in the form 


_ of extract or decoction 1 is Improper. 


Cewraunea BENEDIcTA. Lid. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1548, sp. 89. Syngenesia Polygamia frustanea.— 
Nat. ord. Composite capitate. 

Blessed Thistle. 


Off—The leaves or plant. 
CENTAURE® BENEDICTA HERBA. Fd, 
Carput vENEpIcTI rota. Dub, 


~ 





freed from the offensive parts of the herb, may be advantage- 
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Tats i is an annual plant, indigenous in the Grecian islands, | 
and cultivated in our gardens. “It flowers in June and July, 
and perfects its seeds in the autumn. ‘The herb should be 
gathered when in flower, quickly dried, and kept in a very 
dry airy place to counteract its tendency to rot, or grow 
mouldy. ‘The leaves have a penetrating bitter taste, not very 
strong. or very durable, accompanied with an ungrateful fla- 
vour, “from which they are in a great measure freed by keep- 
ing. Water extracts, in a little time, even without heat, the 
lighter and more grateful parts of this plant ; if the digestion 
be continued for some hours, the disagreeable parts are taken 
up. A strong decoction is very nauseous and offensive to the 
stomach. Rectified spirits acquire a very pleasant bitter taste, 
which remains uninjured in the extract. . 

Neumann got from 1920 parts 270 alcoholic, and, afterwards 
390 watery extract ; ; and inversely, 600 watery, and 60 alco- 
holie. 

Med. use.-—The virtues of this plant seem to be little known 
in the present practice. ‘The nauseous decoction is sometimes 
used to provoke vomiting, and a strong infusion to promote 
the operation of other emetics. But this elegant bitter, when 


ously applied to other purposes. Excellent effects have been 
frequently ‘experienced from a slight infusion of, carduus, in 
loss of appetite, where the stomach was injured by irregulari- 
ties. A stronger infusion, made in cold or warm water, if 
drunk freely, and. thé patient kept warm, occasions a plentifie 
sweat, and promotes the secretions in general, 

The extract prepared by evapor ating the expressed juice, 
with the addition of a little alcohol, to preveit it from becom- 
ing mouldy, has been strongly recommended i in the catarrh of 
children. 

The seeds of this plant are also considerably bitter, and 
have been sometimes used with the same intentidn as the 
leaves. 


CrPpHAELIS IPECACUANHA. A 

Willd. g. 356, species nova. Pentandria Monog eynia. Nat 
ord. Aggregate. 

Caruicocca 1pecacuanna: “Lond. Ed. Dub. Broterey 
Linnean ‘Transactions, vol. vi. | 

Tpecacuan. 


Off-—The root. 
IpecacuanHz rapix. Ed. Lond. Dub. 


IpEcacuan, in the language of South America, mesns vo- 
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miting root, ‘and is applied to various vegetables which possess 
that property in any remarkable degree; hence the confusion 
and contradictions which have long prevailed ;concerning the 
t which furnishes our officinal Ipecacuan : and this confu- 
‘sion is increased by several varieties of Ipecacuan being found 
in the shops. 

_ 1st, The ‘ash-coloured or Peruvian ipecacuan is a small 
wrinkled root, bent and contorted into a great variety of fi- 
gures, brought over in short pieces, full of wrinkles and deep 
circular fissures, quite down to a small white woody fibre that 




























‘pact, brittle, locks smooth and resinous upon breaking: it 
( asvery little smell; the taste is bitterish and subacrid, co- 
vering the tongue as it were with a kind of mucilage. This, 
jaccording to Mutis, is obtained fromthe Psycotria emetica, 
and is that commonly used. 

_ 2d, The brown ipecacuan is small, and somewhat more 
wrinkled than the foregoing ; its bark is of a brown or black- 
Ash colour without; and white within; this is brought from 
‘Brazil, and isthe root of a ccphaelis, which is perennial, and 


of ity and anyexcellent plate, were published, in the sixth vo- 
lume of the Transactions of the Linnzan Society, by Profes- 
‘sor Brotero, who, calls it the Callicocca Ipecacuanha ; but the 


Cephailis, to which we have therefore referred it. The plate 
Jof Brotero corresponds; with that published in Woodville’s 
) Medical Botany; vol. iii. from a) plant sent in spirits from 
-Brazil by Governor Philips to Sir Joseph Banks, but which 
unfortunately was not in flower, and also with the rude 
sdraught of Piso, who first examined it. It has been some- 
times observed, even in a small dose, to produce violent ef- 
' fects, ; 

| »8d, The white sort is woody, lias x0 wrinkles, and no per- 
ceptible bitterness in taste. It is probably the root of a viola. 
Though taken in a large dose, it has scarcely any effect at all. 
| Besides these, the name of Ipecacuan is given to various 
ie ecies of Cynanchum, Asclepias, Euphorbia, Dorstenia, and 
Ruellia.. With regard to their comparative strengths, De- 
fandolle says, that vomiting is produced by 22 grains of the 
)/Cynanchum Ipecacuanha, 24 of the Psycotria emetica, 60 to 
“72 of the Viola calceolaria, and one to three drachms of the 
Viola Ipecacuanha. i 

_ Ipecacuan was first brought into Vurope about the middle 
‘of last century, and an account of it published about the 


same time by Piso; but it did not come into general use til} 











‘runs in the middle of each piece: the cortical part is com- ’ 


grows in moist shadowy situations. . A complete monography © 


genus Callicocca has been united by Willdenow with that of 
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about the year 1686, when Helvctius, under the patronage of 
Gueetini SEV intwoduced:it-into practice. ~ 

Neumann got from 7680 parts, 1440 alcoholic, and after-— 
wards 1880 watery extract ; and inversely, 2400 watery, and 
600 alcoholic. I find that the tincture of ipecacuan does not 
redden infusion of lithmus, or precipitate solution of gelatine 5 
that it is precipitated by water, by red sulphate of iron, and 
readily acquires a green colour from excess of the chalybeate, 
and by infusion of nut galls. According to Dr Irvine, the 
watery solution is more emetic than the alcoholic, the decoc- 
tion than the distilled water, and the cortical than the lione- 
ous part. Others have found, that the resinous part is.more | 
apt to act upon the intestinal canal, and to operate by stool. 
By long-continued boiling, it becomes almost inert; and the 
emetic property of ipecacuan is most efiectually counteracted 
by means of the acetic acid, insomuch that thirty grains of the 
powder, taken in two ounces of vinegar, produced only some 
loose stools. 

Krom these experiments it evidently appears, that ipecacuan 
contains cinchonin and a resin, and that its emetic property: 
does not depend upon the latter, although we can scarcely at- 
tribute it to the former, as in other substances it'does not ma- 
nifest any emetic property. It is, therefore, probably <9 
to some other principle, soluble im water and alcohol. 

Med. use.—The primary effect of ipecaeuan is that of stimu- 
lating the stomach. If the dose be sufficiently large, it excites 
vomiting, by inverting the peristaltic motion of the stomach and 
duodenum; in a smaller dose it only produces nausea, and 
operates by stool, and im a still smaller dose it gently stimulates 
the stomach, increases the appetite, and facilitates digestion. 
Its secondary effects depend on the sympathy of other parts 
with the stomach ; and: in this way only can we explain its ace 
tion as an antispasmodic, diaphor etic, expectorant, and in 
checking hamorrhagies. Its beneficial) effects, in some cases, 
also seem to be owing to the general concussion given to the 
whole system during ‘the action of vomiting. 

Tpecacuan, properly administered, often proves serviceable, 


1. In intermittent fevers. It has frequently succeeded in 
stopping these, when given about an hour before at 
accession was expected, and also when given so as to 
produce vomiting at the time of an accession, or at 
the end of the cold stage. 

2. In continued fevers. We have never seen more de- 
cidedly benefiéial effects from the use of any medi- 
cine whatever, than from the exhibition of j ipecactt- 
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an in the commencement of typhus fever. An eme- 
tic, succeeded by a diaphoretic regimen, when admi- 
nistered sufficiently early in the disease, very fre- 
quently cuts it short at once; -and when it fails in 
this desirable object, it always has a beneficial influ- 
ence on the progress of the fever. 

3. In inflammatory diseases, rheumatism, bubo, swelled 

testicle. 

4. In exanthematous diseases, when the eruption is dis- 
posed to recede. 

. In heemorrhagies, when given in nauseating doses. 

. In profiuvia, especially in dysentery, so much so, that 
it was formerly esteemed a specific against that dis- 
ease. But Cullen attributes its good effects, in this 
instance, to its producing a shaadi determination of 
the peristaltic motion of the intestine downwards, 

when given in repeated small doses. 

7.:In many spasmodic diseases; in epilepsy, asthma, 

dyspucea, pertussis, chronic diarrhoea, hysteria, me- 
lancholy, mania. | 

8. In cachectic diseases, as in some kinds of dropsy. 

9. In impetiginous diseases 5 in jaundice. 

10. In local diseases ; in amaurosis, and several of the dy- 

sorexie. | 

11. Lastly, In every instance when we wish to evacuate 

the stomach, as when it is overloaded with food, or 
when poison, especially opium, has been swallowed. 


nn 





‘The use of ipecacuan, as an emetic, is contraindicated, 
1. Where there is a disposition to heemorrhagy. 
2. Where there is an increased flow of blood towards the 
head. 
§. In very irritable subjects. 
4. In pregnant women, and persons afflicted with hernia. 


TIpecacuan is exhibited, 
1. In substance, in powder. Full vomiting will general- 
' ly be abetidokd 1H an adult by a scruple or half a 
drachm ; and though less might answer the purpose, 
fortunately an over-dose is scarcely attended with any 
inconvenience, as the whole of it is vomited with the 
contents of the stomach as soon as it operates. The 
yomiting is promoted and facilitated by drinking co- - 
piously of warm watery fluids. On the contrary, 
when vomiting is not intended, liquids must be ra- 
ther drunk sparingly, and the dose must be dimi- 
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nished to a grain or less. In such small doses it is con- 
veniently combined with any proper adjunct, in the 
form of powder, pill, or bolus. 

2. In infusion. One drachm may be infused in four 
ounces of water, and taken in repeated doses till it 
operate. 

. Infused in wine. 
a Ipecabsay not only checks the narcotic effects of opium, 
‘and is therefore one of the best antidotes for its poison, but 
recipfocally the emetic powers of ipecacuan are checked by the 
addition of opium, and the combination operates by i increasing 
the cuticular discharge. i, 


CEREVISLE FERMENTUM. Lond. 

Barm or yeast. 

Bar or yeast has lately been much extolled as an antisep- 
tic remedy in putrid fevers. A table spoonful i is recommended 
to be given as a dose in porter, or wine and water. It is also 
applied externally, in the form of a poultice, to foul and pu- 
trid sores. | 























CBRA FLAVA. Ed. ei Dub. 


Yellow wax. 


For this usefiil substance-we.are indebted to the common 
honey bee (apis mellifica), an insect belonging to the class of 
Hymenoptera mellita of Cuvier. It. is, howeve er, a vegetable 
production, and is collected by the bees from the surface of 
teaves, and the antherz: of flowers. They employ it to form 
- the combs in which the honey and laryee are deposited. 

It is,found. in the shops in. round cakes, which are formed 
by melting the combs in hot water, after all the honey has 
been expressed from them. The wax swims above, and the 
impurities either sink to the bottom, or are dissolved in the 

water. When recent, it is tenacious, but brittle, of a yellow 

colour, and sweet honey-like smell; dry,:not greasy, to:the 
feel; masoluble in water, and in ‘cold ‘aiechae or ether; soluble 
in. boiling alcohol and ether, in. the fat oils and alkalies ; ; fusi- 
ble and inflammable. -In selecting it, we should observe that 
the cakes be brittle, have a pleasant yellow colour, an agree- 
able.smell, no taste, do not adhere to the teeth when chewed, 
and burn entirely away. When adulterated with resin, the 
fraud is detected by its taste, and the action of alcohol, which 
dissolyes the resin. When mixed with pease meal or earthy 
substances, it is more brittle, of a paler colour, and may be se- 
parated from them by liquefaction and straining... When com- 




























ian unpleasant smell. 


f Cera apa. Lond. Ed. Dub. 
| White wax. 


| Tue yellow colour of bees wax, and its peculiar smell, may 
be destroyed by the combined action of water, air, and the 
gun's rays. In the process for bleaching wax, we therefore 
extend its surface as much as possible, by melting it, and form- | 
Hing it into thin plates, which are fully exposed to the stin’s — 
rays, upon linen stretched in frames, and repeatedly moisten- 
pd, until they acquire the whiteness desired. It is then usual- 
hy baelted into thin discs. White wax is more brittle, less fu- 
bible, and heavier than yellow wax. It is sometimes mixed 
with white oxide of lead, or with tallow. For medical use, it 
has no advantage over yellow wax. 

| Medical use-—When taken internally, wax agrees in its ef- 
ects with the fat oils, and though less frequently prescribed in 
this way, it is preferable, being less apt to become rancid. 
Poerner recommends it as an excellent remedy in diseases of 
the intestines, attended with pain, excoriation, and obstinate 
Hiarrhoea. He gave a scruple, or half adrachm of wax, three 
| pr four times a-day, in the form ef an emulsion, by melting it 
first with some fixed oil, and then mixing it oe a decoction 
bf groats, by trituration with the yolk OF: an eg But by far 
Its principal use is for the formation. of cer ao ointments, 
lasters, Xe. 


} Cervus ELAPHUS.. Ed. Dub. 
® Cervus eLapuas. Lond. 

| Mammalia ruminantia. 

| The stag, or hart. 

| Of—The horns. | 

fh Cornu cervi ELAPHI. Ed. . 
| Cornu cervinum. Dud. 

~ Cornua. Lond. ; 


Tue male has two round solid horns on his forehead, witiz 
#several conical branches, the number of which ascertains the 
age of the animal to which they belong. ‘These horns fail off, 
and are renewed every year. When first produced, they are 
Boft, full of blood-vessels, and covered with a velvety skin ; but 
they soon ~ their covering, and become hard, compact, and 
.y. x 

| In their Bh ag they do not seem to differ. from bone, ex- 
Fept in containing a larger proportion of cartilage. They ai- 


_semmonly called Salt or Spirit of Hartshorn. By burning; 
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ford a very considerable quantity of gelatine, by decoction] 
with water, and hartshorn shavings are still employed in dos§ 
mestic economy, for furnishing a nutritious and demulcentf 
jelly. By the action of fire, their products are the same with} 
those of animal substances in general ; ; and they were former-§ 
ly so much used for the preparation of ammonia, that it was 


they are totally converted into phosphate of lime. 


CHIRONIA CENTAURIUM. Fd. Dub. Lond. ) 
Willd. g. 394. sp. 9. Smith Flor. Brit. g. 102. sp. 1.. Pei 

tandria Monog eynia.—Nat, ord. Rotacece. 
Smaller centaury. 


Off-—The flowering heads. 

CHIRONL® CENTAURII SUMMITAS FLORENS. Ed. 
CENTAURII catuminaA. © Lond. 

CENTAURII MINORIS CACUMINA FLORENTIA. Dub. 


‘Tuts plant is annual, and grows wild in many parts of Eng 
land on barren pastures. It “flowers between June and Au 
gust. ‘The corolla is said to have no taste; and therefore th 
herb, which is intensely bitter, should be preferred to th 
flowering tops, which derive their virtues only from the stalk 
connected with them. It agrees in every respect with othe 
pure bitters. 

Neumann got from 480 parts 210 alcoholic, and 140 w: 
tery extract, and inversely 320 watery, and 40 alcoholic. 


CiNcHONA. , 

Willd. g. 346. Pentandria Monog eynia.—Nat. ord. Contor 
fe. 

Sp. 1. CrncHoNA OFFICINALIS. Ed. Dub, 
— Sp. Crnctona corpiroiia. Lond. 

Sp.  Crncuona tancireiia. Lond. irs 

Sp. CINCHONA OBLONGIFOLIA. Lond. 


Og-—The bark, commonly called Peruvian bark, of which 
there are three varieties, the pale, the yellow and the red. | 

Cortex prruvianus. Dub. . > 

a) CINCHONE OFFICINALIS CORTEX COMMUNIS. Ed. 
CINCHONE LANCIFOLLE CORTEX. Lond. _ 

} ) CINCHONE OFFICINALIS CORTEX FLAVUS. Fd. 
CINCHONE CORDIFOLIZ CORTEX. © ond. 

«) CINCHONE OFFICINALIS CORTEX RUBER. Fed. 
CINCHONE OBLONGIFOLIE CORTEX. Lond. 


By the recent observations of the Spanish botanists, | 
a8 now ascertained, that the different varieties of Pert 
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wien bark are not only the barks of dente species of cin- 
¢hona, but that probably each of them is indiscriminately ta- 
ken from. several difierent species. The first and most esteam-~ 
led species was described in 1738 by Condamine. Ruiz and 
| Pavon have described fifteen species, natives of Peru and Chi- 
i; and if to them we add those of Tafalla and Vahl, twenty- 
|five distinct species have been described, independently of any 
additions which we may owe to the zeal of Humboidt and 
| Bonpland, of which seven have been fourid in the neighbour- _ 
B hood of Santa Féde Bagota, by Mutis. Cinchona, considered , 
As 4, genus, is a mountainous tt ee, and is never found im the 
plains, g growing between the height of 1282 and 975 toises a- 
‘hove the level a the sea. It grows to a great height, and for- 
merly its trunk was often thicker than a man’s “body. But 
since its bark has -come into such general use, few trees are to 
be seen thicker than the arm. Indeed, there is reason to fear, 
that it will become still more scarce, as no attention js paid to 
its cultivation, and the trees always die after being stripped of 
‘their bark. ‘This operation is performed in the dry seasow 
from September to November. ‘The bark is then carefully 
‘dried in the sun, and packed in skins, which contain from 100 
ito 150 pounds, and are called by the Spaniards zeronne. In 
ithese, coarse and fine pieces of the same kind of bark are pro- 
miscuously mixed, but they are afterwards sorted. Humboldt 
|says, that from 12 to 14,000 quintals are annually slot 
00 are exported from. Cat thagena, and come from the kirig- 
dom of Santa Fé. Loxa furnished, previous to 1779, 4000 
‘quintals, but now ealy 110, which are sent to Spain on account 
of the king. The rest is Surnished by the provinces cf Ha- 
jinanga, Cuenca, Braccamorros, &c. and are exported from 
D Lima and the cther parts of the Pacific Ocean. 
1. Common pale bark. This is said to be the bark of the 
‘Cinchona cordifolia of Mutis, under which he includes the hir~ 
B suid, ovata, purpurea, and micrantha of the Flora Peruviana, 
i the officinalis of Linnzeus in the twelfth and subsequent edi- 
tions of his Systema Nature, and the pubescens of Vahl. 
® In commerce, we have several varieties of the common pale. 
Bsr, the most remarkable of which are, the quilled bark, 
which comes from Loxa, and the flat bark, frem Guanaco. 
@ The bark which comes from Loxa consists of thin, singly 
or doubly rolled pieces, four or five inches long, and scarcely 
| aline in thickness ; externally rough, of a greyish brown co- 
lour, and generally covered with a kind of lichen; internally 
of a cinnamon colour. Its fracture should not be fibrous: or 
| powdery, but even and shining. It has a peculiar aromatic 
smell, and a pleasant bitter, astringent taste. 
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The bark which comes from Guanaco consists of much’ 
thicker, coarser, and flatter pieces; externally of a dark brown,’ 
or almost black colour, but internally, it has the same. cinna- 
mon colour; and in its resinous fracture, smell, and taste, it) 
exactly resembles the former. When genuine, both varieties 
are excellent remedies, although the ia mer be generally preg i 
ferred on the continent, and the latter in Britain. 

2. Yellow Peruvian. bark. ‘This variety of bark has only 
been introduced into European practice since 1790, ae 
was sent from Santa I'é by Mutis. It is the bark of his Cin 
chona lancifolia, under which he includes the netzda, glabra, 
or lanceolata, fusca, or rosea, angustifolia, or lunita, the offi- 
sinalis of Condamnine and Vahl, and of Linnzeus in the second 
edition of his Species Plantarum, the Condaminea of Hum-' 
boldt and Bonpland. These botanists also inform us, that-the) 
greatest part of the bark produced in the province of Jean de 
Br accamorros, and that. the most esteemed, is obtained from a’ 
species to which they have given the name of Cinchona Scro- 
biculata, the young bark of “which can scar cely be distinguish- 
ed in commerce from that of the C. Condaminea.  _ 

It consists of pieces about six inches in length, thicker, andl 
less rolled up than the common bark. Its internal surface is of a! 
deeper red. It sometimes wants the epidermis, which is often as 
thick as the bark itself It is lighter and more friable than the 
former variety 5 ; its fracture is ‘abroush ; and when reduced to) 
powder, its colour is paler. Its taste is much more bitter, astrin- 
gent, and stronger ; but its smell is weaker. Its decoction, when 
hot, is redder ; “but, when cold, paler. — Its solution strikes 'a 
deeper colour with sulphate of iron. It contains more of the 
active constituents than either of the others, but less gum than 
the common, and less resin than the red. It is much more 
powerful than the preceding species ; according to Mutis, is 

the only one which is directly febrifuge ; and we are informed 
by Humboldt, that which is most esteemed at Loxa, and 
known by the name of Cascarilla jina. | 

3. Red Peruvian bark is obtained from the Cinchona mag- 
nifolia of Ruiz and Pavon, the oblongzfolia of Mutis. . It oc- 
eurs generally in much larger, thicker, flatter pieces, but some- 

times also in the form of quills. It is heavy, firm, sound, and 
dry; friable between the teeth ; does not separate into fibres ; ; 
and breaks, not shivery, but itt close, and smooth. It has 
three layers: the outer is thin, rugged, of a reddish brown co- 
lour, but frequently covered with mossy matter; the middle is 
ibiclees: more compact, darker coloured, very resinous, brittle, 
and yields first to the pestle: the inmost is more woody, bs 
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prous, and of a brighter red. ‘Its oT is reddish, ile that. 
of Armenian bole. 
| Its astringency andggjtterness are more intense, and it con- 

ie more resin than*the pale bark. It is not, however, al- 
lowed by Mutis to be, like the yellow bark, directly febrifuge. 
It is said to be more frequently adulterated. 

The great price of Cinchona bark has sometimes tempted 
dishonest men to adulterate it with other similar and less power- 
ful barks, and, what is still more blameable, with genuine 
| bark, from which the active constituents have been entirely 
extracted, by decoction with water. : 

In selecting Cinchona bark, we must therefore take care, 
‘that, besides the characteristics already noticed, it be dense, 
| heavy, and dry, not musty, or spoiled by moisture, and that a 
decoction made of it have a reddish colour when warm, but 
| when cold become paler, and deposite a brownish red sedi- 
‘ment. ‘Those pieces whose taste is simply intensely bitter or 
very astringent, or nauseous, or merely mucilaginous, whose 
surface is smooth, or polished, of a dark colour, or pale yel- 
‘low, or red, which ‘are tough or spongy, whose fracture is fi« 
brous, woody, or powdery, and their internal colour white or 
‘Brey are to be rejected. 

# ©6©‘There are few vegetable substances which have been sub- 
jected to analysis more frequently, and by abler chemists, than 
‘the Cirshona bark. But from the difficulty of the subject, and 
‘from essential differences in the chemical properties of several 
varieties confounded under one denomination; contr adictory 
‘results have arisen, and cur knowledge of the subject is still 
imperfect. Vauquelin has lately done much to lessen this con- 
fusion, by shewing that there are three, if not four classes of 
| Cizchona bark, differing essentially in chemical constitution ; 
| but unfortunately he has not been able to designate, with bo- 
| tanical accuracy, the individuals he found to belong to each. 
| . The first class precipitate astringents, but not gelatine. 
The second precipitate gelatine, “but not astr ingents. 
_ The third precipitate both astringents and g gelatine. Ard, 
Lastly, Some barks confounded with these precipitate nei- 
| ther astringent nor gelatine ; but these Vauquelin, | viewing the 
| genus chemically, does not consider as Cinchonas. 
Andividuals in each of the three first classes are capable of 
| curing intermittents, which shews how insufficient our analy- 
| Sis, in its present state, is for explaining the connection be- 
tween the medical virtues and chemical properties of this re- 
markable genus. Besides these principal differences, on which 
| Vauquelin founds his classification, Cinchona barks vary in the 
| effects of many chemical agents. The infusions ef some kinds | 
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redden turnsole, others do not affect it; some impart a deep. | 
colour to water, others very little; some affect certain metallic 
solutions, which others do not; cet the deeoctions of some 
kinds remain transparent after becoming coid, others grow 
turbid as they cool, and depositea copious precipitate. The 
following mode of analy sis, however, will give an idea of the 
composition of the second class :—'The cold infusion has. a red — 
colour, more or less brown or yellow; bitter taste, with more 
or less astringency ; becoming, in a few days, covered with a 
green mould. On evaporating the infusion, if it be permitted 
to cool re peatedly during the process, it becomes turbid, and 
deposites a precipitate for several times. If these j precipitates 
be separated, and the supernatant fluid, after it ceases to be- 
come turbid on cooling, be evaporated to the consistence of a 
soft extract, and treated with alcohol, there remains only a 
viscid substance, of a brown colour, almost without bitter taste, 
insoluble in alcohol, perfectly soluble in water, not rendermge 
it turbid on cooling, and which, by spontaneous evaporation, 
is analyzed into a saline mass, consisting of reddish brown 
crystals, hexahedral, rhomboidal, or square, and a mucilagi- 
nous inatterowhich remains distolvad-in the mother-water. 

‘The precipitate which is deposited on the cooling of the 
concentrated infusion, when dried, has'a red brown colour and 
an intensely bitter taste. It is readily soluble in alcohol, espe- 
cially when heated. ‘The tincture is decomposed by. water, 
and yields crystals on spontaneous evaporation. It is sparing- 
ly and only partially soluble in cold water, more copiously and 
completely in boiling water, which, however, again becomes 
turbid on cooling. Its solution reddens tincture of ‘turnsole, 
grows mouldy,in a few days, does not precipitate tartar eme- 
tic, or solution of gelatine ; is not visibly acted upon by acids, 
but with alkalies is coagulated into a thick whitish matter, be- 
coming brown and somewnat hard by exposure to the air, 
softening with heat, and acquiring the i and tilky gloss 
of turpent me. 

‘The saline mass which er ystallizes f irom the mother-water, 
on beige purified by repeated solutions and crystallizations, is 
obtained in the form of white square or rhomboidal plates, of- 
ten grouped, with almost no taste, soluble in about five waters 
at 50°, i insoluble in aleohol, destructible by fir ® not decompo- 
sed by ammonia, acetate af lead, or nitrate of silver, but by 
the fixed alkalies, and the oxalic and sulphuric acids, and by 
infasion of tan, and of some varieties of cinchona. This salt 
M. Vauquelin discovered to consist of lime, and a new acid, 
which crystallizes in plates, has a very acid taste, forms soluble 
and cry sta Inzable combinations with. the alkalies and earths, 
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and does not precipitate the nitrates of silver, mercury, or 
| lead. M. Vauquelin has given it the name of Kinic acid; but 
| as this would lead us to suppose that it was obtained from Kino, 
| it appears to me that it ought to be named the Cinchonic acid, 
| from the systematic name of the tree from whose bark it has 
Lheen first obtained. 
_M. Vauquelin has also analyzed the barks of the cinckaide 
| Diotniécens and. officinalis, which he refers. to the first class. In 
| almost every respect the analysis agrees with that now detail- 
ed, except in the chemical proper ties of the deposit from the 
| concentrated infusion, which in the present instance produces 
| a copious precipitate in the infusion of nut-galls, as well as in 
tartar emetic and nitrate of mercury. These deposits, he ob- 
serves, differ from resins in being soluble in water, in acids and 
ie alkalies, in acting as a dye, m decomposing metallic solu- 
| tions, and in their watery solution becoming mouldy. He is 
“melined to consider them as a peculiar vegetable principle, 
| not’ yet’ sufficiently examined. 
. Having thus detailed the latest experiments on this import- 
ant subject, itemay not be superfluous to notice the observa~ 
tions of preceding chemists, with a view of rendering the his- 
| tory of the analysis of cinchona more perfect. Neumann got 
from 7680 parts of common cinchona 640 alcoholic, and af- 
| terwards 800. water y extract; and inversely 330 watery and 
| 600 alcoholic; from which it might be interr red, that there 
| were about GOO parts soluble in alechol only, 300 in water on- 
ily, and 30 or 40 in beth; but the proportion of the last. is 
|certainly too small. Fourcroy extracted from 576 parts of 
red bark, 38 by water, and afterwards 24 by alcohol. Mara- 
bell: got from a pound of yellow bark 464 grains of cum, 470 
| of extractive mucous matter, 292 of extractive resinous mat- 
| ter, and 125 of resin, besides saline matters, &c. Lewis ob- 
“served, that the decoction became turbid on cooling, and that 
the precipitate was soluble in alcohol. He also pointed: out 
the deep green colour which decoctions of cinchona acquire 
from the uddition of clialybeates. Dy Irving afterwards found, 
that recent decoctions gave a black cou while those which 
| had been kept some time gave.a green. I may add, that the 
| tincture gives a black, wrth the cold infusion gives a green ; 
| and that, in all cases where an excess of the el ralybeate i is used, 
| 2 green colour is produced. ‘These effects have been ascribed 
| to the presence of tannin; but they have little resemblance te 
the intensity and di urahility of the blue colour produced in in-, 
‘Tusions of gall-nuts, and other powerful astringents. They, 
| however, shew, that the principle on w hich the colour depends 
is more soluble in aleohel and in beiling water, than in cold 
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. luble in alcohol and in cold’ water, than in hot. Dr Mator 


myself authorised to ascribe them to a vegetable principle, not 
i to examined, soluble in alechol and in water, and called 
it 


_ eles of cinchona which precipitate glue, is actually tannin. But 
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water, and that it is very destructible. It was long believed 
that cinchona was a powerful astringent; but after Seguin’s 
discovery of eelatine as a test of the principle of astringency, 
Dr Maton found that cinchona contained very little tannin. 
In my experiments, solution of gelatine did not affect the cold 
infusion, but precipitated the tincture, diluted with water and 
filtered, slightly, and the filtered decoction copiously. | 'The 
precipitate in the last case was filamentous, and exactly re- 
sembled that produced by gelatine in infusion of galls. 
Hence it appears that the tannin in cinchona is much less so 


discovered, that infusion of cinchona was precipitated by infu- 
sion of nut-galls. Seguin, who afterwards made the same ob- 
servation, concluded from it that cinchona contained & gelatine, 
but erroneously, as I soon after proved. Infusion of galls is 
precipitated copiously, not only by the filtered decoction 
cinchona, but also by the infusion and tincture diluted and fil- 
tered; and as these phenomena are inconsistent with the pro- 
perties of gelatine or starch, (the only other principles which, 
so far as I know, precipitate infusion of galls), 1 conceived 





inchonin. Segtiin supposed that it was the tannin of the 
infusion of galls which formed the precipitate in infusion of 
cinchona ; but this is extr emely doubtful : for, as I have stated 
in Nicholson’s Journal, a decoction of cinchona is precipita- 
ted both by gelatine aint galls, and when saturated by eithe 
of these re-agents, is still ‘acted upon. by the other; but an in- 
fusion of galls, after being saturated with \relatine, does no 
act on a decoction of cinchona. ‘ Now, if gelatine deprived 
the infusion of galls of no other principle but tannin, it woule 
follow, that a decoction of cinchona contains both tannin and 
a principle precipitable by tannin, which can scarcely be th 
ease ; and indeed we do not at present see any way of account- 
ing for the facts, but by supposing that the galls and cinchona 
contain each of them tannin, and another principle, of a dif- 
ferent nature in each, not precipitable by tannin, but by each 
other.” It is catistactory to find that great master of analysis, 
Vauquelin, drawing nearly the same conclusion from his ob- 
servations. « It would seem that it is to the tannin of the oak 
bark and galls that this principle (cinchonin) unites to form 
the pr ecipitates observed in the infusions of these substances ; 
but as this principle exists in some species which at the same 
time precipitate glue, it is doubtful that it really unites to. the 
tannin of the oak bark, or that the principle in the other spe- 
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the one or the other of these suppositions must be correct, as 
the infusions of the two species precipitate each other.” Dr 
Irving obtained from cinchona, a small portion of volatile oil, . 
on which its aroma depends; and Fourcroy and other che- 
mists have observed, that during the evaporation of an infu- 
sion or decoction of cinchona, exposed to the air, an inso- 
juble pellicle is formed on the surface, Fabbroni observed, 


that cinchona loses its solubility by long exposure to the air, 
and even by being reduced to very fine, powder ; 100 parts of 
einchona, when bruised, yielding from 12 to 16 of extract, and 
when finely powdered only 6 or 7; and that cinchona destroys 
the emetic property of tartrate of antimony, without losing its 
febrifuge virtues. 

_ How little the analysis has hitherto accounted for the vir- 
tues of cinchona, is evident from three of the latest writers re- 
ferring its virtues to totally different principles : Deschamps to 
‘the cinchonate of lime, two doses of which, of 36 grains each, 
according to him cure every intermittent ; Westring to the 
danning principle ; and Seguin, on the contrary, to the prin- 
ciple which precipitates tannin. \ 

Medical use.—On dead animal matter cichona acts as an 
antiseptic, and on the living body it acts moreover asya stimu- 
lant, tonic, and antispasmodic.’ The discovery of its medical 
virtues was, in all probability, the result of accident. In fact, 
according to some, the Peruvians learned its use by observing 
certain animals affected with intermittents instinctively led to 
it; or, according to others, a Peruvian having an ague, was 
cured by accidentally drinking of a pool which, from some 
trees having fallen into it, tasted of cinchona: and its use in 
‘ganerene is said to have originated from its curing ene in an 
aguish patient. It has had various appellations. About the 
year 1640, from curing the lady of.the Spanish viceroy, the 
Comitissa del Cinchon, it was called Cortex or Pulvis Com- 
‘Mitissze, Cinchona, &c.; from the interest which Cardinal de 
Lugo, and the Jesuit fathers took in its distribution, Cortex 
| or Pulvis Cardinalis de Lugo, Jesuiticus, Patrum, &c.; from 
‘the place where it was originally found, Peruvian bark, or 
‘simply, from its pre-eminence, Bark. | 

On its first introgluction into Europe, it was reprobated by 
Many eminent physicians; and at different periods long after, 

it was considered as a dangerous remedy; but its character, 
i process of time, became universally established. 

It was first introduced for the cure of intermittent fevers ; 
and these, when it is properly exhibited, it rarely fails to cure. 
But there have been considerable differences of opinion with . 
regard to the best mode of exhibition ; some prefer giving it 
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just. before ‘the fit, some during the fit, others immediately 
after it. Some, again, order repeated doses between the fits; 
and this mode of exhibition, although it may perhaps some- 
times lead to the employment of. rhore bark than is necessar y 
upon the whole appears preferable, from being best suited to 
most stomachs. '’Vhe requisite quantity is very different im. 
different cases; and in many vernal intermittents cinchona 
_seems even hardly necessary. 
It is now given from the very commencement of the disease, 
without previous evacuations, which, by retarding the cure, 
often seem to induce abdominal lakamcieasle ES gh jaun- 
dice, hectic, dropsy, &c.; symptoms formerly imputed to the 
premature or immoderate use of the bark, but which are best 
obviated by its early and liberal use. It is to be continued 
not only-till the paroxysms cease, but till the natural appetite, 
strength, and complexion return. It is then to be gradually 
left off, and repeated at proper intervals to secure ‘against a 
relapse ; to which there often seems to be a peculiar ‘disposi« 
tign, especially when the wind blows from the east. Although, 
however, evacuation rather counteracts the effects of cinchona 
in the cure of intermittents, yet, previous to its use, it is ad- 
visable to empty the alimentary canal, particularly the sto- 
mach; ‘and on this account good effects. are ‘often obtained 
from, premising an emetic. 

It is a rdiicine which seems not only suited to er formed 
and latent intermittents, but to that state of bre on which all 
periodical diseases seem to depend ; as periodical pain, inflam- 
mation, hemorrhagy, spasm, cough, loss of external sense 
&e. : 

Cinchona is now used by some in all continued fevers ; at 
the same time attention is paid to keep the bowels clean, and 
to promote when necessary the evacuation of redundant bile, 
_ always, however, so as to weaken the patient as little as possi- 
ble. | 

In confiuent Sas ota it prorat languid eruption an¢ 
suppuration, diminishes the fever, and prevents or corrects 
putrescence and gangrene. 

Dr Haygarth has lately extolled its use-in acute rheuma- 
tism, from “the very commencement, even without premisiy 
venesection. 

In gangrenous sore throats, and indeed in every species of 
gangrene, it is much used, both externally and internally. . 

In contagious dysentery, aftcr due evacuation, it has been 
used, taken internal] ly and by injection, with and witty 
opium. | 
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In ail those hemorrhagies called passive, and- likewise in 
other increased discharges, it is much used; and in certain 
undefined cases of hameptysis, some allege that it is remark- 
ably effectual. when joined with an absorbent. 

t is used for obviating the disposition to nervous and con- 
nulaive diseases ; and some have great confidence in it, joined 
with sulphuric acid, in cases of phthisis, scrofula, ill-condi- 
tioned ulcers, rickets, scurvy, and in states of convalescence. 
In these cases, itis proper to conjoin it with a milk diet. 

__ In dropsy, not depending on any particular local affection, 
_ it is olten alternated or conjoined with diuretics or other eva- 
cuants, and by its early exhibition after the water is once 
drawn off, or even begins to be freely discharged, a fresh ac- 
Be ulation | is prevented, and a radical cure obtained. 
_. Mr Pearson of the Lock Hospital praises very highly the 
_ powers of this remedy in different forms of the venereal dis- 
ease ; in reducing incipient bubo, in cleansing and healing ul- 
cers of the tonsils, and in curing gangrenous ulcers eal a 
-venereal.cause. But in all these cases mercury must also be 
_ given to eradicate the venereal virus from the: se stem. ; 

_ Peruvian bark may be exhibited, | 

1. In substance. 
The best form of exhibiting this valuable remedy is in the 
state of a very fine pow der, in doses of from ten grains to two 
_drachms and upwards. Mutis and Zea say, that two drachans 
_ of true yellow bark in powder arc sufficient to prevent the ac- 
cess of an intermittent, while, to preduce the same effect, it 
Tequires: the decoction of two ounces...Nay, even the resi- 
duum oi an infusion is capable of curing agues, provided it be 
- given in a larger dose than the entire powder. As it cahnot 
be swaliowed in the form of a dr y pow der, it must either be 
| diffused in. some li: quid, as water, wine, or milk, or mixed with 
some viscid substance, as currant jelly. Its taste, which is 
disagrecable to many people, is best avoided by taking it im- 
“mediately after itis mixed with the vehicle. In this respect, 


_ than to receive it from the apothecary already made up, into 
a draught with some simple distilled water, or into an elec- 
_tuary with a syrup. A much more important objection to giving 
cinchona in substance is, that some stomachs will not bear it, 
) from the oppression, and even vomiting, which in these cases 
It excites. We mist endeavour to obviatethis inconvenience 
__ by’ the addition of some aromatic, and by giving it in small 
doses more frequently repeated. -If we are unable to succeed 
by these means, we must extract the most active constituents 
ai the bark by méans of some menstrmun. Ft has therctore 





_ therefore, it is better for the patients to mix it up themselves, 
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long been a pharmaceutical problem to discover which men- 
struum extracts the virtues of cinchona most completely. But 
it would be contrary to analogy to suppose, that its consti- 
tuent principles should subsist so intimately mixed as they 
must be in an organic product, without exerting upon each 
other some degree of chemical affinity, and forming combine- 
tions | possessed of new properties. Accordingly we find,: 
whether it arise from this cause, or merely from the state of 
ageregation, that neither water nor alcohol extract these con- 
stituents from cinchona bark in the same quantity in which 
they are able to dissolve them separately, and that we must 
have recourse to direct experiment to determine the degree of | 
action possessed by each menstruum upon it. With this. 
view, many experiments have been made, and by: very able 
chemists. But most of them were performed when the science 
of chemistry was but in its infancy ; and even at this time that 
branch of it which relates to these substances is so little under- 
stood, that the results of the latest experiments ate far from 


: conchisive 


2. In infusion. 

Po tha whose stomachs will not bear the sowie) this is 
the best form of exhibiting cinchona bark. Water, at a given | 
temperature, seems capable of dissolving only a certain quan- | 
tity of its active constituents, and therefore we are not able to 
increase the strength of an infusion, either by employing a 
larger quantity of the bark, or allowing them to remain longer 
in contact. One part of bark is sufficient to saturate sixteen’ 
of water in the course of an hour or two. . To accelerate the 
action of the water, it is usual to pour it boiling hot upon the 
bark, to cover it up, and allow it to cool slowly. After stand- 
ing 2 sufficient length of time, the infusion is decanted off for 
use. ‘The propriety of this process may, however, he doubt- 
ed; for if a cold infusion be boiled, or even gently heated, it 
acquires a deeper colour, and lets fall a deposit, in part 
insoluble in alcohol and in water. The infusion in wa- 
ter is however liable to one very great objection, that it can-' 
not be kept even a very short time without being decomposed. 
and spoiled. Therefore, in some instances, we prepare the 
infusion with wine; and it fortunately happens that very often 
the use of the menstruum is as much indicated as that of the 
solvend. Cinchona also prevents wine from becoming acid, 


but in the course of a few days throws down its colouring 


matter, as nut-galls and charcos} do. 
3. In tincture. } i 
The great activity of the menstruum in this prepar ation, 
prevents the bark from being given in sufficiently large doses 
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to exert its peculiar virtues. It is, however, a powerful! stimu- 
jant. i 5 : 
4, In decoction. 

Water of the temperature of 212° is capable of dissolving a 
much larger proportion of the soluble parts of cinchona bark 
than water at 60°. But the solvent powers even of boiling 
water have their limits, and by protracting the decoction we 
do not increase ‘its strength, but rather, by diminishing the 
quantity of, the menstruum, we lessen the quantity of matter 
dissolved. Besides, at a boiliug temperature, some of the ac- 
tive constituents are dissipated, while others absorb oxygen 
rapidly from the atmosphere, and are converted into what 
seems to be an insoluble and inert resinous substance. 

5. In extract. 


_ In this preparation, we might expect to possess the virtues 


of cinchona bark in a very concentrated state. ‘The principal 
objections to its use are its great expence, and the decompo- 
sition and destruction of the active constituents of the bark 
during the preparation, even when most carefully conducted. 
Not above half the weight of the dry extract is again soluble 
in water. It is convenient for the formation of pills and bo- 
luses, but we would always prefer a fresh infusion or decoc- 
tion to any mixture in which the extract is redissolved. 

Externally, cinchona bark is used in substance, as an ap- 
plication to ill-conditioned, carious, or gangrenous ulcers. 

In the form of clyster it may be given in substance, decoc- 
tion, or extract. The powder is used as a tooth-powder for 
spongy and bleeding guins, and the decoction is an excellent 
astringent gargle or wash. 

_ To increase the power of cinchona bark, or to direct its 
efficacy to a particular purpose, or to correct some incon- 
veniences occasionally produced by it, it is frequently com- 
bined with other remedies. When it produces vomiting, car- 
bonic acid forms a useful addition; when it purges, opium ; 
when it oppresses the stomach, aromatics; and when it in- 
duces costiveness, rhubarb. But we are afraid that many ad- 
ditions are made, chiefly saline substances, of which the effects 
are not at all understood. Sulphuric acid, super-sulphate. of 
alumina and potass (alum), muriate of ammonia, carbonate of 
potass, tartrate of potass, tartrate of antimony and potass 
(tartar emetic), iron, lime-water, astringents, &c. have been 
frequently prescribed. with it; but we know that in many of 
these mixtures decomposition occurs, which renders the whole 
either inactive, or completely deceives us with regard to the 


expected effects. 
\ 
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Sp. 4. CrncHona OaRIBEA. «Ed. opi 
Caribeean Cinchona. 

Off—The bark. | < CEASA 
CINCHONE CARIBEE CORTES:: Ed, '\' shail 


























. Tus tree is found in the Caribaean islands. It. grows to 
very large size. Dr Wright, to whom we are indebted for : 
our knowledge of it, found some in the parish of St James's, 
Jamaica, fifty feet high, and proportionally thick. The wood 
is hard, clouded, and takes a fine polish. The bark of the 
large trees is rough, the cuticle thick and inert, and the inne 

bark thinner than that of the young trees, but more fibrous 

The bark is brought to us in pieces about a span in length, 
rolled together, anda line or half a time. in thickness, of @ 
brown colour on the surface, which is most commonly cover- 
ed with white lichens : internally it is of a dark br owl colour, 
and very fibrous in its fracture. It has at first a “sweetish 
taste, but after being chewed some time, it becomes extreme- 
ly nauseous and bitter. Dr Wright says he made use of this 
bark in all cases where Peruvian bark was indicated, and with 
the greatest success. It has often been confounded with the 
cinchona floribunda (Willdenow’s 7th species), so excellently 
analysed by Fourcroy, under the title of the Cinchona of 
Domingo, and which, taken internally, is apt to excite vomits 
ing and purging. - 


CiTRUus. 

Willd. g. 1391. Polyadelphia Icosandria.—Nat. ord. Poma- 
cee. 

Sp. 2. Cirrus aurantium. Var. Hispalense. Lond. Dub. 

Seville orange. 


Off—The fruit, juice and rind of the fruit, unripe fruit and 
distilled water Fthie flowers. 

a) AURANTIY BAccH. /ond. 

6) Crrri sAURANTIZ ERUCTUS sUccUS. Td. 
AURANTID HISPALENSIS FRUCTUS succUS. Dub. 

c) CiTRI AURANTIT FRUCTUS CORTEX EXTERIOR. Ed. 
AURANTII CORTEX; baccarum cortex. exterior. jond.. 
AURANTIT HISPALENSIS EPIDERMIS FRUCTUS. Dub. « 

d) AURANTIL HISPALENSIS FRUCTUS IMMATURUS. Dub. 

e) AURANTIT HISPALENSIS FLORUM AQUA STILLATITIA. Dub. 


THE orange tree is a beautiful evergreen, a native of Asia, 
but now abundantly cultivated in the southern parts © 
furope, and in the West-India islands. There are several 
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varieties of this species, but they may be all referred to ihe 
tter or Seville orange, and the sweet. or China orange. 

_ The leaves are neither so aromatic nor so bitter as the rind 
of the fruit. 

have been long in great esteem as a perfume; their taste :is 
somewhat warm, accompanied with a degree of bitterness. 
They yield their flavour by infusion to rectified spirits, and in 
distijation both to spirit and water (aqua florum naphe): 
the bitter matter is dissolved by water, and on evaporating 
the decoction, remains entire in the extract. : 

A very fragrant red-coloured oil, distilled from these 
flowers, is brought from Italy, under the name of Olewm, or 
fssentia Neroli; but oil of behen, in which orange flowers 
have been’ cigested, is frequently substituted for it : the fraud, 
however, is easily detected, as the real oil is entirely volatile, 
and the adulterated is not. ! 
sh The juice of oranges is a grateful acid liquor, consisting 
principally of citric acid, syrup, extractive, and mucilage. : 

_ The outer yellow rind of the fruit is a grateful aromatic 
bitter. : 

' The unripe fruit dried are called Curagoa oranges. They 
vary from the size of a pea to that of a cherry. They are 
bitterer than the rind of ripe oranges, but not so aromatic, 
and are used as a stomachic. 

Medical use—The leaves have been celebrated by some. 
eminent physicians as a powerful antispasmodic in convulsive 
disorders, and especially in epilepsy ; with others, they have 
entirely failed. Orange flowers were at one time said to be 
an useful remedy in convulsive and epileptic cases; but ex- 
perience has not confirmed the virtues attributed to them. As 
by drying they lose their virtues, they may be preserved for 
this purpose by packing them closely in earthen vessels, with 
half their weight of muriate of soda. The juice of the fruit is 
of considerable use in febrile or inflammatory distempers, for 
allaying heat, quenching thirst, and promoting the salutary’ 
excretions : it is likewise:of use in genuine scorbutus, or sea- 
scurvy. Although the Seville, or better orange, as it-is called, 
has alone a place in our Pharmacopeeias, yet the China, or 
$wect orange, is much more employed. its juice is milder, 
and less acid; and is very frequently used in its most simplé 
State with preat advantage. Dy Wright applied the roasted 
pulp as a poultice to fetid sores, in the West Indies, with very 
‘reat success. 

The rind proves an excellent stomachic and carminative, 
promoting appetite, warming the habit, and strengthening the 


The flowers (flores naphe) are highly odoriferous, and — 
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tone of the viscera... Orange-peel appears to be considerably 


warmer than that of lemons, and to abound more with essen= 
tial oil; to this circumstance, therefore, due regard ought to 


be had in the use of these medicines. The flavour of the for- 
mer is likewise supposed to be less perishable than that of the | 


fatter. 


Sp. 1. Crrrus Mepica. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Lemon tree. 


Off-—The juice and the outer rind of the fruit, and the vo= 


latile oil of the outer rind. 
_ @) CivRi MEDICH Fructus. Ed. 
Limones. Lond. 
6) Limonis rrucrus succus. Dub. 
¢) CiTRI MEDICA CORTEX Fructus. “Fd. 
Limonum cortex. Lond. 
LIMONIS FRUCTUS EPIDERMIS. Dub. « 


d ) C17R1 MEDICH CORTICIS FRUCTUS OLEUM VOLATILE. Ed. 
LiMONIS FRUCTUS EPIDERMIDIS OLEUM ESSENTIALE. Dub, 


THE juice of lemons is analogous to that of oranges, from 


which it only differs in containing more citric acid and less 


syrup. ‘The quantity of the former is indeed so great, that 
the acid has been named from this fruit, Acid of Lemons, 
and is commonly prepared from it. The simple expressed 


juice will not keep, on account of the syrup, extractive, muci- | 


lage, and water, which cause it to ferment. 


The yellow peel is an clegant aromatic, and is frequently — 


employed in stomachic tinctures and infusions: it 1s consider-_ 
ably less hot than orange pecl, and yields in distillation with 
water a small quantity of essential oil: its flavour is neverthe- 
less more perishable, yet does not arise so readily with spirit 
of wine; for a spiritous extract made from lemon-peel pos- 
sesses its aromatic taste and smell in much greater perfection | 
than an extract prepared in the same manner from the orange 
peel. i 
Med. use-—Lemon juice is a powerful and agreeable anti- 
septic. Its powers are much increased, according to Dr 
Wright, by saturating it with muriate of soda. This mixture 
he recommends as possessing very great efficacy in dysentery, 
remittent fever, the bellyach, putrid sore throat, and as being 
perfectly specific in diabetes and lienteria. Citric acid 1s of- 
ten used with great success for allaying vomiting: with 
this intention it is mixed with carbonate of potass, from 


which it expels the carbonic acid with effervescence. ‘This 


mixture should be drunk as soon as it.is made; or the carbo- 


/ 
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nic acid gas, on which the auti-emetic power of this mixture 
chiefly depends, may be extricated in the stomach itself, by 
first swallowing the carbonate of potass dissolved in water, 
nd drinking immediately afterwards the citric acid properly 
sweetened. The doses are about a scruple of the carbonate 
dissolved in eight or ten drachms of water, and an ounce of 
lemon juice, or an equivalent quantity of citric-acid. | 

_ Lemon juice is also an ingredient in many pleasant refrige- 
rant drinks, which are of very great use in, allaymg febrile 
‘heat and thirst. Of these, the most generally useful is lemo- 
nade, or diluted lemon juice, sweetened. Lemonade, with 
the addition of a certain quantity of any good ardent 
spirit, forms. the well-known beverage, Punch, which | is 
sometimes given as a cordial to the sick. The German 
writers order it to be made with arrack, as rum and brandy, 
they say, are apt to occasion headach. But the fact is direct- 
ly the reverse ; for of all spirits, arrack is most apt to produce 
headach. ‘The lightest and safest spirits are those which con- 
tain least essential oil, or other foreign matters, and which 
have been kept the longest time after their distillation. 


Coccus cacti, v. s. Coccinella. Fd. 
’ Coccus, s. s. Coccus cacti. ond. 
CoccINELLA, s. s. Coccus cacti. Dub. 
-. Cochineal. 


_ Cocuineat is the dried body of the female of a hemipte- 
rous insect. It is found only in Mexico, on the leaves of the 
opuntia, or nopal (cactus coccinelliferus). ‘The wild cochineal, 
which is covered with a silky envelope, is less valuable than 
the cultivated cochineal, which is without that covering 3 grows 
toa larger size, and furnishes a finer and more permanent co- 
lour. The Spaniards endeavour to confine both the insect, 
and the plant on which it feeds, to Mexico. But this attempt 
at monopoly will, we hope, be frustrated, by the exertions of 
some gentlemen in the Kast Indies. The male only is farnish- 
ed with wings; the female has none, and remains constantly 
attached to the leaf cf the cactus. During winter, the Mexi- 
cans preserve these insects, with the succulent leaves to which 
they are attached, in their houses. In spring, after the rainy 
season is over, they are transferred to the living plants, and in 
a few days they lay innumerable eggs, and die. ‘They are col- 
lected three times in the year; first, the dead mothers are ga- 
thered, as soon as they have Jaid their eggs; in three or four 
months, the young, which have grown to a suflicient size, are 
collected ; and in three or four months more, al! the young are 
collected, large and small indiscriminately, except those which 
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they preserve-for breeding next year. They are killed by in- 
closing them in’a bag, and dipping them in hot water, and by 
exposing them, on iron plates, to the heat of the fire. 800,000 
pounds are brought annually to Europe ; cand each pound con- 
tains at least 70, 000 imsects. rom their appearance, when 


"brought to us, they were long supposed to be the seed of some 


plant. They are small, irregular, roundish bodies, of a blackish » 
red colour on the outside, and a bright purple red within, 
Their taste is acrid, bitterish, and astringent. ‘They are used 
chiefly for the sake ‘of the fine colour which they produce, and 

they are principally consumed by the scarlet dyers. In phar- | 
macy, they are employed to give a beautiful red to sdme tinc-| 
tures. | Their colour is easily extracted, both by alcohol, wa- 

ter; and water of ammonia; and in the dried insect it is not 

impaired by keeping for any length of time. 

Neumann got fork 1920 grains, 1446 watery extract ; and 
in another experiment, from the same quantity, 1430 aleoho- 


lic.. ‘The former was extremely gelatinous. ; 

Medical use —They have ben lately recommended as an’ 
anodyne. aes, 

CocHLEARIA. 

Willd. g. 1228. Smith, Flor. Brit. g. 297. Tetradynamia Sie 
liculosa.—Nat. ord. Stliquose. ‘ 

Sp. 1. Willd. et Smith. CocuiEsRia OFFicrNauis. Ld. | 

» Dub. 

Common scurvy-grass. 

Of -—The plant. 

CocHLEARLE OFFICINALIS HERBA. Ed. . 


CocHLEARLE HERBA. Dub. 


‘Tuis.is an annual plant, which grows on the sea-shore of 
the northern countries of Iuurope, and is sometimes cultivated 
im gardens. When fresh, it has a peculiar smell, especially 
when bruised, and a kind of saline acrid taste, which it loses 
completely by drying, but which it imparts, by distillation, te 
water or alcohol. It ‘alts furnishes, an essential oil, the smell 
of which is extremely pungent. fi 

Medical use-—'The fresh plant is a gentile st imuantand diu- 
retic, and is chiefly used for the cure of seatscurvy. It may 
be eaten in substance, in any quantity, or the juice may be ex- 
pressed from it, or it may be infused in wine or water, or its 
virtues may be extracted by distillation. ‘The juice is employ- 
ed as a gargle in sore throat, and scorhutic aifections of the § 
gums and mouth. os 


4 
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Sp. 8. Willd. Sp. 4. Smith.  CocHLEaRiA ARMoRAcIA. Ed. 
Lond. Dub. fs (parts 


~ Horse-radish. 


Of —The root. 

* COcHLEARLE ARMORACI® RADIX. Fd. 
‘ Armor cre raprx. Lond. \- Pn 
RAPHANI RUSTICANI RADIX. Dub. ’ 


Horse-RaDIsH is per ennial, and sometimes found about ri- 
ver sides, and other moist places ; for medicinal and culimary 
‘uses, it is cultivated in gardens. It flowers in June, but-rare- 
ly perfects its sceds in this country. ‘The root has a pungent 
‘smell, and a » penetrating s acrid taste ; but.it also contains a. sweet 
juice, which sometimes exudes upon the surface. Both water 
and alcoho! extract its virtues by infusion. By drying, it loses 
‘all its acrimony, becoming first swectish, and afterwards al- 
most insipid : if kept in a cool place, covered with sand, it re- 
Toe its pungency for a considerable time. 

, 3846 parts, according to Neumann, were reduced, by re 
ine, to 1000, and gave ‘of we atery extract 480, and 15 of alco- 
holic; and inversely, 420 alcoholic, and: 480 watery ; all these, 
‘extracts were sweetish, without. pungency. About 15 of vo- 
latile oil, extremely pungent, and heavier than water, arose in 
distillation with water. 

Medical use.—'Vhis root is an extremely penetrating stimu- 
Tus. It excites the solids, and promotes the fluid secretions., 
It has frequently been of service in some kinds of scurvies, and, 
‘other chronic disorders, supposed to proceed from a PCG 
of the juices, or obstructions of the excretory ducts. Syden- 
ham recommends it likewise in dropsies, particularly those,’ 
which sometimes follow intermittent fevers. 





_ Cocos BUTYRACEA. Fd. 
’ Palme.—Nat. ord. Palne. 
© The mackaw tree. 


Off —The fixed oil of the nut, called Palm oil. 
CoclI BUTYRACEA NUCIS OLEUM rixum, Fd. 


Tuis trec is a native of Sonth America. The fruit is trian- 
a yellow, and as big as a plum. The nut or kernel yields 

e oleum palme of the shops. It is first slightly roasted and 
cleaned, and then ground to a paste, first Ina mill, and then 
on a leyigating stone. This paste is gently heated, and mix- - 
ed with 3, its weight of boiling water, “put into a bag, and the 
oil expressed between two heated plates of iron. It yields 
vs or $, of oil. If coloured, this oil may be purified by fil- 
‘tration, when melted. It then has the consistence of butter, 
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a golden yellow colour, the smell of violets, and a sweetish 
taste. When well preserved, it keeps several years without 
becoming rancid. When spoiled, it loses its yellow colour 
and pleasant smell. It is said to be often imitated with ax- 
unge, coloured with turmeric, and scented with Florentine 
iris root. It is rarely used in medicine, and only oe 
as an emollient ointment. 

/Cotcuicum autumNnaLte. Hd. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. ¢. 707. sp. 1. Smith, Flor. Brit. g. 187. sp. 1. Hew 
andria Trigynia.—Nat. ord. Liliacee. 

Meadow saffron. 


Of-—The root in the spring, when the leaves appear. 
CoLcHICI AUTUMNALIS RADIX. Ld. 
CoucHicil RADIX; radix recens.. Lond. 
CotcHicl RADIX primo vere foliis jam apparentibus. Dub, | 


€ 


MEADOW SAFFRON is a perennial bulbous-rooted plant 5 
which grows in wet meadows in the temperate countries of, 
Europe. It flowers in the beginning of autumn, at which 
time the old bulb begins to decay, and a new bulb to be form-) 
ed. In the following May, the new bulb is perfected, and the 
old one wasted and corrugated. It is dug up for medical use 
in the beginning of summer. The sensible qualities of the 
fresh root are very various, according to the plage of growth, 
and season of the year. In autumn it is inert ;. in the begin- ! 
ning of summer, highly acrid. Some have found it to be # : 
corrosive poison; others have eaten it in considerable quanti- 
ty, without experiencing any effect. When it is possessed of 
acrimony, this is of the same nature with that of parle, and 8 | 
entirely destroyed by drying. ‘ 

Medical use Stork, Collin, and Plenk, have Halclipobens its | 
virtues as a diuretic in hydrothor ax, and other dropsies; but 
it is, at best, a very uncertain remedy. ‘The expressed juice i, 
used in Alsace to destroy vermin in the hair. 


CoLomsBa, a non-deseript plant. 


Of—The root. 

CoLoMB RADIX. £d. 

CaALUMB RADEX. Lond, 
CoLtomBo RADIX. Dud. — 3 


‘Tus is the root of an unknown plant, which, however, is. 
conjectured by Willdenow to be a species of bryonia. In the 
garden at Madras a plant of it has at last been raised fromthe 
root. As it ae not yet produced femaie flowers, its genus has. 
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not been ascertained, but it appears to belong to the na- 
ale order of | Monosperméci It was erroneously suppo- 
sed. to have its name from a city in Ceylon, from which it 
is sent over .all India. But we now know ‘that dt is 
produced ‘in Africa, in the country of the’ Cafires, and 
that it forms an important article of commerce with the 
Portuguese at: Mozambique, in the province! of ‘Trang: ee 
It is generally brought in transverse sections, from half a 
inch to three aaeleed in diameter, rarely divided horizonta! hy. 
This is evidently done to» facilitate its crying; for the large 
ieces are.all perforated with heles. ‘Che bhitk is wrinkled aud 
bhi hick, of a dark brown colour on the outside, and bright yel- 
low vshtlin The pith in the ceutre is spongy, yellowish, and 
slightly striped. Its smell is slightly az ‘omatic, and readily 
lost when not preserved in close vessels; its taste: is unplea- 
sant, bitter, and somewhat acrid; the bark las the strongest 
taste; the’pith is almost mucilaginous. ts essential consti- 
tuents are cinchonin, and a great deal uf mucilage. It is ac- 
cordingly: more soluble in water than in alcohol... The ‘tine- 
ture is not precipitated by water, and does not ‘affect the co- 
lour of infusion of turnsole, or solution of red ets of 
iron. 
Medical usei+In India it is much used in diseases atéendell 
with biliows: symptoms, particuls ily in cholera; and it is said 
to be sometimes very effectual in other cases of vomiting. It. 
often produces excellent effects in dyspepsia. Halt a drachm 
of the powder is given repeatedly in the day. 


| Contum mMacuLatuM. ‘Ad: Lond. Duis: 


» Wilid..g: 533. sp. 1. Smith, Flor. Brit g@. 130. sp. 1. Pen- 
tandria Divynia. ie ord: Umbelbuter. 
Hemlock. 


, Of —The leaf, flower, and seed. * 
a) ConiI MACULATI FoLIUM. Ed. 
Coni Foura. Lond. 
“Cicute Froura. Dz. 
b J Com Macutatt semen. Ed. 
' Cicurz SEMINA NoNDUM. Matuns, Dub. 


‘Tuts is'a large biennial uitbeliifersus plant, which grows 
very commonly about the sides of'fields under hedges, and in 
moist shady places. As it may be easily confounded with other 
plants of the same natural order, which are either more viru- 
lent, or less active; we shall give a full deseription of its bota- 
nical characters. T he root is white, long, of the thickness of 
a finger, contains, when it is young, a mi ky juice, and resem- 
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bles both in size and form the carrot. In spring’ it is very 
poisonous, in harvest less.so. The stalk is often three, four, 
and even six feet high, hollow, smooth, not beset with hairs, 
but marked with red or brown spots. ‘The leaves are large, 
and have long and thick footstalks; which, at the lower endl 
assume the form of a groove, and surround the stem. From | 
each side of the fpoistalk other footstalks arise, and trom these 
a still smaller order, on which there are sessile, dark-green, 
shining, lancet-shaped, notched leafits. ‘The umbels are ter- 
minal and compound. ‘The flowers consist of five white heart- 
shaped leaves. ‘The seeds are flat on the one side, and hemis- 
pherical on the other, with five serrated ribs. This last cir- 
cumstace, with the spots on the stalks, and the peculiar very 
nauseous eaaelh of the plant, somewhat resembling the urme of 
a cat, serve to distinguish it from all other plants. We must. 
not be misled by its aticue name Cicuta, to confound it with 
the Cicuta virosa of Linneus, which is one of the most viru- 
lent plants produced in this country, and readily distinguish- 
able from the conium, by having its roots always immersed in. 
water, which those of the conium never are. The possibility 
of this mistake shews the propriety of denominating all vege- 
tables by their systematic namics, as the Edinburgh college now 
do. The other plants which have been mistaken for the co- 
nium maculatum are, the zthusa cynapium, caucalis anthris- 9 
cus, and several specics of cherophyllum, especially the bul- # 
bosum, which, however, is not a native of this country. 
Hemlock should not be gathered unless its peculiar smell be 
strong. ‘The leaves should be collected in the month of June, 
when the plant is in flower. The leafits are to be picked off, 
and the footstalks thrown away. The leafits are then to be 
dried quickly in a hot sun, or rather ontin plates before a fire, Hi) 
and preserved in bags of strong brow, “paper, or powdered B@ 
and kept in close vessels, excluded from the light ; for the light, 
soon dissipates their green colour, and with it the virtues of 
the medicine. 
Med. use—Fresh hemlock contains not only the narcotic, Hi} 
but also the acrid principle; of the latter much, and of thei 
former little is lost by drying. The whole plant is a virulent 
poison; but varying very much in strength, according to cir- 
cumstances. When taken in an over-dosé, it produces verti- 
go, dimness of sight, difficulty of speech, nausea, putrid eruc- 
Bona anxiety, 2emors, and par alysis of the limbs: But Dr 
Stoerk found, that in small doses it may be taken with great 
safety ; and that, without at all disordering the constitution, 
or even producing any sensible operation, it sometimes proves 
.  powerlul remedy i in many obstinate disorders. In scirrhuss 
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the internal and external use of hemlock has been found use- 
ful, but then mercury has been generally used at the same 
time. In open cancer, it often abates the pain,-and is free 
from the constipating effects of opium. _It is likewise used in 
scrofulous tumours and ulcers, and in other iJl-conditioned ul- 
cers. It is also recommended by some in chincough, and va- 
vious other diseases. Its most common, and best form, i is that 
of the powdered’ leaves, in the dose at first of two or three 
grains a-day, which in some cases has been gradually increa- 
sed to upwards of two ounces a-day. An extract from the 
seeds is said to produce giddiness sooner than that from the 
leaves. 


~ConvoLvuLus. - 
Willd. g. $28. Pentanan: 1a Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Campa 
nace. 
Sp. 4. Convorvutus scAmmonta. Ed. lond. Dub: 
| Scammony. 


Off—The gum-resin. 


_ CoNVOLVULI SCAMMONIE GUMMI-RESINA. id. 
SCAMMONIE GUMMI-RESINA. Lond. 
ScaMMONIUM. Dub. 


‘Tue scammony convolyulus is a climbing perennial plant, 
hich grows in Syria, My sia, and Cappadocia. ‘The roots, 
which are very long and thick, when fresh, cortain a miiky 
juice. This is obtained by removing the earth from the up- 
‘per part of the roots, and cutting off the tops obliquely. ‘The 
milky juice which flows out, is collected in a small vessel sunk 
in the earth at the lower end of the cut. Each root furnishes 
only a few drachms, but the produce of several roots is added 
together, and dried in the sun. ‘This is the true and unadul- 
terated scammony. It is light, of a dark-grey celour, but be- 
comes of a whitish yellow when touched with the wet finger, 
is shining in its fracture, has a peculiar nauseous smell, ‘and 
bitter acrid taste, and forms with water a creenish milky fluid, 
without any remarkable sediment. In this state of purity it 
seldom reaches us, but is commonly mixed with the expressed 
juice of the root, and even of the stalks and leaves, and ofte 
with flour, sand, or earth. ‘The best to be met. with in the 
shops comes from Aleppo, i in light spongy masses, having a 
heavy disagreeable smell, friable, and easily powdered, of a shi- 
ning ash colour verging to black ; when powdered, of a light 
grey or whitish colour. An inferior sortis brought from Smyr- 
Nain move compact ponderous pieces, with less smell, not so 
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friable, ‘nd less easily powdered, of a darker colour, not so 


resinous,.and fyll of sand anf other impurities. 


~ Resin is the Pyfncipal constituent of scammony. , Sixteen 





ounces of good Aleppo scammony give eleven ounces of rée- 
‘sin, and three and a half of watery extract.. | | 
Medical use.—Scammony is an efficacious and strong pur- 


gative. Some have condemned it as’ unsafe and uncertain, 


a full dose proving sometimes ineffectual, whilst at others a 
much smaller dose occasions dangerous hypercatharsis. ‘This 
difference, however, is owing entirely to the different circum- 
stances of the patient, and not to any ill quality, or irregula-- 
rity of operation, of the medicine; where the intestines are 
lined with an excessive load of mucus, the scammony passes 


through, without acting upon them; but where the natural 
mucus is deficient, a small dose of this or any other resinous 
cathartic, irritates and inflames. Many have endeavoured to 
diminish the activity of this drug, and to correct its imaginary 


virulence, by exposing it to the fumes of sulphur, dissolving it — 


in acids, and the like ; but these only destroy a part of the 


medicine, without making any alteration in the rest. Scam-_ 


mony in substance, judiciously managed, stands not in need 


of any corrector: if triturated with sugar, or with almonds, it | 


becomes sufficiently safe and mild in its operation. It may 


likewise be conveniently dissolved, by trituration, in a strong | 


decoction of liquorice, and the solution then poured off frony 


the feces. ‘Ehe common dose of scammony is from three to | 


twelve’ grains. s 
\ 


Sp. 61. Convorvunus sALApA. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Jalap. 


Off —The root. 
CONVOLVULI JALAPH RADIX. Ed. 
JALAPZ RADIX. Lond. Dub. 


Jaap is another climbing perennial species of convolvulus. 


It is an inhabitant of Mexico and Vera Cruz, from which it 


was first imported in 1710. It is now cultivated in the bota- 
nical garden of Charlestown, and even grows in the stoves at 
Paris. When recent, the root is white and lactescent ; but it 
is brought to us in thin transverse slices, which are. covered 
with a blackish wrinkled bark, and are of a dark grey colour 
internally, marked with darker’or blackish stripes. It has a 


nauseous smell and taste ;, and when swallowed it affects the § 


threat with a sense of heat, and occasions a plentiful dis- 
charge of saliva. When powdered it has a yellowish grey co- 
lour. WN 
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» Such pieces should be chosen as are most compact, hard, 
weighty, dark-coloured, and abound most with dark circular 
striee and shining points; the light, whitish, friable, worm-ea- 
ten pieces must be rejected, 

-- Slices of briony root are said to be sometimes mixed with 
those of jalap; but these may be easily distinguished by their 
whiter colour, and jess compact texture. | 

Neumann got from 7680 parts, 2480 alcoholic, and then 
by water 1200; and inversely, 2160 watery, besides 360, 
which precipitated during the evaporation, and 1440 alcolio- 
lic: the tincture extracted from 7680 parts, gave, by precipi- 
tation with water, 1920. : . 

Medical use.—Jalap in substance, taken in a dose of abou 
half a drachm, proves an effectual, and in general a safe, pur- 
gative, performing the office mildly, seldom occasioning nau- 
sea or gripes. In hypochondrical disorders, and hot bilious 
temperaments, it gripes violently, if the jalap be good; but 
rarely takes due effect as a purge. An extract originally made 
by water purges almost universally, but weakly; and at the 
same time has a considerable effect by urine: what remains 
after this process gripes violently. ‘The pure resin, prepared 
‘by alcohol, occasions most violent gripings, and other distress- 
ing symptoms, but scarcely proves at all cathartic: triturated 
with sugar, or with almonds, into the form ofan emulsion, or 
dissolved in spirit, and mixed with syrups, it purges plentiful, 
ly in a small dose, without oceasioning much disorder ; the 
part of the jalap remaining after the separation of the resin 
yields to water an extract, which has no effect as a cathartic, 
byt operates powerfully by urine. 


Copalrera orricinaLis. Lid. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 880. sp. 1. Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Lumose. 

Copaiva tree. 

{ 

Officinal.— The resin called Balsam of copaiva. 

CoOPAIFERZ OFFICINALIS RESINA Liguipa. Lid. 

Copaipa ; resina liquida, Lond. 

BaisamMom copaive. Dub. ; 


: 


Tue tree which produces this resin is a native of the Spa- 
nish West-India islands, and of some parts of South America. 
It grows to a large size, and the resinous juice flows in consi- 
slerable quantities from incisions made in the trunk. 
‘The juice is clear and transparent, of a whitish or pale yel- 
ftowish colour, an agreeable smell, and a bitterish pungent 
taste. [t is usually about the consistence of oil, or a little 
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thicker ; when long kept, it becomes nearly as thick as honey, 
retaining its clearness : but it has not been observed to grow 


dry or solid, as most of the other resinous juices do. The best 


resin of copaiva comes from Brazil; but we sometimes meet 
with a thick sort, scarcely or not at all transparent, and gene- 
rally having a portion of turbid watery liquor at the bottom, 


This is probably either adulterated by the mixture of other 


substances, or has been extracted by decoction from the bark 


and branches of the tree: its smell and taste are much less ( 


pleasant than those of the genuine resin. 


Pure resin of copaiva dissolves entirely in alcohol: the so- 


lution has a very fragrant smell. Distilled with water, it yields” 


a large quantity of a limpid essential oil, but no benzoic acid: 


it is tier efore not a balsam, but a combination. of resin and vo- | 


latile oil. Neumann says that it effervesces with a ana am- 
monia. 

Medical use. —The resin of copaiva is an useful corro- 
borating detergent medicine, but in some degree irritating. It 
str engthens the nervous system, tends to lope the belly 5 3; ie 


large doses it proves purgative, promotes urine, and is sup- 
posed to clean and heal exulcerations i in the urinary passages » 


more effectually than any of the other resinous fluids. Fuller 


observes, that it gives the urine an intensely bitter taste, but 


not a violet smell, as the turpentines do. 


This resin has ‘been principally celebrated in gleets, and the. 


fluor albus, and externally as a vulnerary. 

The dose of this medicine rarely exceeds 20 or 30 grape 
though some authors direct 60, or upwards. It may be con- 
veniently t taken in the form of an oleosaccharum, or in that of 
an emulsion, into which it may be reduced, by triturating it 
with almonds, with a thick mucilage of oum-arabie, or with the 
pe of eggs, till they are well incor orporated, and then gradual- 
y adding a pr oper quantity of water. . 


CoRIANDRUM sativum. Ed. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. 2. 552.'sp.. 1. Smith, Flor. Brit. g. 142. sp. 1. Pene 
tandria Digynia-—Nat. ord. Umbellata, © 

Coriander. | 


‘ 
Off —The seeds. 
CoRIANDRI SATIVI SEMEN. Ld. 
Corianpri semina. Lond. Dub. 


CorIANDER is an annual, umbelliferous plant, a native of | 
the south of Europe, found wild about Ipswich, and in some ff 


parts of Essex, though Dr Smith does not consider, it as indi- 
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genous; and differing from all the others of that class, in pro- 
ducing spherical seeds. Their smell, when fresh, is strong 
and disagreeable, but by drying becomes sufficiently grateful. 
‘They are recommended as carminative and stomachic. 


Crocs sativus. Hd. Dub. 

Crocus sativus (ancuicus.) Lond. 

Willd. g. 92. sp..1. Smith, Flor. Brit. g. 16. sp. 1. Trian- 
dria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Liliacee. re 


Saffron crocus. Pa 
Of-—The summits of the pistils, called Saffron. 
Crocit sticgMata. Lond. 

‘Crocus ; floris stigma. Ld. Dub. 


Crocus is a bulbous-rooted perennial plant, probably a na- 
tive of the Kast, although it is now found wild in England, 
_and other temperate countries of Kurope. It is very general- 
ly cultivated as an ornament to our gardens, and in some 
places for the saffron, which is formed of the dried summits 
_of the pistil. Each flower has one pistil, the summit of which 
is deeply divided into three slips, which are of a dark orange- 
red colour, verging to white at the base, and are smooth and 
shining Their smell is pleasant and aromatic, but narcotic ; 
their taste a fine aromatic bitter, and they immediately give a 
deep yellow colour to the saliva when chewed. The flowers are 
gathered early in the morning, just before they open; the 
summits of the pistils are picked out, very carefully dried by 
the heat of a stove, and compressed into firm cakes. The 
English saffron is superior to what is imported from other 
countries, and may be distinguished by its blades being 
broader. On the continent, they reckon the Austrian and the 
French from Gatinois the best. The Spanish is rendered 
useless by being dipt in oil, with the intention of preserving 
it. Saffron should be chpsen fresh, not above a year old, in 
close cakes, neither dry, nor yet very moist ; tough and firm 
in tearing; difficultly pulverizabie; of a fiery orange-red co- 
jour, within as well as without; of a strong, acrid, diffusive 
smell; and capable of colouring a very large proportion of 
water or alcohol. Szxffron which does not colour the fingers 
when rubbed between them, or stains them with oil, has little 
smell or taste, or a musty or foreign flavour, is too tender, and 
has a whitish, yellow, or blackish colour, is bad, It is said 
that it is sometimes adulterated with the fibres of smoked 
beef, and with the flowers of the carthamus tinctorius, calendula 
officinalis, &c. The imposition may be detected by the ab- 
Sence of the white ends, which may be observed in the yeal 
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saffren, by the inferior colouring power, and by the want of 
sinell, or by aniunpleasant smell, “when. thrown on:live coals. 
By distillation with water, saftron furnishes a small propor-' 
tion of essential oil, of 2 golden yellow colour, heavier than 
water, and. possessing the characteristic smell in an eminent. 
degree. According to Her mbstacdt, the soluble matter; of — 
saffron is extractive nearly pure. Neumann obtained from _ 


430 dried saftren, 360 grains of watery extract which was so-~. 


luble in alcohol, except 24 of a colourless matter like sand, | 


and afterwards 20 of alcoholic; and inversely, 220 of alcoho- 

lic extract entirely soluble in water, and then 90 of.sye tery, 
On account of te great volatility of the aromatic part, of 

the saffron, it ae: be wrapt up in bladder, and preserver din 
a box or tin cas 


» Medical es pier on is a yery elegant aromatics besides 


the virtues which it has in common with s all the bodies lof) that 
class, it has been alleged that it raises.the spirits:and im large 
doses occasions: iminoderate mirth, involuntary: laughter, and 
the other effects which follow from the abuse: of spiritous li- 
quors. It is said to be particularly serviceable in hysteric de~ 
pressicns, or obstructions of the uterine seeretions, where 
other aromatics, even those of the more generous kind, have 

little effect. Lut the experiments of Dr Alexander and Dr 
fi. Cullen shew, that it is much less powerful:than was once 


imagined : so that of late the estimation in which it was held 


as a medicine has been on the decline. 


CROTON ELEUTHERIA, Swartz. prod. Ed. 
“CROTON CASCARILLA.. Dub. Lond. 

Willd. g. Y713. sp. 2. Monoecia Monadelphia.—Not. ord, 
Pricocec. 
1) Eleutheria, or Cascarilla. 


Of .— The bark. ! 
‘ CROTONIS ELEUTHERLE CORTEX, Ed. 
CASCARILLE CORTEX. Lond. Dub. 


Tuts bark is imported into Europe from the Bi damals islands) 
and. par ticularly from one of them of the name of IMleutheria; 


from which its trivial name is derived. But Dr YW ‘right t also’ 


feund the trec on the sea-shore:in Jamaica; where it 18 ¢com- 


mon, and rises to abeut twenty feet in heig 


cht: It is the Clntia~ 


a 


Bluteria of Linneus: the bark of whose Croton caséarilla has * 


none of the sensible qualities of the cascarilia of the shops. 
This bark is in general imported either in curled pieces, or 
rolled up into short quills, about an inch in width, somewhat 


resembling in appearance the Peruvian bark. Its fracture ig 
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biabetts and close, of a dark bhowa colour. It is covered | 


with a rough’ whitish =: ike : and: in the inside it is of 


mer 


a brownish cast. : 
- It has a light sohianbla smelly anda madarately bitter taste, 
with some aromatic warmth. It burns readily, and yields, 
when burning, a very fragrant’ smell, resembling that’ of 
musk; a property which distinguishes the casearilla from’ all 
other’ barks: has 
Its active wohistithidnits are aromatic voutilé oil and sieies 
betractive. Its virtues are partially extracted by water, and 
totally by alcohol; but it is most Bb ening when aii in ii 
stance. 
« Medical use.--It produces a sense of heat, and excites the 
action of the stomach ; and it is therefore a good and pleasant 
stomachic, and may be employed with advantage in flatulent 
colics, internal heemorrhagies, dysenteries, diarrhoeas)’ and ‘sI- 
muar disorders. comes bats 
As the essential oil is dissipated in making the exfract, ‘this 
preparation acts as a simple bitter. It was: much: employed 
by the Stahlians in intermittent fever, from their fear. of using 
Cinchona bark, to w 2 ae however, it is much inferior 4 a effi. 


ais : ( ; [ : 292 Of ; a sd 
) atte i brs 

| Cucumis coroeynas, Kad. Duh: oat ¢ beinea 
Willd. g. 1741, . Monaccia Syagenesia.—Nat,' ord. Cia 


curbitacce. 
Coloquintida, or ete apple. Dek. TAG ai®) 


Off —The medullary part of the fruit. 

CUCUMERIS COLOCYNTHIDIS FRUCTUS, cortice semiinibarsdue 
abjectis. Zd. 

COLOCYNTHIDIS PULPA, pomarum pulpa. Log. 

CoLocynrius, fructus medulla. “Dub. . 


Tuis is an annual plant of the gourd kind, a native of Tur- 
key. The fruit is Re ut the size of an orange ;_ its medullary 
part, freed from the rind and seeds, is alone made. use of in 
medicine ; this is very light, white, spongy, composed of mem- 
branous jeaves) of an extremely bitter, nauseous, acrimonious 
taste. It is gathered in autumn when it begins to turn yellow, 
and is then peeled and dried quickly, either ina stove’ or in 
the sun. In the latter case it should be covered with paper! 

Newiann got from'7680 parts 1680 alcoholic'extract, and 
belie, 160 wiitery 5 and inver sely; 3600 watery, ‘and 94 alco- 

olie. 


Medical use. aaCaiey Hit is one of the nidst powerful and 


most violent cathartics. Many eminent physicians condemn 


\ 
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it as dangerous, and even deleterious : atlas recommend ? 
not. only as an efficacious purgative, but likewise as an altera- 
tive in obstinate chronical disorders. It i is certain that colo- 
eynth, in the dose of a few, grains, acts with great vehemence, 
disorders the body, and. sometimes occasions a discharge of 
blood. Many attempts, have been made te correct its virn- 
lence by the addition of acids, astrin gents, and the like: these 
may lessen the force of the colocy neh, but no otherwise than 
might be equally done by a reduction of the dose. The best 
method of abating its, virulence, without diminishing its pur- 
gative virtue, seems to be by triturating it wath gummy fom 
naceous substances, or the oily seeds. %y 


TT ancvian CYMINUM. Lond. 
. Willd. g. 547, pel Pentanidria Monogynta.—Nat. ord 
Umbellate. ! ie 
Cummin. 


Of-—The seeds. 


CuMINI SEMINA.’ f 


THE cummin is an annual anbellerbuly plant, i in 1 appearance 
res¢mbling fennel, but much smaller. It is a native of Egypt; 
but the seeds used in Britain are brought chiefly from Sicily 
and Malta. Cummin seeds have a bitteriah warm taste, ace 
companied with an atomatic flavour, not of the most agrees 
able kind, residing 1 in a volatile oil. 

ot 
Cuprum. Lond. Ed. Dub. 
Copper. 
, Coprer is found i in many countries. 
a. In its metallic state: 
1. Crystallized. 
2. Alloyed with arsenic and ir on. 
3. Sulphuretted. 
8, Oxidized : 
~~ 4, Uncombined. 
5. Combined with carbonic acid. 
i Bye ed Retell BM ache sulphuric acid. 
OY tenements ALBOTNICS ACI: 


The general properties of copper have been already. enume 
vated. 1, 

Copper has more smell and taste than almost any other 
metal. Its effects, when taken into the stomach, are highly de- 
leterious, and often fatal. It particularly affects the primae 
vle, exciting excessive nausea, vomiting, colic pains, and 
- purging, sometimes of blood, or, though more rarely, obsti- 
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ate constipation. It also produces agitation of ‘the mind, 
headach, vertigo, delirium ; renders the pulse'small and reli 
he countenance pale, and causes fainting, convulsions, para- 
ysis, and apoplexy. When any of these symptoms occur, we 
must endeavour to obviate the action of the poison. by hie ge 
and copious draughts of oily and mucilaginous liquors, or to des 
stroy its virulence by solutions of potass, or sulphuret of potass. 
Poisoning from copper is most commonly the effect of igno- 
rance, accident, or carelessness ; and toc many examples are 
met with of fatal consequences ensuing from eating food which 
iad been dressed in copper vessels not well cleaned from: the 
ust which they had contracted by being exposed to the action 
of air and moisture; or pickles, to which a beautiful green 
colour had been given, according to the murderous dir ections 
of the most popular cookery bocks, by’ boiling them: with 
halfpence, or allowing them’ to stand in a brass pan until a 
sufficient quantity of verdigris was formed. : 
Great care ought to be taken that acid liquors, or, even wa- 
ter, designed for imterndl use, be not suffered to stand long in 
vessels made of copper, otherwise they will dissolve somuch of 
he metal as will give them dangerous properties. But the sure 
preventive of these accidents is to banish copper utensils from 
the kitchen and laboratory. The presence of copper in any 
suspected liquor is easily detected by inserting into it/a piece 
of polished steel, which will soon be coated with copper, or by 
dropping into it some carbonate of ammonia, which will pro- 
duce a beautiful blue colour if any copper be present. 

But although copper be thus dangerous, some preparations 
of it are in certain cases used with ereat advantage both ex- 
ternally and interially. 


The chief of these are, 


. The sub-acetate of copper. 

. The sulphate of copper. 

» The sub-sulphate of copper and ammonia. 

. The muriate of copper and ammonia. 

. A solution of the sulphate of copper and super-sulphate 
of alumina in sulphuric acid. 


Or em GO bl 


As the two first of these are never prepared by the apothe- 
cary, but bought by xy him from the manufacturer, they are in- 
serted i in the list of Finainrid medica. 


4. 


SUB-ACETAS CUPRI, Vv. s. Airugo. Eid. 

ALRUGO, s s. Sub-acetas cupri impura, Lond. 
AiRruGo, s. s. Sub-acetas cupri. Dub, 
Sub-acetate of copper. Ver digris. 
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stalks of the grape, which have been made to ferment after 


commissioners, who beat it well with wooden mallets, and 


wide, in: which it is dried by exposing it to the airjand sun, 


rated with earth or gypsum. Its purity may be tried by 


-fauces, and deserves to be carefully tried in cancerous sores. 
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THE preparation of this substance was almost confined to 
Montpelier in France, owing chiefly to an excellent regulation 
which existed, that no verdigris could. be sold until it had been 
examined and found of sufficiently good quality. For since 
that regulation has been abolished, Chaptal informs us, that so 
many abuses have crept into the manufacture, that the Mont- 
pelier verdigris has lost its decided superiority of character. 
{t is prepared by stratifying copper plates with the'husks and 


the wine has been expressed from them.) In from ten to 
twenty days, when the husks become white, the plates of cop- 
per are taken out, ‘and ‘their surfaces are found to be covered 
with detached. and silky crystals. They are’now placed on 
edge, with their surfaces in contact, in the corner of a cellar, 
and alternately dipt in water, and replaced to dry every seven 
or eight days, for six or eight times. By this management 
the plates swell, and are everywhere covered with a coat of 
verdigris, which is easily separated with a knife. In this 
state it is.only a paste, and is sold by the manufacturers to 


pack it upin bags of white leather, a foot high, and ten inches 


until the loaf of verdigris cannot be pierced with the point of 
a knife. i 7 fig hig 
Sub-acetate of copper should be of a bluish-green colour, 
dry and difficult to break, and should neither deliquesce, have 
a salt taste, contain any black: or white spots, nor be adulte- 


diluted sulphuric acid, in which the sub-acetate dissolves. en- 
tirely, and the impurities remain behind. $ 

Verdigris, as it comes to us, is generally mingled with stalks 
of the grape; they may be separated, in pulverization, by dis- 
continuing the operation, as soon as what remains seems to be 
almost entirely composed of them. | | 

Medical use.—Verdigris is seldom or never used internally. 
Some writers highly extol it as an emetic, and say, that a 
grain or two act as soon as received into the stomach ; but its 
use has been too often followed by dangereus consequences to 
allow of its employment. Verdigris, applied externally, proves 
a gentle detergent and escharotic, and is employed to destroy 
callous edges, or fungous flesh in wounds. It is also advari- 
tageously applied to scorbutic ulcers of the mouth, tongue, or 
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|. SULPHAS cUPRI, v. s. Cuprum) vitriolatum 5 . vitrioleum coe- 
eum. id. 

| SuLPHAS CUPRI, V. Ss. Vitsoleumn. Pe aalcink “Dub. 

Cupri SULPHAS, s.'s. Sulphas eupri.- Lond. 

- Sulphate of copper. Blue vitriol. 


| Tus metalic salt is rarely formed: yc combbtiviany directly 
fits component parts; but it is obtained, either by evaporating 
mineral waters which contain it, or by acidifying native sul- 
phuretted copper, by exposing it tothe action of airand miois- 
pare, or by burning its sulphur... \,, 

“When pure it has a deep blue colour, eet is crystallized 
i venerally i in long rhoniboids. It effloresces slightly i in the air, 
is soluble in four parts of water at 60°, and in two at 212°, 
and is insoluble ‘in alcohol. By heat it loses, first its water of 
lcrystallization, and afterwards all its acid. It is decomposed 
by the alkalies and earths, and some of the metals, the alka- 


; ine carbonates, borates, and phosphates, and some metallic 


“Tt is composed of, 
Copper, 24°). - a | 
Oxygen, 8 ¢ 42 hydro-oxide of copper. 
Water, 10 : 
Cte 33 sulphuric acid. 
25 water of crystalliza ation. 





100 — 

| Medic al use. ls Wh sulphate of copper has astrong, styptic, 
metallic taste, and is chiefly used externally as an escharotic 
| for destroying warts, callous, edges, and fungous excrescences, 
jas a stimulant application to ill-conditioned ulcers, and as a 
| /styptic to bleeding surfaces. 'Taken internally, it operates, in 
very small doses, : as 2 very powerful emetic. It has, however, 
been exhibited in incipient phthisis pulmonalis, intermittent 
a and, epilepsy 5 ; but its use is not free from danger. 


meee bes SscoLyMus. Ed. - 


| Nat. ord. Composite pee 
i. Artichoke... 


Oficinal—Folium. | ‘The leaves. . 


| Tue artichoke is'a perennial plant, indigenous i in he south 
of Europe, but very oid tase cultivated’ in’ our. gar dens for 
i culinary purposes. 


iy 
% 





Willd. g. 1436. sp. 2. Syngenesia Polygamia equal 


The leaves are bitter, and ala by spree a consider- 
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able quantity of juice, which is said to be diuretic, and 
have been ny used in dropsy. 
Davune mezereum. Fd. Tond. Dub. ' 
Willd. g.773.sp.1. Smith, Flor. Brit. g. 194. sp. 1. Octan- 
dria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Veprecule. 
_ Mezercon, spurge olive. 


OFF. —The bark of the root. 
DAPHNES MEZEREI RADICIS CORTEX. Ed. 
MezeEREI cortex. Lond. Dub. 


Mezereon is a shrub which grows in woody situations in 
the northern parts of Europe, ‘and is admitted into our gar- 
dens from its flowering in winter. ‘The bark, which is taken 
from the trunk, lar ger branches, and root, is thin, striped, 
reddish, commonly” covered with a brown cuticle, has n 
smell, and when chewed, excites an insupportable sensation -o! 
burning in the mouth and throat. When applied to the 
skin in “its recent state, or infused in vinegar, it raises blisters, 

Medical use—The root was long used in the Lisbon diet 
drink, for venereal complaints, par rticularly nodes, and other 
symptoms resisting the use of mercury.’ The bark of the 
root contains most. acrimony, though some prefer the woody 
part. Mezereon has also been used with gocd effects in tu- 
mours and cutaneous eruptions not venereal. 

Dr Cullen says that it acts upon the urine, sometimes 
giving it a filamentous appearance, and upon the perspira- 
tion, ‘without diminishing the strength remarkably; and that, 
in irritable habits, it quickens the pulse, and increases 
the heat of the whole body. But Mr Pearson of the Lock 
Bowie asserts, that excepting a case or two of lepra, in 
which a decoction of this plant conferred temporary benefit, 
he very seldom found it possessed of medical virtues, either in 
syphilis, or in the sequelee of that disease. In scrofula, or in 
cutaneous affections, it is employed chiefly under the form of 
decoction; but it has also been used in powder ; ‘and as it is 
apt to opeasion vomiting and purging, it must be begun in 
grain deses, and gradually increased. It is often combined 
with mercury. 

‘Che berries are still more acrid than the bark, and they 
have even been known to prodace fatal- effects on children, 
who have been tempted by their beauty,to eat them... It is 
said that.they are sometimes infused,in vinegar, to anAKe 7 it 
more ee and tape sign cies 4 { viele 
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Datura stRAMONIUM. £d. Dub. : $ 

\ Willd. g.377. sp. 1. Smith, Blor: Brit. g. 98. sp l, Pentan 
dria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Solanacec. : 

Thorn-apple. James-town weed. 


. Off-—The plant. 7 
DATURZE STRAMONII HERBA. Jd. 
_SrrRaMONII HERBA.. Lud. 


Tuer thorn-apple is an annual plant, a native of America, 

radually diftusing itself from the south to the north, and 
bow even growing wild on dry hills and uncultivated places 
in England, and other parts of Europe. The leaves are dark 
green, sessile, large, egg-shaped, pointed, angular, and deep- 
dy indented, of a disagreeable” smell and nauseous taste. 
Every part of the plant is a strong narcotic poison, producing 
vertigo,” torpor, death. D+ Barton mentions the cases of 
wo British soldiers; who eat it by mistake, for the Chenopo- 
dium album: one became fiirious, and ran about like a’ mad- 
man, and the other died, with the symptoms of genuine teta- 
nus. . The best antidote-to its effects is said to be vinegar. ' 
_ Medical use.—Dy Stoerk first tried it as'a remedy in mania 
and melancholy, with considerable success. Several cases of 
the same diseases were also cured or relieved by 'it, under the 
direction of different Swedish physicians. Dr Barton con- 
siders it to be a medicine of great as ; and although, 
with others, it has frequently failed, it deserves the attention 
of practitioners, and well merits a trial, in affections often in- 
curable by other means. It has also been employed, and 
sometimes with advantage, in convulsive and epileptic affec- 
tions. An ointment pr ‘epared from the leaves has been said 
to give ease in external inflammations and hemorrhoids. 
The inspissated juice of the leaves has been most commonly 
used ; but its exhibition requires the greatest caution. At 
first, a quarter of a grain is a sufficient dose. Dr Barton 
gives it in pow der, beginning with doses.of a few grains, and 
increasing them, in a few days, to 15 or 20. In a case, in 
which it was exhibited to the extent of 30 grains, it dilated 
the pupil of one eye, and produced paralysis of the eye-lids, 
which was removed by blister; and the bruised leaves, .ac- 
cording to Plenk, soften hard and inflamed tumours, and dis- 
cuss tumours in the breasts of nurses, from indurated milk.” rs 

Flufeland gave it in the form of a tincture, prepared’ of 
two ounces of the seeds in four’ ounces of wine, and one of di- 
luted alcohol, in diseases of the mind, | : 
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Daucus carota. Ld, Lond. Dub. ee 

Willd. g. 530, sp. 1. Smith, g. 128. Sp- i. 
Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellatee : 

Carrot. “a 


Off-—The seeds of the wild, sal root of the garden. carrot. 
a) Dauct CAROTH SEMEN. . Lid. 
Davuci syLvEsTRIs sEMINA. Dud. 
Dauci (aGREsTis) semMina. Lond. | 
. 6) Datci (wonTENSIS) RapIx.. Lond. | 






















‘Tuts is a biennial plant, which grows wild in Britain, ou 
is cultivated in great quantities as an article of food. The 
seeds, especially of the wild variety, havea moderately warm 
pungent taste, and an agreable aromatic smell. . They are 
carminative, and are said to be diuretic. The roots, especi- 
ally, of the cultivated variety, contain much mucilaginous and 
‘.saccharine matter, and are therefore highly nutritious an 
Ee When beaten to a pulp, they form an excellent 
application to carcinomatous and ill-conditioned ulcers, allay- 
ing the-pain, checking the suppuration and fetid eure an 
soltening the callous edges. 


Dareuinwey STAPHISAGRIA. Lond. DO ‘a antl 
.. Willd. gi 1061. sp. 13. Polyandria Tris xynia—Nat ond 
Multisilique. 3 r 
_. Stayesacre. 


Of—The seed. 
STrapHISAGRIEZ SEMINA. Lond. Dub. 


STAVESACRE is a biennial plant, a native of the south of fu: 
rope. The seeds are usually brought, from Italy. They ar 
large and rough, of an irregular triangular figure, ‘of a black- 
ish colour on the outside, and yellowish or whitish within ; 
they have a disagreeable smell, and a yery nauseous, bitterish, 
burning taste. . ) 

Neumann got from 480 farts, 45 alcoholic extract, beside 
90 of fixed oil, which separated during the process, and after- 
wards 44 insipid watery, and inver scly, 95 watcry, and them 
by alcohol only one, besides 71 of oil. 

Med. use.—Stavesacre was employed by the re as & 
cathartic; but operates with so much violence, . both upwards 
and dutta ‘ards, that its internal use has been for some time 
almost laid aside. It is chiefly employed in external applica- 
tions for some kinds of cutaneous eruptions, and: for destroy- 
ing lice and other insects ; insomuch, that from’ this virtue if 
has received its name in different languages. 
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_ Diantuus caryoruyiius.) Ed. Dub >) 
Willd. g. 893. sp. 9. Smith, g. 209. sp. 3, — Decandrie 

payne. —Nat. ord. Caryophylle. | 
Clove Gilly-flower. Clove pink, or carnation. 


Of-—The flowers. 3 
DIANTHI CARYOPHYLLI FLos. d. 
© CARYOPHYLLI RUBRI FLORES. ub. 


‘ Tuts species of dianthus is perennial, and is a native of 
Italy, though now found wild on the walls of old castles in 
England “By cultivation, its varieties have increased to a 
very great number, and they form one of the greatest orna- 
ments of our gardens. Most of these are ter el Carnations; 
but the variety which is officinal surpasses all the others in 
the richness of its smell It is also distinguished by,being of 
uniform deep crimson colour, :and having eet tts. pe- 
tals entire, not crenated as the others. It is now scarcely, if 
at all, to be found in Scotland ; and, instead of it, the crim- 
gon carnations are commonly used to give the colour to the 
8} up, while for its flavour it is indebted to the spice clove. 
Their only use in pharmacy is to give a pleasant flavour and 
beautiful colour to an officinal syrup 


« 






















_ Dierraris purpurgs. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
_ Willd. g. 1155. sp. 1. Didynamia Angiospermia—Nat. 
ord. Solanacee. 


_ Foxglove. 


Off—The leaves. 
a iis PURPUREE FoLIuM. Ed. 
 Dierraris Fotra. Lond. Dub. 


~ ; 


Tris is an indigenous biennial plant, very common on 
Bags bonks, and sides of hill lis, in dry, gravelly, or sandy 
soils, and the beauty of its appearance has gained it a place 
m our gardens and shrubberies. ‘The leaves are large, ob- 
Hong, egg-shaped, soft, covered with hairs, and serrated. 
t ey have a bitter, very nauseous taste, with some acrimony. 
Med use. —lts affeats: when taken into the stomach, are, 


: 


"1. To diminish the frequency of the pulse. 
2. To diminish the irritability of the system. 
3. ‘To increase the action of the absorbents. 
4. To increase the discharge by urine. 


In excessive doses, it produces vomiting, purging, dimness 
af sight, MEME delirium, hiccough, convulsions, collapse, 
i* ho \ 
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death For these symptoms, the best remedies’ arc cordials 
and stimulants. 

Internally, digitalis has been recommended, 

1 In inflammatory diseases, from its. very remarkable 
power of diminishing the velocity of the circulation. 

2. In active hemorrhagies, in phthisis. 

.8. In some spasmodie affections, as in spasmodic asthe 
palpitation, &c. 

4. In mania from effusion on the brain. 

5. In anasarcous and dropsical effusions. 

6. In scrofulous tumours i 

7. In aneurism of the aorta, and palpitation, | I have seen I 
alleviate the most distressing symptoms 

Externally, it has been applied to scrofulous tumours. 

It may. be exhibited, 

1. In substance, cither by itself, or conjoined with some 
aromatic, or made into pills, with soap or gum ammoniac 
“Withering directs the leaves to be gathered after the flower. 
ing stem has shot up, and about the time when the blossom 
are coming forth. He rejects thenleaf-stalk, and middle rik 
of the Rives! and dries the remaining part, sie in the sun. 
shine, or before the fire. In this ete. they are easily redu: 
ced to a beautiful green powder, of which we may give, a 
first, one grain twice a-day, and gradually increase the dos 
until it act upon the kidneys, stomach, pulse, or bowels, whe 
its use must be laid aside, or suapended. | 
. 9. In infusion. ‘The same author directs a dvaithelt of th 
; dried leaves to be infused for four hours in eight ounces o 
§ 
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boiling water, and an ounce of any spiritous water to be add 
ed to the strained liquor, for its preservation. Half an ounce 
or an ounce of this infusion may be given twice a-day. ris 
P ~~ 8, In decoction. - Darwin directs that four ounces of: th 
. fresh leaves be boiled from two pounds of water to one, an 
that half an ounce of the strained decoction be taker ever’ 
two hours, for four or more doses. 
| 4. In tincture. Put one ounce of the dried leaves, | aed 
‘ powdered, into four ounces of diluted alcohol’; let the mixtur. 
stand by the fire-side twenty-four hours, frequently shakin 
the seine and the saturated tincture, as Darwin calls it, mu 
then be separated from the residuum, by straining or decan 
_tation. Tee drops of this tincture may be taken twice o 
thrice a-day. The Edinburgh College use eight ounces of di 
futed alcchol to one of the powder, but let it digest seven days 
5. The expressed juice and extract are not proper Or 
exhibiting this very active remedy. 
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When the digitalis is aided to excite looseness, opium 
nay ‘be advantageously conjoined with it ; and when the bowels 
e tardy, jalap may be given at the’same time, without inter- 
pane with its diuretic effects. During its operation in this 
vay, the patient should drink very freely. T'wo cases of phthisis 
re related by Dr Gregg, in in it prodiicea™ ‘a eras 
ptyalism. | 
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\ , ag ‘y 
‘Doticnos pruriens. Ed. Tond. Dub. ! 

Willd. g. 1349, sp. 16. Diadelphia Decandria.—Nat. ord. 
Prpilioncce 

+ Cow-itch. 


* Officinal—The stiff hairs which cover the pods. 
 DoLicu! PRURIENTIS LEGUMINIS PUBES RIGIDA. Ed. 
- Dourcui puses. Lond. 

“Down SET LEGUMINUM. Dub. 


AL 


_ Tue dolichos is a climbing plant growing in great abun- 

dance in warm climates, particularly i in the West Indies. The 

pods are about four inches long, round, and as thick as a 

man’s finger. On the outside they are thickly beset with stiff 

brown hair s, which, when applied to the skin, occasion a most 

intolerable itching. 

| Med. use.—The ripe pods are dipped in syrup, which is 

wai scraped off with a knife. . When the syrup 1s rendered 

by the hairs as thick as honey, it is fit for use. It acts me- 

thanically as an anthelmintic, occasions no uneasiness in the 

primee vise, and may be safely taken, from a tea-spoontul to a 

table-spoonful in the morning, fasting. ‘The worms are said 

to appear with the second or » third dose; and by means of a 

purge, in some cases the stools have marsistad entirely of 
worms. 

‘ ei 

; BR ossces contRAsERVA. Ed. Lond. 

b Willd. g. 244, Sp. 5. Tetandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 

peabride. 

mm Contrayerva. 

: ' Officinal—The root. 

 Dorstent# conTRAJERVE RADIX. Ld. 

Con TRAJERVE RADIX Lond. 


_ Tars'plant is pagal ep and grows in South America, and 
some of the Caribaean islands. 

- The root is knotty, an inch or two long, and absue half an 
inch thick, of a reddish brown colour externally, and pale 
pahin: long, rough, slender fibres shoot out from all sides of 
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it ; and are generally loaded with small round knots. It has a 
peculiar | kind of aromaiic smell, and a somewhat astringent, | 
warm, bitterish taste, with a light and sweetish kind of acri- | 
-mony, when long chewed : the Flores have little taste orsmell ; 
the tuberous part, therefore, should be alone chosen. an 
This root contains so much mucilage, that a decoction of i it 
avill not pass through the filter. Neumann got from 480 parts, 
190 watery extr act, and afterwards with alcohol 7, and ine | 
versely, 102 alcoholics and 60 watery. I find that ae tincture | 
reddens infusion of lithmus, is precipitated by water, and has” 
no effect on the salts of iron. 

Medical use. —Contrayerva is a gentle stimulant and diaall | 
phoretic, and is sometimes given in exanthematous diseasesy, 
hard and dysentery. Its dose is about half a drachm. iq 


| 
ij 





Eryneium maritimum. Dub. q 
Willd. g. 518, sp. 6. Smith, g. 121, sp. 1. Pentandria Mog | 
nogynia.— Nat. ord. Umbellate. | 


Sea-eryngo, Sea-holly. 


Cfficinal—The root. 
ERRYNGII RADIX. 


Tuis plant grows plentifully on some of our oun and orae 
velly shores. It is perennial, and flowers in July and August. | | 
The roots are slender and very long; of a pleasant sweetish 
taste, which, on chewing them for some time, is followed by a 
light degree of aromatic - warmth and acrimony. They are ac- 9 
counted | aperient and diuretic, and have also been celebrated 
as aphrodisiac ; their virtues, however, are too weak to admit 
them under the head of medicines. 


a 


EUGENIA CARYOPHYLLATA. Dub. Lond. 

CaAROPHYLLUS AROMATICUS. Ed. ¥ 

Willd. g. 972, sp. 24. Icosandria Monosginitiers; Nat. ord. 
Hesperidea. : 

The clove tree. 


Officinal—The calyx, flower-bud and its essential oil 

a) CARYOPHYLLI AROMATICI FLORIS GERMEN. Ed. 
CaryoPpHYLu. Lond. 
CaRYOPHYLLI AROMATICE CALYX. Dub. 

6) CARYOPHYLLI AROMATICI OLEUM VOLATILE. Ld. | 
CaryvopHyYLLi OLEUM. Lond. 4 


CaRYOPHYLLI AROMATIC OLEUM ESSENTIALE. Dub. - | 


Tuis is a beautiful tall tree, a native of the Molucca islands. § 
The Dutch, from a desire of monopolizing the valuable spice 
produced by it, destroyed all the trees except in Amboyna, 
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where it is carefully cultivated. But their scheme has been 
frustrated, and the clove is now thriving in the isle of France 
and other places. Every part of this tree is highly aromatic, 
especially the leaf-stalk. Cloves are the flower-buds, which 
are gathered in October and November, before they open, and 
when they are still green, and are dried in the sun, after ha- 
ving been exposed to smoke for some days. _ : | 
| Cloves have somewhat the form of a nail, consisting of a. 
elobular head, ‘formed of the four petals of the corolla, and. 
four leaves of the calyx not yet expanded; (but this part is 
pften wanting, being easily broken off ), and a germen situated. 
below, nearly cylindrical, but somewhat narrower towards the 
bottom, scarcely an inch in length, and covered with another 
thicker calyx, divided above into four parts. Their colour 
should be of a deep brown, their smell strong, peculiar, and 
irateful; ‘their taste acrid, aromatic, and permanent. The 
best cloves are also large, heavy, brittle, and when pressed | 
with the nail, exude a little oll. When hght, soft, wrinkled, 
dirty, pale, and without smell or taste, they are to be rejected. 
The Dutch, from whom we have this spice, frequently mix 
it with cloves from which the oil has been distilled. These, 
Bthough in time they regain from the others a considerable 
share both of taste and smell, are easily distinguishable by 
their weaker flavour and.lighter colour. _ : 
| Cloves yield by distillation with water about one-seventh of 
their weight of volatile oil; 960 parts also gave to Neumann ~ 
380 of a nauseous, somewhat astringent, watery extract. The 
same quantity gave only 300 of excessively fiery alcoholic ex- 
tract. When the alcoholic extract is freed from the volatile 
joil by distillation with water, the oil that arises proves mild,. 
jand the resin that, remains insipid. Its pungency therefore 
seems to depend on the combination of these principles. The 
§ Dutch oil of cloves is extremely hot and fiery, and. of a red- 
dish brown colour, but it is greatly adulterated, both with fix- 
jed oils and resin of cloves ; for the genuine oil, when recent- 
lly distilled, is comparatively quite mild and colourless, although 
it gradually acquires a yellow colour. It is heavier than wa- 
#ter, and rises in distillation with some difficulty, so that it is 
| proper to use a very low-headed still, and to return the dis- 
| tilled water several times upon the residuum. 
| Vauquelin obtained from the leaves of the Agathophyllum 
§ 7@vensara an essential oil absolutely the same with oil of olives 
|in respect to colour, taste, smell, and gravity, being heavier 
|than water. It was only somewhat less limpid, owing, pro- 
bably, to the leaves having been long kept, and the oil in 
| Consequence resinified., ; 
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- stimulating aromatics, and possess in an eminent degree. the 
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Medical use.—Cloves, considered as medicines, are very. hot 


general virtues of substances of this class. feed 


a” 


i 


_Evuruorsia OFFICINARUM. Laude | 
_ Willd. g. 959, sp. 7. Dodecandria TrigyniaNot ord. 
cee. om 
Officinal euphorbia. As tines 7 
Officinal—The gum resin. he i 
J.UPHORBIE GUMMI RESINA. Lond. ced yh 


f 


4 
‘i | 
| 





Tue London College have restored this drastic and corrosive: 
substance to their list of officinals. It is produced from several 
species of the African genus Euphorbia; such as the &. off 

Jicinarum of the Cape of Good Hope, the £. antiquorum which | 
grows in Egypt, Arabia, and the Kast Indies, and which is. 
said to have furnished the Euphorbium of the ancients, and) 
the £. Canariensis. Mr Jackson, in his account of Morocco, 
has described: it, but unfortunately not in the language of 
science. ur Beane he says, is the Arabic name of this a gum, 
which is produced by a very curious succulent plant, erowing 
on the Atlas mountains, and called by the Shellahs and Arabs, 
Dergmuse. From the main body of the plant, proceed SeVee| 
ral solid leafless branches, about three inches in circumference | 
and one in diameter, from the top of which shoot out similar 
ones, each bearing on its summit a vivid crimson flower ; these, 
branches ate scolloped, and have on their outer side small 
knots, from which grow five extremely sharp pointed thorns,” 
about one-third of an inch in length. The stalk is at first, 
soft and succulent, but becomes hard in a few years, when the 
plant ‘assumes the above-mentioned form, and may then be 
considered as at its maturity. The inhabitants of the lower 
regions of Atlas make incisions in the branches of the plant 
with a knife; from which a corrosive lacteous . juice ISSUCS, 
which, after being heated by the sun, becomes.a substance of 
a whitish yellow colour, and in the month of September drops) 
off, and forms the gum Euphorbium. ‘The plants produce 
abundantly only once in four years; but this fourth year’s pro 
duce is more than all Europe can’ consume; for, being a very 
powerful cathartic, it is there little used. ‘The people who 
collect the gum are obliged to tie a cloth over their mouth and 
nostrils, to prevent the small dusty particles from annoying: 
them, as they produce incessant sneezing. ‘The branches are 
used in the tanning of Morocco leather, and it is in great re~ 
quest among the women as a agin Ys 
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_ The gum is brought 88 us immediately from Barbary, in drops 
ws an irregular form; some of which, on being broken, are found 
to contain little thorns, small twigs, donors: and other vege- 
table matters; others are hollow, without any thing in their 
cavity ; the tears, in general, are of a pale yellow colour ex- 
ternally, but somewhat white within; they break easily be- 
tween the fingers. Euphorbium is extremely troublesonic to 
pulverize; the finer part of the powder, which flies off, afiect- 
ing the head in a violent manner. ‘The acrimony of this sub- 
stance is so great, as to render it unfit for internal use: It 
burns with an agreeable smell and a bright flame, and consists 
of nearly equal parts of gum and resin. When applied to the 
tongue, it seems at first to have no taste, but on being held 
some time in the mouth, it excites a very violent biting and 
burning; which lasts a long time, and cannot be abated by 
washing out the mouth. . 


Ferrum. Lond. Dub. Ed. 
Tron. 


Tus is the most common of all metals. It seems even to 
be a constituent of organic substances, and is the only metal 
which, when taken nia the body, exerts no deleterions action 


part of the globe, may be reduced to the following genera. 

1. Native iron. Immense isolated masses of this have been 
found in Siberia and in South America. Their origin is still 
perfectly problematical. 

2. Carburetted iron. CE eta 

3. Sulphuretted iron. Pyrites. 

4. Oxidized iron. 

a. Protoxide. Magnetic iron ore; colour black or gr ey. 
6. Peroxide. Not magnetic ; colour red or brown. 

c. Carbonated. / 

d. Arseniated. 

é. ‘ia atpaitain 


The properties of iron, when obtained from any of these 
‘ores by the usual processes of fusion, &c. have been already 
described. As its mechanical division is extremely difficult, 
it is directed to be kept in the shops in the state of filings or 
wire, and the scales of black oxide, which are found around 
the smith’s anvil. Soft malleable iron is the only kind fit for 


pid often arsenic. 


\ 
/ 
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upon it. ‘The numerous ores of it which are found in every - 


internal use, as steel and. cast-iron aay contain impurities, . 
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J. in its mietallic state. ni 
Fern limatura. Ed. heerne 
ae — purificata. L£ds 
Ferri ramenta et fila. Lond. _ % 
Ferri scobs. Dub. 


. ; I. Oxidized. 
os 1. Protoxide. 

Ferri squaame. Ed. 

Ferri oxydi squama. Dub. 
Oxidum ferri nigrum purificatum. 
Oxydum ferri nigrum. Dab. 

2. Peroxide. 
Oxidum ferri rubrum. Ed, Dud. 


3. Supercarbonated ; as in the chalybeate mineral waterss 


4, Carbonated. 
| a. Carbonas ferri preparatus, Ed. 
| Ferri rubigo. Dub, 
6. Carbonas ferri praecipitatus. Ed. 
Carbonas ferri. Lond, Dub. 
5. Sulphated. 
Sulphas ferri. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
6. Subsulphated. 
Sulphas ferri exsiccatus. Ed. Dub. 
7. Muriated. 


~ 


8. With muriate of ammonia. 
Ferrum ammoniatum. Lond. 


9. With nitrate of potass. 
Liquor ferri alkalini. Lond. 


Acetas ferri.. Dub. 
Tinctura acetatis ferri, . Dub. 


11. With tartrate of potass. 
Ferrum tartarizatum. Lond. 
Tartarum fern. Dub. 
Vinum ferri. Dub. 


Ferre, s. s. Ferri ramenta et fila. ond. 
FERRI LIMATURA. Ed. 

Ferri scogs. Dub. 

SJron. Iron-filings. Tron-wire. 


» 


several preparations o 





Murias ammoniz et ferri. Ed. Dub. 


Tinctura ferri ammoniati. Lond. — 


10. Acetateds Me ne 


Tinctura acetatis ferri cum alcohol. 


Ed 


J 


a. Tinctura muriatis ferri. Ed. Lond. Dub. i 
_ 6, Tinctura muriatis ferri cum oxydo rubro. Dub,. 


Dub. | 


Medical use.—The gree virtues of this metal, and. the: 
it, are, to constringe the ‘bias to 
quicken the circulation, to promote the different secretions in 
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he remoter parts, and at the same time to repress inordinate © 
discharges into the intestinal tube. By the use of chalybeates, 
the pulse is very sensibly raised ; the colour of the face, though 
before pale, changes to a florid red; the alvine, urinary, and 
cuticular excretions, are increased. Fetid eructations, and 
black coloured feces, are marks of their taking due effect. 
When given improperly, or to excess, iron produces head- 
ach and anxiety, heats the body, and often causes heemorrha- 
gies, or even vomiting, pains in the stomach, and spasms and 
pains of the bowels. Bee: . 
Iron is given in most cases of debility and relaxation. 
1. In passive hemorrhagies. 
2. In dyspepsia, hysteria, and chlorosis. 
3.In most of the cachexiz, and it has been lately recom- 
mended as a specific in cancer. 
4. In general debility produced by disease, or excessive 
haemorrhage. | 


Where either a preternatural discharge, or suppression of 
latural secretions, proceeds from a languor and sluggishness 
f the fluids, and weakness of the solids, this metal, by increa- 
sing the motion of the former, and the strength of the latter, 
will suppress the flux, or remove the suppression ; but where 
the circulation is already too quick, the solids too tense and 
rigid, where there is any stricture or spasmodic contraction of 
the vessels, iron, and all the preparations of it, will aggravate 
both distempers. 

Iron probably has no action on the body when taken into 
the stomach, unless it be oxidized. But during its oxidize- 
ment, hydrogen gas is evolved; and, accordingly, we find that 
fetid eructations are considered as a proof of the medicine ha- 
ving taken effect. It can only be exhibited internally in the 
state of filings, which may be given in doses of from five to 
twenty grains, either in the form of powder, with some ara- 
matic, or made into an electuary or bolus or pills with any bit- 
ter extract. Iron-wire is to be preferred for pharmaccutical 
preparations, both because-it is the most convenient form, and 
because it is always made of the purest iron. 


Ferri souama. Ld. 
_ Ferri souama oxyoi. Dub. 
The scales of iron. ‘The scales of the oxide. 


Wuen iron is heated to redness in the smith’s forge, to ren- 
der it more malleable, its surface becomes oxidized by the ac- 
tion of the atmospheric air; and as the oxide formed does not 





tion of. an ogen gas; therefore, sien taken into the stomach, — 
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adhere to the iron, it is easily separated by percussion on chal i 
anvil, and flies off in the state of sparks, which, when, coolin oa 
conmtiinte the scales of iron. In ee the iron is oxidized to _ 


they.do not pr sroduce the distention and flatulence occasioned — 
by the use of the filings. | 


Supuas Ferri. Dub. Ed. Lond. ) 
Sulphate of iron. Green vitriol. Copperas. 


Tue sulphate of iron of commerce is commonly obtained by | 
the spontaneous oxidizement of sulphuretted iron, and subse- i 
guent lixiviation and crystallization. It is never pure, and | 
often contains zinc or copper. The copper may be separated — 
by adding some metallic iron to the solution ; but we have no 7 
means of : separating the zinc; therefore, in order to obtain it | 
in a state of purity, we must prepare it by dissolving iron in © 
diluted sulphuric acid. Its crystals are transparent rhomboi- N 
dal prisms, of a fine green colour, They are soluble in two | 
parts of cold, and in less than. their own weight of boiling wan i 
ter. They are insoluble in alcohol. 

They are composed of ¥ 

Black oxide of iron, 282 36 Green hy Stati of i 
Water of composition, 8 ; iron. " 
26 Sulphuric acid. | 

38 Water of crystallization, 


100 










/ 


Green sulphate of iron is decomposed by all the earths andl / 
alkalies, and by those salts whose base forms an insoluble com- 
pound with sulphuric acid. It is also decomposed by exposure > 
to the air, especially when in solution, and by all substances. f 
which part readily with their oxygen. The oxide of iron ab-— 
sorbs oxygen, and passes to the state of red oxide, which 
forms a red sulphate, possessing properties very different fromm 
those of the green sulphate. 4 
"Taken inter nally, the green sulphate is apt to excite pain in | 
the stomach, and spasms in the bowels; and in large doses it 
causes vomiting. In small doses, however, of from one to 
three grains, it is sometimes given aa a tonic, asteneent,, or 
anthelmintic. | 
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Fervuta assa Fatipa. Ed. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 539, sp. 11.—Pentandria Digynia.— Nat. ord. Um- 
bellate. | 

_ Assa foetida. 

Officinal—The gum-resin. | 

FERULE ASSE FEHTIDE GUMMI RESINA. Ed. 
ASSAF@TIDE GUMMI RESINA. Lond. 

Assar@Tipa. Lub. 


‘THE plant which furnishes assa foetida is perennial, and 2 
mative of the south of Persia. The gum-resin is procured 
from the roots of plants which are at least four years 
old. When the leaves begin to decay, the stalk is twisted 
off, and the earth removed from -about their large tapering 
roots. ‘The top of the root is some time afterwards cut 
off traversely ; and in forty-eight hours, the juice which has. 
exuded is scraped off, and a second transverse section is made. 
This operation is repeated until the root be entirely exhaust- 
ed of juice. After being scraped off, the juice is exposed to 
the sun to harden. 

It is brought to us in large irregular masses, composed of 
various little shining lumps or grains, which are partly of a 
whitish colour, partly reddish, and partly of a violet hue. 
Those masses are accounted the best which are clear, of a pale 
reddish colour, and variegated with a great number of ele- 
gant white tears. 

‘This drug has a strong fetid smell, somewhat like that of 
garlic; and a bitter, acrid, biting taste. It loses some of its 
smell and strength by keeping, a circumstance to be particu- 
Jarly regarded in its exhibition. | 

Neumann got from 1920 parts, 1350 alcoholic extract, and 
afterwards 190 watery; and inversely, 550 watery. The smell 
resides entirely in an essential oil, which ‘rises in distillation 
both with alcohol and water. Neumann got more than 60 
from 1920 grains. 

The seeds of a congenerous species growing in the north of 
Persia, the Ferula Persica, sent by Dr Guthrie of St Peters-. 
burgh to Dr Hope, vegetated and even produced fertile seeds 
at Edinburgh. ) 

Medical use.—lIt is the most powerful of all the fetid gums, 
and is a most valuable remedy. It acts as a stimulant, antis- 
pasmodic, expectorant, eramenagogue, and anthelmintic. Its 
action is quick and penetrating. ! 

It is often serviceable, 

1. In croup. | 
2, In dyspepsia, amenorrhea, and chlorogis. 
3. In asthma, dyspnoea, and hysteria. 
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‘trees, which, when naturally concreted on the plants and 














_ 4 In tympanites and worms. 
Et is exhibited, 
1. In substance, in the form of pills; in Heap of from 
- five to twenty grains, either alone, or combined with 
bitter extracts or pur eatives. ; 
2. Dissolved in some simple distilled water. 
3. Dissolved in alcohol. i iN 
4. In the form of clyster, to the extent of about two 4 
drachms. a 
Ficus carica. Ed. Lond. Dub. a) 
Murray, g. 1168, sp. 1. Polygamia Tricecia.—Nat. ord. 
Scabride. ae 
The fig-tree. 


Officinal—The preserved fruit. 
Ficus cARICzZ fructus. Hd. 
Caric& Fructus (conpitus).. Lond.. Dub. 


Turis tree is probably a native of shes but grows pent 9 a 
ly in the south of Europe. The fresh fruit is very pulpy, but / 
when dried is easily preserved. To this country figs are chief | 
ly brought from the Levant. They consist almost entirely of i 
sugar and mucilage, and are therefore demulcent. ‘They also J 
form a very convenient suppurating cataplasm, either roasted — 
or boiled, and applied as hot as can be borne to parts where © "4 
other cataplasms cannot “papa, be kept apples | a 


F RAXINUS ornNus. Ed. pate Dub. 
Murray, g. 1160. sp. 2. Polygamia Dicecia.—Nat. ord. Asa 
cyrbidee. a 
Manna-ash. 


Be 
py, 


Off-—The concrete juice. Manna. 
SUCCUS CONCRETUS, Manna dictus. Ed, 
Manna. Lond. Dub. 


‘Manna is obtained from other species of fraxinus besides 
the ornus, and especially from the rotundifolia. It is princi- 
pally collected in Calabria, Apulia, and Sicily. In the warm- 
est season of the year, from the middle of June to the end of a 
July, a clear juice exudes from the stem and branches of these _ 


scraped off, is called Manna in the tear ; but if allowed to ex-_ 6 
ude on straws, or chips of wood fastened to the tree, it is call-_ 
ed Canulated or flaky manna. ‘The common, or fat man=_ 
na, is got by incisions made after the spontaneous exuda- — 
tion is over, and is in larger masses, and of a redder colour. 
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The best Calabrian manna is in oblong, light, friable pieces or 
flakes, of a whitish or pale yellow colour, and somewhat tran- 
sparent. The inferior kinds are moist, unctuous, and dark 
coloured. 

Denon, in his travels in Sicily, has given an account of the 
manna produced there, which, though less known, is dearer 
than that of Calabria, and preferred to it. As soon as the 
trees are seven or eight years old, and about eight feet high, 
they begin to make horizontal incisions in the bark, one over 
the other, from the surface of the earth to the top of the tree, 
The operation is repeated every two days, from the 15th July, 
until the rains or fogs of autumn suspend the circulation or 
deteriorate the quality of the saccharine juice which exudes. 
The liquor first appears like a white froth extremely light, 
pleasing to the palate, and of a very agreeable flavour.. ‘The 
heat of the sun coagulates this frothy juice, and gives it the 
form of stalactites. The glutinous and more highly coloured 
liquor that now distils from it, is received on leaves of the In- 
dian fig, placed for the purpose at the foot of the tree. ‘This 
too becomes at length congealed by the sun, and being then 
taken up in lumps, forms what is called Fat manna, which is 
heavier, more purgative, and of much less value. 

_ The wood of the manna ash is hard, heavy, and bitter, and 
the decoction of it is said to be aperient, and of great efficacy 
in the dropsy. 

Olivier mentions different kinds of manna found in Persia, 
one called Cherker, more purgative than Calabrian manna, 
got from the north of Khorassan and Little Tartary ; another 
very good to eat, which must be collected before sunrise, be- 
cause it melts with the heat ; and a third, called Therenjaérz, 
the product of the Hedysarum alagz, in the warmest provinces 
of Persiaand Arabia. It is gathered during a month at the 
end of summer. -It is found in all parts of the plant, especial- 
ly the young shoots, in little round grains, which have the taste 
and consistence of well-crystallized sugar, and like it’ crackle 
under the teeth. It is very common, and found in all the 
druggists’ shops of Persia, but commonly mixed with leaves 
and other impurities. It is not more purgative than honey, 
but is much used as a pectoral. : 

Manna appears often to be formed and deposited by insects. 
Manna is said to be sometimes counterfeited by a composition 
of sugar and honey, mixed with a little scammony: there is 
aso a factitious manna, which is white and dry, said to be 
composed of sugar, manna, and some purgative ingredient, 
boiled to a proper consistence. This may be distinguished by 
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its weight, solidity, and transparent whiteness, and by its taste, | 
which is different from that of manna. hs 
According to Neumann, manna dissolves in ikahol On 
setting the solution in a digesting heat, it gradually aoa io 

‘5-8ths of the manna, of a fme white Rdlewn light, spongy, and — 
in some degree crystalline, melting instantly upon the tongue, — 3 
andi impressing. an agreeable sweet taste, without any of ened 
nauseousness of the manna. By further evaporation 1-4th more a 
is obtained, similar to manna; and on continuing the evapo- | 
ration, a thick éxtract is formed, of the eciidente of a bale @ 
sam, which can scarcely be fully exsiccated, but continues © 
moist, and resembles civet grown brown by age. This extract, © 
which is about 1-8th, contains all the nauseous matter of the © 
manna. The experiments whieh I have made verify these ob- ¥ 
servations. ‘The quantity of matter which a hot alcoholic sos _ 
lution of manna deposites on cooling is various: a saturated so- \ 
jution concretes into,a perfectly dry, white, spongy, crystal- ” 
lized mass. When much less concentrated, it deposites.a con- 
geries of most beautiful snow white acicular crystals. A satiiéy 
rated solution in boiling water also forms a solid er osealliged “3 
mass on cooling. Fourcroy says, that when a solution of man- _ 
‘na is clarified with whites of eggs, and sufficiently concentra- — 
ted, crystals of sugar may be obtained from it. But with Dr | 
Thomson the experiment did not succeed : its crystals were | 
always acicular, and more difficultly formed. 
Medical use.—Manna is a mild agreeable laxative, aint may’ ii 
d be given with safety to children iad pregnant women : never- 4 
theless, in some particular constitutions,’ it acts very unplea-_ | 
Rae santly, producing flatulency, and distension of the viscera: — 
these inconveniences may be prevented by the addition ofany — 
grateful warm aromatic. Manna operates so. weakly as not to © 
produce the full effect of a cathartic, unless taken in large © 
doses ; and hence it is rarely given by itself, with this imten- | 
tion. It may be commodiously dissolved in the purging mi- 
neral waters, or joined with the cathartic salts, senna, rhus 


barb, or the like. ; 


Fucus vestcutosus. Lond. Dub... : : 
Murray, g. 1205. sp. 8.—Nat. ord. Alga. , 
Of —Yellow bladder wrack. 7 
Fucus. Lond. | 

QuERcus MARINA, fructibus preesentibus. Dub. 


Tus is one of the most common sea-weeds found on our - 
shores. Its value in the manufacture’of kelp is well known, — 
In medicine it is little used; but the charcoal obtained by 


\ 
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ZEthiops vegetabilis. It is to be considered asa compound of 
charcoal and carbonate of soda. 


~ GENTIANA LuTEA. Ed. lee Dub. 

Willd. g. 512. sp. 1. Pentandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. Ro- 
facee. 

Gentian. 


‘Of. —The root. 
Rabix GE<TIANE LUTER. Fd. 
Rip X GENTIANE, Lond. Dub. 


t 


GENTIAN is a perennial plant which grows upon the Alps, 


the temperate parts of Europe. 
~The roots are lopg, thick, externally ofa rai colour, and 
wrinkled : internally spongy, and of a yellow colour, without 
any remarkable smell, but surpassing in bitterness all other 
European vegetables. Alcohol dissolves only the bitter ex- 
ractive, water both the extractive and mucilage. 
_ Neumann got from 960 grains 390 alcoholic, and. after- 
wards 210 insipid watery extract ; and inversely, 540 watery, 
sae only 20 alcoholic. 
Medicai use.—Gentian possesses the general virtues of bit- 
ters in an eminent degree, and it is totally devoid of astrin- 
ency. On dead animal matter it acts as an antiseptic. _Ta- 
a into the stomach, it proves a powerful tonic, and in large 
doses it evacuates the intestines. It is useful in debility of the 
stomach, in general debility, and in gout. Combined with 
astringents, it cures intermittents. Externally, it is applied to 
putrid ulcers, 


Grorrre#a tnerMis. Ed. Geoffroya inermis. Dub. 
Willd. g. .sp. . Diadelphia Lecandria.—Nat. ord. Pa- 
pilionacee. © 

Cabbage-tree. 


, Of-—The bark. 
CorTEX GEOFFREE INERMIS. Ed. 
‘Cortex GEorrkam. Dub. 


Tue bark of this tree, which grows in the a savannahs of 
Jamaica, is of a grey colour externally, but black and furrow- 
ed on the inside. The powder looks like jalap, but is not so 
heavy. It has a mucilaginous and sweetish taste, and a dis- 
agreeable smell. 


' 
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Pyrennees, Appenines, and other mountainous situations a.’ 


_ Medical use.—Its medical effects are much greater than its | 
sensible qualities would lead us to PEpecl, When properly ex- 
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urning it in close vessels ee in some places got the name of 
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hibited, it operates as a powerful sdviedindatae especially in — 
eases of lumbrici. It is given in form of powder, cent 
syrup, and extract, but should always be given in small dos 
| ‘The decoction is preferred ; and is made by slowly boiling ; an 
Ee ounce of the fresh dried bark in a quart of water, till it as-_ 
sume the colour of Madeira wine. ‘This sweetened is the sy-. 
yup; evaporated it forms an extract. It commonly pia : 
some sickness and purging; sometimes violent effects, as: vow 
miting, delirium and fever. ‘These last are said to be owing | 
‘to an over-dose, or to dri inking cold water; and are releyedig 
by the use of warm water, castor oil, or a vegetable acid, 
tm. 3 , : 
GrUM URBANUM. Dub. | oa 
"Willd. g. 1002. sp. 8. Smith, g. 237. sp. 1. Icosandria Poly= 
‘ _ gynia. Nabe ord: Senticose. esl: 3) 
' Common avens. Herb Bennet. 


Of-— The root. 
RADIX GEI URBANI. Dub. 


AVENS is a common perennial plant i in shady auculivntodll : 
places, and flowers trom May to August. The root is fibrous, 
externally of a dark red colour, inter rally white, and has the 
flavour of clove eS, with a bitterish astringent taste. Its-virtues — 
are said to be increased by cultivation, and the large roots are _ 
preferred to the smaller fibres. It must be dug up in springy 
when the leaves begin to appear, for the smell i is then strong=— 
est ; indeed, jit is hardly to be perceived when it flowers. It 
must be genie in the air, but not with a strong heat, as its fla-* 
your would be dissipated, and its virtues diminished.. It: tin- 
ges both water and alcohol red. Half an ounce yielded 30 
arains of resinous, and 20 of gummy extract; the former had 
the smell of the root, the latter was without i and mere- 
ly astringent. Water distilled from it has a pleasant flavour, > 
and carries over a little thickish essential oil. 

Medical use.—Avens is an old febriiuge, mentioned by Ray, | 
but again brought into notice by Buckhaye. It is recommend-— 
ed as a substitute for cirichona, in intermittent fevers, dysen- 

- tery, and chronic diarrheeas, flatulent colic, affections of the 
prime vies, asthmatic symptoms, and causes of debility. Half 
a drachm or a drachm of the powder may be given four times- 
a-day, simply, or made up into an electuary with honey or 
rhubarb. ‘Two table spoonfuls of the decoction may be given 
every hour ; or a table spoonful of a tincture, made with an § 
ounce of the root to a pound of alcohol, three or four times a~ 
day. As an indigenous remedy it deserves notice. | 
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Guvcyrruiza ciapra. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. 1366. sp. 4. Diadelphia Decandria.—Nat. Ord. 
Bea Yonasee. 


Liquorice. — 


~ Of-—The root and the extract. 

a) RApIx'GLYCYRRHIZE GLABRE. Ed. 
Rapix GLYCYRRHIZE. Lond. Dub. , 

b) EXTRACTUM GLYCYRRHIZE GLABRE. Ed. 


Ligvorice is a perennial plant, and a native of the south 
tai Europe, but the roots, which are raised for medical purpo- 
ses in considerable quantities in England, are preferred. to 
those\imported from abroad, which are very frequently mouldy 
and spoiled. The roots are very long, about an. inch thick, 
flexible, fibrous, externally of a brown colour, internally vel 
dow, and, when fresh, juicy. ‘Their taste is very sweet, com- 
bined with a slight degree of bitter when long kept in the 
mouth. ‘They are prepared for use by peeling them, cutting 
away all the fibres and decayed parts. It is necessary to pre- 
serve them in a very dry place, as they are extremely apt to 
spoil. 

The powder of liquorice usually sold is often mingled with 
flour, and perhaps also with substances not so wholesome. 
The best sort is of a brownish yellow colour, the fine pale yel- 
low being generally sophisticated, and it is of a very rich sweet 
taste, much more agreeable than that of the fresh root. 
Neuinann got from 960 parts of dried liquorice, 300 alco- 

holic extract, and i 210. watery ; and inversely, 

540 watery, and only 30 alcoholic. The original alcoholic 

extract is the sweetest. 

Medical use.—Its predominant constituents being saccharine 
‘and mucilaginous matter, its only action is that of a mild de- 
mulcent, and as such it is frequently used in catarrh, and. in 
some Geaiach complaints, which seem to arise from a Reivicns 
cy of the natural mucus, which should defend the stomach a- 
gainst the acrimony of the food, and the fluids secreted into 
it.” 

On account of its bulk it is rarely exhibited in substance, 
but more ety in infusion or’ decoction. 


EXTRACT OF LIQUORICE. | 


As this extract is never ond by the apothecary, but 
commonly imported from other countries, the Edinburgh col - 
lege have inserted it in their list of materia medica. It is im- 
beer in cylindrical rolls, covered with bay leaves. Itshould. =~ 
epertectly black, brittle, when cold, and break with a smooth 
a 
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and glassy fracture, have a sweet taste, without empyreuma, 
and be entirely soluble in water. It is prepared from. the fresh 
roots by expression, decoction, and inspissation,: Oakes De, 

~ The best foreign extract of liquorice is prepared in: Catalan : 
nia, but it is not so pure or so agreeable as thé. refined liquo- 
rice sold in the shops, in small cy ylindrical pieces, not stem, 
than a goose-quill. 

Neumann. got from 480 parts of Spanish extract, 460. Wa- | 
tery extract, aa the residuum was not affected by alcohol ; 
and inversely, he got 280 alcoholic, and 180. watery "tract. 
En this last case the alcoholic extract contained all the sweett 
ness, the watery having scarcely any taste. _ From the simila- 
rity of their taste, and its not being cerystallizable, ‘Dr Thom- | 
son has referred its saccharine matter to his new pass sarco- 
‘coll. | 

“Phe extract possesses the same propertics with the vOot, and 
‘is used for the formation of several kinds of fais? , 














NG eioke OFFICINALIS. Ed. Dub. 
Willd. g. 49. sp. 1. Decandria Monog: net i We ord. Per 
sonate. 


| Hedge-hyssop. ete a9 rd 


i -— The plant. 
ERBA GRATIOLE OFFICINALIS. Ld. 
Flerpsa GRATIOLE. Dub. 


.»/Tuis is a perennial plant, a inative of marshy aitmations inn 
the south of Europe. It is gathered for use when «in flower. 
It has no smell, but a very bitter, somewhat nauseous taste. It 
is a drastic purgative and emetic, and a very powerful anthel-, 
mintic, but its use requires caution. In substance it may be. 
given to the extent of half a drachm, and in infusion to three 
drachms. , 


Guatacum orricinaLe. Ed. Lond. Dub. Tilt 
Willd. g. 819. sp. 2. Decandria Mone ont 
Gruinales. . 

Guaiac. 

Off—The wood and resin. 

a) Lignum Guataci orricinaLis. Ed. 
Lignum quatact. Lond. Dub. . 

_ 6) Resina GUAIACI OFFICINALIS. Fd. 
Resina Guatacit. Lond. 
GuMMiI-rREsina Guarscr. Dub. 


‘Tits tree is a native of the West Indies, and grows to = 
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middling size. :The: a ie is heavier than water, very hard, 
resinous, and of a greenish black colour. Its taste is rien 
ish, and when kindled. it gives; out a pleasant smell. !t is 
brought either in pieces, which are sometimes covered with a 
pale yellow: alburnum, or already rasped,, when. by division its 
colour appears greenish brown, or yellow. The bark is thin, 
of an.ash-grey, or blackish colour, and apparently composed 
of several lamine. It is less resinous than the wood. Neu- 
mann got from 7680 parts of the woed, 1680 alcoholic, and 
280 watery extract ; and inversely, 740 watery, and 960 alco- 
| holic. From 3840 of the bark he. got 560 alcoholic, and 320 
watery ; ; and inversely, 620 watery, p and 240 alcoholic. The 
resin exudes, spontaneously in tears, but is principally obtain- 
'ed by sawing the wood into billets about three feet long, which 
are then bored with an augre longitudinally. One end of 
these is laid upon a fire, so that a calabash may receive the 
‘melted resin, which runs through the hole as the wood burns. 
Tt may be also obtained by boiling the chips or.sawings of the 
: wood i in water, and muriate of soda. The resin swims at the 
‘top, and may ‘be skimmed off. 
~ Guaiac resin has a brownish yellow colour Loa ; when 
held against the light is.transparent, breaks with an uniform 
smooth shining Poa of a bluish-green colour, is pulveriz- 
able, and the: powder has a white: colour, gradually becoming 
bluish-green, 1 is fusible in a moderate heat, but not softened by 
the heat of the fingers, without proper smell or taste; but when 
thrown on hot coals diffusing an agreeable odour, and when 
swallowed i in a’state of mde eu causing an. insuffera- 
ble burning and prickling in the throat. Its specific gravity 
is 1.23. Neumann got from 480 parts, 400 alcoholic, and on-_ 
ly 10 watery extract ; and. inversely, 80 watery, and 280 al- 
|coholic. Mr Brande has more lately investigated. this sub- 
tance with much care. Digested with water, about one-tenth 
| of it is dissolved, the water acquiring a sweetish taste and 
greenish: brown colour. The liquid, when evaporated, leaves 
2 brown ‘substance, soluble, in hot water and. alcohol, but 
| searcelyy in sulphuric ether, and: precipitating the muriates of 
alumina and tin. Micoh dl. readily forms with guaiac a deep 
| brown-coloured solution, rendered milky by water, and préci- 
| . pale g green by the muriatic and sulphuri ic acids, brown 
| by the nitric, and pale-blue by the oxy -muriatic, but not by 
|the acetic acid or alkalies. The solution in ether exhibits 
| Hearly the same properties. Guaiac is soluble in about 15 
-parts of solution of potass, and in 38 of ammonia; and the so- 
tutions are precipitated by the nitric, muriatic, ‘and diluted 
sulphuric acids. Sulphuric acid dissolves it, and nitric acid 
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proportion of charcoal. Dr Wollaston has discovered a cu- 


4when thrown on live coals. 


the resin. ‘Ihe decoction of an ounce-may be drunk in cup 
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converts it into oxalié acid. On being burnt, it leaves a large 


rious property of guaiac. By exposure to air and light, it ac- 
quires a green colour. T his effect is produced im the great- 
est degree by the most refrangible rays. In the least refran- 
gible rays it is disoxydized, and the yellow colour is restored. 
The same effect is produced by hot metal. According to this 
analysis, it differs from the resins in the’changes of colour pro- 
duced on it by air and light, and’ the action of the acids, in 
not forming tannin when treated with nitric acid, and in the 
large proportion of charcoal it affords when burnt. “It is 
sometimes adulterated with colophony or common resin; but 
the fraud is easily detected by the smell of turpentine emitted 


Medical use:-—Taken internally, guaiac commonly excites a 
sense of warmth in the stomach, a dryness of the mouth, with 
thirst. It increases the heat of the body, and quickens the cir- 
culation. . If the patient be kept warm, it produces diaphore- 
sis ; if exposed freely to the air, an increased flow of urine. In 
large doses it is purgative. eC OE GOnT Sa (ag 

Guaiac is‘a useful remedy. | BOSE ee 


i. In rheumatism and gout. Lobe , 

2. In certain venereal symptoms; as in foul indolent ul- 
cers, and a thickened state of the ligaments or pe: 
riosteum, remaining after the body is reduced by a 
mercurial course. Guaiac will also suspend the pro: 
gress of some of the secondary symptoms-; ‘but it is 
totally incapable of eradicating the diserme. 

3. In cutaneous diseases. : 4 | 

4. In ozeena, and scrofulous affections of the membrane: 


, and ligaments. 
The wood is always exhibited in decoction. © Fro the re 
sinous nature of the active constituent of this substance, thi 
cannot be a very active preparation, as the menstruun\ is to 
tally incapable of dissolving, though it may suspend a little o 


fuls in the course of a day. 
The resin may be exhibited, 


1. In substance, either made into pills, or suspended 
water in the form ofan emulsion. In this way, fron 
10 to 30 grains of the resin may be taken in the day 
2. In solution; in alcohol. About half an ounce of th 
tincture, with three ounces of water, is a sudorifi 
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“> dose for an adult, if he: attend to keeping himself 

| warm. — : 
3. Combined with, an alkali. 


se nctesscnan caMprcHianum. 7d. Dub. Lond. 
Willd. g. 830. sp. 10. Decandria. Monogypia-—Nat. ord; 
p  ipandaiaae’ | 


Pe ee ween. 
- Off —The wood. 


_ LicNuUM HEMATOXYLI CAMPECHIANT V. Ss. gir ites Campe-_ 
‘chense. Ed. 
LignuM HmMaATOxyu. Lond. Dub. 


Tuis tree was introduced from the Honduras into Jamaica, 
|where it is now very common. ‘The wood is firm, heavy, 
! and of a dark red colour. Its taste is sweet, with a slight de- 
gree of astringency. It forms a precipitate with a solution of 
| gelatine, very readily soluble in excess of gelatine, and with 
| sulphate of iron it strikes a brighter blue than any other 
astringent I have tried, _ It is used principally as a dye-wood, 
but also with considerable advantage in medicine. — 

Its extract is sweet and slightly astringent ; and is there- 
| fore useful in obstinate diarrhoeas, and in chronic dy sentery. 


_ Heirzorvs. 
| Willd. g. 1089. Smith, g. 256. Polyandria Palygypia.— 
Nat. ord. Multisilique. : 


Sp. 2. Willd. Peasant NIGER. Ed. Lond Dub. 
Black Hellebore. 


: Off-—Radix. The root. 


Tuis*plant, which was formerly called Melampodium, is 
| perennial, and grows wild in the mountainous parts of Au- 
| stria, and on the Pyrennees and Appenines. The. earliness 
of its flowers, which sometimes appear in December, has 
gained it a place in our gardens. 
| ‘The roots consist of a black furrowed roundish head, about 
ithe size of a nutmeg, from which short articulated branches 
§ arise, sending out numerous corrugated fibres, about the thick- 
| ness of a straw, from a span to a : foot in length, deep brown 
/on the outside, white or yellowish white within, and of an 
| acrid, nauseous, and bitterish taste, exciting a sense of heat 
| and numbness in the tongue, and of a nauseous acrid smell. 
| These fibres only are used in medicine, and the head and de- 
| cayed parts are rejected. For the roots of the real black 
; hellebore, the roots of the Adonis vernalis, Trollius Europzus, 
| Actwa spicata, Astrantia inajor , Helleborus viridis footidus, 
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Veratrum album, and Aconitum ibiimateMsutie: Vinge often 
substituted. The last is a most virulent poison; and may be | 
distinguished by its roots being fusiform, or nearly slobllan 
sending out numerous very brittle fibres, of a greyish black or — 
brown colour, as thick as'a man’s finger, and repeatedly di- 
vided. But the surest way to avoid mistakes, is by the’ apo- 
thecary cultivating the plant itself in his own garden. > 

Neumann got from 2880 grains 380 alcoholic, and 181 wa- | 
tery extract ; “and inver sely, 362 watery, and.181 alcoholic. | 
Its active constituent seems to be of a volatile nature; for it 
loses its virtues by keeping, and water distilled from it ‘has an | 
acrid taste. iy 

Medical use.—In large doses, hellebore is a drastic: pur gar | 
tive ; in smaller doses, it is diuretic and emmenagogue. It is: 
prineipally used as a purgative in cases of mania, melancholy, 
coma, dropsy, worms, and psora, and as an emmenagogue, 
But its use requires very great caution, for its effects are very 
uncertain, and affected by many cir cumstances. ‘) 

It is commonly exhibited in the form of extract, although. 
ts activity be much dissipated by the preparation. — An infu- 
sion and tincture certainly promise to be medicines of more. 
uniform powers. W illdenow says, that the black’ hellebore of 
the ancients is his fifth species, the Helleborus orientalis. % 


Sp. 6. Willd. ; sp. 2. Smith. Hetresornus Faripus. L, D. 
Bears-foot. ‘Stinking hellebore. Settiswort. ye i 


OF —The bes 
FoLiA HELLEBORI Fa:ripr. Lond. 
FouiaA HELLEBORASTRI. Dub. 


Tuis species is a native of England. It is perennial, grows 
in shady places, and under hedges, and flowers in March and 
April. The leaves have an oon, bitter, nauseous taste, and. 
unpleasaat smell, especially when they are fresh. When dried, 
they are frequently g given as a domestic medicine to destroy, 
worms; but they rats be used sparingly, being so violent im 
their opevation, that instances of their fatal effects are records 
ed. 


Hirupo MEDICINALIS. Dub. - mn 
‘The leech. ati 
Cl. Vermes. Ord. Helmintheca. . 


Oxty one species .of leech is used in Esse ‘It thal a 
flat and slimy body, composed of rings, tapering towards the 
head, which i is s turbinated, commonly sbeut two or three rE 
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long, »and of the thickness of a goose-quill, but capable of: 


elongating or contracting itself very much. Its back is of a 
dull olive-green colour, divided into three nearly equal parts by 
four yellow longitudinal lines, the two lateral entire, the two: 
central broken with black. Besides these, between the lateral 
and central lines on each side; thererare two others, resem- 
bling a chain of black and yellow. |The belly is turkey blue, 
irregularly: marked with yellow spots. It attaches itself to so- 
lid-substances by either-end, being furnished with a circular 
‘sucker at the anal extremity , and a horse-shoe one at the head, 
with a triangular mouth in the centre. 

They should be collected in summer, in waters bi ing a clear 
sandy bottom, as the bite of those found in stagnant waters 
and marshes js said to cause pain and inflan nmation. For the 
same reason, the horse-leech, which is entirely brown, or only 

marked with a marginal yellow line, i is commonly rejected, al- 
though they are used fr equently in the north of ‘Europe, and 
during the late scarcity of leeches have occasionally beer em- 
ployed, without any bad consequences, in this country. The 
vulgar story of their drawing the whole blood out of the body, 
by evacuating it at one end as fast as they sucked it in at the 
other, if true, would give them a superiority over the others, ~ 
as when a sufficient quantity of blood was drawn, there could 
be no difficulty in making them quit, even without passing a 
ligature round their necks. 

”Leeches are best preserved for use in a bottle half filled with 
pure spring or river water, and covered with gauze or muslin, 
although they are said not to die even in an exhausted receiver, 
or in a vessel filled with oil.. It is advisable frequently to 
change the water in which they are kept, although there are 
instances of their living many months, and even years, in the 
same water ; and) it is remarkable that water, in which they 
are, keeps much longer sweet than by itself. It is scarcely 
‘Necessary to observe, that whenever the water becomes turbid, 
or foul; or gets an unpleasant smell, or any of the leeches dies 
in it, it, should be changed. ‘They should always be kept in a 
_ moderate temperature, about 50° ahr. Some recommend 
throwing a little bran into the water; but it is so well ascer- 
tained that they will live for years without any such addition, 
that it is better not to attempt to feed them, until we are bet- 
ter acquainted with their natural food... ‘Though apparently 
so hardy, Jeeches are sometimes subject to oreat mortality, 
from unknown causes; as in 1798 and 1799. Infection, in’ 
_ some cases, seems evident. ‘To avoid danger from this sour ce, 
_ they should be kept rather in. several small vessels, than in 
one large reservoir ;,and when fresh leeches are procured, 
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they should always be kept by themselves, and their health 
ascertained, before they are added to the general stock. When. 
they have gorged themselves with blood, they frequently die 
of indigestion, and cause a great mortality even among those 
who have not been used. ‘To avoid this danger, leeches, 
which have recently sucked, should also be kept by themselves, 
until they have recovered their usual vigour. The treatment _ 
of the individuals which have performed their office has been 
the subject of some controversy. One recommends using no | 
means to make them disgorge the blood they have sucked, 
but only to immerse them for half an hour in milk-warm 
water, and to change their water regularly every second day 
for some time; others advise stripping them, as it is called, 
that is, taking hold of the tail between the finger and thumb 
of the left hand, and drawing the animal through those of the 
right, so as to evacuate the blood ; while others, again, apply 
salt to their heads, until they vomit all the blood they have 
sucked. Leeches change their skin frequently. At that time 
they are subject to indisposition, and will not bite. The re- 
moval of the old cuticle may sometimes be assisted by wiping — 
them with a bit of soft linen. ; : 
Medical use —Leeches are a very old and useful remedy in 
every case requiring local blood-letting. ‘They cause less ir- 
ritation than cupping, and can often be applied nearer to the 
part. F . | 
They are used, 
1. In inflammation of all kinds, ophthalmia, phrenitis, cy- 
nanche, rheumatismus, odontalgia, podagra. yldie 
2. In some cases of rubcola and scarlatina. 
3. In suppressed natural or habitual haemorrhagies, espe- 
cially piles. isa 
4. In plethora of the head, chincough, in mania from sup- 
pressed discharges. 
5. Dysuria phlogistica. 
The application of leeches is sometimes attended with diffi- 

_ eulty. When changing their skin, they will not bite, and are 
averse to it in cloudy rainy weather, and in the evening. When — 
kept out of the water some minutes before they are applied, 
and allowed to crawl on dry linen, they are said to bite more 
eagerly. The part to which they are to be applied should be 
very well washed, first with soap and water, and afterwards » 
with water, or milk and water, and if covered with strong 
hairs, should be shaved. When they are not inclined to bite, 
the part may be moistened with milk, or a little blood drawn 
from it by ascratch with a lancet. When they fix, they in- 
flict, without causing much pain, a wound of three minute 
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flaps, meeting at equal angles, from which they suck blood 
until they are gorged, and drop off spontaneously, or are. 
Mforced to quit ther hold by sprinkling on them a little salt. 
A large leech will draw about an ounce of blood; but the 
quantity may be much increased by bathing the wounds with 
‘tepid water, or applying over them cupping glasses. _Some- 
times it is more difficult to stop the bleeding; bu it will al- 
ways cease on applying a little lmt, and continuing pressure a@ 
sufficient length of time. “ 


- Horpeum pisticuon. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Willd. g. 151. sp. 3. Triandria Digynia.—Nat: ord. Gras 
mina. : 


Barley. : 


 Off—The seed. Pearl-barley. 
| Semina HORDE! Disticu1. Fd. Dub. 
_ Semina HORDEI. Lond. 


§ ©Barey is an annual plant, cultivated in almost every 
country of Europe.. Linnzeus says, that it is a native of Tar+ 

tary, but without adducing sufficient proof. | 
# © Pearl-barley is prepared by grinding off the husk of rough 

barley, and forming the grain into little round granules, of a 
Bpearly whiteness. In this state, barley consists almost solely 
§ of amylaceous matter ; when boiled it forms an excellent arti- 
cle of nourishment ; and a decoction of it, properly acidulated, 
ds one of the best beverages in acute diseases. 


S Homurvs tupuius. Lond. al : 

Willd. g 1795, sp. 415. Smith, g. 415. sp.1. Dicecia Pen- 
fandria.—Nat. ord. Scabride. 

Hop. | 

Of—The strobiles dried. 


Humuui stropini. Lond. 


| Tue hop is an indigencous perennial climbling plant, culti- 
| vated to a great extent in Kent, and some other counties in 
| England, for its leafy tops, which are used in the brewing of 
_ ale and porter ; and as a very considerable revenue arises from 
the duty imposed on them, the use of all other bitters, such as 
| quassia, &c. is prohibited by act of parliament; as, indeed, 
|hops themselves once were. In the north of Europe, the 
| young shoots are eaten instead of asparagus. 

Hops are intensely bitter, aromatic, and astringent. By 
| simple infusion the aroma is extracted; by short boiling the 
§ bitter, and by long-continued boiling, the aroma is dissipated, 
and the astringency predominates. ‘The aroma resides in a 
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volatile oil, and the astringency in a species of tannin, as " 
phate of iron is blackened by it. The old writers say; pie 
hops are added to malt liquors on account of the lithontripti¢ 
wirtues which they were supposed to possess. | Ray says, that 
since the Londoners added hops to their beer, they have been: 
Tess subject to calculous complaints ; and if we were to:helieve. 
Lobb,, a very hard urinary calculus: was softened by-a decoc= 
tionof hops. Their evident effects are to impart-an aroma- 
tic bitter, and to retard the acetous fermentation ; for malt l= 
quors keep longer in proportion to the quantity of hops added, | 
and the bitterness decreases as the liquor becomes ripe, and 
disappears when it verges to acidity. Bergius supposes that 
the sweetness of the ee would hurt the eek) were it not. 
corrected by the bitterness of the hop., It also probably com-. 
municates a narcotic quality: A pillow stuffed with heps is 
said to have long been a popular remedy, and recent. experi- 
ments have confirmed the fact, and led to the employment of 
various preparations of hops in medicine. ‘The dose of the 
powder is about three grains, although it may be remarked 
that it is very difficult to powder. It produced: sleep, in the} 
experiments of Dr De Roches, in rheumatic, syphil itic, and 
pectoral complaints. ‘The tincture seeméd to ‘possess the 
saine anodyne virtues, but it was not so uniform in its action? 
Dr Maton gave it in the form of tincture and extract, with 
the best effects, in articular rheumatisms. He did not observe 
that it had any influence in relaxing the bowels, but the con- 
trary; and he is disposed to believe that the pulse is reduced 
im. frequency, and increased in firmness, by this medicine, ina 
very direct manner. An ointment compounded with the hop is 
said, by Mr Freake, to have eased the violent pain in the last 
stage of cancer, when all other applications were ineffectual. ° 


Hyprareyrum. Dub. I, agliddectie out be CF 
’ Hyprarcyrus. Lond. Ed. ' 
Mercury. Quicksilver. 


The general chemical, and physical eerie of ehie metal 
have en already enumerated.- We shall now. treat: of it 
more minutely, as forming an impor tant article j in then mater rig 
yedica. On D 

it is found, ~icdiiotd & oo% -hieerie 

I. In its ‘haguilic: state: oy) 1) ace 
a. Uncombined. 

é. Alloyed with silver. MD ONE eaok 
¢. Alloyed with copper.. iy cddabar olcn 
a, Combined with sulphum 4 (C innabar) iy an Bie Toad 
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) ree es Combined. with hydr ogure “ined sipbas (ZEthiops 


minerale). 
A: Oxidized : 
a. Combined with muriatic paced 
curbs sulphuric acid. 
‘There are _ considerable mines of mercury in Hungary and - 
in Spain; ‘and what is employed in England is principally i im- 
ported from! the former country.. 
Mercunys taken into the stomach in its mntfallie stats has 
no action on the body, “aie what arises from its weight or 
‘ agen : 
> It is not poisonous, as was vulgarly erpnoed. but perks 
: inert but, in its yarious states of combination, it produces 
certain sensible effects. It quickens the circulation, and in- 
creases all the secretions and excretions. According to cir- 
cumstances, the habit of the body of the patient, the tempera- - 
_ ture in which he is kept, the nature of the preparation, and 
| the quantity in which it is exhibited, its effects are indeed 
- various: it sometimes increases one secretion more particular- 
_ ly, sometimes another; but its most characteristic effect is the 
' increased flow of Aa which it generally excites, if given in 
sufficient quantity. Its particular effects, and means of pro- 
ducing each of them, will be noticed hereafter. 
Mer cury, or some of its preparations, is exhibited, 
1. As an errhine. ‘The sub-sulphate of mercury. 
2. Asasialogogue. Mercury, in almost any form. 
3. Asacathartic. ‘The sub-muriate of mercury, (calomel}. 
_ 4. As a, diuretic. The oxides,:the.muriate, and the sub- 
»mauriate, combined with other diuretics. | . 
_ 5. As asudorific. Calomel, conjoined with a sudorific 
regimen. . 
6. As an emmenagogue. 
7. As an astringent. .Muriate of mercury. 
8. Asa Meanedlaun, Muriate of mercury. 
9. As an antispasmodic. 
10. As.an anthelmintic. | 
With some of these views, mercur y is frequently exhibited, 
1. In febrile diseases ; in obstinate agues. 
2. In inflammatory diseases ; in indolent and chronic in- 
_ flammations, especially of the glandular viscera, as 
the liver, spleen, Xc. . 
3. In exanthematous diseases; varjola, 
_.°. 4y In profluvia 3 in dysentery. 
5. In spasmodic diseases ; tetanus, pris hydrophobia, 
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6. In cachectic diseases ; ; anasarca, ascites, mise ie 
hydrocephalus, &c. 

7. In impetigines ; scrofula, syphilis, lepra, icterus, Ke. 

8. In local diseases 5 in caligo cornee, amaurosis, gonor- 
rheea, obstipatio, amenorrhea suppressionis, tu- 
mours of various kind, herpes, tinea, psora, &c. ; 

Mercury occasionally attacks the bowels, and causes violent 
purging, even of blood. ‘The effect is remedied by intermit 
ting the use of the medicine, and by exhibiting opium. 

At other times it is suddenly determined to the mouth, and _ 
produces inflammation, ulceration, and an excessive flow of | 
saliva. In this case, too, the use of the mercury must be dis- 
continued for a time; when, according to Mr Pearson’s ad- — 
vice, the patient should’ be freely exposed to a dry cold airy 
with the occasional use of cathartics, Peruvian bark, and mi- — 
neral acids, and the assiduous application of astringent gar-_ 
gles. On the other hand, the sudden suppression of ptya-— 
lism is not without danger. It is most frequently omisedi 
by cold liquids being taken into the stomach, or exposure to 
cold and moisture, “while under the infllienes of mer cury. 
‘The danger is to be obviated by the quick introduction of 
mercury, so as to affect the gums, with the occasional use of 
the warm bath. a 

Sometimes also a morbid condition of the system occurs 
during a mercurial course, and tends to a fatal issue. Mr 
Pearson has termed it Erethismus. It is characterized by 
great depression of strength; a sense of anxiety about the 
precordia ; frequent sighing; trembling, partial or univer- 
sal; a small quick pulse ; sometimes vomiting ; a pale con- - 
suited countenance, a sense of coldness, while the tongue is 
seldom furred, or the vital or natural functions much disor- 
dered. In this state, a sudden or violent exertion of muscu- , 
lar power will sometimes prove fatal. (Io prevent dangerous — 
consequences, the mercury must be discontinued, whatever 
may be the stage, extent, or violence of the disease for which — 
it has been exhibited, and the patient must expose himself 
freely to.a dry and cool air, in such a manner as shall be at- 
tended with the least fatigue ; and in the course of ten or 
fourteen days, he will sometimes be so far recovered, that he 
may safely resume the use of mercury. 

From many motives, both laudable and eulpable, mercury 
has been tortured into a greater variety of forms than any 
other article of the materia medica. Of these Swediaur haa 
given a complete table, in the last edition of his works on the 
venereal disease. It is too long for insertion in this place: I 
shall therefore give a sy stematic view of those mercurial pre< 
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parations only which enter at least one of the British Pharma- 
peeias. : | 
Mercury is exhibited, 
I. Purified by distillation. | 
Hydrargyrum purificatom. D. L,- 
Hydrargyrus purificatus, £. 
IJ, Oxidized. 


A. Protoxide. 
1. By precipitation, from its solution in nitrous acid, by 
ammonia. 
Oxidum hydrargyri cinereum. E£. L. 
Pulvis hydrargyri cinereus. D. 
2. By trituration, 
a. With unctuous substances. 
Unguentum hydrargyri. E. D. 
-___——— fortiuvs. L. 
——— — mitius. L. D. 
Linimentum hydrargyri. 


Emplastram ammoniaci cum hy@targyre. 
L. D. 








— hydrargyri. £. L. 
&. With saccharine substances, 
Pilule hydrargyri. L. D. E. 
c. With carbonate of lime. 
Hydrargyrus cum creta.e L. D. 
d. With carbonate of magnesia. 


Hydrargyrum cum magnesia. D. 
B, Peroxide. 


1. By the action of beat and air. 

Oxydum hydrargyri. WD. 

Hydrargyri oxydum rubrum. L. 
2. By the action of nitrous acid. 

Oxidum hydrargyri rubrum per acidum nitrieum. EZ. 

Oxydum hydrargyri nitricum. D. 

‘Hydrargyri nitrico-oxydum. L. 

Unguentum oxidi hydrargyri rubri. £. 
—-+ subnitratis hydrargyri.  D. 
————- hydrargyri nitrico-oxydi. L. 
‘NI, Oxidized and combined with acids ; 
A, Protoxide, 
1, With nitrous acid : 
ileal nitratis hydrargyri. L. E. 


- supernitratis hydrargyri. D.. 
2. With sulphuric acid ; 


Sub-sulphas hydrargyri flavus. E, L. 


, Oxydum hydrargyri sulphuricum, ” D. 
3. With muriatic acid: on 


a. By sublimation, | se 
Sub-murias hydrargyri. E. DL. +. 
L. an eens SUbLimatum. D. 
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Pilule bydrargyri sub- muriatis.. L. . 
b. By precipitation. ; phan 
, Sub-murias hydrar gyn precipitatus. ._ -‘D. 
4, With acetic acid : ean ae 
Acetis hydrargyri, E. 
Acetas hydrargyri. .D.¢ 
B. Peroxide. 
1. Muriate. 
_. Murias hydrargyri. E. 
Senna corrosivum. JD. 
Oxymurias hydrargyn. L. ; | 
Liquor oxymuriatis hydrargyn. L, 
2. Sub-muriate with ammonia. 
Sub-murias hydrargyri ammoniatum, D.. 
Hydrargyrus precipitatus albus. J. 
Unguentum sub-muriatis bydrargyri ammoniati. — 
Do: 
Unguentum hydrargyri preecipitati albi. LD. 
3V. Combined with sulphur. 
1. By trituration. ; 
Sulphuretum hydrargyri nigrum. £. D. 
2. By sublimation. _ : 
Hydrargyri sulphuretum rubrum. J. 
Sulphuretum hydrargyri rubrum. . D. 





a 


Hyoscyamus nicer... Ld. Lond. Dub. j 

Wild. g. 378. sp. 1. Smith, g. 99. sp... Pentandria Mo- 
mogynia.—Nat. ord. Selanacee. gh MC. 

Common henbane. 


Off.—The herb and seeds. 

a) Herpa Hyoscrami Nicer. Ld. 
For1a Hyosciamr. Lond. 
Hersa uyosciamt. Dub. 

b) SEMINA HYOSCIAMI NiGRI. Ed. 
Semina HyosciaMi. Lond. 


HEeENBANE is an annual plant, which grows in great abun-— 
dance in most parts of Britain, by the road sides, and among - 
rubbish, and flowers in July. . Its smell is strong and peculiar, © 
and, when bruised, something like tobacco, especially when 
the leaves are burnt; and, on burning, they sparkle, as if 
they contained a nitrate ; when chewed, ‘however, they have 
no saline taste, but are insipid, sta! and mucilaginous. 
Henbane, in a moderate dose, often produces sweat, and ~ 
sometimes an eruption of pustules, and generally sound sleep, 
succeeded by serenity of mind, and recruited vigour of the 
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body ; ; but, like the other narcotics, instead of these, it some- 
times gives rise to vertigo, headach, and general . uneasiness, 
With particular individuals, it occasions vomiting, | ‘colic pains, 
a copious flow of urine, and sometimes purging. ‘In. exces- 
sive doses, its effects are fatal; general debility, delirium, re- 
markeble dilatation of the pupils of the seyes, convulsions, 
death. » Upon the whole, like opium, it is a powerful ano- 
dyne ; and, like cicuta, it is free from any constipating ellect, 
having rather a tendency to move the belly. 

tha Med. use.— From the writings of Dioscorides and others, 
it appears, that different species of henbane have been sons 
used in the practice of medicine. By Celsus. it was \applie 
externally as a collyrium in ophthalmia ; for allaying the pain 
of the toothach ; and he gave it internally as an anodyne. 

Its use, however, was for a long per iod entir cly relinguish- 
ed, uiitil lately revived by Dr Stork of Vienna, .in those cases 
here’ an anodyne is requisite; and where there are objections 
0 the use of opium. It is employed in wandéring rheumatie 
ains,; in indurations of the mamme from ‘retained milk, 
ainful swellings, whether scirrhous or not; scrofulous and 

ancerous ulcers, inflamed piles, and spasms of the bowels 
from increased irritability ; under the form of a cataplasm, of 
the bruised leaves, with bread and milk; of an ‘ointment, 
made of the powder of the leaves, with wax and oil; of a 
simple powder, sprinkled on the sore; or of a dasattien in 
ilk as an injection. An infusion prepared by digésting the 
Hruised leaves in olive oil, is also usefully applied in inflamma- 
tion’ of the bowels, Kidneys, testicles, urethra, painful reten- 
tion of urine, and im ‘blind piles. 
“An extract from the leaves, or from the seeds, is the form 
in which it is given internally ; and it has been used with ad- 
vantage in a variety of nervous affections, as mania, melan- 
cholia, epilepsy, hysteria, trismus, and spasms from injured 
erves, in rheumatism and arthritis, in glandular swellings, 
im obstinate ulcerations, and in every case where it is desir- 
‘able either to allay’inordinate action, or to mitigate pain. 
Its dose may be gradually increased from half a grain. Col- 
Yin ein it to the length of 30 grains for a dose. os 


Hyssopes OFFICINALIS. Ed. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1096. sp. 1. Didynamia Gommospermiaa Nat. 
er: Ventizillate. 

Hyssop. 

Off-—The herb and leaves. 

HeERBA Hyssopi oFFIcINALIs. Ed. 

WOLra Hyssorr. Dub. 


Pl 
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Hyssop is a perennial herb which grows wild in Germany, 
Its leaves have an aromatic smell, and a warm pungent taste, 
Their virtues depend entirely on an essential oil which risés 
in distillation both with water and with alcohol. Besides the 
general virtues of aromatics, they were formerly recommend- 
ed in humoral asthmas, coughs, and other disorders of the 
breast and lungs, and were said to promote expectoration. |; 


j 
% 


INULA HELENIUM. Dub. | Lit pot aie 
Willd. g. 1489, sp. 1. Smith, g. 369. sp. 1. Syngenesia 
“Superflwa.—Nat. ord. Composite radiate. — i 
Elecampane. = oe | r 
Of—The root. | 
Rapix ENULE CAMPANE. Dub. | 4) 


THis is a very large downy perennial plant, sometimes 
found wild in moist rich soils. It flowers in July and Au- 
gust. The root, especially when dry, has an. agreeable aro- 
matic smell: its taste, on first chewing, is glutinous, and, 4 
it were, somewhat. rancid; in a little time it discovers an ar: 
matic bitternes’, which by degrees becomes considerably acrid 
and pungent. , | a 

Neumann got from 480 grains of the dry rgot, 890 watery, 
and 5 alcoholic extract; and inversely, 150 alcoholic, and 
300 watery. In distillation, alcohol elevated nothing, but the 
distilled water was first. observed by Geoffroy to be milky, and 
mixed with flocculi of a cineritious concrete volatile oil, part- 
ly swimming, and partly sinking in the water. He also ase 
certained that it was fusible, and compares it to camphor or 
benzoic acid. Neumann likewise examined it, and consider- 
ed it as a peculiar substance, having some resemblance to 
camphor. He found that it melts with a gentle heat, and 
when cold, appears softer and more unctuous; that it never 
assumes a crystalline form, but when dry proves opaque and 
crumbly ; that laid on burning coals it totally exhales; that 
it is soluble in alcohol, but insoluble in water ; and that by 
keeping it gradually loses the smell ef elecampane.. It has ak 
so been discovered by Rose to contain a matter having some 
analogy with starch, the properties of which have been de- 
scribed under the title of Inulm. , 

Medical use.—It is a gently stimulating medicine, nearly 
similar in its action to reo The extract is merely a 
_ slight bitter, as the essential oil is totally dissipated in the pre- 
paration. 
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_ JUNIPERUS. - 2 
_ Willd. g. 1841. Smith, g. 421. Dioecia Monadelphia.—. 
‘Nat. ord. Conifere. : 
_ Sp. 10. Willd. sp.1. Sm. Juniperus communis. £d. Lond. 
Dub. | 
- Common juniper. 

Of—The berries and tops. 

a) Bacc® JuniPER!I. Lond. Dub. 
| Bacc& JUNIPERI COMMUNIS. Ed. 
6) CacumMina JUNIPERI. Lond. 


\ 


_ Tuis is an evergreen shrub, growing on heaths and hilly 
ounds in all parts of Europe. It flowers in May. The 
ee are chiefly brought from Holland and from Italy. 
The Italian berries are in general reckoned the best. Juni- 
per berries have a strong, not disagreeable smell, and a warm 
pungent sweet taste, which, if they are long chewed, or much 
bruised, is followed by a bitterish one. ‘Their predominant 
constituents are essential oil, and a sweet mucilaginous mat- 
ter. | 
Medical use.—To the oil they are indebted for their stimu- 
lating, carminative, diaphoretic, and diuretic properties.’ 
They are most commonly used in the form of infusion, as a 
diuretic drink in dropsy. The essential oil may be separated 
by distillation. It possesses the same properties in a higher 
degree, and imparts them to ardent spirits. The peculiar 
flavour, and well-known diuretic effects of Hollands, are ow- 
ing to the oil of juniper. ‘The decoction and extract are 
very inert preparations of the class of bitters. 
_ Every part’ of the plant contains the same essential oil ; 
therefore an infusion of the tops is likewise diuretic. ‘The 
wood, also, was formerly officinal. In warm countries a re- 
sin exudes from the juniper-tree. It is called sandarac, and 
is often mixed with mastich. It is not a pure resin, for, ac- 
cording to Mr Giese, about one-fifth of it is not soluble in wa- 
ter, or in alcohol, but in ether, resembling in these respects 
copal. 


Sp. 6. Juniperus sapina&. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Savine. 


Off—The leaf. 
Fours sunrperi sapine. Ed. 
Fou sazinm. Lond. Dub. 


Tuis is an evergreen shrub, a native of Siberia and 'Tarta- 


ty, but not unfrequent in our gardens. The leaves have.a 
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ee ‘bitter, acrid, biting taste, and a strong. dis oreeable smell : | 
orig ~ “distilled with water, they yield an essential oil/in considerable | 
p quantity. : 


- Medical use.—Savine is a warm stimulating medicine, ca- 
pable of producing diaphoresis, and increasing all the secre- 
tions, but apt to excite hemorrhagy, especially from the 
uterus. It is also recommended as an anthelmintic, and is 
said to be very efficient in the cure of gout. . 

Internally, a conserve of the fresh leaves is exhibited in 
doses of from half a drachm to a drachm. | 

Lxternally, the leaves are applied in the form of powder or 
infusion to warts, carious bones, and old ulcers, and ‘in cases 
of gangrene, psora, and tinea; an excellent issue oimtment is 
also prepared with the powder. ‘The essential oil is a very 
active remedy. | 


Sp. 14. Juniperus Lycia. Ld. Lond. Dub, 
Olibanum. | 


Of-—A gum resin. 
GUMMI-RESINA JUNIPERI Lycim. Ed. 
OxiBaNuM; gummi-resina. Lond. Dub. et 


OuiBANuM is principally collected in Arabia, and brought 

, from Mecca to Cairo, from whence it is imported into Europe. 

It consists of transparent brittle grains of different sizes, not 

larger than a chesnut, of a red or yellow colour, having little 

taste and a peculiar aromatic smell. Neumann got from 480 

grains, 346 alcoholic, and 125 watery extract, and inversely, 

200 watery, and 273 alcoholic. The distilled spirit and oil 

both smelt of olibanum, but no oil separated. Olibanum forms 

a transparent solution with alcohol, and a milky fluid whet 

triturated with water: it is not fusible, but inflammable, and 

burns with an agreeable smell. It is the frankincense of th 

ancients; and the diffusion of its vapour around the altar stil 

forms part of the ceremonics of the Greek and Roman catho- 

lic churches. a 

Kino. Ed. Lond.. Dub. | 

Succus spissatus eucalypti resiniferee. £. ia 
Resina buteze frondose. D. ag 

Arboris, nondum descripte, Africanee, gummi resina. L. 

Kino, the inspissated juice of the brown gum-tree of Bo 

tany Bay. The resin of the Butea frondosa. *The gum-resin 

of a non-descript African tree. ( . 


Kino was first noticed by Dr Fothergill, who received i 
from a druggist as a very fine kind of dragon’s blood, and wh 
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described it as the produce of an African tree called the Pau 

de Sangue. In Moov’s travels up the Gambia, there is a very 

mperfect account of the tree from which it exudes, and a co-— 
py of directions from the African company to their factors, to 

ollect and purchase this gum; but it seems, to have been 

brought to them only in very small quantities, and mixed with 

gum Senegal. ‘This kind is no longer to be met with in com- 

ierce, and is not even mentioned by Mr Jackson among the 

xports from Mogodore, or by Mr Winterbottom, in his ac- 

ount of Sierra Leone. 

I have foutid in commerce three kinds of kino, easily distin- 

guished by their external appearance. 

. The first is in very small jet-black fragments, perfectly o- 
paque, without smell, crackling under the teeth when chew- 
ed, not colouring the saliva, after some time imparting only a 
light astringent taste, not fusible, and difficultly reduced to 
powder’ Powder dark chocolate brown. Although this has 
been the longest known in commerce in this place, I have not 
been able to trace the place of its origin. a eat | 

_ The second is in large fragments, on some of which the 
impression of the vessel: into which it had been received while 
fluid, and in which it had hardened, was evident; colour 
very dark brown, fracture resinous, appearance homogencous, 
with small air bells ; in very thin splinters, transparent, and of 
a ruby red colour; crackling under the.teeth when chewed, 
aste at first somewhat acid, but afterwards becoming consi- 
derably bitter and astringent, succeeded by a peculiar sweet- 
mess; infusible, and friable; powder of a reddish brown. 
This is said to be the extract of the Coccoloba uvifera or sea- 
side grape ; and indeed by comparing it with the specimens 
of that extract, I have no doubt of the accuracy of my infor- 
mation. ‘The kino imported by the East India Company re- 
sembles this in many,particulars, but is in smaller fragments. 

_ The third is in dark brown masses of various sizes, either 
smeoth or rounded on the surface, or in fragments often co- 
vered with a reddish brown powder, fracture resinous and 
very unequal, appearance sometimes homogeneous, but more | 
commonly heterogeneous, mixed with bits of twigs, leaves, 
&c. ; splinters transparent, ruby red, no smell, scarcely crack- 
ling under the teeth, but sometimes gritty, from the acciden- 
tal mixture of sand; taste simply astringent, succeeded by 
Sweetness, and, when long chewed, a portion adheres to the 
#teeth; infusible and friable; powder reddish brown. This is’ 
§ certainly obtained from the Eucalyptus resinifera, or brown 
guim-tree of New South Wales, by allowing the juice,, which 
either flows from it nS GON or is procured by wound- 
| 2 rs 
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ing the tree, to harden in the sun. ‘Some specimens of it in 
its fluid state have even reached this country. 

The Dublin college have indicated the butea frondosa as 
the source of kino, but certainly erroneously. It, however, pro- 
duces in large quantities a red juice, very analogous to kino, 
and which may unquestionably be used as a substitute for it. 
The production of these substances from so many different 
trees in Africa, America, Asia; and New Holland, shew that 
kino is to be considered as a genus of which ebeee are spe- 
cies. 

The analysis of kino, published in the first edition of this 
Dispensatory, has since been confirmed by Vauquelin, a 
well as the conclusion drawn from them, that it consists ‘prin- 
cipally of tannin, and cannot with propriety be classed amon 
the resins or gum-resins. But the undoubted origin of the 
third kind, and the examination of a, red astringent matter 
which I picked from a cavity in a specimen of the Cassuarina 
or beef-wood, prove that I was hasty in supposing that kine 
was always obtained from astringent barks by decoction and 
evaporation: i, 

Kino is much more soluble in boiling than in cold water, 
The decoction, therefore, on cooling, becomes turbid with a 
very copious red sediment. ‘The peutic seems to be sof 
tened by the heat of boiling water, at least it agglutinates 1 in- 


ter. By repeated decoctions with very large quantities of 
water, I have never been able to exhaust i of its soluble 
parts: the last decoctions had still a deep red colour, and 
blackened solutions of iron. ‘This residuum is not more so- 
luble in alcohol than in water, and is not fusible, but when 
thrown on live coals burns away without flame. Vauquelin 
observed, that when the whole quantity of water necessary to 
dissolve the soluble parts of kino is not employed at once, the 
residuum becomes more insoluble. Alcohol dissolves the 
whole of the Botany-bay kino except its impurities. With a 
certain proportion of water this tincture lets fall a copious red 


larger proportion of water its transpareicy is only slightly dis- 
turbed. It is also remarkable, that alcohol dissolves kino en- 
tirely, but does not dissolve the residuum of the decoction. 
This fact would shew, that the portion extracted by the water 
had the property of rendering the residuum solublein alco- 
hol. The solutions of kino pr srecipitate gelatine, and, accord- 
ing to Vauquelin, silver, lead, and antimony, w moe ; and 
‘tron, green. I find that it felernblés other astringents, in 
forming a black precipitate with red sulphate of iron, bi 
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jowever, is converted into green by the slightest. excess of 
e sulphate, and by a larger excess is dissolved into a bright 
‘een liquid. 

| Med. use.—It is a powerful remedy in obstinate chronic 
liarrhoeas and dysenteries; in all passive heemorrhagies, 
especially from the uterus; in fluor albus; and in diseases 
ising from laxity of the solids. pean 

It is exhibited internally, in doses of from ten to thirty 
ains, in substance, cr dissolved in diluted alcohol. 

| Externally, it is applied as a styptic, to check heemorrha- 
pies from wounds or ulcers, and to diminish the discharge of 
sanious or ichorous matter from ill-conditioned ulcers. — 


P Lacruca virosa. Ed. | 

| Willd. g. 1404. sp. 12. Smith, g. 342. sp. 1. Syngenesia 
equalis.—Nat. ord. Composite semiflosculose. 

| Strong-scented or cut lettuce. 


_ Off-—The leaves. 


OLIUM LACTUCE Vinosm®. Ed. | 


_ Turs plant flowers in August and September, is biennial, 


and grows wild on rubbish and rough banks, in many places 
in this country. . 

- It smells strongly of opium, and resembles it in some of its 
effects; and its narcotic power, like that of the poppy, resides 
na milky juice. ! 

.. The garden lettuce, when in flower, is also very bitter, and 
abounds with a milky juice, in its taste and smell remarkably | 
dike opium, for which, when dried, it has been proposed and 
used with success as a substitute, by Dr Cox of Philadelphia. 
Before it begins to shoot, it has none of that bitterness, and 
contains no milky juice, and. probably has not those soporific 
effects which are commonly ascribed to the use of lettuce. 
Medical use-—An extract prepared from the expressed juice 
of the leaves of the plant, gathered when in flower, has been 
given in dropsies of long standing, proceeding from visceral 
‘obstructions, to the extent of half an ounce a-day. It is said 
to agree with the stomach, to quench thirst, to be gently laxa- 
‘tive, powerfully diuretic, and somewhat diaphoretic. Plenti- 
}ful dilution is allowed during its operation. Dr Collin of 
| Vienna-asserts, that out of twenty-four dropsica! patients, all 
‘but one were cured by this medigine, ce esnyar 





‘harsher and more astringent than the others.. The bark i 
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Laurus. ) res if 
Willd. g.'798. Enneandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Oleragee.. 


Sp. 1. Laurus cinnamomum. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
The cinnamon tree. 


Of.—The inner bark and its essential oil. 

a) CORTEX LAURI CINNAMOMI. Ed. 
CortrEex cINNAMOMI. lond: Dub. — ; 

6) CinnaMomi oLEUM. Lond. 
CINNAMOMI OLEUM ESSENTIALE. Dub. 


Turis valuable tree is a native of Ceylon, where it was guarded 
with unremitting jealousy by the Dutch, that they might mo- 
nopolize the commerce of its productions. ‘They failed, how- 
ever, in the attempt; and the cinnamon tree is now propa- 
gated, not only in other parts of the Kast Indies, but also in 
Jamaica, and other islands in the West Indies. Ceylon now 
belongs to the British, and Captain Perceval has published a 
very interesting account of the cinnamon tree. It is found in 
greatest perfection in the immediate neighbourhood of Co- 
fumbo, and grows from four to ten feet high, very. bushy. 
The leaves resemble those of the laurel, and, when chewed, 
have the hot taste and\smell of cloves. ‘The blossom is white 
and very abundant, but diffuses no odour. The fruit re- 
sembles an acorn, and a species of fixed oil is obtained from 
it. There are several different species of cinnamon trees, or 
trees resembling them in Ceylon, but four only are barked by 
government; the honey cinnamon, the snake cinnamon, the 
camphor cinnamon, which is inferior to these, and yield 
camphor from its roots, and camphor mixed with gum from 
incisions made into it, and the cabatte cmnamon, which i 


collected at two seasons; the grand harvest lasts from Apri 
to August, the little harvest is in December. . Such branches 
as are three years old are lopped off, the epidermis is the 
scraped off, the bark slit up, loosened, and removed entire, so 
as to form a tube open at one side. ‘The smaller of these are 
inserted within the larger, and they are spread out to dry. 
They are.then packed up in bundles. The tasting of those 
bundles to ascertain their quality is a very disagreeable duty 
imposed on the surgeons. It excoriates the tongue anc 
mouth, and causes such intolerable pain as renders it impossi- 
ble for them to continue the occupation two or three days 
successively. In their turns, however, they are obliged to re- 
sume it, and they attempt to mitigate the pain by occasionally 
eating a piece of bread and butter. It is then made up it 


é 
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Sere Bede about four fect long, and eighty pounds in 
preight. In stewing the bales on ‘shipboard, the interstices 
are filled up-with black pepper, a practice which is supposed 
‘to improve both spices. 
_ The best cinnamon is rather pliable, and ought not much 
‘to exceed stout writing paper in thickness. It is of a light 
yellowish colour; it possesses a sweet taste, not so hot as to 
occasion pain, and not succeeded by any after-taste. The in- 
ferior kind is distinguished by being thicker, of a darker and 
brownish colour, hot, and pungent when chewed, and suc- 
ceeded by a disagreeable bitter after-taste. The Dutch were 
accused of deteriorating their cinnamon by mixing it with a 
proportion of real cinnamon, but which had been deprived of 
‘its essential oil by distillation. ‘This fraud could only be de- 
tected by the weaker smell and taste. It is also often mixed 
with cassia bark. ‘This last is easily distinguishable by its 
fracture being smooth, and by its slimy mucilaginous taste, 
without. any of the roughness of the true cinnamon. 
By distillation with water, it furnishes a small quantity of 
very pungent and fragrant oil; the water itself remains lone 
milky, and has a strong Bani of cinnamon. The watery 
extract in Néumann’s “experiment amounted to 720 from 
7680 parts. With alcohol the oil does not arise in distilla- 
tion, but remains in the extract, which amounts to 960. 
The essential oil of eabantilan: has a whitish yellow colour, a 
pungent burning taste, and the peculiar fine flavour of cinna- 
“mon in a very ¢ ae degree. It should sink in water, and be 
entirely sdlable in alcohol. It is principally prepared in 
Ceylon. 
~ Medical use-—Cinnamon is a very elegant and useful are- 
matic, more grateful both to the palate: and stomach than 
“most other substances of this class. Like other aromatics, 
the effects.of cinnamon are stimulating, heating, stomachic, 
- carminative, and tonic; but it is rather used as an adjunct to 
other remedies, than as a remedy itself. 
The oil is one of the most powerful stimulants we possess, 
and is sometimes used as a cordial in cramps of the stomach, 
' and in syncope; or as a stimulant in paralysis of the tongue, 
or to deaden the nerve in toothach. But it is principally 
employed as an te: to cover the disagreeable taste of 
| hae drugs. 
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Sp. 2. Laurus cassia. Ed. Dub. 
The cassia tree. 


Of-—The bark and flower-buds gathered befsire they open. 
a) CORTEX LauURI cassim. Ed. 
CORTEX CASSIE LIGNER. Dub. 
6) FLORES NONDUM EXPLICITI LAURI CASSIE. Eid. 
FLORES NOND. EXPLIC. CASSIZ LIGNEE. Dub. 


_ Tuts tree is very similar to the former. The bark, which 
is imported from different parts of the East Indies and from 
China, has a great resemblance to the true cinnamon, from 
which it is only distinguishable by being of a thicker and 
coarser appearance, and by its breaking short and smooth, 
while the cinnamon breaks fibrous and shivery. | 

It resembles cinnamon still more exactly in its aromatic. 
flavour and pungency than in its external appearance, and. 
seems only to differ from it in being considerably weaker, and, 
in abounding more with a mucilaginous matter. 

Ge be fay ecopiela, which are gathered and. 
dried before they expand. ‘They have the appearance of a 
nail, consisting of a round head, about the size of a pepper- 
corn, surrounded with the mperfect hexangular corolla, which, 

radually terminates in a point. They have a brown colour, 

and the smell and taste of cinnamon. 
~ Medical use-—Both the bark and buds of cassia. possess the 
same properties with cinnamon, though in an inferior degree. 
. The bark is very frequently, ee sometimes unintentionally, 
substituted for the more expensive cinnamon; and the pro- 
ducts obtained from cassia bark and buds, by distillation, are. 
in no respect inferior to those prepared from cinnamon. 


Sp. 3. Laurus campHora. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Camphor tree. is 


Off-—The camphor. 

CaMPHORA LAURI CAMPHORE. Ed. 

CampHoRa, concretum sui generis distillatione paratum. oe 
CamrpHora, resina. Dub. 


THE camphor laurel’ ‘grows in great abundance, and toa — 
very considerable size, in the forests of Japan. It is not un- 
common in greenhouses i in England. Every part of the tree - 
smells strongly of camphor, which is obtained from the trunk, 
branches, and root, by distillation. They are cut down into — 
small pieces, and put into a still, with a proportion of water. 

After the Wa has been kept boiling forty-eight hours, the 
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camphor is found adhering to the straw with which the head 
of the still is med. In this state it is imported by the Dutch} 
and is called crude camphor. It is very impure, consisting of 
small brownish or dirty grey grains, mixed with straw, wood, 
hair, and other impurities. From these it is purified, in 
Holland, by a second sublimation in glass vessels ; being pre- 
viously mixed with quicklime, to combine with and prevent 
any empyreumatic oil with which it may be contaminated 
from subliming, while the camphor cencretes in the upper 
part of the vessel into cakes, convex on the one side, and 
concave on the other, about two or three inches thick, thin- 
ner at the edges, and generally perforated in the middle. 

Pure camphor is lighter than water, very white, pellucid, 
somewhat unctuous to the touch, brittle, yet tough and elas- 
tic, so as to be scarcely pulverizable; shining in its fracture, 
and crystalline in its texture; of a bitterish, aromatic pun- 
gent taste, yet accompanied with a sense of coolness, of a 
strong and very penetrating smell; very volatile, inflammable, 
burning entirely away, without leaving any coal or ashes; _ 
capable of combining with the resins and balsams, soluble in 
alcohol, ether, fixed and volatile oils, and the concentrated 
sulphuric, nitric, muriatic, fluoric, and acetic acids; separable 
from these alcoholic and acid solutions by water ; insoluble in 
water, alkalies, and the weaker acids; decomposed by heat, 
when mixed with alumina, into an essential oil and charcoal; 
and by treating it with a sufficient quantity of nitric acid, 
forming a portion of-camphoric acid ; and by treating it with 
sulphuric acid, forming artificial tannin. 

But the produetion of camphor is not confined to the laurus 
camphora, although it furnishes almost all the camphor of 
commerce; it is found in very great purity in interstices a- 
mong the woody fibres of an unknown tree in Borneo ; it is 
also contained in the roots of the laurus cinnamomum and 
cassia, Alpinia galanga, amomum zedeoaria, &c. ; in the seeds 
of the amomum cardamomum, piper cubeba, &c.; and in’ 
many indigenous plants, as in the thymus serpyllum and vul- 
garis, juniperus communis, rosmarinus officinalis, salvia offici- 
nalis, mentha piperita, &c: and may be separated from the 
esscntial oils of rosemary, lavender, marjoram, and sage. An 
artificial camphor, differing from common camphor, in not, 
being soluble in weak nitric acid, nor being precipitated by 
water from its solution in strong nitric acid, may also be pre- 
pared, by directing a stream of muriatic acid gas into oil of 
_ turpentine. Camphor is now universally considered to be a 
peculiar principle of vegetables, and not a resin, as mcorrect- 


ly stated by the Dublin College. = - | 
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Medical use.—Camphor is a very active substance, when 
taken into the stomach. It increases the heat of the body 
considerably, and gives a tendency to diaphoresis, but with- 
out quickening the pulse. At first it raises the spirits, but. 
produces a subsequent depression, and facilitates voluntary 
motion. In excessive doses it causes syncope, anxiety, retch- 
ings, convulsions, and delirium. ‘These violent effects of cam- 
phor are most effectually counteracted by opium. 

‘In a morbid state of the body, camphor allays inordinate ac- — 
tions. When the pulse is hard and contracted, it renders it 
fuller and softer. [t removes spasms, and flitting pains ar ising if 
from spasms; and in delirium, when opium fails of procuring — 
sleep, camphor will often succeed. It is also said to correct the 
bad effects of opium, mezereon, cantharides, and the drastic — 
purgatives and diuretics. 

‘Lhe most general indication for the use of camphor is the — 
languor or oppression of the vis vite. It may therefore be gi- — 
ven ‘with advantage, 


- 


1. In all febrile diseases of the typhoid type, Fi Agia} when 

attended with delirium. | 

2. In inflammations with typhoid fever, as in some cases of 

peripneumonia and rheumatism. 

3.‘ In eruptive diseases, to favour the eruption, or to vue | 
it back to the skin, f from any cause it has suddenly 
receded, as in small-pox, measles, &c. 

. In many spasmodic diseases, especially mania, inelanchas ‘ 
ly, epilepsy, hysteria, chorea, hiecough, &c. 

- In indolent local inflammations, not depending upon an 
internal cause, to excite action in that part. 


Ba 


in 





As, from its great lightness, it is apt to swim upon the con- 
tents of the stomach, and to occasion pain at its upper ori- 
fice, it is necessary that it be always exhibited in a state of 
minute division. In order to reduce it to powder, it must be 
previously moistened with a little alcohol. It may then be 
givens, 


ie In powder, with sugar, magnesia, and nitrate of potass, 
. In pills, with the fetid gums and mucilage. 
. In solution, in alcohol, eal, or acetic acid. 
4. Suspended in the form of an emulsion, by means of mu- 
cilage, sugar, yolk of egg, almonds, vinegar, &c. 


Internally, it may be given in small doses, of from one to 
five grains, repeated at short intervals, as its effects are very 
transient, or in large doses, not under 20 grains. 
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Sp. 10. Laurus nozpiuis. Ed. Lond. i 
_ Bay tree. 


Off—The leaves, berries, uf expressed oil of the berries. 
aq) FouiuM Lauri Nosiis. Ld. 
Foura taurs. Lond. 
6) Bacca Lauri Nosiuis. Fd. 
Baccé® tauri. Lond. | , 
_¢) OLEUM FIXUM LAURI NoBILIS. Ed. | eee 


_ Tuis tree is a native of the south of Europe, but bears the 
_ winters of this climate perfectly well. Both leaves and berries 
contain a considerable quantity of essential oil, which ren- 
ders them aromatic stimulating substances. 

The berries are generally brought from the Mediterranean, 
and are more pungent than the leaves. In Spain and Italy, a 
considerable quantity of oil is obtained by expression from the 
frésh berries. It has a green colour, and strong aromatic 
taste and smell. As it, therefore, is not a fixed oil, “but a mix~ 
ture of fixed and volatile oil, and as its peculiar properties de- 
pend entirely on the presence of the latter, it is incorrectly sta- 
ted to be a fixed oil by the Edinburgh college. It should ra- 
ther have been denominated, fr om the mode of its prepara- 
tion, an expressed oil. 

. Medical use.—lIt is only need externally as a stimulant. 


Sp. 34. Laurus sassieRas. L£d. Lond. Dub. 
- Sassafras. 


Off-—The wood, root, and bark. 
a) LiGNUM LAURI SASSAFRAS. Ed. 
~Lignum sassarras. Lond. Dud. 
5) Raprx Lauri sassaFras. Ld. 
Rapix sassarras. Lond. Dub. 
c) CoRTEX LAURI SASSAFRAS. Ed. 
CorrTEx sassaFras. Dub. 


Tus tree is a native of North America, and is cultivated 
in Jamaica. It is the root which is commonly employed. It 
is brought to us in long branched pieces. _ It is soft, light, and 
of a spongy texture ; of a rusty white colour ; of a strong plea- 
sant smell, resembling that of fennel; and a rece aroma- 
tie, Pp accta taste. ‘The bark is rough, of a brown ash co- 
lour on the outside, and ferruginous colour within; spongy 
and divisible into layers, and of. a stronger taste and smell thar 

the wood. 
_ Neumann got from 480 grains, 80 of alcoholic, and after- 


wards 60 of water y extract, and inversely 120 watery, and 7.3 
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alcoholic. In distillation, alcohol elevates nothing, but water 
a ponderous essential oil, in the Leura of about 10 from 
480, 

Medical use.—Sassafras, from the euatier of volatile oil it — 
contains, is a gently stimulating, heating, sudorific, and diu- 
retic remedy. 

It is best given in infusion, The decoction and extract are 
mere bitters, as the oil is dissipated by the preparation. — 

The essential oil may be obtained separate by distillation. 

- It is of a whitish yellow colour, and sinks in water. It is high- 
ly stimulating and heating, and must be given only in very 
small doses. 


LAVANDULA spIca. Ed. Lond. Dub. } ; 

Willd. g. 1099. sp.1. Didi ae Gymnospermia.—Nat. ord. 
Perticillate. 

Lavender, 

Of-—The flowering spikes. 

SpIcA FLORENS LAVANDULZE SPIcz. td. 

‘LAVANDULZE ELORES. Lond. Dud. 


Lavenper is a well-known, small, shrubby, perennial plant, 
a native of the south of Europe, but frequently cultivated in 
our gardens, for the sake of its perfume. ‘There are two va-. 
rieties. The flowers of both have a fragrant, agreeable smell, 
and a warm, pungent, bitterish taste ; the broad-leaved varie- 
ty is the strongest in both ‘respects, and yields in distillation. 
thrice as much essential oil as the other ; its oil is also hotter, 
and specifically heavier: hence, in the southern parts of 
France, where both kinds grow wild, this is only used for the 
distillation of what is called Oil of Spike. ‘The narrow-leaved 
is the variety commonly met with in our gardens. 

Medical use.—Lavender is a warm stimulating aromatic. It 
is principally used as a perfume. 


LEonTopON TARAXACUM. Fd. Lond. Dub. . 
Willd. g. 1407. sp. 1. Smith, g. 344. sp.1. Syngenesia @- ~ 

qualis.—Nat. ord. Composite semiflosculose. : 
Common dandelion. 


Of-—The root and leaves. 
@) Herea LeonTopI TaRAKACI. Ed. 
Foura taraxact. Dub. 
6) Rapix teonropi Taraxacr. Ed. 
Raprx tarsxaci. Lond. Dub. 


Tuts perennial plant is very.common in grass fields and — 


l 
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uncultivated places. It flowers from April to July. The whole - 


plant contains a bitter milky juice, which, however, is most 


abundant in the roots before the flower-stem shoots. ‘The 


bitterness is destroyed by drying, and therefore the recent 
roots only should be used. 
Medical use.—Its vulgar name Piss-a-bed shews a popular 


belief of its possessing diuretic properties ; and it was lately a 


very fashionable remedy in Germany, given in the form of an 


expressed juice or decoction, or extract prepared from ei- 


ther of them; but it seems to be merely a mucilaginous bit- 
ter. 


LicHEN 1Isutanpicus.: Dab. Lond. 
Murray, g. 1202. sp. 50. Cryptogamia, alge, lichenes. 
Iceland moss. Eryngo-leaved liverwort. ‘ 


Of—The plant. 
Licuen. Lond. 
LIcHEN ISsLaNpiIcus. Dub. 


Tuis is a perennial lichen, very common in Iceland, but al- 
go found in the forests and dry sterile woods of Switzerland 
and Germany, growing upon stones and on the earth. It has 
dry coriaceous leaves, divided into lobes and ‘lacinize, which 
are again notched and subdivided, with elevated margins, be- 
set with short, very minute, rigid, parallel hairs, and marked 
with white spots, reddish towards the points. Amongst the 
leaves are found peltated, somewhat excavated, shining, viscid 


‘ bodies, internally of a brown colour: these are the pericar- 


piums. When tresh, the colour of this lichen is greenish yel- 


low, or greyish brown; but when dried, greenish white or 


grey. In Sweden principally, and in Germany, a variety is 
found, with smaller, tenderer, crisper leaves, destitute of hairs 
on the margin, of a paler lead colour, orange beneath. It is 
gathered in rainy weather, because it is then more easily de- 
tached from the stones. In the countries where it abounds, 
it is used for the nourishment both of cattle and of man. Mr 


| Proust has analyzed it with much success. A pound of dry 


lichen immersed in cold water soon resumed its fresh colour, 
and weighed two pounds two ounces, gave out a pale fawn co- 
lour to the water, but none of its bitterness. When. previous- 
ly powdered, it gives out a bitter, pale, yellow juice, losing a- 


- bout three percent. in cold, and six in boiling water. ‘This. 


bitterness resides in an extractive which is employed in Ice- 
land to dye a brown colour. By boiling lichen a quarter of 
an hour, it becomes sufficiently tender for use as an esculent 
Vegetable. Lichen cooked in this manner has a kind of mem- 
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branous elasticity, peculiar to some of the algve and fungi ; 
and after being dried, has only to be moistened with boiling 
water to resume this elasticity. Its appearance is not very 
prepossessing, having an unequal yellow colour, and a slight 
marine smell. A pound of dry lichen by boiling weighs three 
pounds, and when dried again, is reduced to two-thirds “of a 
pound. 
‘The decoction has a clear yellow colour, and a slightly bite 2 
ter taste, which, even when made with eight waters, on cool- 
ing becomes a tremulous jelly, without : any viscidity. This 
jelly on standing contracts, expresses the water, cracks, ‘and 
dries into transparent angular fragments, of a deep red colour, 
insoluble in cold water, soluble in boiling water, from which 
it is precipitated by infusion of galls. By nitric acid it is con- 
‘verted into oxalic acid. The insoluble part dissolves readily 
in nitric acid, forming oxalate of lime and oxalic acid, and is 
converted into a gelatinous pulp by potass. 
According to this analysis, one hundred parts of dried li. ; 

: chen give, of * 

Bitter extractive, 3 

Matter soluble in hot water, 33 

Matter insoluble in hot water, 64=100. 


The last substance has much analogy with gluten, and the 
. second with starch, particularly in the remarkable property of - 
being precipitated by infusion of galls. It differs from. it, 
however, in not being glutinous, irl in the solid matter m3 
‘the jelly contracting and separating from the fluid, as curd 
does from whey. | 
Medical use-—Yrom the analysis of this lichen, it appears to 
consist principally of a nutritious substance, combined with'a 
bitter; and on the combination of these, its medical’ virtues 
probably depend. It is used, according to Arnemann, 
1. In cough with expectoration, threatening to terminate 
in consumption ; ; after neglected catarrhs, the conse- — 
quence of peripneumony, when the expectoration be- | 
comes more copious and purulent. 4 
2, In emaciation from measles, (Schoenheide) ; from 
wounds and ulcers with great discharge, (Plenk); 3 af- 
ter salivation ; and from’ actual ulcers in the lungs, 
when there is no fever, (Scopoli), especially after ne- 
glected colds, or from translated morbid matter. Ina 
high degree of the disease it does little good, but the 
night sweats are diminished by it, (Mullin). In pitut- 
tous phibisis: it is of great service. i 
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4. In hemoptysis, (Irize). 
5. In chincough, (‘Tode). 
6. In diabetes, as a tonic and palliative remedy. 

It is commonly exhibited in decoction with water, br oth, é or 
milk, after the bitter has been extracted from it by steeping it 
in warm water ; or in substance, boiled in chocolate or cocoa, 
or made into a jelly with boiling water. Half an ounce, or 
an ounce, must be used daily, and continued for some time. 
Proust disbelieves its specific virtues, but recommends it 
strongly as an article of diet in times of scarcity, and as a very 

convenient antiscorbutic vegetable 1 in long sea voyages. 


LIcHEN ROCELLA. | 

- Cryptogamia, alge, lichenes. 
Orchill. 

Of:—Litmus, turnsole. 

Lirmus, lacmus tinctorius. Dud. 


Tuis lichen is found in Guernsey and Portland island, but 
it is from the Canary islands that it is chiefly obtained. It is 
not sold in the state of the plant merely dried, but manufactu- 
red by the Dutch into a paste, called Lztmus, Orseille en pate. 

It is sold in square masses, about an inch in length, and half 
‘an inch in breadth and thickness, hard and brittle, having the 
appearance of a violet coloured ‘earth, with white spots. It 
has a violet smell, probably from the addition of orris root 
powder ; and when tasted, speedily tinges the saliva, and gives 
a sense_of heat in the onith, This paste is prepared by make 
ing the lichen undergo a kind of fermentation in vats with u- 
_ rine and lime-v rater, “for ming the whole into a pulp, and then . 

dividing it into squares to dry. 

_ Litmus is chiefly used as a dye-stuff, and by chemists as a 
very valuable test of the presence of uncombined acids. I must 
frankly confess my ignorance of the grounds upon which the 
- Dublin college have ‘introduced it into their Materia Medica. 

The translator of their Pharmacopeeia merely says, ‘* It has. 
“‘been used medicinally with an intention of allaying the ’ 
6 ‘ tickling attendant on phthisis, and in hysterical coughs.” 


Linum. 


Willd. . 590. Smith, g. 163. Pentandri id Pentagynia.— 
Nat. Beal Grvinales. 


Sp. 1. Willd. Smith. Linum vusrratissimum. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Common flax. 


Of-—The seed, and oil panel from the seed. 


a) Lint usITaTissIM! SEMINA. Ed. Lond. 
Lini semina. Lud. 


6) Lint usrratissimy olzum. Fd. 
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Tuis siaie annual plant is said to have come or iginally 
from those parts of Egypt which are exposed to the inunda- 
tions of the Nile. It now grows wild in the fields in the south — 
of England, and is cultivated in large quantities. It flowers in 
July. 

Linseed contains about one-fifth of mucilage, and. plalyct | 
of fixed oil. The mucilage resides entirely in the skin, and is — 
separated by infusion or “decoction. The oil is separated by 
expression. It is one of the cheapest fixed oils ; but is gene~ | 
rally rancid and nauseous, and unfit for internal use. The : 
cake which remains after the expression of the oil contains — 
the farinaceous and mucilaginous part of the seed, and is used | 
in fattening cattle, under the name of Oil-cake. 

Medical use.—Linseed is emollient and demulcent. The en- 
tire seeds are used in cataplasms. ‘The infusion is much em- 
ployed as a pectoral drink, and in ardor urine, nephritic pains, 
and during the exhibition of corrosive sublimate. 


Sp. 26. Willd. ; sp. 4. Smith. Lixum CATHARTICUM, Dub. 


Lod: 
Purging flax. Mill-mountain. 


Off-—Herba. ‘The herb. 


Tuis is an annual indigenous plant, found wild on dry ~ 
meadows and pastures. It flowers from June to August. An 
infusion in water or whey of a handful of the fresh herb, or 2 
drachm of it in substance, when dried, is said to purg ge with- 
ut inconvenience. 


LopELia SypHILitica. Ld. 
Syngenesia Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Campanacee. 
Blue cardinal flower. | 


oO Of-— Radix. The root. 


Tis plant grows in moist places in Virginia, and bears our _ 
‘winters. It is “perennial, has an erect stalk three or four: feet 
high, blue flowers, a milky juice, and a rank smell. ‘The root 
consists of white fibres about two inches long, resembles to- | 
bacco in its taste, which remains on the tongue, and is apt to 
excite vomiting. 

Medical use.—Dr Barton says, that it is considerably diu- 
retic, and Mr Pearson found, that it generally disagreed with 
the stomach, and it seldom failed of affecting the bowels as a 

strong cathartic. It certainly possesses no power of curing 
syphilis; even the Indians, when they have the disease, are — 
glad of an opportunity of applying to the Whites. 
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_. ZLvrarem saricaria. Dud. toh. « ee 
- Wild. g. 95%. sp.1. Smith, g.223.sp.1. Dodecandria Mg- 
mogymia.—Nat. ord. Calycantheme. 


 Parple-spiked Willowstrife, Loosestrife. ‘ 
c Of:-—Herba, the herb.’ ae 


_. Tuis perennial plant is indigenous, and grows in marshes, 
rand on the banks of rivers. ‘The dried leaves have a herba- 
iceous taste, somewhat astringent, and some give out.a ropy 
mucilage. Hence it is difficult to swallow the powder mixed. 
rwith water. An ounce of the plant yielded to Sagar three 
idrachms of watery, and only two drachms and 24 grains of 
spiritous extract, and the former was more disagreeably 
austere and exsiccative. " . . 
The, decoction of this plant has been long celebrated in Ire- 
Jand in.diarrhoeas. In the same disease, it is a popular reme- 
dy in Sweden; and De Haen and Stork and others have 
given it with success in laxity of the intestines from an accu- 
mulation of sordes. After premising a purgative, a drachm > 
jor more of the powder may be given morning and evening, 
or three times a-day. A decoction also of the plant or root 
may be given in diarrhoea or dysentery. Its properties are — 
evidently mucilaginous and astringent. eh be 
















’ Lyra vestcatoria. Lond. 

 Menos.vesicatorius. Ed. Dub. 

_ Ansecta Cleoptera, Vesicantia. Syst. Nat. Gmelin, g. 2018. 
_ Spanish fly. Blistering fly. | - 
Of-—The insect. 

Lyrra.. Lond. | 

_ Metoe vesicatorius., Ed. 

-Canruaris. Dub. 















_ Tuess insects have a longish, green, and gold-shining bo- 
dy, with flexible green-striped elytera, which cover the whole 
back of the body, and conceal brown membranous wings. 
(On their head they have two black articulated feelers. They 
are found on the fraxinus, sambucus, salix, ligustrum, &c. in 
Spain, Italy, France, and Germany. ‘The largest come from 
mitaly, but the Spanish cantharides are preferred. They are 
gathered by shaking the trees on which they are, and catch- 
ang them on a cloth spread beneath it. They are then killed 
by the fumes of vinegar, and dried carefully in a stove. The 
wmelolontha yitis is sometimes found mixed in considerable 
numbers with the cantharides. They are easily distinguished 
by their almost square body; and as they do not stimulate 
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the skin, they should be picked out before the. combats 
-are powdered. 
The analysis of cantharides, notwithstending the experi- 
ments of Thouvenel and Beaupoil, is still extremely imper= 
fect. Lewis ascertained that their active constituent is, en« 
tirely soluble, both in water and in alcohol; for extracts 
‘made with each of these solvents blistered, as far as could be 
judged, equally, and as effectually as canthar ides in substance. 
Both the residua were inactive. Neumann got from 1920 
ains, 920 watery, and afterwards. 28 alcoholic extract 5 ¥ and) 
inversely, 400 alcoholic, and 192 watery. 
Medical use.—Cantharides have a peculiar nauseous nell 
and an extremely acrid burning taste. Taken internally, 
they often occasion a discharge of blood by urine, with ex. 
quisite pain. If the dose be considerable, they seem to in. 
flame and ulcerate the whole intestinal carta’ the stools be. 
come mucous and purulent; the breath fetid and cadave- 
rous ; intense pains are felt in the lower belly; the patiem 
faitits, grows giddy, delirious, and dies. Applied to the skin 
they first ineeane: and afterwards excoriate the part, raising ¢ 
more pertect blister than any of the acrid vegetables, and oc 
casioning a more plentiful discharge of serum; but even thi 
external application of Gata hiveides is often followed by 
strangury, accompanied with thirst and feverish heat. 
The inconveniences arising from the use of seritharldil 
- whether taken internally, or ‘applied externally, are best ob 
viated by drinking plentifully of bland emollient liquids, suel 
as milk, emulsions, &c. ‘The specific property of counteract 
ing cantharides ascribed to camphor has. no foundation, 
“The internal use of cantharides is at all times doubtful, an 
requires the most prudent management. ‘They have, how 
ever, been sometimes employed with .success. in dropsy, an 
in diseases of the urinary organs, arising from debility, espe 
cially gleet and leucorrhcea. ‘They are given in substance, 1 i 
very small doses, or in tincture. 4 
Applied externally, they are one of our best and mo 
powerful remedies. By proper management, they may be 3 
gulated so as to act as a gentle stimulus, as a. rubefacient, ¢ 
as a blister. 


Blisters are applied, 


1. To increase the activity of the system in general, | t 
means of their irritation ; 

2. ‘To increase the activity of a particular organ; 

3. To diminish sai ied action in particular organs, 
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4) .someans of ‘the’ irritation which they excite in the 
> parts to which they are appiied. 


‘ They may be’ employed with advantage in almost all dis. 
eases accompanied with typhus fever, especially if any impor- 
tant viscus, as the brains, lungs, or liver: be at the same time 
yarticularly affected. In these cases, the blisters are not ap- ee 
plied to the diseased organs themselves, but as near them as OL 
lay be convenient. When we wish to excite action in any 

organ, the blisters are, if possible, applied directly to the dis- 

eased organ. 


Marva SYLvEestRis. Ed.) ssh 

Willd. g. 1290. sp. 43. Smith, g. 317. sp. 1. Monodelphia 
| Polyandria. —Nat. ord. Columnifere. 

Common mallow. — 


Of — The leaves and Gincore: 
_ Matv® sylvestris HERBA. Fd, 
Matva. Lond. 


Tus is a perennial plant, common in Britain, under 

hedges, near footpaths, and among rubbish. It flowers om i 
May to August. 
_The-whole plant abounds with mucilage. The leaves were 
ormerly of some esteem in food, for loosening the belly ; : at 
resent decoctions of them are sometites employed i in dysen- 
eries, heat, and sharpness of urine, and in gener! for ob- 
unding acrimonious humours; their principal use is in 
mollient glysters, cataplasms, and fomentations. 





Mancanesium. Dub. 
Manganese; the black oxide of Manganese. 


Tuts metallic oxide is now, for the first time, introduced 
nto the materia medica. It is to be regretted that the Dub- 
n college has given, as the officinal name of the oxide, that 
thich scientifically belongs to the metal, 
‘ey anese is found, 
etallic. sa 
1. Native manganese (Perouse). | -™” 
‘Il. Oxidized. Grey ore, containing its black oxide, 

1. Foliated grey ore. 

2, Radiated. 
| 3. Compact. 
. 4, Earthy. , 
Hl. Sulphuretted. The black ore. 
Ty, Dathonited. The red ore. 

a 2 
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The varieties of the grey ore are the most common. ‘ It is 
found in greatest purity at Exeter, and at Howth near Dub. 
lin. It is chiefly used for destroying the colour which iron 
. imparts to glass, and has hence been. called Glass-maker’ 
soap, and for preparing the oxymuriatic acid, now so mince 
used in bleaching.. The recent application of the same acid 
to the destruction of contagion, and to other medical pure 
poses, has procured the black oxide of manganese. a. place in 
the list of the materia medica. » | a 
Marrusium vutesre. Ld. Lond. Dub. 7 


Willd. g. 1111. sp. 8. Smith, g.270. sp. 1. Didynamie 


Gymnospermia.—Nat. ord, Vertieillate,. 
White horehound. | 
Off-—The leaves. 
MarruBiI VULGARIS HERBA. Ld. 
MaRRUBII ALBI FOLIA.» Dud. | i a 
Marrvusium. Lond. 


| 
i 


By! 
se 


Tuis is a perennial plant, which grows wild on road-sides, 
“and. among rubbish, and flowers in July. The leaves have 
“very strong, not disagreeable smell, and a roughish, very 

bitter, taste. Neumann got from 480 grains, 270 watery, 
and 30 alcoholic extract, and inyersely 150 alcoholic, anc 
140 watery. They promote the fluid secretions in general 
and liberally taken, loosen the belly. 


Met. Lond. Dub. 
Honey. | 
Tuts is a well-known substance; and although it is mos; 
probably of vegetable origin, it is not procured-in any quan 
tity except as an animal excretion from. the bee (apis. mellifi 
ca). ‘This industrious insect, in the summer-time, flies fron 
flower to flower, to collect the sweet juice secreted in them 
When sufficiently loaded, it returns to its hive, where it de 
posites the honey, as a winter’s supply, in the cells, of the com 
it had_prepared of wax to receive it. What change it undet 
goes in the body of the insect is unknown 3 but; it is certal 
that honey varies very much, according to the nature of #1 
plants from which it is collected. In some situations, whet 
poisonous plants abound, it is even deleterious. __ ‘ 
The best honey is that which is freest from colour, a 
contains the largest grains when it concretes. For medic 
use, it should also be as free of flavour as possible. Thato 
tamed from young bees, and which flows spontaneously 
the combs, is the purest and finest, and is known by tl 
name of Virgin honey. When separated from the wax | 
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expression, it is less pure ; ‘and there is another sort still infe- 
rior, obtained by heating the combs before they are put into 
the press) Reyes tgs aes o : 
. Honey consists principally of sugar, but it also probably 
contains mucilage and an acid, and is often impregnated with 
the essential oil of the flowers from which the bees have 
gathered: it; as in the perfumed honey of the Crimea. In 
some parts of Asia and America, poisonous honey is met 
with, from the bees feeding on poisonous flowers. Neumann 
exsiccated honey in the water bath: the vapour which arose, 
he says, took fire on the approach of a candle, and diffused 
its smell widely; and the liquor which was condensed was 
manifestly impregnated b with the smell and taste of 
honey, and amounted to three ounces, from eight of honey. 
Dissolved.in water, it undergoes the vinous fermentation, 
forming mead. — Treated with alcohol, Proust says it may be 
separated into two kinds, one liquid, and the other crystal+ 
ime. Cavellazzi obtained crystals of sugar from it, by satu- 
rating its acid with carbonate of lime ; and it is converted into 
‘oxalic acid by the action of nitric acid. | cid 

Medical use:—From the earliest ages, honey has been em> | 
ployed as a medicine. Besides the general properties of), 4 
saccharine bodies, it possesses others-peculiar to itself, proba-~ 
bly depending on the présence of an acid. . For internal use, 
sugar is comsnonly to be preferred, as honey; in'some Cortsti- 
tutions, produces gripes and colic pains. From its stimulus, 
however, it forms an excellent gargle, and facilitates the ex- 
pectoration of viscid phlegm; and it is sometimes employed | 
as an emollient application to abscesses, and as a detergent to Hie 
ulcers. It is also preferable to sugar in forming electuaries, 
as it is not so apt to crystallize. 








| Mevatevca vevcavenprRon. Ed. Dud. 
*Metarevca casoputi.' Lond. | 
Murray, g. 1269, sp..1. Varietas latifolia. .Polyadelphia 
Polyandria.—Nat. ord. Hesperidee. | | 


The broad-leaved cajeput tree. ; : ‘ 

' Off—The essential oil. 
LEUM VOLATILE MELALEUCE LEUCADENDRI. Ed. 
- Casupuri oLeum, oleum essentiale. Lond. 

Oveum casepur. , Dub. 

Tue tree which furnishes the cajeput oil is frequent onthe - 
mountains of Amboyna, and the other Molucca islands. Drs 
Maton and Smith have lately examined specimens of this tree, . 
which correspond with Rumphius, tab, 17. vol. ii. ; and, as an 
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unclassified species, have named it Melaleuca cajuputi. But 
as Thunberg says, itis got from the leucadendron: perhap 
both species yield it. Indeed, Rumphius himself would lead 
us to the same opinion. ‘The oil. is obtained by distillation — 
from the dried leaves, and is prepared in great quantities, es=_ 
pecially in the island of Banda; and sent to Holland in copper 
flasks. As it comes to us, it is of a green colour, very 
limpid, lighter than water, of a strong’smell, resembling cam= 
phor, antl a strong, pungent taste, like thet of. .cardamoms, 
It burns entirely away, without leaving any residuum. — It is 
often adulterated with other essential pu coloured with the 
resin of milfoil. In the genuine oll; the green colour depends 
on the presence of copper ; for when rectified, it is colourless. 
Medical use.— Like other aromatic oils, it 1s highly stimu- 
lating, and is principally recommended in hysteria, epilepsy, 
flatulent colic, and paralysis of the tongue. The dose is ‘rom 
; one to four drops on a lump of sugar. 
E It is applied externally, where a warm and peculiar stimue | 
: lus is requisite; and is employed for restoring vigour after 
| luxations and sprains.;, and for ¢asing violent pain in gouty 
and rheumatic cases, in toothach, and | similar affections. © 


oi la OFFICINALIS. d. : 

Willd. gy 1118, sp, 1. Didynamia Gymnospernia-—Nate 
ord. Ver Fk poh 

Balm. 


Of-—Herba. The herb. 


Baum is-a perennial plant, which grows id on the. Alps 
and Pyrenees, and is frequently cultivated 4 in our: gardens. It 
has a pleasant smell, and a weak, roughish, aromatic taste. 
The young shoots ven the strongest flavour ; the flowers, and. 
the herb itself, when old, or produced in very moist rich 
soils, or rainy seasons, are much weaker, both in smell, and 
taste. | 
It is principally used in the form of a watery infusion, which 
is drunk in the manner of tea. 


al 


MENTHA. 


Willd. g. 1102, Smith, g. 262. Didynamia Gymnospermia. 
—Nat. ord. Verteillatal 


Sp. 7. Willd.; sp. 3. Smith. Menmis VIRIDIS. Lond. Dub. 


Spearmint. 

- Officinal._-The plant. 
MENTHA VIRIDIS. Lond. 
FoLia MENTH# SATivme. Dub. 
























[heir virtues are stomachic and carminative. 


4 \ Sp. 13. Willd. ; sp. 4. Smith. Menrwa PIPERITA. Ed. Dib. 
ar. a. Lond. | 
__ Peppermint. 


» Of —The plant. 

-HERBA MENTHE PIPERITEH. Ed. 
~Menrua pirerita. Lond. 

| Menrua piperiris. Dub. 


_ Tuis species of mint is also perennial, and a native of Bri- 
tain, where it is cultivated in very great quantities, for the 
sake of its essential oil. It flowers in August and September. 
The leaves have a strong, rather agreeable smell, and an 
intensely pungent, aromatic taste, resembling that of pepper, 
and accompanied with a peculiar sensation of coldness. 


called Oil of Peppermint. 


tive and antispasmodic. ‘The distilled water is a domestic re- 
medy for flatulent colic, and the essential oil is often given 
with advantage, in doses of a few drops, in cramps of the 
stomach. 


Lond. Dub. 
_ Penny-royal. 

Off-—The herb. | 
_ HerBa MENTHE PULEGII. Ed. 
| Putecium. Lond. Dub. 


_ Turis is also perennial, and a native of Britain. It flowers 


and aromatic, somewhat similar to spearmint, but less agree- 
able. It is seldom used. 


B Macy arcrisns tTrirotiata. Ld. Lond. Dub. — 

Willd. g. 299. sp. 4. Smith, g. 84. sp. 1. Pentandria Mo- 
nogynia.—Nat. ord. Lotacec. 

Buckbean, Marsh trefoil. “a 


- Off-—The leaves. 

~~ Fotrum menvantuis Trirouratm. Ed. 
- Mewyanrues. Lond. 

TRivoLium paLuposum.” Dub. 
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) ¢ SpraRMINT is perennial, and a native of Britain... It- dca ! 
: August. The leaves have a warm, roughish, somewhat 
nitter taste, and a strong, not unpleasant, aromatic smell... 


_ Its predominant constituents are essential oil and camphor, 
both of which rise in distillation, and are combined i in what is’. 


Medical tise.—Peppermint is principally used as a carmina= : 
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Sp. 20. Wild. ; sp. 12. Smith. MeENTHA PULEGIUM. Ed. — 


in September. In its sensible qualities it is warm, pungent, 
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Tits perennial plant is very common in marshy eitinntaney 
and is one of the most beautiful of our native flowers. 
flowets in June and July. | ) 
The leaves grow, by threes, on footstalks. They are excess 
sively bitter, and their bitterness is extracted by infusion. — 
They are said to be sometimes used in’ brewing ale, and’ that 
one ounce will go as far as half a pound of hops. 
Medical use.—A drachm of them in powder purges and vou 
mits. In infusion or extract, they have been reveraifioadadl’s in. 
intermittents, and in several cachctic and cutaneous diseases. — 
The dose of the extract is from ten to twenty grains. 


‘ 4 \ q 


Mimosa. Lin. . 

Acacia. Willd. Lond. - | Oy easy i 
Polygamia Monoecia. Willd. g. 1902,.—Nat,. ord. Lomens 
tacee. Hats | : 
I have not been able to procure the volume of Willdenow, | 
on the authority of which the London College have referred — 
the officinal Mimosa to a new genus, Acacia; but I should — 
suppose that that eminent botanist had thought it necessary | 
to subdivide the old genus. The references are Mice from | 
Dr Powells translation. | 


Mimosa catecnu. Ed.  jastoan hh ly yhoaml 
Sp. 73. Acacia caTEcHU. Willd. Lond, | ia 
Catechu. ie Me: 
Off-—The extract of the wood. 

LicniI Mimos& cATECHU ExtRAcCTUM. Ed. 


CaTECHU ExTRACTUM. Lond. 
; : Carecnu. Dub. 


Turis tie i's native ofPTindodan, The keer er catechu, ! 
which was formerly termed, with peculiar impropriety, Japan J 
Earth, is principally prepared from the internal coloured ‘part 
of the wood, by decoction, evaporation, and exsiecation in the © 
sun. But catechu is also prepared in India .from several | 
other species of Mimosa, and even from the woods, barks, ‘and. 
fruits of other genera. “ 

There are two kinds of this extract; one is sent from Bom- | 
bay, the other from Bengal. The extract from Bombay is of. 

a uniform texture, and of a red-brown tint, its specific gravi- - 
ty being generally about 1.39. The extract from Bengal is 
more friable and less consistent. Its colour is like that of cho- 
colate externally ; but when broken, its fracture presents 

. streaks of chocolate and of red brown. . Its specific gravity is 
about i.28. Their tastes are precisely similar, being astrin- 
@ent, but leaving in the mouth a sensation of sweetness. 
















M 






Part U1. : 
"They do not deliquesce, o ‘apparently change by-exposure to 
fhe air, and are not fusible. © 2 0 0 

_ By Mr Davy’s analysis, 200 grains gave, 

igh: hart ~ Bombay. Bengal. 


, aes 309 


... Tannin, - =i apterr 400 97 
-.., Peculiar extractive matter, be od: 6B Y 78 
yet Mucilage, wate: } =| 13: 16: 
> Residual matter, chiefly sand and cal- 
. |) careous earths, a ‘ 10 Ad 


This more exact analysis confirms the observations made 
iby me, in the first edition of this Dispensatory. 

Medical use—Catechu is one of the most convenient and 
powerful astringents we possess, and may be exhibited in 
every case where astringents are indicated. | It is particularly 
serviceable in diarrhcea, in hoarseness from relaxation of the 
fauces, ulcers and aphthz in the mouth, and in excoriations, 
with lymphatic. exudations. | t : 

























Mimosa NILOTICA. ‘Ed, Dub. ; 
Sp. 87. Acacta vERA. Willd. Lond. 
~Gum Mimosa. 


* Officinal—The gum. _Gum-Arabic, 
| GUMMI MIMOSE NILoTicz. Ld. 

- Acact® GUMMI. Lond. 

Gummi arasicum. Dud. 


_Tuis species of Mimosa grows in the sandy deserts of Afrie 
pa, Arabia Petraea, and Egypt. The greatest quantity of pure 
zum, commonly called Gum Arabic, is furnished by thistree, 
rom which it exudes either spontaneously, or from incisions 
made into the bark, and afterwards hardens in the air. But 
2 similar gum may be obtained from all the species of Mimoe 
sa, and from many other trees, such as the Swietenia febrifue 
ga, Melia azadirachta, and the different species of Termina- 
4a. It is remarkable that the barks of all the trees which fure 
nis this bland mucilaginous substance are highly astringent ; 
that of the Mimosa Nilotica itself is used in India for tanning 5 
| and in our country, the cherry and plum trees, which some- 
Memes yield a little gum, have very astringent barks. 
_ There are two kinds of gum found in the shops, and sold 
oromiscuously ; distinguished by the names of Gum Arabic, 
and Rast-India gum. Gum Arabic consists of roundish tran- 
sparent tears, colourless, or of a yellowish colour, shining frac» 
ure, without smell or taste, and perfectly soluble in water. 
e pieces which are mast transparent, and have least colour, 
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are reckoned the best.. They are sometimes selected from the: 
Gum Arabic in sorts, and sold for abdut double the price, 
under the title of Picked gum. The East India gum is dark-_ 
er coloured than Gum Arabic, and is not so Aah a soluble in. 

water. I possess a mass of gum, gathered from a Mimosa in 

New South Wales, by Mr Jamieson, who is engaged in pre- 

paring for the press a most splendid and sclentified description — 
of that country. It is darker coloured even than East India 
‘gum, and is also less soluble than it ; for when: suspended in _ 
water, it gives off white films, hich float through the muci- , 
lage. But its most remarkable property is, that: it does’ not | 
precipitate silicized potass; in which respect it agrees, as far | 
as my experiments go, with gum collected in-this: neighbour- 
hood from the common cherry and plum trees... It.is ‘also re= 
markable, that the coarsest gum forms the thickest mucilage’s 
at least Botany Bay gum forms a thicker mucilage than Bast 
India gum, and this than Gum Arabic. | it 

‘Gum Arabic was originally brought from Arabia, by thie 
way of Egypt, to Marseilles; and it was not until the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century that the Dutch ‘made the gum 
of Senegal known in Europe. . After the: French got posses- 
sion of that river, they directed their attention toit, as an im- 
portant object of commerce, and ascertained, | by experiments 
made in the latter half of the seventeenth century, that gum 
Senegal was superior to the best gum of Arabia, and. for a 
bout fifty years it has had the preference... 

M. Adanson examined all the gum trees of West ‘em 
with great care, and has given the best description of them, 
They arhount to forty in number; but the three’ great forests 
which supply the Senegal market consist chiefly Of two kinds’ 
one which produces a white gum, called Vereck, and anh 
called Nebueb, which yields a red gum. | 
~” About the middle of November, that is, after thie rainy sea 
son, which begins early in July, a gummy juice exudes spon 
taneously from the trunk and principal branches. ‘In abou 
fifteen days, it thickens in the furrow, down which it runs, € el 
ther in a vermicular shape, or more commonly assuming th 
form of round or oval tear's, about the sizeof a pigeon’s ege 
of different colours, as they belong to the white or red gun 
tree. About the middle of December, the Moors encamp 0 
the borders of the forest, ‘and the harvest lasts six weeks. TI 
gum is packed in very large sacks of tanned leather, an 
brought on camels and bullocks to certain ports, where it 
‘sold & the French and English merchants. In‘1787, the'ai 
nual quantity purchased by the tga was about 800, 0€ 
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pounds, and by the latter 400,000, according to the informa- 
tion of M. Golberry. sie ! 
» Mr Jackson, in his Account of the Empire of Morocco, in. 
forms us, that from Mogodor they export two sorts of gum, — 
pne the common Gum Arabic, the produce of Morocco, and 
ed Barbary gum; the other finer, called Gum Soudan, or 
Seiiesal; broushi from ‘Timbuctoo by the caravans. » H 
says, but it must be observed that he is no botanist, that the 
sum called Morocco or Barbary gum is produced: from a 
horny tree called Attalch, having leaves similar te the juniper, 
whereas all the acacias have pinnated leaves. It yields most 
gum during the hot and parching heat of July and August ; 
and the hotter the weather, and the more sickly'the tree “ap- 
pears, the more gum it yields. A wet winter and a mild sum- 
ner are unfavourable to gum. ) 
- Gum is highly nutritious. During the whole time of the 
aarvest, of the journey, and of the fair, the Moors of the de- 
art live almost entirely upon it; and experience has proved 
hat six ounces are sufficient for the support of a man during 
wenty-four hours. | 
» Medical use.—It possesses the powers of a mucilaginous 
lemulcent in a high degree; and is frequently exhibited in 
liarrhcea, dysentery, chincough, hoarseness, strangury, &c. ; 
d is an extremely useful article for ee form to some re- 
nedies, and for correcting the acrimony of others. 
_M. Golberry says, that he saw a young Englishman in Gam- 
ia recover from a very severe hemoptysis, by taking three 
unces of gum daily, dissolved in milk. | 


4 


~Momorpica ELaTeRIUM. Ed. , 
_Monoecia Syngenesia. Willd. g. 1739. sp. 18.—Nat. ord. Cus 
rbitacee. 

Wild cucumber. 


_Of-—tThe fresh fruit, when almost ripe. 

Frucrus RECENS SUBMATURUS MOMORDICE ELATERII. Ed.. 
| Exarerr poma. Lond. 

Exaterm rrucrus. Dub. 


_ Luis plant is a native of the south of Europe, and is peren- 
ial. When cultivated in this country it does not survive the’ 
mnter. ‘The fruit is oblong, about an inch and a half long, 
md an inch in diameter. It is of a green colour, and beset 
ith stiff hairs. When nearly ripe, it bursts on aslight touch, 
eparates from its stalk, and sheds its seeds with great violence. 
‘rom this circumstance it was named by the Greeks Zlate> _ 
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ziwm, which name was also applied to the feecula of the j juice 
of the fruit, the only preparation used in medicine. Ok 

Medical use.—In a few grains it operates .as‘a drastic pur 
gative, and is sometimes used in dropsies. | ) 


Morus nigra. . : 
Monoecia Tetandria. Willd. g. 1664. sp. 5.—Nat. ord. Scar 
bride. : 
Mulberry tree. 


Off—The fruit. : | | 
oRRI BAccE. Lord. : ‘a 


Tis tree, which is supposed to have come or iginally from 
Persia, bears the cold of our winters, and ripens its fruit im 
England. The fruit has the same properties with other sub 
acid fruits. Its juice contains tartaric acids : | 


MoscHuS MOSCHIFERUS. 
Mammalia. : 
The musk deer. . 


Of—The substance, called Musk, contilisel in a follicle si sie 
tuated near the navel. 5 
Materia in folliculo prope umbilicum coliaas Moscx f 
dictus. Ed. | 
Moscuus.. Lond. Dub. 


THe musk animal is an inhabitant of the most sided re 
gion of Asia, particularly of the Altayan Alps, and the moun 
tains which divide Thibet from China. It is gentle and @ 
mid, and its chace is difficult and dangerous. It is abou 
three feet in length, and in its general form resembles the dee 
tribe. In the male, behind ‘the navel, and before the prepuce 
there is situated an oval bag, flat on one side, and’ convex 6} 
the other, about three tiches long, and two broad, projectiny 
about an ‘inch, and having a small open orifice, beset witl 
ghort hairs. In the young animal it is empty, but inthe adul 
it is filled with a secreted matter, known by the name of Mus 
‘When the bag becomes too full, the animal expresses part 
‘its contents, by rubbing itself against stones or trees. Th 
mousk expressed in this manner is said to be the purest, bv 
none of it probably reaches this country. The best musk j 
brought frem Tonquin, an inferior sort from Agria and Ber 
gal, and 2 still worse from Russia. 

Fine musk comes to us in round thin. tiiatane which . ! 
generally about the size of a pigeon’s egg, covered with s hoi 
brown hairs, lined with a thin brown membrane, well 
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and without any appearance of having been opened. The 
musk itself is dry, with a kind of unctuosity, of a dark red- 
dish brown or rusty blackish colour, in small round grains, 
with very few hard black clots, and perfectly free from sandy, 
or other visible foreign matter. If chewed, and rubbed with 
i knife on paper; it looks smooth, bright, yellowish, and is free 
rom grittiness. Laid on a red-hot iron, it catches flame, and, 
burns almost entirely away, leaving only an exceedingly smal] 
quantity of light greyish ashes. The largest and fullest bag 
scarcely contains more than two drachms of musk.- 
Its taste is somewhat bitterish, and its smell extremely 
powerful and peculiar. Neumann got from thirty grains of | 
musk twelve of watery and four of alcoholic extract; and in- 
yersely, ten of alcoholic, and six of watery. Its smell and taste 
were elevated in distillation with water, but not with alcohol. 
Neither the fixed nor volatile oils dissolve it. | 
The very great price of musk has given rise to many modes 
of adulterating it. ‘To increase its weight, sand, and even 
particles. of lead, are introduced through very small openings 
into the bags, ‘The real musk is frequently abstracted from 
the bag, and its place supplied with dry blood, coarsely pow- 
dered, or some mixture withasphaltum. ‘These adulterations 
are to be detected by discovering that the bag has been open-~ 
ed. The presence of blood is also known by the fetid smell 
it emits when heated sufficiently, and by the formation of am- 
monia, when rubbed with potass. Asphaltum is known by its 
shining fracture, and melting on hot iron, while musk is con- 
verted into charcoal. But there are even artificial bags filled 
with a composition containing some realmusk. ‘These are in 
general thicker, and covered with longer hair, and, want the 
internal brown membrane which lines the real musk-bag, 
_ Medical use.-—Musk is said to be a medicine of very great 
efficacy, and for which, in some cases, there is hardly any 
substitute. When properly administered, it sometimes suc- 
ceeds in the most desperate circumstances. It raises the pulse, 
Without heating much ; it allays spasms, and operates remark- 
ably on the brain, increasing the. powers of thought, sensa- 
tion, and voluntary motion. | | 
_ It may be employed in every instance of typhous fever, e 
@e specially when attended with delirium, or spasmodic affection 
of any particular organ, or of the whole system, or subsultus— 
tendinum, &c. It is also used with the greatest benefit in ex- 
anthematous and phlegmonic diseases, accompanied with ty- 
phoid fever ; and in many spasmodic affections, as chincough, 
epilepsy, trismus, &c. a | : 
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- doses of three grains or upwards, repeated every one or two- 


ferred for the purpose of medicine. 
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It is most conveniently given in substance in’ ‘powder; in 
hours. Its best preparation is the tincture. hoi 


‘Murzas. | | ‘yi 


Muriate is the generic term for those secondary com= 
pounds which contain muriatic acid. | Their general proper=_ 
ties have been already mentioned. Ct 

The muriates may be divided into three families; = | 

1. Alkaline muriates,—soluble in water, fusible ona vapo= 
rizable without decomposition, forming no precipitate with al- 

aline carbonates. fy 

2, Earthy muriates,—generally soluble in water, decompou 
sible by heat, forming a white precipitate with alkaline cars 
bonates. : 

3. Metalline muriates,—The muriatic acid is capable of 
combining with many metals, in two states of oxidizement, 
The muriates which contain the metal in the state of protoxide, 
are in general very acrid, and soluble both in water and in al- 
cohol. The muriates which contain the metal inthe state of 
peroxide are often insoluble, have a white colour, and contain, 
an excess of base, or are sub-muriates. The muriates are alse 
the most volatile of the metalline salts, and often rise undecom= 
posed in sublimation or distillation. et 
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F ’ a | 
Mourias AMMONIA, v. s. Sal ammoniacus; ammonia murs 
ata. "Ed. 
AMMONIE MURIAS, S. S. Murias’ ammonia. Tidal by 
SaL AMMONIACUM, s. s. Murias ammonie. Dub. i 
Muriate of ammonia. Sal ammoniac. Y 


4 
ay 


Muriate of ammonia is found native, especially in the 
neighbourhood of volcanoes. It was first prepared in Egypt 
from the soot of camel-dung by sublimation ; but the greatest 
part of that now used is manufactured in Europe, either by 
combining ammonia directly with muriatic acid, or by des 
composing the sulphate of ammonia, by means oF muriate of 
soda; or "the muriates of lime and magnesia, by means of aime 
monia. 

In commerce, muriate of ammonia occurs, either sublimed 
in firm, round, elastic, concavo-convex cakes, or cr ystallized 
in conical masses. The latter commonly contain other salts, 
especially muriate of lime, which renders them _deliquescent 5 3. 
and, therefore, the sublimed muriate of ammonia Is to be a8 4 | 


Mauriate of ammonia has an 1 acrid, pungent, urinous taste. § 
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t is soluble in about three times its’ weight of water at 60°, 
and in an equal weight at 212°. During its solution, it pro- 
duces 32° of cold. It is also soluble in about 4.5 parts of al- 
cohol. It is permanent in the ordinary state of the atmosphere. 
By a gentle heat, it may be deprived of its water of crystalli- 
gation, and reduced to the form of a white powder. Ata 
higher temperature it sublimes unchanged. Its crystals are 
either six-sided pyramids, aggregated in a plumose form, or 
still more commonly, four-sided pyramids. It consists of 
42.75 muriatic acid, 25,00 ammonia, and 32.25 water It is 
decomposed by the sulphuric and nitric acids; by baryta, 
potass, soda, strontia, and lime; by several secondary salts 
containing these acids or bases; and by those metalline salts 
whose bases form with muriatic acid an insoluble compound. 
| Medical use.—Muriate of ammonia is now seldom used in- 
ternally.. It was formerly supposed to be a powerful aperient 
and attenuant of viscid humours. 
_ Externally applied, it is a valuable remedy., It may act in 
two ways, 
. 1.. By the cold produced during its solution. 
. It is from this cause that fomentations of muriate of ammo- 
nia probably prove beneficial in mania, apoplexy from ple- 
ora, lesions of the head, and in violent headachs.. When 
used with this intention, the solution should be applied as soon 
it is made. . 
_ 2. By the stimulus of the salt. | 
On this principle we may explain its action as a discutient, 
in indolent tumours of all kinds, contusions, gangrene, psoray 
hthalmia, cynanche, and in stimulating clysters. In some 
eases, as in chilblains, and other indolent inflammations, both 
modes of action may be serviceable. When first applied, the 
Idness of the solution will diminish the sense of heat and 
neasiness of the part, and the subsequent stimulus will excite 
a more healthy action in the vessels. 


Murias sop, v. s. Soda muriata; sal marinus. Ed. 
' Sop# murias, s. s. Murias sodze. Lond. 

SaL COMMUNE, s. s. Murias sod. Dub. 

Muriate of soda. Common sea-salt. 


Tuts is the most common of all the neutral salts. It is not 
ly found in immense masses on and under the surface of the 
arth, and contained in great quantities in many salt springs, 
ut it is the cause of the saltness of the sea. 

‘There are two varieties of native muriate of soda} the la- 


ellar and fibrous. It is found in Poland, Hungary, Spain, 


tain: most salt in warm climates, and at great depths. C 
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“articles in the arts, and in domestic economy. As a medicine 
























_ Part 
England, &e. ‘When necessary, it is purified by solution sexy 


crystallization. i 
Salt springs occur in many parts of the world. The quanti- | 
ty of muriate of soda contained in these, varies aepan an incon- 
siderable quantity even up to one-third. 
‘Sea-water also varies much in strength. It is said to. cont | 


Muriate of soda,. as obtained from its natural solutions’ 
evaporation and crystallization, is commonly mixed with earthy . 
muriaces, which, being deliquescent salts, dispose it to attract) 
moisture from the atmosphere. It may, however, be purified. 
by precipitating the earths by means of carbonate of soda, or, 
by washing the crystallized salt with a saturated solution ¢ 
mmuriate hs soda, heated to ebullition. In this state it is not 
capable of dissolving any more muriate of soda, but will i 
solve a considerable quantity of the earthy muriates. | 

Muriate of soda has a pure salt taste, is soluble in 2.8 times 
its weight of water at:GO“, and in 2.76 at 212°... dt is no 
soluble in alcohol. By the action of heat it first dusaaial 
then melts, and, lastiy, sublimes without decomposition. , ‘The 
primitive form of its crystals is cubic, and they are permanent 
in the atmosphere. According to Kirwan, they consist of 
38.88 muriatic acid, 53 soda, and 8.12, water. It is decom- 
posed by the eulphiani ic and nitric acids, by potass and. baryta, 
by secondary salts containing these, and by metalline salts 
whose base forms an insoluble compound with muriatic acid ; 
it is also gradually decomposed by lime, iron, and litharge. _ 

Medical use.—Muriate of soda is one of the most importan 


it is useful in some cases of dyspepsia ; and in large doses i 
is said to check vomiting of blood. It is 2 common ineredi 
ent in stimulating cly sters, and is sometimes applied. external 
ly, as a fomentation to bruises, or in the form of bath,. agi 
gentle stimulus to the whole surface of the body. — 


eh 


Mvynistica Mostwata. Ed. Dub. Lond. seit at 

Willd. g. 1351. sp. 1. Monoech Monandria——Nat, ore 
Oleracee. in 

The nutmeg tree. 


Of-—Nutmeg ; oil of nutmeg 3 ; oll of mace; mace. 
a) Myristicee anaes fructus nucleus, Nux moscHat 
@ictus. , ‘ai 
Myristice NUCLEI. Lond. | i} 
Nox moscwata.. «Dub. 


/ 
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(6) Macis. Ed. : . 
~~ Nucis moschatus involucrum, Macis dictum. Dud. 
¢) Macis oreum votaTite.’ Ed. 

- NUcIs MOSCHATE OLEUM ESSENTIALE. Dub. 

_ d) Nucis MoscHaT# OLEUM EXPREsSUM. Dub. 7 
Tux tree which furnishes this elegant spice is a native of 
the Molucca islands. It is not, however, cultivated in any of 
them except Banda, from which all Europe has been hitherto 
supplied with mace and nutmeg. The entire fruit is. about 
the size-of a peach, and is marked with a longitudinal furrow. 

e external covering is smooth, fleshy, and bitter. As the 
it ripens, this bursts, and discloses the mac¢, which is an 
pily membranous pulp, of a dark red colour, and aromatic 
flavour, diyided into narrow branched slips. Within the. 
mace is inclosed the nut, which consists of a brown, thin, 
aard shell, and a fatty parenchymatous kernel, of an‘ oval 
shape. ‘The fruit is gathered three times a-year.. The external 
sovering is separated on the spot, and the mace,and nut car- 
ied home, where they are carefully dried in the sun. After 
hey are dried, the nutmegs are dipt in lime water, and the 
mace is sprinkled with salt water, probably to preserve them 
rom the attacks of insects. | : 

Mace, by drying, acquires a reddish yellow colour. When 
good, it is flexible, thin, oily, of a deep colour, has a strong, 
agreeable smell, and an aromatic, bitterish, Acrid taste. When 
prittle, divided into fewer slips, of a whitish, or a pale yellow 
colour, and of little smell or taste, it is to be rejected. é 
_ Neumann got from 7680 parts of mace, 2160 alcoholic, and 
1200 watery extract; and inversely, 1920 watery, and 1440 
coholic extract, with 300 of volatile oil heavier than water, 
which arose during the inspissation of the watery extract. 
The expressed oil of mace is less consistent than that of nut- 


























Br etnegs are oval, flattened at both ends, of a grey-brown 
olour, and reticularly furrowed on the outside, of a yellow 
olour within, variegated with brown ‘undulating lines, solid, 
hard, unctuous to the feel, and easily gut,with a knife, and 
Mave a balsamic smell, and agreeabj tic taste. The 
™mall round nutmegs,are better tha large oval ones ; 
and they should have a strong smell amnd_taste, and shuld 
either be worm-eaten, musty, nor variegated with black lines. | 
ir activity is, however, confined to the dark coloured 
eins, which are not apt to.be worm-eaten. ite 
Neumann got from 1920 parts of nutineg, 480 of an oily al- 
Oholic extract, and 280 watepe’ with 320 fixed oil: these 
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two last were both insipid : and inversely, 600 Sa extract, 
with; 50 of fixed. oil, which rose. to the surface during the in- 
spissation, and 10 of volatile oil which distilled over 3) and af- 
terwards, 120 unctuous alcoholic extract, and 300 more of fixed 
oil. By expression 1920 gave 540 of oil, and afterwards 480 
of watery extract, a pretty strongly tasted distilled water, and 
80 unctuous alcoholic extract, with 60 of insipid fixed oil 
| Volatile oil of nutmeg. By distillation nutmegs yield a con- 
ie siderable quantity of essential oil, of a whitish yellow colour, 
lighter than water, and possessing the aromatic taste and smell 
in an eminent degree In doses of a few drops, it is a power- 
ful carminative and stomachic 
Expressed oil of mace. Nutmegs also yield by expression a 
considerable quantity of limpid yellow oil, which, on cooling, 
acquires a sebaceous consistence. ‘Fhey are first beaten to a 
soft paste in a warm mortar, then’ inclosed in’a linen bag, ex- 
posed to the vapour of hot water, gah squeezed i ina press, of 
which the plates have been heated: ' 
oe It is a mixture of the’ volatile oil on which’ the’ tail de- 
pends, and of a fixed oil, of a white colour, without taste or. 
smell ;' and’as the properties which characterize it depend on 
the’ presence of the ‘volatile oil,’ the denomination of Fixed oil, 
applied to it by the Edinburgh college, is ‘less correct’ than 
that of Expressed oil, given to it by the Dublin college,” from 
the manner of its preparation. 
| In ‘the shops we meet with ‘three sorts of unctuous BS 
stances called Oil‘of mace, though really expressed from the 
: nutmeg.» . The best is brought froth the East Indies, in stone’ | 
’ jars ; iid is of a thick consistence, of the colour of mace, and 
| 
| 
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an agreeable fragrant smell. ‘The second sort, which is paler — 
coloured, and much inferior in quality, comes from Holland, 
 in’solid masses, generally flat, and of a square figure. The 
third, which is the worst of all, and usually called Cottimon © 
oil of mace, is an artificial composition of suet, palm oil, and 
the like, flavoured with a little genuine oil of nutmeg. i 680 
of the'second sort yielded to Neumann 330 volatile oil heavier 
than water, 2880: . fluid expressed oil, and 4.°60 of ‘solid, 
but fusible sebaceous matter, pig Hk insipid, or and 
of a chalky whiten 
- Mevicaluse.—s ace and nutmegs are rather’ to be 
considered as avomatic spices,.'than as articles of medicine: 
From the essential oil they contain,’ they are heating’ and sti-’ 
mulatine ; “ind they are added to pa medicines for the’ sake 


of their “aoxeeable flavour. TOM & 
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' Mvroxyvton Peruirerum. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
 Wiild. g. 829, sp. 1. ee Meondgynia—Nat. ord. 
Danioniccec. | dy sal 
Sweet-smelling balsam tree. | et ow" 


. Off—Peruvian Balsam. ieee iia 
' MyroxYLi PERUIFERI BASAMUM, vulgo Balsamum Peruvia- 


: num. Ed. 


- Barsamum PERUVIANUM. Lond. Dub. - 


_ Tuis tree grows in the warmest provinces of South Ameri- 
“ea, and is remarkable for its elegant appearance. Every part 


| of it abounds with resinous juice, even the leaves are full of 


transparent resinous points, like those of the orange tree. _ 
_ The balsam, as brought to us, is commonly of the consis- 


| tence of thin honey, of a reddish-brown colour, inclining to 
_ black, an agrecable aromatic smell, and a very hot biting taste. 


It is very Pethen adulterated ; Ae sometimes what is sold for 


| Peruvian balsam is a spurious mixture of resin and essential 


oil, flavoured with benzoin. These frauds are not easily de- 


| tected, and fortunately they are of little i importance. 


It is said to be obtained by boiling the cuttings of the twigs 


in water, and skimming off with a ‘spoon the balsam, Wes 
} swims on the top. 


_ By incision this tree yields a much: more fragr ant white or 


| colourless balsam, which, when inspissated by the heat of the 


sun, forms the red or dry balsam bf Peru ; but it is very rare- 
ly used in Britain, and almost never to be met with in our 


| shops. 


Peruvian balsam Ceaser of a volatile ae resin, aad benzoic 


acid ; it is, accordingly, entirely soluble in alcohol, and in es- 
sential oils. Water dissolves part of the benzoic acid, and 
fixed oil combines with the resin. It may be suspended in wa-~ 
|ter, by trituration with mucilage and yolk of egg. 


Medical use.— Balsam of. Poa is a very warm aromatic me- 


| dicine, considerably hotter and more acrid than copaiva. Its 
|effects are stimulating and tonic. Hence its use in some kinds 
| of asthmas, gonorrhoeas, dysenteries, suppressions of the ute- 
|rine discharges, and other disorders pr oceeding from debility. 
| It is also employed externally for cleansing and healing wounds 
| and ulcer 8, and sometimes against palsies and rheumatic pains. 


an eummi-resina. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Myrrh. The gum-resin of a non-descript tree. 


1 


Tue tree which produces, this gum-resin is not yet ascer- 


}iained. Mr Bruce has given some reasons for: supposing that 
/it is a mimosa; but we may observe, that all the mimosas, with 
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which we are sufficiently acquainted, furnish a pure gum, and | 
not a gum-resin. The best myrrh is brought from ‘Troglody- 


titia, a province of Abyssinia, on the borders of the Red sea; 


but what we receive comes from the East Indies, and is pro- | 


duced on the eastern coast of Arabia Felix. | 
The best myrrh is in the form of tears, of a yellow, or red- 


dish-yellow colour, becoming redder when breathed on; light, } 
brittle, of an unctuous feel, pellucid, shining ; presenting white } 
semicircular strive in its fracture; of a very bitter aromatic 

taste, and a strong, peculiar, not unpleasant odour. It is not 


good if whitish, dark-coloured, black, resinous, ill-smelled, or 
mixed with impurities, which is too commonly the case. 


Neumann ascertained that water and alcohol are both of J 


them capable of taking up the whole of the taste and smell of 
the myrrh, the extract made by either after the other being 
insipid. The alcohol distilled from the tincture elevated none 


of the flavour of the myrrh ; but during the inspissation of the. 


decoction a volatile oil arose, containing the whole of the fla- 
vour of the myrrh, and heavier than water, while the extract 


was merely bitter. From 7680 parts of myrrh, he got 6000 § 


watery extract, 180 volatile oil, and 720 alcoholic; and in- 


versely, 2400 alcoholic, and 4200 watery. I have observed § 


that the tincture is transparent, and when poured into water, 
forms a yellow opaque fluid, but lets fall no precipitate, while. 
the watery solution is always yelow and opaque; and that 


myrrh is not fusible, and is difticultly inflammable. Mr Hat-] 


chett found it soluble in alkalies. | 

Vauquelin obtained from the root of the Andrapoyon Schoe+ 
nanthus, by means of alcohol, a thick brown-oil, having an 
acrid, burning taste, like an essential oil, and exactly the smelt 
of myrrh. It differs from myrrh chiefly in having less solidi- 
ty; but Vauquelin thinks, that if it was united to a gummy 
matter, it would exactly resemble it. He does not suppose; 
however, that this is the plant which produces the myrrh of 


commerce, but considers it as a proof that myrrh is formed inf 


various vegctables. jen _ 
Medical use.—Myrrh is a heating stimulating inedicine. It 


frequently occasions a mild diaphoresis, and promotes the fluid) 


secretions in general. Hence it proves serviceable in ca- 
chectic diseases arising from inactivity of the system, and is 


supposed to act especially upon the uterine system, and to re-§) 


sist putrefaction. 
It is exhibited, 


1, In substance, in the form of powder, or made up in-[f 


to pills, in doses of 10 to 60 grains, 
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2 Tasohictst in water, as in Griffith’s clebised but un- : 
: i. ~ .- chemical myrrh mixture. 
8. Dissolved i in alcohol. 


_ Myerrus pimenta. Ed. Lond. Dabs ve 
Willd. g. 978, sp. 28. Icosandria Monogynia—Nat. ord. 
Hesperidee. 

Pimento tree. 


_ Of —The fruit of the Pimetitos comtnonly called Jamaica. 


Pa 
4 Frvcros MYRTI PIMENTR, vedlgo Piper Jarnateense: Ed. 
| PIMENTE BaccH. Lond. 

Digrerto ; ; (Piper Jamaicense) bacee. Dub. 


| ‘Tus is a native of Jamaica, and grows in all the woodlands 
on the north side. Soon after the trees have blossomed, the 
berries become fit for gathering ; the fruit not. being suffered 
to ripen, as in that state it is moist and glutinous, and there- 
fore difficult to cure,-and when dried becomes hlack and taste- 
“Jess. ‘The berries are dried by spreading them on a terrace, 
exposed to the sun for about seven days, during which time 
they gradually lose their green colour, and become of a red- 
dish brown. 

The smell of this spice resembles a mixture oe cinnamon, 
| ee and nutinegs ; its taste approaches to that of cloves, or 
a mixture of the three foregoing ; whence it has received the 
name of allspice. 

Neumann ascertained that its flavour resides entirely i in. a 
Baile oil, heavier than water; and its pungency, in a resin 
or a Seance: soluble in alcohol, and insoluble in water. 
‘From 480'parts, he got 120 watery extract, 30 volatile oul, and 
20 Lm extract ; ; and inversely, 66 alcoholic, Bey 100 

watery. | 

Medical use. — Pimento is a warm aromatic stimulant, and 
is much used as a condiment i in dressing food. Asa medicine, 
it may be advantageously substituted for the more costly spices, 
specially i in hospital practice. 


Nicorrana TABACUM. Ed. Be] Dub. 
Willd. g. 379, sp.1.  Pentandria Monogynia.—Nat. ort. 
Solanaceae. : 


i pl 


— The deiéd leaves. - 
. TABACI FOLIUM. Ld. 
- Tapacr Fouia. Lond. 
_ Nicotianm royra. Dad. 
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‘Topacco is an annual plant, a native lof America, from 
whence it was brought into Europe, about the year 1560. It 
is now sometimes cultivated, for medicinal use, In our gar- 
dens; but in general it is imported from America in large 
quantities. The leaves are about two feet long, of a pale 
green colour while fresh, and when carefully dried of a lively — 
yellowish tint. ‘They have a strong, pe ee ind ‘narcotic © 
smell, and a very acrid burning taste. ul 

The active constituent of tobacco was supposed to be an es- 4 
sential oil; for, by long boiling, the decoction and extract of © 
tobacco heaeaiin alapees inert ; and, by distillation, an oil is ob- 
tained from it, so active, that ial animals are almost in- 
stantly killed, when wounded by a needle dipped in it. 

Vauquelin ‘has lately analysed tobacco, both in its fresh and 


prepared state. ‘The expressed juice is manifestly acid, and ff 


contains a great quantity of albuminous matter, super-malate 
of lime, acetic acid, nitrate and muriate of potass, muriate of - 
ammonia, a red matter, soluble in alcohol and in water, which 
swells and becomes eared by heat, and an acrid: principle y 
on which its peculiar properties depend. The infusion of 
prepared tobacco is alkaline, and’contains, beside the same 
principles, carbonate of ammonia, and muriate of lime, pro- 


ceeding from the mutual decomposition of the muriate of ff 


ammonia and lime which is added to give it pungency. The 
idideel as to which the acrimony of tobacco is owing, is so- 
ble in alcohol and in water, is volatile, but still may be 


concentrated by slowly evaporating its solution in water, and 


still more easily its tincture. Its volatility is also diminished 
by the malic acid with which it is combined. It is obtained 
in a state nearest to’ purity in the distilled water of the infu-_ 
sion of the dry, or of the expressed juice of the fresh plant. 
This water is colourless, but has the acrid smell and taste of 
tobacco smoke, with acetate of lead and nitrate of mercury, — 
forms ‘a white precipitate, soluble in acids, and with infusion | 
of galls one soluble in alcoho! and the alkalies. The principle fF 
on which their properties depend seem ‘not easily destructible, _ 
as it is the same in the dry and in the fresh plant, and 1 is HON | 
destroyed by oxy-muriatic acid. | 

Medical use.-—On the living body, whether taken into tlie | 
stomach in substance or solution, or into the lungs in the — 


form of smoke, or applied to abraded surfaces, tobacco is ca= 


pable of producing deleterious effects. It often proves viru- 
lently cathartic or emetic, and occasions intolerable cardialgia, 
anxiety, and vertigo. / | 

The system becomes easily hetittpalid to the action of tobac-_ 
co; and many per use very large quantities ai: it in several 
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ays as a: luxury, without experiencing’ any ‘other bad cffel 
tian’ what ‘arises from their being unable to relinguish it after | 
the habit is confirmed. |” ) sat 


ais a medicine, it is a a oe in various gE thy die elelas 
1. In substance... When, chewed, .it.causes an-incr Le 
flow of saliva, and sometimes, relieves: the |toothach:; 
and reduced. to, powder,. it’ proves an,, excellent, errhine 
Ae.. .and sternutatory, when, snuffed. up the nostrils... «|» 
we 2 In infusion in water. or,.wine. ‘Taken: in ‘sueh, small 
_ doses.as to have little effect on, the stomach; sit proves 
“powerfully diuretic, ;and was employed‘by, Dz, Fowier, 
.. with very great success, in cases of dropsy and dysuria. 
Ste, At is,.also, “applied externally  for,.the- cure, ok Rigtte 
 tineay and other cutaneous diseases. ». , 
heb afr ‘In the form of smoke}. it is injected into. the; anus a 
oui tMeaNsy of a, bellows of, a,.peculiar constructions... By;, 
ae _acting as a. stimulus, to the rectum, It. sometimes; SUCH 
bes: “ceeds in reyiving the vital powers . in some; ‘kinds of 
_ , asphyxia, and in. evacuating the intestines; AR, cases: of 
. obstinate. SSRI te edie wieines eel to o10e 
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Nitrate ‘is. thé generic’ ert for secondary daieimeiandsy 
hich consist of ‘nitric acid;'combined with any base. ‘Their 
eneral characters have ‘been already mentioned? There: are 
three families of nitrates. | 

“1, Alkaline nitrates ;—soluble in water ; ‘solubility inerésced 
by i increase of temperature 5 crystallizable te no preci 
pitate with alkaline carbonates. ' 

» 2, Earthy nitrates ;—soluble in water ; forming a, white si 
cipitate with ‘alkaline carbonates. . 

18. Metallic nitrates; generally soluble, both in water and in 
alcohol ; decomposable by heat,’ furnishing nitric oxide Sass’ 
and leaving the metal oxidized: to a maximum. 

Ei iluneis POTASSE, Ve S mash, Ed. | ay 
% Porassm xirras, s. s. Nitras potassee purificata. Lond. 
“N rerum, s. s. Witras kali. Dub. aE 

Nitrate of potass. Purified nitre. 


_ Nirrare of potass is annually produced on the- surface of 
the earth in many countries. For this ‘production, the pre-. 
sence of a calcareous base, heat, and an open, but not too free 
communication with dry atmospheric air, are requisite. “The 
putrefaction of organic, especially animal, substances, is not. 
hecessary to, but accelerates the formation of this ‘salt, by € 


a 
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affording. the-azote in a state in which it oR readily 
with the. oxygen of the atmosphere, and forms the mst acid. . 
Accordingly, in ‘Germany and France, nitrate. of po is 
prepared, by exposing mixtures of putrefying animal and ve- 
getable substances, and caleareous earths, to:the action of the 
atmosphere. ‘The salt is afterwards extracted by lixiviation — 
and crystallization. The nitre used in this country is chiefly, 
imported from the East Indies. As it occurs in commerce, it J 
often contains a little muriate of potass and muriate of soda, | 
from which it is easily purified by dissolving it in boiling wa- ff 
ter, and filtering it; on cooling, the nitrate of potass crystal. | 
lizes, and the si ‘salts einai i diewived: 

Nitrate of potass has a sharp, bitterish, cooling taste. It} 
shoots in pretty large erystals, which are gencrally six-sided | 
prisms, terminated by six-sided pyramids; very brittle; per-_ 
manent in the atmosphere ; soluble in seven times ‘their weight, | 
of water at 60°, and in an equal’ weight at 212°; melting | 
when exposed to a strong heat, giving out, at first oxygen, | 
and afterwards nitrogen gas, until the ‘whole acid be decom- 


posed, and the potass alone remain behind. It deflagrates | 


more or less violently with all oxygenizable substances, oxy- . 
dizing or.acidifying them. When dried in a temperature of | 
70°, it consists, according to Kirwan, of 44 nitric acid, 51.8 
potass, and 4.2 water. It is decomposed by the sulpburi ic 
acid and baryta, by the muriate and acetite of baryta, and. the 
sulphates of soda, ammonia, magnesia, and alumina. . | 
edical use.—Taken to the extent of froma drachm to half 
an ounce in the course of a day, in repeated doses, it, dimi- 
nishes the heat of the body, and the frequency of the pulse, 
operates by stool, and acts upon the secretion of urine, but.is | | 
apt to produce pains in the stomach. In large doses, such as 


-an ounce, taken at one time, it produces the most deomlGibl 


symptoms, constant vomiting, purging mixed with blood, — 
convulsions, and death. Accidents of this kind have happens | 
ed, from its being sold, by mistake, for sulphate of soda. J 
It j is*best given in cer doses, as five to ten grains, fre- 
quently repeated, and is only, admissible in inflammatory dis- jf 
eases. Externally it is used in gargles for inflammatory « sore 
throats. | 
Ores Evropma. - Lond. Ed. Dub. 5 
Willd. g. $6. P- 1. Diandria Moncey Mat ord, oo 
piaria. | 
The olive tree. 
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-—Olive oil... The fixed or expressed oil of the fruit. 
EX EUROPE OLEUM. Ed. bn a 

“eh OURUM. donde ib Serna 2x Mere! 

Mri . OLeum oLivarum. Dub. ; 


' Tue olive tree is a native of the south of Europe isdn north 
of Africa. It) is cultivated in France, Spain, and ‘Italy, for 
the sake of its fruit, and the oil expressed from it. Olives, 
when fresh, have an acrid, bitter, and extremely disagreeable 
taste; but they are only eaten when pickled. They are first 
steeped for several days in a ley of wood-ashes, ‘and then 
pickled 1 in a strong solution of muriate of soda. 

' "They are principally valued for the oil they afford by. eX-- 
pression. 
For this purpose they a: are gathered when fully ripe, and im- 
mediately bruised, and subjected to the press. . ‘The fmest oil 
flows first, and a very bad oil is obtained by boiling the mag~- 
ma, which remains after expression in water.) According to 
Baumé, they are gathered when sufficiently ripe: they: are 
then ‘dried, to deprive the mucilage, of which they con~ 
tain a large quantity, of its water, and are expressed after be- 

ing ing bruised, and moistened with a little water, to- render the 
oi! more fluid. By rest, the mucilage and water which may 
have passed with ‘it separate. Olive oil is sometimes mixed 
with oil of j poppy seeds: but, by exposing the mixture to the 
freezing temperature, the olive att freczes, while that of the 
“str remains fluid ; and as oils which freeze with most dif- 





Ity are most’ apt to become rancid, olive. oil is d 

by the admixture of poppy oil. - 

Good olive oil should have a pale y Coie colour, somewhat 
inclining to green, a bland taste, without smell, and should 
congeal at 38° Fahrenheit. In this nee: it is frequently 
aencid, and sometimes adulterated. 
~ Medical use.-—Taken ingernallys it operates as a gentle laxa- 
tive, and is given in cases of worms. It is also given in large 
quantities ta. mitigate the action. of acrid substances taken into 
‘the stomach. | ay is used externally in frictions, ‘in. gargles, 
and in clysters; but its principal employment is for the com- 
Position of ointments and plasters. | ; 
Oniscus asELLUs. Dub. 
Insecta aptera. 


—Of-—Mueren®. Dub. 
Slaters, killed by the vapour of alechinl 


a | eee insects are found in cellars, under stones, and in 
cold moist places ; ; im warm countries they are rarely met with: 
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; They have’ a faint? disagreeable smell, and: a ‘sormewhat’ pun- i 
gent, sweetish, nauseous taste: dO RAOMUR GAT )) 


Neumann got from 480 parts 95 watery, ana ten ‘alcoholic 4 
extract ; and inversely 52 alcoholic, and'45' ‘Watery.’ “Nothing 


‘rose in. distillation with either... » acy? avilo ant 
. Their medical v virtues pane heen) very. much over-rated. te 
ot? boravidizs to Gn) Das elt eT e3e ie 3a. di | 
6 a Mad iiorte ; ovad fad hode a 
Willd. gy 1116;, Senile g 7a. . Didynamia ‘Gymnospermia: | 
—Nat. ord. Kesttoilates ris cl wish Lepavee wht hagsoia y 


‘toe ifort nom bobdel 4 


Sp.'10.., Willd. ‘Sp. 1. ‘Sinithe: Omang VULGARE. alind. a 


Dub. ae ROARHI TG 
Common; marjoram; 19 afico i PHU oe MPU 2 id iO" 4 
- OffThe herb. gf ial O3 1393 i Min e ELT EG giotaibosnt 
~OrIGANUM.' ee Ai 1 Dit Yes Ite ¢ ide it ewok, 
/ ORIGANT: FOLAA. | “Dab. (Oia Ry ESTES sera sa: OT ta re cia aap 
30 4 tt } vel 
| “Tyr: is ‘a “perctinial ‘tad! ner is ‘met poser up n dry, | 
| Aes | 
a chalky hills, and in‘grdvelly ‘soils, in several | arts of Brita ‘i; 
Prose Ws a ay pa Ty 
| and flowers in July and "i ae dt has. ania greedble smell, 


a eS 


and a pungent’ taste, warmer than. that, of the” Gide marjos 


{ 
ram, and much’ resemblin thyme, | with, whicl it, seer nari | 
agree in virtue.” An ‘essént Ee oil distilled from it Js kept im 
the shops, and i is very, acrid. uO elt ates fait a saae i 


ik 2 ie PL, BOLE fog ‘ 
seq Bod Hytiuroit | 
din voor, to onitatirbs asglt wa 
+; Of The, plant. rotbwry ala Mt a OV! é hire bat} 437 rile hoo) { 
- Herpa ORIGANI MARJORAN A. Eda b 99 o} andiciinel 
. HERB MARJORANE. |. We ol tiodoonde 9S ae leon nen 


“Sp. ‘Ib. Willd: OxtéaNuat, aransonanay 
weet ‘marjoram. ee 


nh 


“” 





in ay 
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| SWEET mar joram is an alinten plant; which grows wild int : 
Portugal, but is” cultivated in our’ ‘gardens, principally for i 
~ culinary purposes. - Its a: moderately warm ‘aromatic, “yield- 
ing its virtues both to aqueous‘and spivitous: liquors: by inf 


sion, and to. water in distillation. ae WhO Se GRE 
prolqars inqhniig anid" ge reel ct De 
Chrrnvi EDULIS. Pon badenig etn 22m CUO 10 OC EOgS 
Cl. Vermes.—Ord. Testacea. ) 
Fi wg iae ante lances toulouse 
Oyster. ‘yi JOO Boel 


OF: -—The shell. ie ° 
Teste. iond. — i : 
THE oyster is a very nutritious article of diet, Hot in some — 


diseases not only admissible, but even ‘advantageous. © Their 
‘shells, which are officinal, are composed, like all other mother? 


: 
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of-pearl shells, of igceniiee layers of carbonate of lime,.and a | 
thin membranous substance, which exactly resembles coagu- 
lated albumen in its properties. By burning, this membrane 
is destroyed, and the shells are converted into lime, which, 
although very pure, Bose no advantage over that of the 
mineral kingdom. ; 













- Ovis ARIEs. Dytbndl Dub. Ed. 
Cl. Mammalia.—Ord. Ruminantia. AML} Ia 
The sheep. Hy SPO Cage e992 
OF: —Mutton suet... | vane 
SEevumM. Lond. Dub. <> Be 
ADEPS OVIS ARIETIS. Ld, 


_ Murron is a highly nutritious and wholesome fod: —— | 
milk is thick and heavy, and contains much cream and little 
whey. The cheese made from it has a bitter, biting taste, e- © 
specially when old, and is supposed. to. be stomachic. Mut- 
ton-suet is officinal, for the purpose of giving consistency te 
some. ointments and pllem a 


OXALIs ACETOSELLA. ond. free 
Willd. g. 918, sp. 25. Smith, g. 917. Sp. L -Decandria 
Pentagynia. onTay. ord. Gruinales. | LS 
Common wood-sorrel. os Wiararon: : tpi 


pelle The lest Sue th bes ie, eke La nice ok! 
_ACETOSELLA. ., Lond. | ‘. 


Tas is a small desecinigh plant, which grows wild in ada 
dd under shady hedges, and flowers in Apriland May. The 
leaves contain a considerable quantity of super-oxalate of po- 
tass, and have an ‘extremely pleasant acid taste. They possess 
the same powers with the vegetable acids in generdl,:and may 
be given in infusion, or beaten with sugar Mto a conserve, or 
boiled with milk, to form an acid whey. ‘The super-oxalate 
of potass is extracted in large quantities from them, and sold 
‘under the name of Essential Salt of i.emons. 

Twenty pounds of the fresh leaves Cle to Neva SIX 
pounds of juice, from which he got two ounces two. drachms; 
and a scruple of salt, besides two ounces and six drachms of 
an pe saline mass. | 

; Paraven. i rod 
_ Willd. g. 1015. sp. 4. Smith, g. 243. / Polyant ries Monogy- 
oni she Rheeades. 3 
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wild in this country, but it is probably originally a native of 
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Sp. 5. Willd, sp. 4. Smith. Papaver Rum@as. Lond. Dub. : 
Corn-rose, or red poppy. 7 arc 


ETALA RHM@ADOS. Lond. 
PETALA PAPAVERIS ERRATICY. Dub. 


Tuis species of poppy is annual, and very common in our} 
corn fields. It flowers in June and July, and the petals give} 
out a fine red colour when infused, and are supposed to. pos-ff 
sess slightly anodyne powers. | : ae 


Sp. 7. Willd. .sp. 8. Smith. PapavER SOMNIFERUM. <£d.1 
Lond. Dub. nn | 
White poppy. 
Off-—Poppy heads. | 
~-@) CAPSULE PAPAVERIS SOMNIFERI. Ed. 
_CaPpsuLE PAPAVERIS ALBI, Dub. 
PAapaveris capsuLz. Lond. — : 
6) Oprum, Succus capsule spissatus.. Fd. | 
Orrum, Capsularum immaturarum succus concretus. 





} ee eae i 
—  Opiumy Succus concretus. Dub. — 
Tue white poppy is also an annual, and is sometimes found. 


the warmer parts of Asia. It flowers in July, and is frequent- 
Z cultivated for the beauty and the variety of its flowers, and | 
or its seeds. Some attempts have been made in this country 
to obtain opium from its capsules; and Mr Ball received a 
premium from the society for encouraging the arts, for speci~ 
mens of British opium, in no respect inferior to the best east- 
ern opium. But we apprehend that the climate of this coun- 
try is an insuperable obstacle to its becoming a profitable 
branch of agricuKure. | | pirtorh i aOy ; 
‘The leaves, stalks, and capsules of the poppy, abound with § 
a narcotic milky juice, which is partially extracted, together 
with a considerable quantity of mucilage, by decoction. ‘The 
liquor, strongly pressed out, suffered to settle, clarified with J 
whites of eggs, and evaporated to a due consistence, yields a- 
ih, or one-sixth of the weight of the heads, of ex- 
tract, which possesses the virtues of opium in a very inferior 
degree, and does not come to this country, unless when used 
to adulterate the gemuine opium. tae 
A strong decoction of the dried heads, mixed with as much 
sugar as is sufficient to reduce it into the consistence of a sy- 
rup, becomes fit for keeping in a liquid form, and is the only 


/ 
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pfricinal preparation of the poppy: It is, however, a very un 


pqual preparation, as the real quantity of opium it contains 


9 syrup, to which a certain quantity of solution of opium is 
added. 3 | | 

’ The seeds of the poppy are simply emulsive, and. contain 
none of the narcotic principle. ‘They yield a considerable 
guantity of fixed oil by expression. shies 

- Of —Turkey opium ; the concrete juice of the capsules be- 
© fore they are ripe... | 

p Opium. Ld. Lond. Dub. 


_ Opium is the inspissated juice of the poppy. In the even- 
ing several superficial longitudinal incisions are made in the 
capsules, when they are almost ripe, with a knife having irom 
hree to fiye blades. The juice which exudes during the night, 
next day, after it has been thickened by the heat of the sun, 
is collected by means of iron scrapers, and put into an earthen 
pot. ‘The operation is repeated as long as the heads furnish 
juice in sufficient quantity, and the opium is worked into mass- 


led with poppy or tobacco leaves. cr ; 
Two kinds of opium are found in commerce, distinguished 
by the names of ‘Turkey and’ East-India opium. | 
Turkey opium is a solid compact substance, possessing a con- 
siderable degree of tenacity ; when broken, having a shining 
fracture and uniform appearance; of a dark brown colour ; 
when moistened, marking on paper a light brown interrupted 
streak, and becoming yellow when reduced to powder ; scarce- 
ly colouring the saliva when chewed, exciting at first a nau- 
seous bitter taste, which soon becomes acrid, with some degree 
of warmth; and having a peculiar heavy disagreeabie smell. 
The best. kind is in flat pieces, and besides the large leaves in 
which it is enveloped, is covered with the reddish capsules of 
‘a species of rumex, probably used in packing it. The round 


evidently inferior in quality. Opium is bad if it be soft, or 


blackish colour, a weak or empyreumatic smell, a sweetish. 
taste, or draw upon paper a brown continuous streak. | 
East-Indian opium has much less consistence, being some 
times not much thicker than tar, and always ductile. Its co- 
lour is much ‘darker ; its taste more nauseous, and less bitter ; 
and its smell rather empyreumatic. - It is considerably cheap- 
er than Turkish opium, and is supposed of only half the 


is very uncertain, and as a medicine, it Is by no means equal - 


es with a wooden spatula, in the heat of the sun, until it ac- 
quires the due degree of thickness, when the masses are cover- 


masses which have none of the capsules adhering to them, are: 


friable, mixed with any impurities, have an intensely dark or — 
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a strenathi ‘One eighth of the Welly of the alte’ 1s, allowed ad 
he enormous quantity of leaves “with which they are envelo-: 
ped. In the East Indies, when opium is not good enough to 
_ bring a certain price, it is st ho ety under the inspection of 
public officers. 
Opium is not fusible, but is softened even by the heat of 
the fingers. It is highly inflammable. _ It is partially soluble, ' 
both in alcohol and in water. Neumann got from 1920 parts 
of opium, 1520 alcoholic, and afterwards 80 watery extract, 
320 remaining undissolved ; and inversely 1280 watery, and” 
3200 seoholien extract, the reagan being 440. ~ 
The solutions of opium are transparent, and have a brown 
er vinous colour. ‘The watery solution is not decomposed by 
alcohol. A small quantity of matter, which, as far as my ex- 
periments go, is neither fusible nor remarkably inflammable, 
As separated from the alcoholic solution by water. I have ale’ 
so observed that the watery solui ic n. of opium, and. the alco-s 
holic, after it has been precipitated by. water, does naeerilon: 
vegetable blues, is not precipitated by a 
precipitated copiously by carbon p 
per-nitrate of mercury, oxymuriat e of tin, Dect bh beppei 
sulphate of zinc, acetate of lead, nitra te of silver, and ‘red sul-' 
phate of iron. The precipitate in # re last case was of a dirty’ 
brown colour, not resembling those’ bya alkaline ‘or astringent. 
substances. The solutions bf opium, esp ecially the watery, are 
also copiously precipitated’ by infusion of galls.’ ‘This precipi- 
tate scems to resemble that produced by cinchonin, and to be 
different from that produced by gelatine. | hey 
The narcotic virtues of opium are imparted by digetation’ 
to alcohol and to water, and they are diminished, or entirely’ 
dissipated, by long boiling, roasting, or great age. ‘The part 
of opium which is bt goluible aneHeb' in des on in alcohol, is’ 
albumen, according to Gren ; caoutchouc, according to Bue 
cholz ; a virulent ‘glutinous substance, according to Josse ¢ ‘7 
and Proust says it ‘contains wax. From experiments made 
some years ago, I concluded that it was perfectly similar to _ 
the’ gluten of wheat flour, or fibrine. Long ago it was propo- 
sed to separate the resinous parts of opium “by” the same pro- 
cess that the fibri ine of wheat flour is obtained. The fact ‘187, 
that if Turkey opium be kneaded in a large quantity of water, 
the soluble parts are removed, and there’ remains’ in the hand 
an adhesive plastic mass, of a paler colour, not favible; but be- 
coming ductile when immersed in hot water, inflammable, im-. 
par ting some colour to alcohol, but not soluble ‘in it. Tast- 
India opium, tr eated i in‘the same way, is entirely’ dissolved of 
diffused 1 in the water, and leaves no plastic mass in the hand. 
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opium, though not pertectly understood, is, of, a volatile-na~ 
‘ture, but sometimes, fixed by its, combination, with. the othal 
constituents ;.,that it is soluble both 4 in water and,in alcohol Py 
that it is dissipated. in, the processes recommended. for purify 
ing opium by solution and. evaporation ;,and that: the attempts, 
made,.by some pharmaceutists,' to obtain a, preparation .of 
opium, which, should, possess, only its sedative,. without its nar~ 
cotic effects,, only. sueceeded. in, so, » far: as’ sistleye Bimapiahed.: its, 
ACHVItY. op fatont good 4% r 
, By, evaporating a nara raolution of opium to, the consise 


increased. by, diluting jit; with water. . He dissolved: this i in, hot. 
alcohol, from which it again ‘separated. on.,cooling., When: 
urified by repeated, isolytions, it crystallized, in, rectangular 
prisms, with rhomboidal bases, had uo taste; oresmell,,.Was in- 
soluble in cold water, and/so lub ein 400 parts of: boiling’ wa= 
ter;, didi.not affect) vegetable. blues, was, soluble ;in).24 parts; 

















Siena” and, 130 cold. ; ‘soluble in.hot ether and,vola-, 
id separated from thems s they,cooled,§ very. solu- 
ad highly naregtic, ‘These, observations, are, 


xDeE runents deserve to be repeated. 4; 


has been. the subject of, the keenest controversy... Someyhave, 
asserted. that it isa ivect, sedative, and that, it produces; ;he 
stimulant effects. whatever ; while, others, have’ asserted ‘as: 


stroncly, that it is a,powerful,. and highly: diffusible stimulus, 


are merely the consequence of the previous excitement.' ‘The, 
truth appears to be, that opium is capable of producing ay 
certain degree. of ‘excitement, while the sedative effects swhich 
bag succeed, are, incomparably, greater than could.be pro-: 

ced by the preceding excitement. . The stimulant,.effects 
are.,most apparent) from. small doesn These increase. the; 


of the body, excite thirst, render the mouth dry and parched; 

and diminish, all the; secretions and,¢xcretions, except the cu- 
ticular discharge, which, they, increase... These. effeets ane suc~' 
ceeded. by languor, and lassitude. : In lagen, OSes, the stimu 


inarkably,.diminished, and . contusion, ;of - heads, wertigay m0 
sleep, are produced. In excessive bets it proves a,vieleht. 
harcotic, poison, producing ‘headach, | vertigo, . delirinmh, and 


convulsions,: accompanied, with. wery, slow; pulse,  stertorous, 
breathing, and, a, remarkable degree, of. insensibility. or ‘stupor 


and that, the sedative effects, which. it undeniably ,producess. 


energy of themind,. the frequency, of. the pulse, arid the. heat, 


lant effects, are, not. so. appar ent ; ‘ but. the: ‘excitability:is Lewy 


ee ‘Upon the whole,-it-appears that) the active: constituent of 


ence ofia.syrup, Derosne obtained , a: | precipitate, which: was; . 


“se Medical ei -The action of opium,on the living crates | 
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terminated by apoplectic death. In ene case, where I in« 
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spected the “body after death, the inner. inewbrane! of Brel 
stomach was remarkably corrugated, and with some inflamma. 
tion’; but as -large doses of sulphate of zinc, and flour of nis. 
tard had been also taken, no inference ¢an be drawn from 
| these appearances. The bad effects of an over-dose of opium 
aré ‘often prevented by the occurrence of vomiting, and they 
are best counteracted by making the patient drink freely of | 
- acids and coffee, and not permitting him to yield to his diag 
oe: of sleeping. By habit, the effects of opium on the body are 
remarkably diminished. ‘There have been instances of four 
_ gtains proving fatal to adults, while others have been known | 
to consume ‘as many drachms daily. The :habitual use of 
opiain: produces the same effects with habitual dram-drink- 
ing ;,\ tremors, paralysis, stupidity , and general emaciation = = 
and like it ean scarcely a relinquished. ee 
In disease, opium fs chiefly <i hg to rtitigate | pain, dis” 
minish morbid sensibility al iy inordinate ace 
tions, and to ‘check “d er excessive digs 
charges. Jt 4s contraind 
2 highly inflammatory sta 
of the blood to particular vise ae 
In intermittents, it is said to- good ef | 

fect in every stage. Given even ii e; it has been 
observed to: allay the heat, thirst, ‘h , and delirium, to 
mduce sweat and sleep, to cure the dis 
8 and without leaving abdominal obstru 
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ns or drops 
In fevers of the typhoid type, accompanied with atch fall 
ness or diarrhoea, it is extremely useful; but when not indi- " 
cated by particuler symptoms, it does harm, by augmenting’ 
wri id producing constipation. oh 
ly when combined with calomel, -it has lately been } 
such shige in’ inflammations from local causes, such ag 
wounds, fractures, burns, absorption of morbid poisons, as iit | 
swelled testicle, &c. and even in active inflammations, accoms | 
panied with gua eng palit and spasit, after blood-let- F 
ting. i, 
In sinall pox, Ah the derriliseits belle eruption are | 
frequent and considerable, or when the accompanying fever is 
of the typhoid type, opium is liberally used. It is likewise 
given from the fitth day onwards ; and is found to allay the 
pain of suppuration, to promote ' ‘the pty alism, and to be 
otherwise usefiil, 
In dysentery, after thease of gest laxatives, or wang 
with them, opium, independently “of any effect it may have 
on ix ee is of sR A Sage the in bane the tor mina vend 
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fenesmus, per in obviating that laxity of bowels which’ so fro- 
quently remains after that disease. 

In diarrhoea, the disease itself generally carries off any &e 

fending acrimony, and then opium is used with great effect. 
Even in the worst. symptomatic cases; it seldom. fails to alle- 
viate. 
In cholera and pyrosis, it is almost “the only thing trusted 
ito. } 
~ In colic, it is employed with laxatives; and often mmevents 
dleus and inflammation, by relieving the spasm. Even in ileus 
it:is sometimes used. to allay the vomiting, the spasms, and 
the pain. 

It is given to,allay the pain, and favour the descent of cal- 
aii: and to give relief in jaundice and dysuria proceeding 
pom spasm. 

It is of ne ET use in the different species. of teta- 
hus ; affords relief to the various spasmodic symptoms of dys- 
pepsia, hysteria, hypochondriasis, asthma, rabies canina, 
&c. and has been found useful in some kinds of epilepsy. 

An syphilis it is only useful in combating symptoms, and in 
counteracting the effects resulting from the improper use of 
mercury, for it possesses no power r of overcoming the venereal 
virus. 3 

It is found useful in certain cases of threatened abortion 

and lingering delivery, i in convulsions during parturition, and 
in ‘the after-pains and excessive flooding. 
The administration .of opium to the unaccustomed, is 
ometimes very difficult. The requisite quantity is wonder- 
fully different mm different persons, and in different states of 
the same person. A quarter of a grain-will in one adult pro- 
duce effects which ten times the quantity will not do in 
another ; and a dose that might prove fatal in cholera or co- 
lic, would not be perceptible in many cases of tetanus or ma- 
nia. When given in too small a dose, it is apt to produce 
disturbed sleep, and other disagreeable consequences ; -but 
sometimes a small dose has the desiked effect, while a larger 
One gives rise to vertigo and delirium, and with some consti- 
tutions it does not agree in any dose or form. Its stimulant 
effects are most certainly produced by the repetition of small 
loses, its anodyne by the giving of a full dose at once. - In 
some it seems not to have its proper effect till after a con- 
siderable time. ‘The operation of a moderate dose is suppo- 
sed to last in general about aught hours from the aloes a taking 
it. 


spasmodic affections. It is found particularly 'serviceable in 


Externally, opium is used to diminish pain, and io. remove 
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_*ehronic ophthalmia, when accompanied with, morbidly in 
eased sensibility. sddlal> eee 
hee may be exhibited, > ve a 

. In‘substance, made up in the ‘rca, ue a spill lozenge, 
or electuary. Its most efficient form. | 
2. Dissolved in diluted alcohol, or white wine. | 
§. Dissolved in water, or watery fluids... ‘Very pela 
able. | 
4. Dried and reduced to powder. 2, 2 | 
It is often given in combination with aromatics, astringents, 
emetics, bitters, camphor, soap, distilled waters, mucilage sy- 
rups, acids, carbonate of ammonia, ether, acetate of lead, 
tartrate of antimony and potass, and unctuous substaticess, 

Some of these are certainly unchemical mixtures, for I find — 

by experiment that the solutions of opium are copiously pre- 

‘cipitated by astringents, the alkaline carbonates, and all the’ 

‘metallic: salts. 





PasTINACA OPOPONAX. Lond. 

Willd. g. 558. sp. 8. Pentandria DicgritisiNee ord: — 
Umbellate. 

Opoponax. 

Of-—A gum-resin. 

Oporonax; gummiresina. Lond. 

Tus plant is perennial, and grows wild in the south of 
Europe; but the gum-resin, which is said to be obtained by 
wounding the stalk or root, is brought from the Levant and | 
East-Indies, sometimes in round drops or tears, but more 

commonly in irregular lumps, of a reddish-yellow colour on 

- the outside, with specks of white, inwardly of a paler colour, 
and frequently variegated with large white pieces. It has a 
peculiar strong smell, and a bitter, acrid, somewhat nauseous 
taste. 

Neumann got from 480 par ts, 166 alcoholic, and after- 
wards 180 watery extract ; and inversely, 226 watery, and 
60 alcoholic. Both the water and alcohol distilled from it 
were impregnated with its Havour. It forms a milky solution. 
with water, and yields a little essential oil on distillation. Ig; 
is supposed to be emmenagogue, but i is rarely used. 


Puastanus GALLUS. Toad. 
Cl. Aves.—Ord. Galline. 
_ The dung-hill fowl. 
5 —The egg. 
. Ovum. © bond. 
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From what country this useful bird originally came, ‘is not 


rmishes one of the most wholesome and delicate articles 
food. : ae ek ele» 9 

_. The egg only is officinal. The shell consists principally of 
carbonate of lime, with a small quantity of phosphate of lime 
and animal matter. When burnt, the animal matter and 
carbonic acid are destroyed, and we obtain a lime, mixed 
with a little phosphate of lime. | | 

_ The contents of the egg consist of two substances, the 
white and the yolk. The white is albumen combined with a 
little soda. and sulphur. ‘The yoke is also albuminous, but 
contains moreover a bland oil, and some colourmg matter. 
| The yolk is sometimes used in pharmacy for suspending oily 
and resinous substances in water. The white is used for clari- 
fication. © : fe | 
Puyseter Macrocepnatus. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Cl: Mammalia.—Ord. Cetacea. 3 | 
Spermaceti-whale. 


_ Off-—Spermaceti, a substance found in the skull.” 
_ SPERMACETI ; Materia in cranio reperta. Ed. 
CETACEUM; concretum sui generis. * Lond.’ 
SPERMA CETI; sevum. Dub. ee ! 


THE spermaceti whale is characterized by his enormous 
head, great part of which is occupied by a triangular cavity 
of bone, covered only by the common integuments. In the 
living animal, this cavity is filled with a white, fluid, oily, 
substance, amounting sometimes to matiy tons in weight. 
‘On the death of the whale, it congeals info a white unctuous, 
mass, from which a considerable quantity of very pure whale 
oil is obtamed: by expression. The residuum, afterwards 
freed from impurities, ‘by washing with water, melting, strain- 
ing, expression through linen bags, and, lastly, washing in a 
weak ley of potass, is the peculiar substance well known by 
ithe name of Spermaceti, for which, probably on account of 
iis conveying an incorrect idea of the nature of the substance, 
the London college has substituted Cetaceum. It is also con- 
tained in solution in the corffmon whale and other fish-oils ; 
for it is often found deposited, by crystallization, in the reser- 
voirs containing them. | ) 

The chemical propérties of spermaceti have been’ already 
Noticed. As a medicine, for internal use, it agrees with the 


‘fixed vegetable oils; and in the composition of ointments, 
M z 7, 2 he 
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certained. It is now domesticated almost everywhere, ange oy 
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- &e. its place may be very well supplied by a cari. of oil 2 nd | 
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a 
Cee ANISUM. Ea. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. 562. sp. 8. Pentandria af PRE oy ord. Ute 
bellate. ' 


Anise. 


O7f.—The seeds. 
_ SEMINA PIMPINELLE ANISI. Ed. 
SEMINA ANISI. Dub. Lond. 


ANisE is an annual umbelliferous plant, growing wild inf 
Crete, Syria, and other places of the Kast. It is cultivated 
in some parts of France, Germany, and Spain, and may be 


raised also in England ; the seeds brought from Spain, which 


are smaller than the others, are preferred. 

Aniseeds have an aromatic smell, and a pleasant warm 
taste, accompanied with a degree of sweetness. Water ex- 
tracts very little of their flavour ; chien spirit the whole. 


Pinus. 
Willd. g 1711. Smith, g. 408. Monceia Aiephia Not 


a 


Sp. 1. Smith, Willd. Pinus syivesrris. Ed. Lond. Dub.. 
Scotch Fir. 


Of-—Tar. Common Turpentine. Oi of Turpentine. 
Rosin. 
a) Pix Liguiba, resina empyreumatica pini sylvestris. Ed. 
Pix tiguipa. Dub. 
PIx LIQUIDA 5 resina preeparata. Lond. 


_ 6) TeResInTHINA VULGARIS, resina liquida. Lond. 


_. TEREBINTHINA VULGARIS, resina. Dub. 
& ) TEREBINTHINE OLEUM; Oleum e Terebinthina distilla- J 
tum. Lond. 
d) Resina rLava; Residuum postqaam oleum terebinthi- 
nz distillatum est. Lond. 
Resina arpa. Dub. 
-Resina prni: Resina ex variis pinis oleo volatili privas 
ta. Ld. , : | 


\ 


Sp.7. Willd. Pinus Larix. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
The Larch. 
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i Of —Nenice Turpentine ; Oil of Pateentiun: 
_ a@) RESINA LIQUIDA PINI LaRICIS 5 5 vulgo Terebinthina Ves 

~ neta. Ed. ‘ 
‘TEREBINTHINA VENETA; resina. Dub. 

8 4 OLEUM VoLATILE Pini Laricis 3 vulgo Oleum Mecebin- 
DLs c : thine. Ed. ! 


- Sp. 27. Willd. Pinus BALSAMEA. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
The Hemlock fir. | . 


. Of ..-- Balsam of Canada ; 5 Canadian Muxpentiite) 
REsINA LIQUIDA PINI BALSAMEE 3 vulgo Balsamum Cana- 
|. dense. £d. 

TEREBINTHINA CANADENSE 3 resina liquida. . Lond. 


_ BALSAMUM CANADENSE. ud. - ) 
‘ , 


Sp. 32. Willd. Pinus asies. Ed. Lond. Dub. 

§ ‘Lhe Spruce-fir. | 

Of .—Burgundy Pitch. Common Frankincense. 

a) ABiETIS RESINA; Resina concreta. Lond. 

6) RESINA SPONTE CONCRETA PINI ABIETIS, vulgo Pix Bur- 
gundica. <£d. 

Pix aripa; Resina preeparata. Lond. 

Pix BURGUNDICA. Dub. 


_ Tuese different species of fir are all natives of sandy situa- 
ions. ‘The first only grows wild in this country. ‘They all 
abound in every part with resinous juice, which possesses the 
same general qualities, but present some varieties, according 
o the. nature of the species and mode of } prepar ation. 

We may arrange the products, - 


1. Into those which exude spontaneously ; ee er 
| 2. Into those procured by wounding the tree ; 

_« 8, Into those procured by decoction; and, a : 
4, Into those which are pr ocured by ‘the action of fies 4, 





ee — By dieser 

The pinus larix exudes a species of manna, called. Brian- 
con Manna, but it is not used; as, besides the saccharine 
matter, it evidently contains turpentine. 

From the pinus abies, and also from the pinus sylvestris, i in 
farm seasons and climates, a resinous juice exudes spontane- 
ously, which hardens into tears by exposure to the air. It is 
the Thus of the old, and the Resina Abietis of the new Lon- 
don Pharmacopeeias, or common frankincense. It is a solid 
porittle resin, brought to us in tears, or masses, of a brownish | 
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or yellowish colour on the outside; internally vihitich; ve v 
Yiegated with whitish specks, of a bitterish, acrid ‘not ‘ 

able taste, with little smell. cde 
__ Real Burgundy pitch is collected, decoy 6: Tingry 
“from the Pinus picea, or spruce fir tree. The resinous juice 
which exudes from this species is less fluid and less transparent — 
than the proper turpentines. It is collected by the peasants, — 
strained through cloths, and put into barrels. If its consis- 
tence be too thick, it is mixed over the fire with a little ture 
pentine and oil of turpentine. ’ 


-¥ 0h 


By incision. 


To obtain the products of the second Bie a series of | 
wounds is madé through the bark into the aod beginning : 
at the bottom, and rising gradually upwards, until a stripe of 
the bark, about nine feet high, be removed, which is com- 
monly effected in about four years. ‘The same operation is 
then repeated on the opposite side. ‘he operation was then re- 
commenced close to the edge of the former wound, which by 
this time is nearly closed. A tree worked in this manner will 
survive, and furnish turpentine for near a century. The 
juice, or turpentine, which flows from these wounds, during 
summer, is collected in a small cavity for med in the earth, at 
the bottom of the i incisions, from which it is éccasionally re-> 
. moved into proper reservoirs previous to its purification. ©. 

As the trees exude very little juice during cold weather, no 
new incisions are made in winter; but the an ones get cover= 
ed with a soft resinous crust (called barras, when it is impure, 
and mixed with bits of barb, dust, and sand ; gallipot, when | 
collected with more care; or white incense, one it is allowed 
to remain so long exposed that it becomes resinified), which 
-is scraped off; and also collected for subsequent purification. 
All these’products are purified by liquefaction and filtration, 

y consist almost entirely of essential oil and a resin, and 
differ only in the proportions, the turpentine containing the 
largest proportion of oil, and the gallipot of resin. Although. 
gallipot contains essential oil, the quantity is so small, that it, 
is never subjected’ to distillation but is purified by melting it 
with a. very g gentle fire, and: filtrating it. By this process it 
still contains “essential oil, and is often sold by the name of. 
Burgundy pitch: ‘If boiling water. be added to it after it is 
strained, but while it is still fluid, and they be agitated together 
till the mass cools, we have a yellow’ resin, itch; fron still 
containing some essential’oil, is preferred to that prepared, 
“bya similar process, from the residuum of the distillation of 
turpentine. «A steps mixture of gallipot and barras, made 
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as eit is often sold. hdler the name. of Burgunds, 
pitch; but the mass. resulting from this combination soon be- | 
comes friable. It has neither the unctuosity, viseidity, tena Bt 

xia nor smell which distinguish the real kind. . 


' 








or... Turpentines. ; 
bs a rnontines, or fluid resinous juices obtained. by.i incision,: a 
have different appellations, chiefly according to the country | ye 


from which they are procured. 


< ~ 


G Balsam of ee from the Pinus balsamea and Pinus Ca- ee 


nadensis. - bad hs 
RESINA LIQUIDA PINI BALSAMER. * Ed, 4 
'TEREBINTHINA CANADENSIS. Lond... > * 


x BALSAMUM CANADENSE. Dub. , Bias 4: 
Cyprian turpentine, from the Pistacia ter ebinthus. 
'TEREBINTHINA CHIA. Lond. : | 
‘Strasburgh turpentine, from the Pinus picea. 
_ Venice turpentine, from the Pinus lari«. » 
ResINA LIQUIDA PINI LARICIS. Ed, 
‘TereBintHINA venrta. Dub. | 
-Common turpentine, from the Pinus sylvestris. 
TEREBINTHINA VULGARIS. -Lond. Dub. — 
‘Hungarian balsam, from the Pinus sylvestris, var. Mughos. 
Carpatian balsam, from the Pinus cembra. 


None of these are properly balsams; which term is now con- 
fined by chemists to those resinous substances which contain 
benzoic acid. The Edinburgh college have denominated them 
liquid resins, which is rather a description than a name. Per- 
Pf haps the London college have done better in retaining Tur- 
pentine as a proper generic name for these resinous juices. 
_All these species of turpentine possess the same general pro- 
perties. They are more or less fluid, with different degrees of 
. transparency ; of a whitish or yellowish colour ; a penetrating 
smell, and a warm, pungent, bitterish taste. They are entire- 
_ ly.soluble in alcohol, combine with fixed oil, and impart their 
flavour to water, but are not soluble in it. They are decom- 
posed by a moderate heat, being separated into an essential 
oil and a resin, and are exceedingly inflammable, burning with 
a large white flame, and much smoke. 
_ Each species -has some peculiarities. The Canadian is rec- 
_ koned the best, and next to it the Chian. .They are more 
: transparent, and: have a more agreeable flavour than the other 
kinds... The common turpentine, as being Me, ffensive, 


is rarely given internally; its principal use is im™plasters and 
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ointments among far riers, and for the distillation. of de eebtiny 
tial oll. asa 
~ Medical -use-— Taken internally, they are active insole 
open the bowels, and increase the secretion of urine, to which? — 
they give the smell of violets, even though applied only exter- 


nally. In all cases accompanied with inflammation, they ought 


to be abstained from, as this symptom is increased, and not 
unfrequently occasioned by them. ‘They are principally re- 
commended in gleets, the fluor albus, and the like. Their dose 
is from a scruple to.adrachm anda half. ‘They are most com- 





a 


modiously taken in the form of a bolus, or blended with wa- 


tery liquors, by the mediation of the yolk of an egg, or muci- - 


059 
lage. ‘They also may be given in the form of electuary, mix- 


ed with twice their weight of honey, and in the dose of a 
drachm of the compound twice or thrice a-day, or of clyster, 
half an ounce being well triturated with the yolk of an eg 
and mixed with half a pound of gruel, or decoction of chamo- 
mile. ; 
By distillation turpentines ¢ are an{alyeed into two products, 
a solid resin and a volatile oil. 

Oil of Turpentine is officinal in the Edinburgh and London 
Pharmacopeeias ; by the Dublin college directions are given for 
its preparation. At Queensferry, in this neighbourhood, there 
is a considerable turpentine work ; the turpentine used comes 


from America, and therefore it is ‘pot a ae of any of the © 


officinal species of pine. 

Oil of turpentine is lighter than water, transparent, limpid, 
and volatile: It has a hot pungent taste, and a penetrating 
smell; is highly inflammable, and possesses all the other pro- 
perties of essential oils. 

-It is' remarkably difficult of solution in alcohol, although 
turpentine itself dissolves easily. One part of the volatile oil is 
indeed apparently taken up by seven of alcohol ; but on stand- 
ing, the greatest part of the oil falls to the Houe, a much 
larger quantity being necessary to retain it in solution. 

Med. use-—As a medicine, it is highly stimulating and pe- 


netrating. Internally it acts as a diuretic or sudorific in very» 


small sowed. It has ‘also. been given jin larger doses, mixed 
with honey, principally in those modi cations of chronic rheu- 
matism which are styled sciatica and lumbago. But it has not 
been often successful, and sometimes has had the effect of ins. 
ducing bloody urine. _ ae 

‘Lately, however, its use in very large doses has bedi re- 
newed, and with almost invariable: ‘success, in one of the thost 





obstinate complaints to which the human bedy is subject,’ the — 


tipe worm. ‘For this valuable discovery we are indebted te 
*\ 5 c ? F sap : ey i E i) Hie & 1a ae 
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Dr Roniwiek of Durham, and cases of its efficacy have been 
publisher! by Drs Bateman and Laird.’ It has been given even’ 
4to the extent of four ounces without any perceptible bad ef- 
fects, and scarcely more inconvenience than would foilow 
from an equal quantity of gin. In large doses it is not apt to 
‘produce strangury, ‘but only an approach to intoxication, and. 
‘It generally acts ag a speedy purgative, and discharges the 
worm, in all cases, dead. 

Externally, it often produces excellent effects as a discutient 
in indolent tumours} as a stimulus in paralysis of the extre- 
tmities, and in bruises; as an antispasmodic, and as a styptic, 
when applied on compresses to the bleeding mouths of the 
vessels, as hot as the Nae ean bear it. 


ta 
wd 


te : Resins. 


The residuum of the distillation gets different names, ac- 
cording to some peculiarities in its treatment. When the dis- 
/tillation is performed without addition, and continued until the’ 
whole essential oil be driven off, and there appear some traces 
of empyreuma, the residuum is Fiddlers rosin, or Colophony ; 
but if, while the mass is still fluid, a quantity of water be add~ 
ed, and thor oughly blended with the resin by long and ‘con- 
stant agitation, it is then called Yellow rosin. 

The under part of the cake of the residuum of the distille- 
tion resembles fiddlers rosin, the action of the fire having en- 
tirely expelled the water and volatile oil, and rendered. it 
slightly empyreumatic and tr ansparent, while the upper part, 
| from retaining some water, is opaque and yellows 








a : By decoction. 


A fluid extract, prepared by decoction from the twigs of the 
pinus sylvestris, is the well-known essence of spruce, which, 
fermented with molasses and water, forms the fashionable and 
wholesome beverage of spruce beer. 


& AAS | By fire. 





The last pide of products from the different species of fix *" . Mae OS 


‘is obtained by the action of fire. With this view, a conical 

cavity is dug out in the earth, communicating at the bottom 
with a reservoir. Billets or thin laths of wood are then placed, 
$0, as not only to fill the cavity, but to form a conical pile over 
‘it, which is covered with turf, and kindled at the top. The 
admission of air is s regulated, that it burns from above 
“downwards, witha “loMent Eaianed combustion. The wood 
: itself j is reduced to charcoal, and the smoke and vapours form- ° 
‘ oe are obliged to Ggecen into the excavation in the ground, 
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where they are condensed, and pass along with the: cece ae 
quefied into the receiver. This mixture is denominated Tar. 
- By long boiling, tar is deprived ofits volatile ingredients, andy 
converted into. pitch. 4: ia 

’ Tar is a mixture of ‘resin, empyreumatic oil, charcoal, and’ 
acetous acid. Its colour is derived from the charcoal’s and the’ 
other properties in which it differs from a common.resin, de> 
pend on the presence of acetous acid and empyreumatic oil. 
The acid itself is not only soluble in water, but also, renders | 
the empyreumatic oil. more soluble. : 

Medical use —Tar-water is a heating diuretic er suderian 
remedy ; but by no means so powerful, er so generally admis-_ 
sible, as it was represented by Bishop Berkeley. ‘Tar is ap-_ 
_ plied externally in tinea capitis and some other cutaneous dis-— 
eases. 4 

But the e mist remarkable oda of the pine-tribe is that 
-of a real gum, entirely soluble in water, from a tree so resinous. 
as the Pinus larix. It is prepared in the Ural larch forests, 
and exudes, according to Professor Pallas, from the interior 
parts of the wood when it is burning. 


mht 


Pirer. 
Willd. g 74, Diandria Triggnia, Nt ord, Piperite. 


Sp. 1. PIrer nigrum. Lond. Ed. Dub. 
Black pepper. : 

Of-—The berry. 

FRUCTUS PIPERIS NIGRI. <£d. 

Piper nicruM. Dub. .. 

PIPERIS NIGRI BAcce. Lond. 


Tue black pepper is the fruit of a shrubby creeping oh 
which grows wild in the East Indies, and is cultivated, with 
“much advantage to the fruit, in Java and Malabar. The ber- 
ries are eathered before they are ripe, and are dried in the 
sun. They become black and corrugated on the surface ; ad 
_ their taste is hot and fiery, and their smell slightly atoinatioll 
_ Neumann got front 7680 parts 4800 watery, and afterwards 
180 alcohdiie’ éxtract ; and inversely, 1080 alcoholic, and 3640 
watery. ‘The principle on which its pungency depends, was _ 
soluble both in water and in alcohol, and was not volatile, for 
7680 grains furnished about 150 Bis very bland volatile oil. | 
From 1 this analysis Dr Thomson’s differs remarkably. By1 ma- 
_ ¢erating it in alcohol, and distilling théjgincture, he got a green. 
volatile oil, haying the whole flavour an pungency ‘of the pep= | 
per. Besides this essential principle, he found it Be contain 
an extractive and starch, 
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White p pepper is ihe fruit: ‘of the same plant, gathered after 
fully ripe, and freed of its external coat byt maceration in 
ater. It is smooth on the surface, and less 5 ee than 


the black pepper. bil: ae de 






om 12. Pirer roneum. Lond. Ed. Dub. 
Long pepper. | : 
4 1, OT —The fruit. , ies he 
i _-PIreRis Lone! FRUcTUs. Zid. Lond. 

_ Pirer toneum. Dub. . 





_ Tur plant which bears the long pepper 1s ne a Ee rrentace 
ous climber. The berries are small round grains, disposed spi- 
rally in along cylindrical head. They are gathered before they 
are ripe, and dried, and are the hottest of all the peppers. 

_ The warmth and pungency of these spices are said to reside 
fateraly i in a resin; their aromatic odour is an essential oil. 
In medicine, they are sometimes: employed as acrid stimu- 

ants; but their chief use is in cookery, as condiments. 


Pisracta. 
W. alld. g. 1782. Died? Devinn ae ord. Amentacee. ; 


Sp. 4. ‘Pisracta TEREBINTHUS. Lond. 


Off: —Chian turpentine. 
‘TerisinTHina cuts. Lond. 


Tur shrub which yields this turpentine grows in India, the 
‘north of Africa, and south of Europe; but the turpentine is 
. principally collected in the islands of Chios and Cyprus, by 

wounding the tree. It does not differ from the other turpen~ 
tines in any thing material except in its price.—See PINUS. 


. _ Sp. 6. Prstacta LenTIscus. Ed. Lond. 


_ Of:-—The resin. _ 9 
 REsSINA PISTACIZ LENTIscI. Ed. “ 
> Masricue. Lond. 


__ Tuis species is a native of the same countries ah ties for- 
_mer. The resin is obtained principally in the island of Chios, 
by making transverse incisions into the tree, and allowing the 
-juiceito harden. It is brought to us in small, yellowish, semi- 
_ transparent, brittle grains; of a smooth and shining fracture, 

softening when chewed, fusible, burning with a pleasant smell, 

insoluble in water, and partially soluble in alcohol and fixed 
; oils. Neumann found, that during digestion with alcohol, a 
" portion separa, insoluble in- aleohol, “though i in Le ance 
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, Ais 
resinous, amounting to eee naek of the — an analo- . 
gous to caoutchouc. 

‘ts flavour is communicated to water. fis is ehideeti e. 
sin, combined with a little essential oil. It is prineip: 
by the Turkish women as a. masticatory, to plac a) the 
teeth, and to give a pleasant smell to the breath. 





ane 


PLumgum. Ld. Lond. 
Lead. 


Tue general properties of lead have ben already e enume- 
rated. ia 


Lead is found, 
I. Oxidized: 


| 
! 
| 
| | 1. Lead ochre of different me i! 
| II. Oxidized and combined with acids. . 
| 2. Carbonated lead. White lead Spar. 
| 3. Murio-carbonated. 
4. Phosphated lead. Green lead ore. 
| 5. Arseniated lead. 
| 6. Arsenio-phosphated lead. 
| 7. Molybdated lead. 
| ? 8. Sulphated lead. 
| LI. Sulphuretted : 
| : 9. Sulphuretted lead. Galena. 
- 10. Sulphuretted oxide of lead. 


Lead is obtained by various processes from these ores. In 
its metallic form it is scarcely an officinal article, as its-differ- 
ent oxides are purchased from the manufacturers, and never 
) prepared by the apothecary. 
| _ Dr Thomson admits of four states of oxidization of lead. 





3 : i aieadr 5 4 Oxygen. 
_ Protoxide, Yellow, - - 91.5 by Oe 
7 | Deutoxide, Yellow, - =, O05.) an ee 
aq : ''Tritoxide, Red, - - Soon nee 

ia : Peroxide, Brown, a - SO a ee 


~ Medical use-—Its effects on the body are emaciation, vio- 
lent colics, paralysis, tremors, and contractions of the limbs ; 
and as they generally come on gradually, the cause is some- 
times overlooked till it be too late. Poisoning from lead is 
never intentional, but only accidental, either from liquors be- 
coming impregnated with lead, by being improperly kept in 
vessels lined or glazed with lead, or to which lead has been. 
crhminally added, to correct its acidity ; 3 or among manuface 
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turers who work much with lead, as painters and plumbers, —- 
and who are not sufficiently attentive to avoid swallowing it. 
The presence of lead in any suspected liquor is detected by 
the hydro-sulphuret of potass, which forms with it a brown 
precipitate, not soluble in diluted muriatic acid ; and still more 
certainly, by evaporating a portion of the liquor to dryness, 
and exposing the extract to a heat sufficient to reduce the 


Jead. 





be 


OxipuM PLuMBr ALBUM, v. s. Cerussa. Carbonas plumbi. 
Ed. ii : is : 
Piumer carponas, s.s. Sub-carbonas plumbi. Lond. 
Cerussa, s s. Subacetas plumbi Dub. 
White oxide of lead Ceruse. White lead. Snbacetate 
ef lead. Carbonate of lead. 2 | 


Tus substance is prepared by exposing lead to the vapour 
ef vinegar ‘To accelerate the oxidizement, the lead is cast in 
thin plates, which are rolled up spirally A number of these 
are placed perpendiculrly on a support, over a flat vessel con- 
taining vinegar, which is converted into vapour by a gentle 
heat, such as that of dung. ‘The plates become slowly covered 

with a white crust, which is in due time removed; and the re- 

mains of the plates are again exposed to the vapour of vine- 
gar, until they be entirely corroded. Van Mons says, that if 
lead ashes be dissolyed m nitric acid, and precipitated by chalk 
in impalpable powder, the precipitate, when washed and dried, 
will be ceruse in its purest state | 1th 

White oxide of lead has a scaly or foliated texture, is brit- 

tle, friable, heavy, of a snowy whiteness, and a sweet taste. It 
is often adulterated with earthy substances, which may be dis- 
covered by mixing it with oil, and reducing the lead in a‘cru- 
eible.. Although very friable, the coarser particles cannot be 
separated by means of a sieve, because its interstices soon get 
filled up It can only be obtained in the state of a fine pow- 
der by rubbing a loaf of ceruse on a sieve placed over a sheet 
efpaper. It consists of 84 yellow oxide of lead, and 14 car 
bonic acid. | ‘ : 
In pharmacy the white oxide of lead is used in the compo- 
 $ition of ointments and plasters. | 
; ie 


_ Ox1DUM PLUMBI RUBRUM, V.'s. Minium. E£d. 
Red oxide of lead. Red lead. | 
_ THE preparation of red lead is so troublesome and tedious, 
that the preparation of it forms a distinct branch of business. 
‘The manufacturers melt large quantities of lead at once, upon 
the bottom of a reverberatory furnace built for this purpose, 
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rend so contrived, that the. Bunk acts upon a large. surface. of. 
the metal, whidhi is continually changed by means ofiron rakes 
- drawn backwards and forwards, till the fluidity of the lead is’ 
destroyed ; after which, the oxide is sa now and. then turn- 
ed. 

The red oxide of lead is obtained in the form of a very heavy 
powder, consisting of minute shining scales, of a bright scar- 
let, verging towards yellow, especially if triturated. It is some-_ 
times adulterated with red oxide of i iron, red bole, or powder- 
ed brick. These frauds are detected by the inferiority of co- 
four, by mixing it with oil, and subjecting it to the test of re- 
duction; and by its forming a black precipitate with tincture 
of galls, hey dissolved in nitrous acid. 

The red oxide of lead contains 88 lead and 12 oxygen. 
‘When red lead is treated with diluted nitrous acid, 76 parts 
are dissolved, and 24 of a flea-brown powder remain behind. 
‘This powder is the peroxide of lead, and contains 20 per cent. 
oxygen. It is only soluble in the hyper-oxymuriatic acid. 
‘The 76 parts dissolved are yellow oxide. 


Ox1pDUM PLUMBI SEMIVITREUM. Ed. Lond. 
Lituarcyrum. Dub. 
Semi-vitrified oxide of lead. Litharge. 


Ir oxidized lead: be melted with a quick fire, it gets ac ap- 
pearance of oil, and on cooling concretes into lithari ge. Great- 
est part of the litharge met with in the shops is produced in 
the purification of silver from lead, and the refining of gold 
-and silver by means of this metal. According to the degree 
_of fire and other circumstances, it has a pale or deep colour ; ; 
the first has been commonly called Litharge of silver, the o- 
ther Litharge of gold. Litharge is a sub-carbonate of lead. 
’ It contains 96 yellow oxide, and 4 carbonic acid. It also fre- 

quently contains’ a little oxide of antimony. 

The oxides of lead dissolve in heat by expressed oils ; these 
mixtures are the basis of several officinal plasters : and oint- 
‘ments. . 

Lead and its.oxides, when undissolved, have no sou dcad: 
ble effects as medicines. Dissolved in oils, they are supposed 
to be. (when externally applied) anti-inflammatory and desic- 
cative. Combined with vegetable acids, they are remarkably 
so; and taken vei pre powerful, though dangerous. 


| styptics. 
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| Poweata SENEGA. ©Ed.sLond: Dub. | | te 4 

Willd. g. 1313; sp sh Lak. oan Octandria — Not. ee NA 

eo pesntacaer Ge u AO are 
Seneka, or Rattlesnake Root! ! | a 
~ OF: —The root. 


Ravix POLYGALE ‘SENEGE. Ba 3 A i 
| Senec#® rapix. “Lond. : ET Me 
| | SENEKE RADIX. Dub. 


_SENEKa is a perennial plant which grows wild in. North 
America, particularly Virginia and Pennsylvania. This root 
is usually about the thickness of the little finger, variously bent 
and contorted, and appears_as if composed of joints, whence it 
is supposed to resemble the ‘tailof the animal whose name it 
bears; a kind of membranous ‘Margin runs on each side the 
whole length of the root. 
'The bark is the active part of the root. Its taste is at first _ 2 
acrid, afterwards very hot and pungent. It has no smell. 
5 6 Its acrimony | resides in a resin: for it is entir ely extracted 
by alcohol ; is ‘precipitated by water ; does not rise in distilla- 
tion; and is not destroyed by keeping. 
S Medical use-—lIt is an active stimulus, and increases the. 
force of the circulation, especially of the pulmonary, vessels. 
# {t has, therefore, been found useful in typhoid inflammations 
|of the lungs; but it is apt to disorder the stomach, and to in- 
I duce diarrhea. Dr Brandreth of Liverpool has derived great 
benefit in some cases of lethargy from an extract of seneka 
‘conibined with carbonate of ammonia. 
Sdime have likewise employed this root in liydeopie CASES, 
and not without success. There are examples.of its occasion- 
ing a plentiful evacuation by stool, ure, and perspiration ; 
J and by this means removing the disease, .after the common 
diuretics and hydragogues had failed. Ne 
The Senegaro Indians are said to prevent the fatal effects ee 
of the bite of the rattlesnake, by giving it internally, and by ae 
§ applying it externally to the wound. 1. 
}. ‘The usual dose of the powder is 30 grains or more. co 
| Externally, it has been advantageously used. as a stimulating se 
‘gargie i in croup. 


PoLtyconum Pk ONG Lid. Lond. Dub. | 
B - Willd. g.'185. sp. 3. Smith, g. 196. sp. 6. sores Trt : 
D rioi-N at. ord. Oleracee. se oo 
Great bistort, or snakeweed. | 202 ; i 
Of-—The root. : | e a 
‘RADIX POLYGONI BISTORTA. Lid. ; ae 
Bistort# ravix. Lond. Dub, a 
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BisTorT is perennial, and grows wild in moist meadows in 
several parts of Britain. It, flowers in June.. The root is | 
about the thickness of the little finger, of a blackish brown Cco- 
louy on the outside, and reddish. Seiten it is writhed or bent 
vermicularly (whence the name of the plant), With. a joint at 
each bending, and full of bushy fibres ; the root of the species 
here mentioned has, for the most part, only. one or two bend- 
ings, others have three or more. All the parts of bistort have 

2 rough austere taste, particularly the root, which is one of 
Bis str ongest of the vegetable astringents. 

Medical use.—It is “employ ed in heemorrhagies. and other 
fluxes, both internally and externally, where astringency is 
the only indication. "To the sudorific, antipestilential, and 
antiseptic virtues attributed to it, it has no other claim than 
what it derives from its praca 


PcLyPODIUM FILIX MAS. fad. Dub. 

Murrays g: 1179, sp. 50. 

Aspipium FiLix Mas. Lond. Smith, g. 429. Prt A. 
Male fern. Male shield fern. “i 


Of:—The root. | na 
RapIx POLYPODIT FILICIS MARIS. Ade! 

- Fiurers Maris RADIX. Dub) — 
Pinricrs Rapix. Lond. 


Tuts fern-is ‘perennial, flowers in June and Jide; and is 
found in great abundance in our woods. The root ewiisists 
of many eg¢-shaped knots, closely compressed together, form-| 
ing a crowed mass of a blackish colour, and covered with 
brown scales: 

When: chewed, its taste is sridbiiiat mncilagivons snd 
sweet, and afterwards slightly astringent and bitter. Its smell 
is also weak. 

Medical proessinibis root was used as an ath etic in the} 
days' of Dioscorides. It gradually became neglected; but its 
use was again revived at different times by Madam. Nutter, 
Herrenschwand, and others, who frequently succeeded in 
killing and expelling the tania, both lata and cucurbitina, by 
the exhibition of secret remedies, of which the fern-powder 
was, or rather was supposed to be, the principal ingredient 5, 
for there is much reason to believe, that the active pure oatives 
with which it was always combined, were really the remedies 
which effected the cure. 

The same, or nearly a similar secret, has been bought by 
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different potentates, and published for the benefit of those 
suffering under this obstinate disease. a 

The intersial solid part of the root only is to be powdered, 4 
and the powder should have a reddish colour; and as the he 
dose and exhibition of the remedy must be regulated accord- | 
ing to the age, sex, and constitution of the patient, it should ] 
always be giver under the direction of an experienced practi- | 
tioner. : 
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Prunus pomestica. id. Lond. Dub. ~ 

Willd. g. 982. sp. 29. Icosandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Pomacee. 

| Plum-tree. 


Oj-—The dried fruit, called French prunes. 

Fructus PRUNI pomEsticz. Ed. , 
Pruna; Drupa siccata Pruni Domestics. Dub. 

FRUCTUS PRUNI GALLICH. Lond. 


Tuis tree is found wild in hedges in England, but has pro- 
bably originated from the stones of the cultivated kinds being 
dropt there by accident. It flowers in April. Great quanti- 
ties of the dried fruit are imported from the: continent, of 
|which the French prunes are reckoned the best. 2 
| Medical use-—They contain much mucilaginous and saccha- 
rine matter, and their medical effects are, to abate heat, and 
gently loosen the belly, which they perform by lubricating the 
passages, and softening the excrement. They are of con- 
siderable service in costiveness, accompanied with heat or ir- 
ritation, which the more stimulating gathartics would tend to 
ageravate : where prunes are not of themselves sufficient, their 
action may be promoted by joining with them a little rhu- 
barb, or the like, to which may be added some carminative 
ingredient, to prevent their occasioning flatulency. 

PTEROCARPUS. : 

. Willd. g. 1318. Diadelphia Decandria.—Nat. ord. Papilio- 
NACE. 7 ! 


Sp. 6. PTEROCARPUS SANTALINUS. Ed. Lond. Dub. 


mh Of.— Red Saunders-wood. 

LIGNUM PTEROCARPI SANTALINI. Ld. 
PTEROCARPI LIGNUM. Lond. 
SANTALI RUBRI LIGNUM. Dub. 


Tuis tree grows in the East Indies, and acquires a very 

large size. The wood is brought in large billets, of a com- 

pact texture, a dull red, almost blackish colour on the out- 

side, and a deep brighter red within. It has no manifest 
‘ Aa 
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smell, and’ little or no taste. It communicates a deep red to. 
alcohol, but gives no tinge to aqueous liquors: a small quan-. 


tity of the resin, extracted by means of spirit, tinges a large - 


quantity of fresh spirit, of an: elegant blood red. Neumann: 
et from 960 grains, 210 alcoholic, and afterwards 20 of wa- 


tery extract ; and inversely, 126 tough watery extract, and 


120 sldoblive: ; according to. the same chemist, it gives out its 


colouring matter to volatile oil of lavender, but not to vola~ 


tile oil of turpentine. Is this difference to os ascribed to the 
camphor contained in the former ? 


Sp. 1. Prerocarpus praco. Ld. 
Dragon’s blood. 
Of:-—Resina. The resin. | ) 


Tuis is also a very large tree. It is a native of South — 


America, and the resin which exudes from incisions made in 
its bark used to be frequently sent from Carthagena to Spain. 
It is, however, doubtful if the dragon’s blood of the shops. be 
produced from this tree, as many ‘others furnish a red juice 
concreting into a similar resin, as the preceding species, Dra~ 
exna duane; Dalbergia monetaria, and especially the Cala- 
mus draco, which prebably furnishes all that is brought frony 
the East Indies. 

The best dragon’s blood is not in cakes, but is brought in 
small masses, of the size of a nutmeg, wrapt up in the dried 
leaves of some kind of reed, breaks smooth, free from any 
visible impurities, of a dark ved colour, which changes, upow 
being powdered, into an elegant bright crimson. This drug, 
in substance, has no sensible smell or taste; when dissolved, 


it discovers some‘ degree of. warmth and pungency. It is Finis 
ble and inPancble: and totally soluble im alcohol, tinging a 


large quantity of the menstruum of a deep red colour. It is 
likewise soluble in expressed oils, and gives them a red hue, 
less beautiful than that communicated by Anchusa. It is not 
acted upon by water, but precipitated by it from its aleoholic 


solution. I find that it is soluble in nitrous acid and alkalies, — 


and that it neither precipitates gelatine, ner affects the colour 
of the salts of iron. It therefore. appears to be a pure resin, 
without any astringency. I have been more particular in 
proving that this resin is not astringent, because Mr Proust’s 
account of it has been generally adopted. But the substance 


examined by Mr Proust could not be the resin known in this ° 
country by the name of Dragon’s blood, as it was as soluble — 


m. water as in alcohol. Dr Fothergill, who first described 
kino, received: it as the finest dragon's blood: Mr Proust 
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must have been misled by some similar misinformation, as the 
characters of his sang dracon correspond with those of kino. 
j ‘ 


Punica cranatum. Ed. Lond. Dub. | 
Willd. g. 980. sp. 1. Icosandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Pomacee. . 
_ Pomegranate tree. 


Of-—Pomegranate bark.” The double flowers, called Ba- 
Jaustine. byelie 
a) PUNICE GRANATI FRUCTUS cCoRTEX. Ld. 
- Granati cortex. Lond. 
-PuNICH GRANATI PERICARPII CORTEX. . Dub. 
6) Punic& GRANATI FLOS PLENUS, vulgo Balaustium. 
Ed. va) 
Fiores granati. Dub. 


Tue pomegranate is a low tree, or rather shrub, growing 
wild in Italy and other countries in the south of Europe. It 
is sometimes met with in our gardens; but the fruit, for 
which it is chiefly valued, rarely comes to perfection. * This 
fruit has the general qualities of the other sweet summer 
fruits, allaying heat, quenching thirst, and gently loosening 
the belly. The rind is a strong astringent, striking a perma- 
nent blue with sulphate of iron, and as such is occasionally 
made use of. ‘The flowers are of an elegant red colour; in 
appearance resembling a dried red rose. ‘Their taste is bit- 
terish and astringent. ‘They are recommended in diarrheeas, 
dysenteries, and other cases where astringent, medicines ‘are 
proper. | : hs 


Pyrus cypontaA. Lond. : | 
Willd. g. 992, sp. 17. Icosandria Pentagynia.—Nat. ord. 
Pomacee. | | 


, Off —Quince seeds. 

Cyponiz semina. Lond. 
_ 'TuE quince is originally a native of Crete, but ripens its 
fruit pertectly in England. lai a 

Quinces have a very austere acid taste : taken in small quan- 
tity, they are supposed to restrain vomiting and alvine fluxes; 
and more liberally, to loosen the belly. »The seeds abound 
with a mucilaginous substance, of no particular taste, which 
they readily impart to watery liquors; an ounce will render 
three pints of water thick and ropy, like the white of an egg. 
‘They will not, however, supply the place of gum-arabic, be- 
cause their mucilage spoils very quickly, and is precipitated 
by acids. yes 
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 Quassta. | nie |  Theebiealiet @ 
Willd. g. 849. Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Gruinales. _ 


_ Sp. 2. Quassta stmaRUBA. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Mountain or bitter damson. 


Officnal—The bark and wood. 

a) CORTEX QUASSIZ SIMARUBE. Fd. 
‘SimarouBs cortex. Lond. Dub. 

6) SIMAROUBH LicgnuM. Dub. 


Tus tree grows in Guiana and in Jamaica. The sima- 
rouba of the shops i is the bark of the root. It is brought to” 
us in pieces some feet long, and some inches broad, folded © 
lencthwise. It is light, Abpoue: very tough; ofa pale yellow — 
on he inside ; darker coloured, rough, scaly, and warted on 
the a has lees smell, and a bitter, not disagreeable | 
taste eives out its bitterness both to alcohol and water. _” 

Medicat. use.—It has been much celebrated in obstinate | 
diarrhoea, dysentery, anorexia, indigestion, lienteria, and jj in=\J 
termittent fevers. 7 

It is given in powder, in doses of half a drachm, or a : whol 
drachm ; but it‘is too bulky, and very difficultly pulverizable. : 
It is beat: exhibited’.in decoction. Two drachms of.the bark — 
may be boiled in two pounds of water to one, and the decoc- 
tion drunk in: ae in the course of the day. _ 


eSB. QuasstA EXCELSA. Fd. Lond. Dub. a 
~* Quassia tree. nae, 
Officinal—The wood. : te es) i 
LiGNUM QUASSIH EXCELSE. Ld. 
_ Quassim LicnumM. Lond. Dub. 


“Tur quassia of the shops is the wood of the root a this. 
tree, which grows in Jamaica, and in the Caribzan islands, 
and not, as formerly supposed, of the Quassia amara, which 
is a very rare tree, surpassing all others in bitterness. m | 
: This root is ‘about the pes a of a man’s arm ; 5 its wood 
is vwbinds becoming yellowish by exposure to the air. It has 
a thin, grey, fissured, brittle bark, which is deemed, in. Sari- 
nam, more powerful than the wood. Quassia has no sensible 

odour; but is one of the most intense, and durable, pure bit- 
ters known. «Its infusion, decoction, and tincture are almost. 
equally bitter, are yellowish, and are not blackened by chaly+ 
beates. The properties of the extract. of quassia have been 


detailed by Dr eisai angen: the title. of the bitter prin- 
wiple.<iosic ei | p aby 2 } a9 
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Medical use —It is a very pure and simple bitter, wal may 
ibe given in all cases where bitters are proper. It has been 
echibstodké in intermittent and bilious fevers, in stomachic com- 
plaints, in lienteria, in cachexy, dropsies, leucorrheea, and 
gout. It is much used in this country to give the bitterness 


to malt liquors, though it subjects those brewers who employ 


it to a very heavy penalty. 
_« It can scarcely be reduced to.a sufficiently fine powder to 
_ be given in substance, and is, therefore, generally yen in the 
form of infusion, decoction, or extract. 


. Quercus. | ; . 
Willd. g. 1692. ‘. L 404, - Monoecia Polygndria.— 
Nat. ord. Armentacce. : ons 


Sp. 65. Willd. Quurcus PEDUNCULATA, Lond. 
Sp. 1. Smith. Quercus RoBUR. Dub. Ed. 
~Common British oak. 


Officinal—Oak-bark. 
CoRTEX QUERCUS ROBORIS. Ed. 
QUERCUS CORTEX.» Lond. Dub, | 


_ Tue oak grows wild i in Britain, and flowers/in Apr il. The 
superior excellence of its wood for ship-building has rendered 
its cultivation an object of national concern. Its saw-dust is 
an useful dye-stuff, and its bark is the principal article used 
in tanning. M. Vauquelin has discovered a remarkable che- 
mical difference between the bark and nut-galls, the latter 
precipitating tartrate of antimony and infusion of cinchona, 
which are not acted on by the former. 

_, Med. use.—Oak-bark is a strong astringent, and is recom- 


_ mended in hemorrhagies, alvine fluxes, and other preterna- 


tural or immoderate secretions. In these it is sometimes at- 
tended with good effects. But it is by no means capable of 


_ being employed asa substitute, in every instance, for Peru- © 


_ vian bark, as some have asserted; and, indeed, it is so diffi- 
— cultly reduced to a sufficiently fine powder, that it can ‘scarces 
ly be given oe in substance. 
Sp. QuERCUS CERRIS. Ed. 
Oriental oak. 


Off—The nest of the cynips quercusfolii, called nut-galls. 
Cyniphis nidus, Gatxa dictus. Ld. 
Gat.Lz, Cynipidum nidi. Dud. 

Gata, Cynipis quercusfolii nidus. Lond. 


Outvrer has, in his travels in the Ottoman Empire, given 
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us an accurate botanical description of the oak which produ- 
ces the gall-nut, and which, he says, was till then unknown te 
botanists. He-calls it Quercus infectoria, and characterizes it, 
foliis ovato-oblongis, sinuato-dentatis, glaberrimis, deciduis ; 
Sructibus sessilibus, longissimis. It is scattered through all Asia 
Minor, from the Bosphorus to Syria, and from the shores of 
the Archipelago to the frontiers of Persia. It has a crooked © 
stetn, aad seldom reaches the height of six feet.. It oftener — 
has the appearance of a shrub than of a little tree. The gall 
j nuts come at the shoots of the young boughs, and are produ- 
ced by the puncture of dzplolepis galle tinctorie to deposite — 
an egg. ‘They acquire from four to twelve lines in diameter, — 
and are generally round and covered with tuberosities. They — 
are in perfection when they have acquired their full size and © 
weight, but before the insect has pierced them, after which — 
they get a brighter colour, and lose some of their weight. The 
harvest takes place about the middle of Messtdor. ‘The galls | 
first picked are laid apart, and are known under the name of | 
Yorli, and in commerce are called Black and Green galls. — 
) Those gathered later are called White galls, and are very in- 
ferior in value. In commerce they occur of different sizes, 
q smooth or knotty on the surface, of a whitish, reddish, or 
. blackish colour, and generally penetrated with a small hole. — 
Internally they consist of a spongy, but hard, more or less — 
brown substance, and they have a very rough astringent taste. 
Good galls are of a blackish grey, or yellow colour, heavy, — 
and ttberculated on the surface. ‘They are the most power- — 
ful astringents we possess; and since the discovery of the tan- 
nin principle by Mr Seguin, have very much engaged the at- | 
tention of chemists. Neumann got from 960 grains of coarse- ~ 
ly powdered galls 840 watery extract, and afterwards only 4 
alcoholic; and inversely, 760 alcoholic, and 80 watery. But © 
the most minute analysis is that of Mr Davy, who found that i 
500 grains of good Aleppo galls gave, by lixiviating them un- 
til their soluble matters were taken up, and evaporating the so- - 
lution slowly, 185 grains of solid matter, which, when exami- 
ned by analysis, appeared to consist of, 


Ss Ss Ce 


Tannin, = Rae - 130 

Mucilage, and matter rendered insoluble by 
evaporation, - Be Eh igi 12 

Gallic acid, and a little extractive matter, 31 


Remainder, calcareous earth and saline matter, 12 


From my experiments, I am disposed to think that Mr Da- 
vy has under-rated the tannin of nut-gulls ; for by simple re-_ 
peated infusions in hot water, the residuum of 500 grams in 
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sone experiment amounted only to 158, ‘and. in another only:to 
136 grains. The quantity of tannin, estimated in Mr Davy’s 
sway, amounted, in the: first to 220 grains, and in thesecond:to 
256. The great difference in :these results from Mr Davy’s 
must be-entirely ascribed:to:some differences in the galls them- 
selves, or in the mode of operation. . A saturated decoction of a 
‘galls, on cooling, deposites a copious ‘pale iy a precipitate, ? 
»which:seems to-be purer tannin than what can be got by any io 
other process ; but it still requires and deserves a more mi- 

nute examination. In my experiments, a very weak infusion 
vof nut-galls was precipitated by sulphuric acid, lime-water, 
“sub-carbonate: of ppotass, acetate of lead, sulphate of copper, 

nitrate jof silver, sulphate of iron, tartrate of antimony, nitrate 

of mercury, infusion of officinal cinchona, and solution cf ge- 

latine ; it was not precipitated by nitrous acid, ammonia, sul- 

phate of zinc, muriate of mercury, infusion of quassia, or in- 
-fusion of saffron.’ ‘To what principles these precipitates are 

owing remains still to be ascertained. Vauquelin. justly ob- 

serves, that the infusions of nut-galls and of cinchona agree in 
precipitating both gelatine and tartrate of antimony, but that 

they precipitate each other; another fact, equally curious, oc-. 
curred in my experiments: a mutually saturated mixture of 

the infusions of nut-galls and cinchona still precipitates gela- 

tine; but these infusions, separately saturated by gelatine, do 
“not act on-each other. Hence it appears, that the action of 

these infusions on each other depends on principles. Contaitied 
“tn each, compatible with the presence of tannin, but re-acting * 
“on each other, and that gelatme precipitates these principles. 
‘along with the tannin, Mr Davy has concluded that tannin — 
“and gelatine unite in fixed proportions, viz. 46 of tannin with 
54 gelatine ; were this correct, it would very much facilitate 
‘the analysis of astringents, but unfortunately my experiments 
do not confirm it. A twelve hours infusion of 500 grains of 
nut-galls in twelve ounces of water, precipitated successively 
with equal quantities of solution of gelatine, containing: each 
twenty-four grains, gave precipitates weighing 98, 64, 48, and. 
$6 grains: hence, if we suppose the whole gelatine used to be 
“contained in each precipitate, these consisted of 24 grains of =~ 
gelatine, and 74, 40, 24, ‘and 12 grains of tannin; so that, 

the tannin. Dr Bostock has drawn the same conclusions 
“from a set of experiments which he made, without any know- 
‘edge of mine. It has been generally asserted, that the precipi- 
‘from the weight of the precipitate alone, we cannot estimate 
‘tate of tannin and gelatine is insoluble in water, either cold.or 
hot; but I find that in boiling water it not only becomes soft 
aad yiscid, but a certain portion is dissolved, which separates 
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again when the solution cools. I may also remark, that ifthe 
precipitate be dried without any heat, it has a yellowish white 
appearance, opaque, and without lustre; but if exposed to a 
very moderate increase of temperature béfore it be dry, it 
seems to undergo a kind of fusion, and acquires transparency, 
a dark brown red colour, and a resinous lustre ; with a high- | 
. er. temperature, even when almost dry, it will become so fluid — 
as to pass through filtering paper. Mr Davy discovered that 
it is soluble in excess of gelatine. It is also extremely soluble 
in ammonia, forming a red solution. , 
Medical use.-—An infusion or decoction of galls may be used 
with advantage as an astringent gargle; and an ointment of 
one part of finely powdered galls to eight of any simple oint 
ment is applied with success in hemorrhoidal affections. 


RHAMNUS CATHARTICUS. fd. Dub. Lond. 
Willd. g. 405, sp. 1. Smith, g. 105. sp. 1. Pentandria Ma- 
nogynia.—Nat. ord. Dumose. | 
Purging buckthorn, 
Off—The berry. The juice of the berries. 
E : SuccUS BACCARUM RHAMNI CATHARTICI. Ed. 
Bacc# RuHamMNi. Lond. 
Bacc# RHAMNI CATHARTICI. Dub. 


Tuis tree, or bush, is common in hedges: it flowers in 
May and June, and ripens its frujt in September or the be- 
ginning of October. In our markets, the fruit of some other 
trees, as the blackberry bearing alder and the dogberry tree, 
have of late been frequently mixed with, or substituted for, 
those of buckthorn. ‘This abuse may be discoyered by open- 
ing the berries; those of buckthorn have almost always four 
seeds, the berries of the alder two, and those of the dogberry 
only one. Buckthorn berries, bruised on white paper, stain 
it of a green colour, which the others do not. Those who sell 
the juice to the apothecaries, are said to mix it with a large 
proportion of water. : 

Medical use.—Buckthorn berries have a faint disagreeable — 
smell, and a nauseous bitter taste. They have long been in 
considerable esteem as cathartics, and celebrated in dropsies, 
rheumatisms, and even in the gout ; though in these cases they 
have no advantage over other purgatives, but are more offen- 
sive, and operate more severely, than many which the shops 
are furnished with. They generally occasion gripes, sickness, 
dry the mouth and throat, and leave a thirst of long duration. 
The dose is about twenty of the fresh berries in substance, and 
twice or thrice this number in decoction ; an ounce of the ex- 
pressed juice, or a drachm of the dried berries. 
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j RHEUM. | 
| Willd. g. 803. Enneandria Monogynia. Nat cud Olera- 
ek. 


Sp. 3. RueEuM pALMatuM. Ed. Lone. Dub: 
- Palmated rhubarb. : 


| Officinal—The root. 
| RADIX RHEI PALMATI- Ed. 
| Reuer raprx.. Lond. Dub. 


Sp. 2. RHEUM UNDULATUM. Dub. 


| Officinal—The root. : 
‘Ravix RHEIUNDULATI. Dub. 


| Boru of these species grow spontaneously in China, and 
dire the cold of our climate. 

| But it is not ascertained that the Chinese or Baa rhu- 
ibarb is the dried root of either the one or the other. Pallas 
Sthinks that it is obtained indiscriminately from the rheum un- 
ldulatum, palmatum, and compactum, more especially from the 
first ; while Mr Sievers, an apothecary who was sent by Ca- 
itherine II. on purpose to obtain the true rhubarb plant, and 
Btravelled for several years in the countries contiguous to that 
§whence the rhubarb is brought, is of opinion, that the botani- 
Bcal characters ‘of the plant, which furnishes it, are still un- 
§known, excepting that it is said not to grow to a great size, 






















Jalmost spinous points. 


Btown Sini, or Selim, by the Bucharians. It grows on the 
: ineighbouri ing chain of lofty mountains which stretches to the 
lake Koko-Nor, near the source of the river Chorico, between 
35° and 40° north latitude. It is dug up by the poor pea- 
isants, cleaned from the earth, cut in pieces, strung with the 
bark on strings, and exposed to dry under cover in the shade 
for a whole year, when it is again cleaned and prepared for 
: jexportation. 

- "There is a distinction. made in commerce between the Rus- 
sian and Chinese rhubarb, although they both come from the 
#same country. i 3 

| ‘The Russian is dearer, and always good,.as very g great at- 
tention is paid both in purchasing and transporting it, by or~ 
ider of the government. In ater on the Puss frontier, 
jit is received from the Bucharians by a Russian apothecary, 
| who examines it. The bad is immediately burnt, and the good 
His freed from its bark,. woody parts, and every impurity, in the 
|most careful manner. | It is then sent to Moscow and to Pe: 


‘tersburgh, where it is again examingd. 





Band to have Jee leaves, which are hapless on the edges with : 


All the rhubarb of commerce is brought from the Chinese 
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_ and its activity as a purge, depend ; for when dissipated, ei- 
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ce is commonly in round pieces, of a reddish or whitish yel- 
tow colour, feels gritty between the teeth, and is often perfo- 
rated with so large a hole, that many ie have the appee 
ance of a bark: | 

The Chinese or East Indian anual is br ought by sea from 
Canton. It is heavier, harder, afd more compact than the 
other ; seldom perforated with holes, and either in long pieces, 
or with two fiat sides, as if they had been compress. cd. Dr 
Lewis thinks that this is less aromatic, but stronger, than the 

Turkey ; and that it has ‘required less care ui drying from ha- 
ving been lifted when the root was less watery. __, 

The general characters of good rhubarb Arey its, nepten a 
whitish or clear yellow colour, being dr y solid, and compact, 
moderately heavy, brittle ; when recently breken, appearing 
marked with yellow or reddish veins, mixed with white ; being 
easily pulverizable ; forming a powder of a fine bright yellow, 
having the peculiar, nauseous, aromatic smell of rhubas! b, and 
a subvacrid, bitterish, somewhat astringent taste, and when 
chewed feeling gritty under the teeth, speedily colouring the 
saliva, and not appearing very mucilaginous. The size and 
form of the pieces are of little consequence; only we must 
break the large ones, to see that they are not decayed or rot- 
ten within; and we must also observe that they are not mus- 
ty or worm-eaten. This is the more necessary, as damaged 
pieces are frequently so artfully dressed up, and coloured with 
powdered rhubarb, as to impose on the buyer. if 
_ The principal constituent of rhubarb is extractive matter, 
soluble both in alcohol and in water.. By gentle decoction, it 
‘Toses about one halfits weight. Rhubarb “also contains some 
volatile odorous matter, on Eatiag its peculiar nauseous smell, 


ther by age or any preparation to which the rhubarb has been 
subjected, the powers of the medicine are almost destr oyed, 
Tt also contains about one-sixth of its weight of oxalate of lime, 
and some tannin, which resides entirely in the dar k-coloured 
veins, for on wetting the surface with a. weak chalybeate solu- 
tion, these alone are blackened, while the white veins do no 
change. their colour. Neumann got from 480 grains 180 of 
alechalic, and afterwards 170 watery extract ; and inversely, 
350 watery, and only 5 of alcoholic extract. 

Various species of rhubarb.are cultivated in this country, 
especially the palmatum, and sometimes in very large quanti- 
ties ; so that there can-_be no doubt that the roots, the growth 
of this country, may be so prepared as to.-have the appear- 
ance, at least, of foreign rhubarb. ‘The greatest difficulty seems 
£0 be the dryi ing it properly. Its cultivation is easy. dt ig 
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Hsown in spring, in a jight soil, and transplanted next spring 
into a light soil, well trenched, and the plants set at a yard 
Bdistance from eadh other each way. ‘The third year some plants 
begin to flower, but the roots are not lifted till the autumn of 
the sixth year. ‘They are first to be washed in a large quan- 
tity of water, and after the fibres and small roots are cut off, 
Sto be well brushed in fresh water, and cut into pieces of a pro- 
per size. ‘The brown bark is then rasped off, and they are 
again thrown into fresh water for three or four hours, im which 
they g give out a great quantity of gummy matter. ‘They are 
hen taken out, and laid upon twigs to drip till next morning 
and it is chiefly in this time that ‘they exude at every pat p a 
white transparent gummy matter, tesembling jelly. ‘They are 
Hastly placed in a stove, heated to 120° or 140°, till they dry. 
‘Twenty-five pounds « ot the recent root gave only about eight 
pounds dry. It is not, however, yet “fit for sale. All itie 
wrinkles must be rasped and filed out, and the pieces thus 
Bdressed put m a barrel fixed on an ‘axis, and rolled about in 
it for twenty minutes or half an hour, when they get covered 
by a fine powder, formed by their rabbing against each other. 
a Prepared in this way, Beaumé assures us that it not only has 
the appearance of foreign rhubarb, but like it could also be 
immediately powdered. ‘The chief peculiarity in his process 
His the steeping the roots, after they are cleaned, in water, by 
which means ‘they are deprived of a great quantity of gummy 
matter; and without this precaution, even when apparently 
perfectly dry, the roots cannot be reduced into powder, but 
become pasty under the pestle, until it be two years old, and 
even then the powder is apt to concrete into lumps, aad to 
get a dark-brown colour. Four ounces of French rhubarb 
wielded to Beaumé 1644 grains of extract, and the same quan- 
‘tity of foreign rhubarb 1560. British rhubarb, as it is called, 
‘is cultiv ated in considerable quantities in the neighbourhood 
: a Edinburgh, and sold at nearly the price of foreign rhubarb. 
| is easily reduced to a very fine powder, although it is mere-~ 
ly, washed. and peeled before it be cut into proper pieces, and. 
driéd upon the top of a baker’s oven. ‘The leaf-stalks of rhu- 
| barb contain a pleasant acid juice, and are used for making 
| tarts, which are very like those of quinces; and Olivier tells 
m us, that the Persians have long been in the habit of using the 
Rheum ribes in the same manner, preserved or raw. 
| Medical use—Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, which oper ates 
| without violence or irritation, and may be given with safe ety, 
| even to pregnant women and to children. In some people, how- 
ever, it dccasions severe griping. Besides its purgative qua- 
lity, it is celebr ated as an astringent, by which it increases the 
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tone of the stomach and intestines, sin proves useful in diar- 
rhoea and disorders proceeding from laxity. 

Rhubarb is exhibited, : 

-. 1. In substance, in the form of powder. It operates more 
powerfully as a purgative in this-form than in any other. The 
dose for an adult is about a seruple or upwards. On account 
of its great bulk, it is sometimes unpleasant to take a sufficient 
dose; its laxative effects are therefore often increased by the 
addition of neutral salts, or other more active purgatives. In 
smaller doses it often proves an excellent stomachic. if 
2. In infusion. Rhubarb yields more of its purgative pre- 
_perty to water than to alcohol. The infusion is, however, 
considerably weaker than the powder, and requires double the 
dose to produce the same effect. It is well adapted for chil- 
dren, but must be always fresh prepared. 
3. In tincture. On aceount of the stimulating nature of the 
menstruum, this preparation frequently cannot be exhibited in 
doses large enough to operate as a~purgative. -Its principal 
use is as a tonic and stomachic. : 
The virtues of rhubarb are Gestroyer by HOasHAng, boiling, 
and in forming the extract. 


4 


* 


cus ot a aldo CHRYSANTHUM. ‘Hd. | | 
Willd. g. 867, ‘sp. 7. _Decandria Monaggmiaire-Net. ord, 
- Bicornes. # 
Yellow-flowered A Ne ed 2k 


- Off—Folia. The leaves. 


Tuts small shrub grows in the coldest situations, and hight 
est parts of the snow-covered mountains in East Siberia, and 
especially in Dauria. The leaves are oblong, rigid, reflected 
at the edges, rough-on the upper surface, smooth, and paler 
on the lower. When dried, they have no smell, but a rough, 
astringent, and bitterish taste. ‘They also contain a stimulati 
narcotic principle ; for they increase the. heat of the body, exe 
cite thirst, and produce diaphoresis, or an increased discharge 
of the other secretions or excretions ; and in a large dose, ine 
ebriation and delirium. Mt 

Medical use.—in decoction, it is used in Siberia i in rheu- 
matism and gout. About two drachms of the dried shrub are 
infused in an earthen pot, with about ten ounces of boilin 
water, keeping it near a boiling heat for a night, and the in- 
fusion taken in the morning. Besides its other effects, it is 
said to produce a sensation of prickling or. creeping in the 
_ pained parts; but in a few hours the pain and disagreeable 
symptoms are relieved, and two or thre e doses gener rally coms 


* _ 
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Bete the cure! | ‘Liquids are not allowed during its operation, 
s they are apt to induce eee. , 


-Ruvs TOXICODENDRON. EEGs Lond Le : 
Willd. g - 566. P ‘W7, Pentandria Trigynia.—Nat. ord. 
Wumose. ; 
} Poison oak. | hk gh 

Of: <The leaves.’ ; eens 
-Fouia RHI TOXICODENDRI. Ed. 

- ToxicopENDRI FOLIA. Lond. 


_ Tuis is a deciduous shrub. of mederate.growth, a native of 
North America. The leaves are alternate, and stand upon 
ery long leaf-stalks. Hach leaf consists of three leafits. It is 
said that*its juice is so extremely acrid as to cause inflamma- 
tion, and sometimes even sphacelation, in the parts touched 
with it. 


son of Hull, in imitation of the experiments of M. Fresnoi’ 
with the Rhus radicans. He gave it in four cases of paraly- 
sis, in doses of half a grain, or a grain, three times a-day, and 
fall his patients recovered, to a certain degree, the use of their 
jimbs. ‘The first symptom of amendment was always an un- 
pleasant feeling of prickling or twitching in the paralytic limbs. 

B We have given it in larger doses, without experiencing the 
same success. It was not, however, inactive. In one case the 
patient discontinued its use on account of the disagreeable 
prickling it occasioned ; and in general it operated as a gentle 


patients. 


Willd. g. 1720, sp.2.  Monoecia 4 er ee —Nat. ord. 
Tricocce. 


Palma Christi. 
Of-—The seeds, and the fixed oil obtained. from them. 


‘Castor oil. - 
- a) SEMINA RICINI comMuUNIs. Ld. 
SEMINA RICINI. Lond. 
6) OLEUM FIXUM RICINI coMMUNIS. Ed. 
- Oveum Ricint. - Lond. Dub. | a 


Europe. It is of speedy growth, and in one year arrives at 
its full height, which seldom exceeds twenty feet. The cap- 
- sniles are prickly and triangular, and contain, under a thin, 
omy: g grey, and black-marbled husk, a white oily kernel. The 


Medical use.—It was first tried as a medicine by Dr Alder- : 


laxative, notwithstanding the torpid state of the bowels of such 


Ricinus coMMuNIS. Ed. Toor. Dub.» | Peake 


Turs plant grows in both Indies, Africa, and the south of - 
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the oil thus obtained is inferior to that prepared | by cold eX- 


’ an infant. 
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skin is extremely aah and one or two of the seeds swallow- 

ed entire operate as a drastic purgative or einetic. 

The kernels yield almost a fourth part of their weight of a a 
bland fixed oil, commonly called Castor eil., It is obtained 
from them either by expression, or by decoction with water. 
The former method is practised in Europe, the latter in Ja~ 
maica. ‘To increase the product, it is common to pareh the 
seeds over the fire, before the oil is extracted from them ; .but- 





pression or simple decoction, and is apt to become rancid. 5, 
Genuine castor oil is thick and viscid, of a whitish colour, 
asipid or sweetish to the taste, and without sniell. 

‘Medical use.—As a medicine, it is a gentle and useful pur- 
gative: it in general produces its effects without griping, and 
may be given 1 with safety where acrid purgatives are impro- 
per, as + colic, calculus, gonorrhoea, &c.: some likewise use: 
it as a purgative in worm cases. Half an ounce, or an ounce, 
commonly answers with an adult, and#*drachm or two with 


‘The aversion to swallowing oil is generally considerable. 
Different modes of overcoming this have been proposed. 
Some prefer taking it swimming on a glass of water, or pep- 
permint water, others in the form of an emulsion, with muci- 
lage, or with the addition of a little rum. 


Rosa. 
Willd. g. 997. Smith, g. 232. Icosandria Polygynta.— 
Ne fat. ord. Beniicoser: , | ; 


Sp. 16. Willd. fom GaLLica. Ed. Lond. Dub. ~~ " 
Red rose 


OF: Ane petals. | 
PETALA RoS® GALLicm. Ed. Lond. 
PEeTaLa, ROSE RUBRE. Dub. 


Tus has not the fragrance of the succeeding species; but 
the beautiful colour of its petals, and their pleasant astringent 
cy, have rendered them officinal. It must, howeyer, :be re-- 

marked, that their odour is increased by dr YING ‘while that of 
the damask rose is almost destroyed. oni. 


. 15. Willd. Rosa centirotta. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Paci rose. | La Wee pal 

Of-— The petals, | | ie 
Petals Rose centTiFoLim. Ld. Lond. ee es: 
PETALA Rose DaMAsceNE. Dud. ne 





ie Pur native conta ? this, shrub ‘is unknown, but the des” 


Hightful frageanee of its flowers has rendered it the favourite 
jornament of every-garden. In the former editions of Lin- | 


B nus, the damask-rose was considered as a variety only of the 
/Rosa centifolia; but Aiton, Du Roy, and Willdenow have 

B arranged it as a distinct species. -Thiggased to be the ofhici- 
pal rose for the distillation of rose water, but now the more 
common variety is ordered, as it is highly probable that the 
petals of all the varieties of the Rosa centifolia, or Dutch 


mindred-leaved shag are employed arrange for, this . 


ene 


_ &. 31. Willd. ; sp. 6. Smith. Flosa cantina. £d. Lond. 
ramon dog-rose, wild briar, or hep-tree. 


Of-—The fruit called Heps. 
FRvcTUS RECENS Rosz canine. Ed. 
PuLPA ROSH CANINE; baccarum pulpa expressa. Lond. 


Tuts shrub is found in hedges throughout Britain, and 
Rovers in June. The pulp of the fruit, besides saccharine 
‘matter, contains citric acid, which gives it an acid taste. The 
seeds, and stiff hair with which they are surrounded, must be 
-éarefully removed from the pulp before it can be used. 


Rosmarinus orricinauis. Lid. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 62. sp. 1. Diandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord.’ Ver- 
tieillate.. A a i - 

| Rosemary. 


| Of-—The herb and flowers. 

| | SUMMITAS FLORENS RORISMARINI OFFICINALIS. Eid. 
| Cacumins rorismarini. Lond. 

| Hersza rorismarini. Dub. | 


K 
jet 


|. Rosemary is a perennial shrub, which grows wild in the 
4 | south of Kurope, and is calito in our gardens. It has a 
fragrant smell, and a warm pungent bitterish: taste, approach- 
ing to lavender : the leaves and tender tops are strongest 3 
_Rext to these the cup of the flower; the flowers: themselves 

| are considerably the weakest, but most pleasant. . 
Medical use.—Its virtues depend entirely on its essential 
| oil, which seems to be combined with camphor, not only 


| rohit its peculiar taste, but from its possessing chemical pro-. 


ds 


_ perties, which depend on the presence of camphor‘; and from 
I ad Pe Positing crystals of camphor what Tong sas 
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Rusia trncrorum. Ed. Lond. Dub. | 

Willd. g. 187. sp. 1.» Tetrandria Monog eyiiasNen ord. 
Stellate. } 

Madder. | (oeithh 

Off —The root. , 

Rapix RUBIZ TINCTORUM. Ed. 

Raprx RUBIA, Lond. Dub. 


Mapper is perennial, and is cultivated in large quantities 
in England, from whence the dyers are principally supplied 
with it. It has been said to grow wild in the south of Eng- 
land, but the Rubia peregrina was mistaken for it. * 

The roots consist of articulated fibres, about the thickness 
of a quill, which are red throughout, have a weak smell, and 
a bitterish astringent taste., For the use of the dyers, they 
_ are first peeled and dried, then bruised and packed in barrels. 
‘Madder possesses the remarkable property of tinging the 
urine, milk, and bones of animals which are fed with it, of a 
red colour. 

Medical use.—It is said to be useful in the atrophy of chil- 
dren, and some believe m its reputed powers as an. emmena- 
gogue. 

It is given in bela in doses of half’ a drachm, sever . 
times a day, or in decoction. 


» Rumex. 


Willd. g. 699. Smith, g. 184. Hexandria Triggnia—Nat 
ord. Oleracee. 


Sp. 18. Willd. ; sp. 8, Smith... RumMEx ol al Dub. 
Great water-dock. , 


Of.—Radix.. The root. 


“THIS is: a perennial weed, erowing in ditches and by the 
aus of rivers. It grows to he height of five feet, and flowers 
in July and August.’ The root is large, and is manifestly 
astringent. It evidently i is the Herba Br itannica of the an- 
cients, so much celebrated for the cure of. scurvy and cutane- 
ous diseases. Even syphilis has been said to yield to an infu- 
sion of water-dock i in wine and vinegar, i 

Sp. 31..Willd. ; SPs 10. Sith RuMEX ACETOSA. hid Land. 

-€ommon sorrel - | RS: 
Of-—The leaves. ~ ! a 

_ Fourum rumicis acetosx. Ld. 
AceTosm Fora. Lond. 





Soret is a perennial plant, which grows wild in fields 
land meadows throughout Britain, and flowers in June. The 
leaves have an. astringent acid taste, without any smell or par- 
‘ticular flavour; their medical effects are, to cool, quench 
thirst, and promote the urinary discharge: a decoction of 
them in whey affords an useful and agreeable drink in febrile 
‘or inflammatory disorders. All’ eee, effects are to be ascri- 
'bed entirely to the super-oxalate of potass which they contain. 






Ruta GRAVEOLENS. £d. Lond. Dub. 


2 Se euitisiliguie. , 
| Rue. oe i 


 Of'—The herb. 
HERBA RUTH GRAVEOLENTIS. Ld. 
‘Foura rut&. Lond. Dub. 


Tuis is a small shrubby plant, a native of the south of Bu. 
Tope, and cultivated in our heme 

Rue has a strong ungratet 

ting taste: the leaves, when in full vigour, are extremely acrid, 
insomuch as to inflame and blister the skin, if much handled. 
Neumann got from 960 grains of the dried-leaves 330 alcoho- 
lic extract, and afterwards 290 watery; and inversely, 540 
watery and 40 alcoholic. Both primary extracts are bitter 
and acrid. Rue also contains a volatile oil, which congeals 
readily, and is obtained in the greatest quantity by distilling 
| the plant with the seeds half-ripe.., 

| Medical use—With regard to its medical virtues, like 
‘other remedies of which the active constituent is an essential 
oil, it is heating and stimulating, and hence it is sometimes 
| seryiceable in spasmodic affections, and cases of obstructed 
| secretions. | 


SACCHARUM OFFICINARUM. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
| Willd. g. 122. sp. 4. Triandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. Gra- 
| mina. 

_ Sugar-cane. 


| Of.—Raw or brown sugar. Double refined sugar. Mo- 
| Jasses. 
; a) Saccarum. Lond. 
| SaccHARUM NON PuRIFIcATUM. £d. 
SACCHARUM RUBRUM. Dub. 
| 6) Saccuarum purriricatum. Lond. Dub. 
|. SaccHaruM purissimum. ‘Ed. 
| ¢) SaccHsRi RUBRI syRuPUS. Dub. 
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Willd. g. 927. sp. 1. Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. . ord. 


1 smell, and a bitterish penetras — 


Sate lee 


<— 


awe g 





a” See Materia Medica. Pat 1k 


Tar siigai=cane 9 rows wild in both Indies, ‘and forms ithe | 
chief object of cultivation in the West Indies. 

_ Sugar, of which we have already noticed the general: pepe 
perties, is principally obtained from this plant, by ‘boiling 
down its expressed juice, with the addition of a certain pro=? 
portion of lime or potass, unti] the greater part is disposed te: 

- concrete into brownish or yellowish. crystalline grains. The 
lime or potass is added to saturate some malic acid, whose 
presence impedes the crystallization. The molasses, or that 

a _ portion of the inspissated juice which does not crystallize, ‘is 

ce separated from the raw sugar, which is sent to Europe to be 
refined. ‘This is performed by dissolving it in water, . boiling. 
the solution with lime-water, clarifying it with blood or white 
of eggs, and straining it through woollen bags. ‘The solu- 
tion, after due ev aporation, is permitted to cool to a certain 

? degree, and then poured into conical forms of unglazed ear- 

~ sta then ware, where it concretes into a mass of irregular crystals. 
The syrup which has not crystallized runs off through a hole 
in the apex of the cone. ‘The upper or broad end of the 
gone is then covered with moist clay, the water of which gra- 
dually penetrates into the sugar, and displaces a quantity of 
syrup, which would otherwise be retained in it, and discolour 
it. It is then carefully dried, and gets the name of loaf or 
lump sugar. When the solution and’ other steps of the pro- 
cess are » repeated, the sugar is said to be double refined. Su- 
gar is sometimes made to assume a more regular form of cry-’ 
stallization, by carrying the evaporation only a certain length, 
and then permitting the syrup to cool slowly. In this form 
it is called Brown or White sugar candy, according to the de- 
gree of its purity. | 

Raw sugar varies very much in quality. It should be ary, 
crystallized in large sparkling hard grains, of a whitish or 
clear yellow palour, without sinell, and of a sweet taste, with- 
out any peculiar flavour. 

Refined sugar should have a brilliant white colour, and a 
close compact texture. It should be very hard, but brittle, 
and break with sharp, semi-transparent, splinter y fragments. 

Medical use-—Sugar, from being a luxury, has now be- 
come one of the necessaries of life. In Enurépe sugar is, al- 
most solely used as a condiment. But it is also a very whole« 

some and powerful article of nourishment; for during crop 

time, the negroes in the West Indiés, notwithstanding their 
increased labours, always grow fat. It is in this way also 
that its internal employment is useful in some. diseases, asin 
sea scurvy ; for sugar produces no particular effect as a medi- 
cine, except that the coarser and impure kinds are ‘slightly! 
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flamed surfaces it proves gently stimulant. In pharmacy it is 
| principally employed to cover bad tastes, to give form to, and 
to preserve more active substances. In using it for the last 
‘purpose, we must always remember, that if the proportion of 
Bevar employed be too small, it will promote, instead, of re- 
‘tarding the fermentation of the articles it is intended to pre- 
"serve. re 

_ Molasses or treacle is a very impure syrup. It is thick, 
viscid, of a dark brown, almost black colour, and has a pecu- 
iar smell, and a sweet, somewhat empyreumatic taste. 
Treacle is applied to many domestic and economical pur- 
/poses ; and in hospital practice may supersede the use of su- 
| gar in many instances. 

MSAGAPENUM. Gummi-resina. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Sagapenum. A gum-resin. ae 

> ‘Tur plant which furnishes the substance is not: ascertain- 
ed, but is conjectured by Willdenow to be the Ferula Persi- 
_ Sagapenum is a concrete juice, brought from Alexandria, 
either in distinct tears, or agglutinated in large masses. It is 
outwardly of a yellowish colour; internally somewhat paler, 
and clear like horn ; it grows soft upon being handled, and 
Sticks to the fingers; its taste is hot; nauseous, and bitterish, 
_and its smell disagreeable and alliaceous,. ; 
_ Neumann got from 480 grains, 306 alcoholic and 108 wa- 
tery extract; and inversely, 170 watery, and 241 alcoholic 
extract. The alcohol distilled from it was sensibly impreg- 
‘nated with its flavour, and along with the water a consider- 
able portion of volatile oil arose. It is not fusible. 

_ Medical use—In medical virtues it holds a kind of middle 
place between assa foetida and galbanum, and may be employ- 
€d in the same manner, and under similar circumstances. 


ALIX. - - ny a 
_ Willd. g..1756. Smith, g. 409. Dicecia Diandria.—Nat. 
ord. Amentacee. 7 = : : 


Sp. 10. Willd. ; sp.17. Smith. Sauix Fraciiis. Dub. 
Crack willow. : 
Of-—Cortex. The bark. 
Sp. 33. Willd. ; sp. 45. Smith. Sauix supa. Dub. 

~ Common white willow. ; a a 


Bb2 


jeg 


ee 


purgative. Applied externally it ‘acts as an escharotic in i 
spongy and unhealthy granulations; and to abraded or in- 
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if Sp. 101. Wilid, Lin. Trans. ; sp. 40. Smith. Sar1x CAPREA. 
ond.. 


Great roundleaved sallow. | ms 


Of —The bark. 


SaLicis counTex. Lond. 


 Tuese willows grow wild in England. The Hai possesses 
a considerable degree of bitterness and astringency. Differ- 
ent species of willow have at different times been recom- 


-mended as substitutes for the Peruvian bark : they are cer- 


tainly powerful astringents, but, in point of efficacy in the 
cure of disease, they are in no degree to be compared, with 
the Peruvian bark, from which they differ chemically in con- 


taining no cinchonin. 


SaLvia OFFICINALIS. Ed. Dub. “ 
Willd. g. 63. sp. 7. Diandria Monogyhia.—Nat af Ver- 
eee = : 
Sage. 
Off-—The leaves. 
- FOLIuM SALV! OFFICINALIS. | Ed. 
Satvia., Dub. 


SAGE Is a perennial plant, a native of the auth of Europe, 
and cultivated in our gardens. There are several varieties of 
it, differing 1 in size, or in the colour of the flower, but their 
properties are the same. They-.have a peculiar aromatie 
smell, and a warm aromatic taste, with some degree of bitter- 
ness ao astringency. 

Medical use.—In its effects, s sage agrees with other aroma- 
tics. It is stimulant, carminativer and tonic. In cold phleg- 
matic habits it excites appetite, and proves serviceable in de- 
bility of the nervous system. The best preparation 1 for these 
purposes is an infusion of the dried leaves, drunk as tea, or a 
tincture, or extract, made with rectified spirit, taken in pro-. 
per doses; these contain the whole virtues of the sage; the, 
distilled water and essential oil only its warmth and aromatic 
quality, without any of its roughness or bitterness. Aqueous 
infusions of the leaves, with the addition of a little lemon- 
juice, prove an useful diluting drink in febrile Sores; being. 
sufficiently ¢ grec to the palate. 


_Sampucus niGRA. Ld. 

Willd. g.'569. sp. 3. Smith, g. 1ST. ‘SP. 2. Pentandria Tri- 
gynia.—Nat. ord. Dumose. 

Common elder, 
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As —The inner bark, fend, and pia ah 
_@) FLOs samBuci NiGRI. | Ed 
Samgucr Flores. Lond. Dub. 
ee h) Baccm samBucr NIGRI. “Ed, | 
Bacc# sampuct. i ub. 
4 € e) CorTEX samBuci Nici. Ed. 
CoRTEX INTERIOR samBuci-e” Dub. 


- Tuns tree is frequent in hedges; it flowers in June, and 
ripens its. fruit in September. The berries contain malic 
acid, and have a sweetish, not unpleasant taste; nevertheless, | 
jeaten in substance, they offend the stomach. For the mar- 
ket, they are gathered indiscriminately from the Sambueus_ 
nigra and Ebulus, a very venial fraud, as their effects are ex- . 
actly the same. They are, however, easily distinguished, by 
the latter, when bruised, staining the fingers of a red colour, 
and the former of the colour of a withered leaf. 

_ Medical use,—An infusion of the inner green bark of the’ 
trunk in wine, or the expressed juice of the berries in the 
dose of half'an ounce or an ounce, is said to purge moderate- 
ly, and in small doses to prove an efficacious deobstruent, ca-- 
pable of promoting all the fluid secretions. The expr essed 
Juice, inspissated to the consistence of a rob, proves an useful 
aperient medicine, promotes the natural evacuations, and, if 
continued for a sufficient length of time, is of Ha adorable 
service in various chronical disorders. The young leaf-buds 
are strongly purgative, and act with so much violence as to 
be deservedly accounted unsafe. The flowers are very differ- 
lent in quality: these have an agreeable aromatic flavour, 

which they yield in distillation to water, and impart, by infu- 
sion, to vinous and spiritous liquors. 


a) Sapo: Sapo albus Hispanus, ex oleo Olex Europ22 et 
oe confectus. <£d. 

Sapo purus: Sapo ex Olive oleo et Soda confectus 
Birpanics| Lond. 

i. _ Sapo: Durus Hispanicus. Dub. . 

6) Savo moutis: Sapo ex oleo et potassa confectus. Lond. 
a) Hard soap, composed of soda and olive oil. 2) Soft 
__ soap, made of oil and potass. 


Tue general chemical properties of soap have been already. 
‘noticed. Soap is of two kinds, hard and soft ; hard when it 
is made with soda, and soft when made with potass. The, 
latter is a strong, but coarse soap, and in medicine is only. 
used externally as a detergent and cataplasm,,. | he officinal 
Species of the former is composed 4 of olive.oil and. sodas -ndt is. 
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only prepared in the countries which produce the oil. For 
medicinal use we prefer the Spanish. : 

It should be white and hard, dissolve entirely in water and 
in alcohol, forming with the former a milky, and with the 
latter a transparent solution: and the solutions should froth 


freely on agitation. It should not be variegated in its colour, 
Teel greasy or moist, or be covered with a saline efflorescence ; 
and the solutions should not have a rancid smell or taste. 


Some of the foreign Dispensatories are so very particular 


about the nature of the soap used in medicine, as to direct it” 


to be prepared by the apothecary, by simply triturating, 


without the assistance of heat, Provence oil, with half its ‘ 


weight of a solution of soda, of the specific gravity of 1.375, 
until they unite. . : : 


Soap is decomposed by all the acids, earths, and earthy 
and metalline salts, The acids combine with the alkali, and 
separate the oil, the earths form an insoluble earthy soap — 


with the oil, and separate the alkali; while with the salts 


there is a mutual decomposition, their acid combines with the - 


alkali, and earthy or metalline soaps are formed. 


Medical use.-—The detergent property of ‘soap, or the 


power it possesses of rendering oily and\ resinous substances 


miscible with water, has given rise to very erroneous notions 
of its medical virtues, It was supposed to render such sub- § 
stances more readily soluble in the juices of the stomach, and _ 


in the fluids of the body, and to be well fitted for dissolying 
such oily or unctuous matters as it may meet with in the bo- 


cy, attenuating viscid juices, opening obstructions of the vis-. 


cera, and deterging all the vessels it passes through. It has. 
likewise been supposed a powerful menstruum for the urinary 


calculus ; and a solution of soap in lime-water has been con-. 


sidered as one of the strongest solvents that can be taken with 


safety into the stomach; for the virtue of this composition 


has been thought considerably greater than the aggregate of § 


the dissolving powers of the soap and lime-water when un= 
mixed. : ye tick ; 


How erroneous these ideas are, appears evidently, when we jf 


recollect the very easy decomposition of soap, which renders 
it perfectly impossible that it should enter the circulating sys- 
tem, or indeed come into contact with the fluids even of the 
mouth, without being decomposed. As to the solution of soap 
in lime-water, we may observe, that it is only a clumsy way of, 
exhibiting a solution of soda; for the soap is decomposed, an 
insoluble soap of lime is formed, and the soda remains In so- 
lution. The internal use of soap should therefore be confined, 
Hour opinion, to the giving form to cther substances which 
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are not decomposed, by. li, and to the decomposing métallic 
| poisons when they have; been taken into the tomach, For this 
| dast purpose, a tea-cupful of a solution of soap in four times 
_ its weight of water, may be drunk every three or four minutes, 


- until a sufficient quantity be taken. 


Applied externally, soap is a very powerful detergent, and 
combines the stimulating properties of the alkali with the lu- 
_bricity of the oil. In this way it often proves a powerful dis- 


| pamcns and a usetul application to-sprains and bruises. 


cups manitiwa. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. 640. sp.1. Hexandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Li- 


| hacee. 


Squill. 


Off-—The root. : 
RADIX SCILLE MARITIME. Hd. — \ 
SciiLme RapDix. Lond. Dub. 


THE squill is a perennial bulbous-rooted plant, which grows» 


wild on the sandy shores of Spain, Portugal, north ot Africa,. 


and the Levant. 
The root is about the size of the fist, pearesbaped; with the 


apex upwards, and consists of Hey scales, attenuated at both 


edges, surrounded by other scales, which are arid, shining, 
a so thin, that the root, at first sight, seems to be Pace. 
- The recent root is full of a white viscid juice, has scarcely any 
smell, but a very bitter, nauseous, and extremely acrid taste. 
Rubbed on the skin, it inflames and blisters. 

It is more commonly met with in the shops in the form of 
the dried scales, which should be brittle, semi-pellucid, smooth, 


_ but. marked with lines, and when chewed should feel tenaci- 


us, and taste very bitter, without manifest acrimony. 

The active constituent of the squill is the acrid principle ; 
and, therefore, it becomes almost: inert by too much drying, 
or by being kept tco long in the form of powder. It also con- 


tains bitter extractive, much ene gas a albumen, and starch. 


Medical use.—Given internally in large doses, it preduces 


‘purging and vomiting, sometimes even strangury, bloody 


urine, inflammation arid erosion of the stomach. In smaller 
doses, it proves a useful expectorant and diuretic, — it 1s 


' Said to‘lessen the frequency of the pulse. 


#8 commonly conjoined with calomed). 


 Squill is sometimes given as a general stimulant in typhus, _ 
aatilly to cattle. But‘it is much more frequently exhibited 
as an expectorant, where the lungs are loaded with viscid mat 
ter, and as a diuretic in dropsical cases, for which purpose, it 
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hedges. ‘It flowers in July. 
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The dose of cqull is one or two grains three or four times | 
a-day ; and the most commodious form for its exhibition, un- 
' less when designed as an emetic, is that of a bolus or pill: in. 


a liquid form it is to most people too offensive, though ren- 


dered less disagreeable both to the palate and stomach oe | 


addition of aromatic distilled waters. 


\ 
/ 


ScRopHULARIA Noposa. Dud. 


° ? Pe 
* Hi 


a 


Willd. g..1152, sp. 2. Smith, g. 285, sp. 1. Didynamia Anum 


siospermia.— Nat. ord. Personate. 


Knotty-rooted figwort. a 
Of:-—The herb. 


HERBA SCROPHULARIE. 


Tus is a perennial plant, Salle: in woods and under 
he roots are grey and knotty, 


and have a nauseous smell, and a sweet but somewhat acrid 


taste, both of which they partly lose by drying. 


SIN APIS. 
Willd. g. 1246. Smith, g. 312. Tetradynamia Siliquosa.— 


Nat. ord. Stlaquose. 
Sp. 4. Willd. ; sp. 2. Smith. Sunapis ALBA. Ed. Dub. 


White mustard. 


Off-— The seeds. 
Sremina SINAPIS ALBE. Ed. 
SEMINA SINAPI. Jub. 


Sp. 5. Willd. ; sp. 3. Smith. SinaPis NIGRA. Lond, 
» Common ametand: i tay 


Of-—The seeds. 


 SrvarPis SEMINA. 


‘Turse plants are both annual, both grow wild in England, | 


and possess similar virtues. 


They flower in June, and produce small round compressed_ 
seeds, which have an acrid bitterish taste, and a pungent smell - 


when reduced to powder. The common mustard has black- 


ish seeds, and is more pungent than the white. 
They cea their taste and smell in perfection to aqueous 


liquors, whilst rectified spirit extracts extremely little of either : 


the whole of the pungency arises with water in distillation. | 
Committed to the press, they yield a considerable quantity of 


a bland insipid oil, perfectly void of acrimony : the cake left 
after the expression is more pungent than the mustard itself. 
teres use.—Mustard ford is“ swallowed entire, to the 
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“quantity of a table-spoonful or more, to stimulate the stomach 
“in some cases of dyspepsia, and to excite the peristaltic mo- 
tion of the intestines, especially when they are torpid, as in 
‘paralysis. ‘The powder made into a paste with water is com- 
-monly used as a condiment with animal food ; infused in wa- 
“ter, it proves emetic when taken in considerable doses, and in 
-smailer, ones acts as a diuretic and aperient ; but it is more 
frequently applied externally as a topical stimulus, made inte 
ja paste, or sinapism, with vinegar and bread-crumb. : 





_ SISYMBRIUM NasTURTIUM. Ed. | ) 
| Willd. g. 1238. sp.1. Smith, g. 306, sp. 1. Tetradynamia : 
_Siliquosa.—Nat. ord. Silzquose. : Tus : 
- Common water-cress. ae | 
- Off-—The recent herb. ‘ : et 
 Hersa. oe 
Tuts plant is perennial, and grows wild in clear springs 
_and rivulets throughout Britain. Its leaves remain green all 
‘the year, but are in greatest perfection in the spring. They 
have a pungent smell (when rubbed betwixt the fingers), and 
an acrid taste, similar to that of scurvy-grass, but weaker. By 
drying or boiling, they lose their sensible qualities entirely. _ 
Medical use.—lIt acts as a gentle stimulant and diuretic : for 
these purposes, the expressed juice, which contains the pecu- 
har taste and pungency of the herb, may be taken in doses of 
an ounce or two, and continued for a considerable time. 


SIUM NoDIFLORUM. Dub. | | : 
Willd. 9. 544. sp. 4. Smith, g. 139. sp. 3. Pentandria Dj- 
gynia.—Nat. ord. Umbellate. : 
- Procumbent water parsnip. 
Officinal.—The herb. 
| Hersasi, Dud. 


_ Tuis plant is perennial, and grows wild in rivers and ditches 
in England. It flowers in July and August, and was former- 
ly alleged to be not only diuretic, but also emmenagogue and 
jithontriptic. It is now scarcely employed. __ : 
SMILAX SARSAPARILLA. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Willd. g. 1800, sp. 9. Dioecia Hexandria—Nat. ord. Sar- 
mentacect... s ) . 
_ Sarsaparilla. 
Off—The root. 
RADIX SMILACIS SARSAPARILLE, Ed. 
PARSAPARILLE RAvIX, Lond. Dub. 
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Tuts root is brought from the Spanish West Indies... It 
consists of a: great number of long fibres, hanging Cee 
head: the long roots, the only part- made use of, are iof a 
blackish colour on the outside, and white within, about the — 
thickness of a goose-quill, or thicker, flexible, composed of a 
very small woody-heart, surrounded with fibres running their 
whole length, which renders them extremely apt to split. 
They have a glutinous, bitterish, not- ungrateful taste, and ne 
smell. Inferier kinds of this root are also sold. They are im 
general thicker, of a paler colour on the outside, and less” 
white within, with a much thicker woody heart. Neumann’ 
got from 960 grains, 360 watery, and 10 alcoholic extracts . 
and inversely 240 alcoholic, and. 120 watery. 

Medical use.—It was first brought into Kurope by the Spa- 
niards, about the year 1563, arn the character of being a 
specific for the cure of the lues venerea, a disease which made 
its appearance a little before that time, and likewise of several 
obstinate chronic disorders. It is, however, a very inert mu- 
cilagmous substance, and the diaphoresis, whieh it Is some- 
times supposed to produce, is entirely owing to the warm and 
diluent regimen employed at the same time. 


SovanuM putcamara. Lond. Dubs: 

Willd. ¢. 383, sp. 15. Smith, g 100=sp.1. Pentandria 
Monadelphia.—Nat. ord. Solanacee. : 

Bitter-sweet. Woody nightshade. 

Off-—The twigs. 

DuLcaMaR# caus. Lond. 

DULCAMAR# STIPITES, autummo collects, Dub. 


Tuts climbing shrub grows wild in moist hedges, has woody 
brittle stalks, and flowers in June and J uly. The twigs should 
be gathered early in spring. ‘The taste, os the name of the 
plant expresses, is both bitter and sweet ; ; the bitterness being 
first perceived, and the sweetness afterwards ; and when fresh 
they have a nauseous smell. 

Medical use.—The dulcamara was for merly much esteemed 
as a powerful medicine. [t is in general said to increase all 
the secretions and excretions, to excite the heart and arteries, 
and, in large doses, to produce nausea, vomiting, and convul- 
sions; but its effects seem to differ according to Sthe nature of 
the soil on which it grows, being most cficacious in warm 
climates, and on dry sie It has been recommended in cu- 
taneous and venereal affections, in rheumatic and cathartic 
swellings, in ill-conditioned ulcers, scrofula, indurations from 
anilk, leucprrheea, j hag Og andl obstructed menstruation. It 
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has principally been employed under the form of the watery 
infusion, of a scruple taken daily, and gradually increased to 
two ounces. Six ounces may be boiled in six pounds of water 
to four, and four or five ounces given for a dose in as much 
milk. In the form of extract, from 5 to 10 arqing rae be gi- 
ven for a dose. 


_Souipaco vires aurea. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1483, sp. 35. Smith, g. 368, sp. 1. Syngenesia Sue 
! ean —-Nat, ord. Composite padiaten | 

Common golden-rod. 


Officinal—The flowers and oan 
a) VIRGE AUREE FLORES. Dub. 
6) Vince aurEm Fora. Dub. 


Tuis plant is perennial, and is found wild on heaths and 
in woods, producing spikes of yellow flowers from July to 
September. The leaves have a moderately astringent bitter 
taste; and thence prove serviceable in debility and laxity of 
the viscera, and disorders pr oceeding from that cause. 


Spartium scoparium. Ed. Dub. Lond. 

Wiild. g. 1332. sp. 19. Smith, g. 321. sp. 1. Diadelphia 
Decandria. —Nat. ord. Papilionacee. 

Common broom. 


Of:-—The tops and seeds. 

a) SUMMITATES SFARTII SCOPARIT. Ed. 
SPARTII CACUMINA. Lond. 
GENISTH cacumina. Dub. 

6) Genist& semina. Dub. 


Tuis is a very common shrub on dry pastures, flowering i in 
June and July. 
The joy have a very bitter taste, and when given in de- 
coctions prove considerably diuretic. The seeds have similar 

preperics, 


~ Spreriia MARILANDICA. Ed. 
_ Willd. g. 308. sp. 2. Pentandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
\ es 
~ Carolina pink. 
n OF: —The root. 
Rapix SPIGELIZ MARILANDICE. Ed. 
SPIGELIZ RapIx. Lond. Dub: — 


‘Tus plant is perennial, and grows wild in the southera | 
_ parts of North America. It is the Unstcetla of the Cherokees. 
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An emetic is generally premised ; and its purgative effect is 


being spongy, friable, or fibrous. | . 
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The root is celebrated as anthelmintic, particularly for the 
expulsion of lumbrici from the alimentary canal, and. it often 
affords relief where no worms are discharged. Some order it. 
in doses of ten or fifteen grains, while others give it in drachm 
doses, alleging that the nervous affections it sometimes pro- 
duces, more readily happen from small doses, as the large 
ones often purge or puke: Some prefer the form of infusion. 


assisted by some suitable additions. Infused in wine, it has 
been found useful in intermittents. Dr Barton recommends: 
it in the insidious remitting fever of children, which often — 
lays the foundation for hydrocephalus. 


SPONGIA OFFICINALIS. Ed. Lond. 

Cl. Zoophyta.. Ord. Spongia. 

Sponge. 3 
Off-—Sponge. f 

SPONGIA OFFICINALIS. Ed. 

Sponcia. . Lond. ‘ub. 


SPONGE is principally found in the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas. It was long supposed to be a vegetable production, but 
it Is now universally allowed to belong to that remarkable 
class of animals called Zoophytes, which are negatively cha- 
racterized by Cuvier, as having no vertebre, no sanguiferous 
vessels, no spinal marrow, and no articulated limbs, ‘The 
sponges belong to that division of the zoophytes, which are 
attached to.a solid trunk, and are particularized by their base 


Sponge is a soft, light, very porous and compressible sub- — 
stance, absorbing by capillary attraction a large proportion 
of any fluid in which it is immersed. : 7 

Medical use-—From these properties it is an useful sub-- 
stance in the practice of surgery. When applied to ulcers 
which are accompanied with a copious discharge, it absorbs 
the thinner and more acrid fluid, and leaves the ulcers covered 
with the thicker and blander matter. It is also useful in sup- 
pressing hemorrhagies, when properly applied by compres- 
sion, by favouring the coagulation of the blood at the mouths 
of the vessels. It also forms a convenient tent for dilating | 
wounds and fistulous ulcers, especially when prepared by im-_ 
mersing it in melted wax, and keeping it compressed until it 
cools. On the melting of the wax by the heat of the part to 
which it is applied, it gradually expands, and affords an uni-— 
form and gently dilating pressure. 
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little muriate of soda and phosphate of lime. 
 Sraracmitis camBocioipEs. Ed. Lond. Dub. | 
_ Willd. g. 1888. sp. 1. Polygamia Monoecia.—Nat. ord, 
‘Tricocce. ; HOt? 
Of. —The gum-resin. 
- Gampocia. Id. Dub. 
~» Campoeia. Lond. 
__ Tur tree which furnishes the gamboge is of middling size, 
and ‘grows wild in the kingdom of Siam and in Ceylon: , In 
Siam the gum-resin is obtained in drops by breaking the leaves 
and young shoots; hence probably its name Gummi-gutte ; 
but in Ceylon it is extracted from the wood of the tree in the 
form of a juice, which soon becomes solid. Gamboge, or at 
‘least a very similar substance, is also got in the same, way 
from different species of Garcinia, especially the Gambogia, 
(the Gambogia Gutta of Lin.) Willd. g. 938. sp. 3.. Dodecan~ 
dria Monogynia, and from different species of Hypericum, 
especially the Bacciferum. It is brought from the East Indies 
in large cakes or rolls. ‘The best sort has a deep yellow or 
orange colour, shining fracture, and is free from impurities. 
It has no smell, and very little taste, unless kept in the mouth 
for some time, when it impresses a slight sense of acrimony. 
Neumann got from 16 ounces, 14 of alcoholic extract, and 
one of watery; and inversely, 13 of watery, and two of alco- 
holic. He also found it almost entirely soluble in water, im- 
‘pregnated with a moderate proportion of fixed alkaline salt. 
According to my experiments, which confirm these observa- 
_tions, the watery solution is opaque and yellow. _ With alco- 
hol it forms a transparent solution of a bright golden colour ; 
and the residuum is totally soluble in water. The alcoholic 











readily soluble in solution of potass, acquiring a bright red 
colour the moment it is thrown into it, and forming a dark- 
coloured solution, which is not decomposed by water ; but the 
addition of any acid immediately produces a copious yellow 
_ precipitate, very soluble in excess of acid. It is also very so- 
tuble, but with decomposition, in acids. The acid solution is 
decomposed by water. ha | 

Medical use-—Gamboge evacuates powerfully both upwards 
and downwards; some condemn it as acting with too great 


<= 


Burnt sponge is nothing else than charcoal mixed with a 


solution is decomposed by water, becoming yellow and opaque; _ 
but the precipitate remains long suspended, and cannot be> 
“separated by common filtering paper. Ammoniated alcohol 
‘dissolves gamboge with similar phenomena. Gamboge is 
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4 ‘eebaed) and occasioning dangerous hypercatharsis ; ‘wine 
ie .. ethers are of a contrary opinion. Geoffroy seems particular. 
: ly fond of this medicine, and informs us, that he has frequent-_ 
ly given from two to four grains, without. its proving at all © 
emetic; that from four to eight grains both vomit and I purge 
without violence; that its oper ation is soon over ; and that, if 
| _ given in a liquid form, and sufficiently diluted, it does not 
Bs, need any corrector; that in the form of a bolus or pill, it is 
| ' most apt to prove emetic, but very rarely has this effect if 
joined along with calomel. He. never theless cautions against 
its use where the patients cannot easily bear vomiting. 

It has been used in dropsy with cream of tartar or ~jalap, or 
both, to quicken their operation. It is also recommended by 
some to the extent of fifteen grains, with an equal quantity of 
vegetable alkali, in cases of the tape-worm. This dose is_ 
ordered in the morning ; and if the worm is not expelled in 

- two or three hours, it is repeated even to the third time with_ 
safety and efficacy. It is asserted, that it has been given to 
this extent even in delicate habits. . | 

It is an ingredient, and probably the active one, in most of 
‘the nostrums ; for expelling teenize: 


STANNUM. Tord. Ed. Dub. 


Of.—Tin-filings, and powder of tin. : 
a) StTANNI LimatuRA. Lond. Dub. Ed. 
6+) Sranni putvis. . Dub. Ed. : 


Tue general properties of tin have been already mentioned. 


4 


{t is found, 
eo aa s rae and combined with copper. Tin-pyrites. 
: . 8. Oxidized. 
' . @. Combined with oxide of i iron and silica. Common | 
tinstone. r ) 


&. Combined with oxide of iron, and a little arsenic. 
Fibrous tinstone. 


The best tin is found in Cornwall, or is indulge fedun the 
East Indies. Its purity is estimated by its small “specific gra- 
vity, and by the crackling noise it makes when bent.. 

It is now only used as an anthelmintic, especially in cases” 
of tenia, and Fae acts mechanically. | 


STYRAX. 
wo Willd. g. 874. Decandria Monogynia.—Nat ord. Bicornes.. 


Sp« I. STYRAX OFFICINALE. Ed. Lond. Dub. 


* 
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_ OF- a Storax, a palin. 


soil STYRACIS OFFICINALIS. Ed. 
STyRACIS BALSAMUM.. Lond. | 
Sryrax caLamira; resina. Dub. 





‘Tuts tree grows in the Levant, Italy, and France. ‘The 
storax flows fre om wounds made in the bark, in countries where 
the heat is sufficient, for neither in France nor in Italy. does 
it furnish any. It oecurs either in small distinct tears, of a 
whitish or reddish colour, or in large masses composed of 
tears, or in masses of an uniform texture, and yellowish red. 
or brownish colour ; though sometimes likewise. interspersed 
with a few whitish grains." | *" ; 

‘The common storax of the shops is in large masses, consider- 
ably. lighter and less compact ‘than’ the foregoing ; ; it appears 
@n examination to be Eottposed) of a resinous juice, | mixed 
with saw-dust. 

Storax has an asteetble sinell nf an aromatic taste. 


tery extract; and inversely, 120 watery, and, 240° alcoholic. 
In distillation it yielded benzoic “acid. It is therefore ‘a ‘bal- 
sam, or natural combination of resin’ with benzoic acid. 


Sp. as Sryrax BENZoIN. Ed. Lond. Dub. 


OF: —Benzoin. A balsam. : 
BaLsaMUM ‘STYRACIS BENZOINI, vulgo Benzoinum. . £d. 
- BenzoinuM ; balsamum. Lond. | 
| Benzo; .resina,, Dud. 


Bar nishes a balsam on being wounded, which is brought from 
the East Indies in large masses, composed of white and light. 
brown pieces, with yellowish specks, breaking very easily be- 
twixt the hands: that which is whitest, and freest from | mpi 
tities, is most esteemed. _ 
In its properties it differs from storax only in containing a 

larger proportion of benzoic acid. Neumann found that it was 
‘totally soluble in alcohol, forming a blood-red tincture, and 


‘tion of benzoic acid. By: sublimation he got two ounces of im~ 
pure acid from sixteen of benzoin. Lime and the alkaline car- 
bonates dissolve the acid without attacking the resin, and are 
accordingly employed in the processes of Scheele, Gotitling, 
and Gren, for obtaining the benzoic acid, I find that the so- 
lution of potass dissolves benzoin very rapidly, forming a dark 
coloured solution, mixed with fine crystals of benzoat of pot- 
ass. This alkaline solution is not decomposed by water, but 


Reimann got from 480 grains, 360 alcoholic, and 30 of wa- 


_ Tus species grows in Sumatr a, and like the former alse 


that water extracted no gummy matter, but a notable propor- 
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forms with acids a rose-coloured coagulum,: easily soluble in 
excess of acid. Boiling nitrous acid also attacks benzoin with 

great violence, and dissolves it entirely 5 the solution becomes 

turbid, and lets fall a copious precipitate on cooling, which, 
a according to Mr Brande, is benzoic acid. It is decomposed 
by water, and by alkaline solutioris. | 


a a ee 


a ‘ Sop Boras; s. s. Sub-boras sodze. Lond. 

| Boras sop#; v. s. Borax. Ed. 
Borax; s.s. Sub-boras sodze. Dub. | 
Borate of soda. Sub-borate of soda. Borax. 


Borax is found only in Thibet and Persia. It is extracted 
from the waters of some wells and lakes by evaporation. In its’ 
impure state it is called tincal, and is brought from the East 
Indies in great masses, composed of a few large crystals, but. 
chiefly of smaller ones, partly white and par tly green, joined. 

together as it were by 2 greasy yellow substance, intermixed 
with sand, small stones, and other impurities. By repeated: 
solutions, filtrations, and crystallizations, it shoots into hexan- 
gular prisms, of which two sides are broader than the others, 
ter minated by triangular pyramids, of a white colour, a styptic. 
and alkaline taste, colouring vegetable blues green, soluble in 
eighteen parts of water at 60°, and in six at 212°, slightly ef 
Aor escing in the air, and when heated, swelling, and, with the 
loss of nearly half its weight, forming a porous friable Massy. 
which in a greater heat melts into a transparent glass soluble 
in water. Besides the acids and alkalies, which have a great- 
. er affinity for its acid or bases than these have for each other, 
it is decomposed by sulphates, muriates, nitrates, phosphates, 
and fluates, of all the earths, and: of ao It consists of 
39 boracic acid, 17 soda, and 44 water. 

Medical use:—The medical virtues of borax have not been 
sufficiently ascertained by experience ; it is supposed to be, in 
doses of half a drachm or two scruples, diuretic and emmena= 
gogue. Mr Bisset recommends a‘ solution of the salt in water, 
as the most powerful dissolvent yet known, of aphthous crusts 
in the mouth and fauces of children. And for the same pur= 
pose, it is chen applied-in the form of powder, egeci up. bay 
sugar. 
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~Succinum. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Amber. 


Tuis is a-solid, brittle, bituminous, spbsctaniach dug out of 
the-earth, or found upon the sea-shores, especially along the 
coasts of Polish Prussia and Pomerania. It is of a whites yel- 
Jow, or brown colour, sometimes opaque, and sometimes very 
clear and transparent. | 

It emits an agreeable smell when heated or rubbed. By fric- 
tion it becomes electric; and when heated it softens, swells, 
and then melts, and burns with a greenish or bluish flame, 
Yeaving a coaly residuum. By distillation it affords a little ace- 
'tous acid, an essential oil, and a peculiar acid, named «om it 
‘the Succinic. It is not acted upon by water or diluted acids. 
At is imperfectly dissolved in alcohol and ether. Hoffmann 
dissolved it in oil of almonds in Papin’s digester, and in a 
‘oiling solution of potass. Dr Thomson has discovered that 
it is soluble in the cold, even in a very weak solution of the 
‘sub-carbonate of potass. Heyer ascertained that it was solu- 







4orm succinic acid by the action of nitrous acid on aniber 1 


dition, acts violently ; copious red fumes are emitted, and the 
amber i is first as if melted, and then dissolved. Ga cooling, 
‘part of the amber separates. The acid solution is decompo- 
‘sed ‘by water, and by alkaline solutions. Amber ts rendered 


it, or by the addition of a little camphor. 
Tt is only used in pharmacy for the empyreumatic oil and 
‘acid obtained from it. 


P 


“SurpHas. "| 


SULPHATE is-a agnezic term hs the caer of sulphu- 
‘Tic acid with the alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides. Their 
generic characters have been already noticed. Like the other 
$eneyza; they may be divided into three families. 

Family 1. Alkaline sulphates.—-These form no precipitate 
| with, alkaline carbonates. 

Family 2. Earthy sulphates.—These are either insoluble in 
awater, or if soluble, form a white precipitate with alkaline car- 
Donates. 

_ Family 3. Metalline sulhates.—These form precipitates, 
Which are often coloured, with alkaline carbonates in general, 
swith prussiate of potass and j iron, and with gallic acid. 

Roy: 


Ge 


‘ty 


‘ble, with decomposition, in nitrous acid. In attempting to 


made the same observation. The acid, when heated to.ebul- | 


‘soluble in the fixed and volatile oils, by melting or roasting 
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SULPHAS ALUMINA, v. s. Alumen. Ed. } 
UMEN, s. s. Supersulphas aluminez et potasse. Lond. 

- ALUMEN, s. s. Supersulphas argille alcalisata. Dub. © — 

Super-sulphate of alumina and potass. Alum. Pier: 


Atvm is obtained principally from schistose clays, which 
contain iron pyrites, by roasting, exposure to the air, lixivia- 
tion, the addition of a proportion of potass ley, ¢ evaporation, 
and cr ystallization. 4 

The roasting destroys the bituminous matters these clays 
commonly contain; the exposure jto the air acidifies the suk 
phur gf the pyrites; and the addition of alkali is absolutely 
necessary for the constitution of alum, which is a triple, or 
even quadruple salt with excess of acid, consisting of sulphurie 
acid and alumina, with potass or ammonia, or both of them. 
The properties of alum do not seem to be affected by the na- 
ture of the alkali. 

Near Whitby there are considerable alum works, by burn- 
ing a sulphuret of alumina, which is found there in the form 
of a soft grey clay, lying under a stratum of sand-stone, and 
adding to the ley of sulphate of alumina, muriate of potash. _ 

Alum crystallizes in regular octohedrons, whose. sides are 
equilateral triangles. It has a sweetish, but very astringent 
taste. It is soluble J in 15 times its weight Hit water at 60°, ‘and 
in three-fourths of its weight at 212°. It reddens vegetable 
blues. It. effloresces slightly in the air. By the action of 
heat it first undergoes the watery fusion, then loses its water 
ot crystallization, ‘and lastly great part of its acid. It is de- 
composed by baryta, potass, soda, strontia, and all salts of 
which these are the bases ; by the Bee muriate, phosphate, 

carbonate, borate, and fluate of ammonia; by the nitrate, 
muriate, phosphate, and carbonate of magnesia; and by the 
- nitrate, muriate, and carbonate of lime. It is also decom- 
‘posed by the gallic acid, by colouring matters, and by nay 
animal and vegetable substances. 

It commonly consists, according to Vauquelin, of 49 suk 
phate of alumina, 7 sulphate of potass, and 44 of water. 

Medical use.—Alum is a powerful astringent : it is reckoned 
particularly serviceable for restraining heemorrhagies and im- 
moderate secretions ; but less proper in intestinal fluxes. In 
violent hemorrhagies, it may be given in doses of fifteen or 
twenty grains, and repeated every ; hour or half hour till th 
bleeding abates: in other cases, smaller doses are more ad- 
viseable ; large ones being apt to nauseate the stomach, and 
‘occasion violent constipations of the bowels.. It is used also 
externally, in astringent and repellent lotions and collyria. 
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Burnt alum, taken internally, has been highly extolled in 
cases of colic. In such instances, when taken to the extent 
of a scruple for a dose, it has been said gently to move the 
belly, and give very great relief from the severe paine 


» SuLPHAS BARYTA, v.s. Terra ponderosa vitriolata; Ba- 
rytes. Lid. 


Sulphate of baryta.. Ponderous spar. 


»’ Tuis salt is found in great abundance in many countries, 
either in a loose earthy form, or compact, or foliated, or stri- 


specific gravity is from 4.4 to 4.865. It is insoluble in wa- 
ter. It is soluble in boiling concentrated sulphuric acid. It 
decrepitates. when suddenly heated. By being formed into a 
thin cake with flour and water, and being afterwards heated 
to redness, it becomes phosphorescent. Heated to redness 
with charcoal, it is converted into a sulphuret, and it may be 
decomposed either by boiling, or in a crucible, with the car- 
bonates of potass and of soda. It contains about 84 of baryta, 
and 16 sulphuric acid and water. 
Wl “wae 
| SunpHas MAGNESI&, v. s. Maenesia vitriolata; Sal cathar- 
ticus amarus. Ed. | | 
.. SULPHAS MAGNESIA, v. Ss. Sal catharticum amarum. Dub. 
MaGNESIZ SULPHAS, s. s. Sulphas magnesiz purificata. 
ond. 
_ Sulphate of magnesia. Epsom salt. Bitter purging salt. 


Tuts salt is contained in several mineral springs, and also 
in sea-water, from which: it is obtained by evaporation. It 
crystallizes in tetrahedral prisms, has a very bitter taste, and 
is soluble in its own weight of water ‘at 60°, and in three- 
fourths of its weight of boiling water. | Sulphate of magnesia, 
when perfectly pure, effloresces; but that of commerce gene- 
Tally contains foreign salts, such as the muriate of magnesia, 
which renders it so deliquescent that it must be kept in a close 
‘vessel or bladder. By the action of heat it undergces the wa- 

tery fusion, and loses its water of crystallization, but does not 

‘part with its acid. It is decomposed by baryta, strontia, the 

alkalies, and all the salts formed by these salifiable bases, ex- 
‘epting the alkaline muriates ; and by the nitrate, muriate, 

‘and carbonate of lime. , | , 

‘ Medical use.—It is a mild and gentle purgative, operating 

‘with sufficient efficacy, and in general with ease and safety, 


Miences of resinous purgatives. Six or eight drachms may be 
Ccz 
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ated, or acicular. ‘The foliated is in general the purest. Its” 


Yarely occasioning any gripes, sickness, or the other inconve- 
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dissolved for a ‘dose’ a: ‘proper quantity of common water ; 

- 6r‘four, five, or more, in a pint or quart of the purging mine- 
ral'waters. ‘These solutions may likewise ‘be ‘so managed as 
to promote evacuation by the other ‘emunctories: if the pa- 
tient be kept warm, they increase perspiration : and by mode- 

rate exercise in the cool air, ‘the urinary discharge. Some 
allege that this salt has a peculiar effect in allaying pain, as in 
colic, even independently of evacuation. : 
It is, however, ‘principally used for the preparation of the 
carbonate of magnesia. 


a 


a) Suvpuur. . Lond. 
Roll Sulphur. ) 

6) SuLPHUR suBLIMATUM. Lond. a aids 
SuLPHUR SUBLIMATUM. Sulphuris flores. Ed. Dud. ~ 
Sublimed sulphur. ; 


Tur physical and chemical Buea of sulphur*have been 
: ay meritioned. 
. ‘In the neighbourhood ‘of voleanoes°it 18 sonietiies found 
i. perfectly pure and crystallized; but ‘all the ‘sulphur of com- 
merce is extracted from pyrites by sublimation. It is usually 
brought to us in large irregular masses, which are afterwards 
eis ivelted, and cast into cylmdrical rolls, with the addition of. 
,some coarse’resin, flour, or the like; whence'the paler colour 
of the rols. 

Sulphur should be chosen of a bright yellow colour, shoulll 
~ be very inflammable, and should burn witha bright pure blue 
flame. Sublimed sulphur is never prepared, by the apothe 
cary. It has the form of a very fine powder, having a beau- 
tiful yellow colour. It is often contaminated with a ‘little sul- 
phuric acid, formed during the process, from which it is 
easily freed by washing. 

Medical use.—Sulphur stimulates the system, loosens the 
belly, and* promotes the insensible perspiration ; ; ‘it seems t 
pervade the whole habit,-and manifestly transpires through 
the pores of the skin, as appears from the sulphureous smel. 
of persons who have taken it, and from silver being staine 
in, their pockets of a blackish colour. In the stomach it 1 
probably combined with hydrogen. It is a celebrated remedy 
against cutaneous diseases, par ‘ticularly psora,’ both given in 
ternally, and applied externally. It has likewise been recom. 
mended in rheumatic pains, flymg gout, rickets, atropha, 
coughs, asthmas, and other disorders of the breast and lungs 
and particularly in catarrhs of the chronic kind. In hemor- 
rhoidal affections: it is ape specific ; but in most of these 
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cases it is advantageously combined, with some ee purga- 
tive, especially super-tartrate of potass. | 


‘cata. Lond. 

“SupER-TARTRIS POTASSA. Ed. Np ‘Ss Tartarus purificatus 5 A 
Crystalli tartari. "Ed. | | 

_ Tarrari crystaLui. Dub. 

_Super-tartrate of potass. Crystals of tartar, and cream of 
tartar. , 


_ SUPER-TARTRIS POTASSE IMPURUS,  V. is: Tartarus crudus, 
Ld. 
- Tarrarum. Dub. ! ; 
Impure super-tartrate of potass. ‘Tartar. 


Tartar exists in verjuice and in must, and is gradually de- 
posited on the sides of the casks in which the wine is ‘made, 
from which it is scraped before the next vintage, to prepare 
the casks to receive the new wine. The deepest ‘coloured and 
coarsest’ wines generally give most tartar ; and. it gets the 
name of white or red tartar, according to its colour. 


the boiling solution, which; on cooling, deposites irregular 


Venice, they are purified by dissolving them in water, and 
clarifying them with whites of eggs and ashes. ‘The tartar, 
thus purified, when cr ystallized, or in powder, is called Cream 
of Tartar. 
Its crystals are small and irregular, and do not melt in the 
‘mouth, ‘but feel gritty under the teeth. It has an acid harsh 
taste. It is soluble in sixty times its weight of water at 60°, 
and in thirty at 212°. It is decomposed, and its acid is de- 
stroyed by heat. It contains 23 parts of potass, according to 
Bergman, ang 33, according to Thenard. 
_ Medical use. “Phe virtues of tartar are those of a mild, 
‘cooling, aperient, laxative medicine. It is much used in 
dropsy : and some allege, that it has good effects as a deob- 
struent m dropsy from. ‘scirrhus. Taken from half an ounce 
to an ounce, it proves a gentle, though effectual purgative. 
Given in smaller doses, and in solution, it often acts as 4 
; ee diuretic. ; 
j | Sus scroFA. Hd. Lond. 
Cl. Mammalia.—Ord. Pachyderma. 
The; hog. 


SUPERTARTRAS POTASSA, s. s. Supertartras, potassee. purifi- 


_ It is purified by dissolving it in boiling water, and filtrating 


‘crystals, containing the oily and colouring matters. ‘hese. 
are separated by boiling the crystals with a white clay. At 
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Of-—The fat. Hogs-lard. ee Si sn 3 ss 
ADEPS SUI SCROFZ, vulgo Axungia porcina. Ed. 
Anpeps. Lond. 

ADEPS.SUILLUS. Dub. 


Hoes-uarp is a very pure animal fat, of a soft consistence. 
Hence it is emollient, and is a convenient article for the fors 
mation of ointments, plasters, and liniments. 


SWIETENIA. 
Willd: g. 843. Decandria Monvsynia eee ord. Trikilate., 


Sp. 1. Swirrenta MaHagonr. Ed. | - 
Mahogany tree. — 


Off-—The bark. 


CorTEX. 


Tus majestic tree grows principally i in Jamaica and in 
Spanish America. Its useful wood is universally known. Its 
bark is brown, rough, and scaly, on the branches grey andi 
smoother. Its taste is very astringent, and more bitter than 
that of Peruvian bark. Its smell weak and aromatic. In its: 
action on the living body, it is said to coincide nearly with 
Peruvian bark, and. may be substituted for it in many situa- 
tions. 


Sp. 2. ta ae Fepriruca. £d. Dub. 
Febrifuge Swietenia. 


Of/—The bark. 


CorTEX. 


Tuis species, which, in many respects, resembles the for= 
mer, is a native of the East Indies. Its bark is red, brittle,, 
and compact, and covered with a rough grey nies In its, 
properties it agrees with the mahogany bark, and forms avery 
valuable substitute for Peruvian bark in the East Indies, where 
this last is so dear and scar ce, and the diseases in which it is 
indicated so common. It is, however, merely an astringent. 
bitter, and contains no cinchonin: Dr Roxburgh sent from 
India a quantity of the extract of this bark, which could not 
be distinguished from the common kino of the enOPE 


Lee INDICA. paar: Dub. Lond. 

Willd. g. 1250. sp. 1. Monadelphia Triandria.—Nat ord. 
Lomentacec. 

‘Tamarind tree. 
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. OF. The preserved fruit. | 


 Tamarinpi puta; leguminis pulpa. Lond. 
_ TaMarinpbvus; Gast Dub, 
FRUCTUs CONDITUS TAMARIND! INDICE. Ld. 


Pats tree grows both in the East and West Indies. ‘The 
fruit | is a broad ash-coloured pod. The external covering is 
thin and brittle, and contains several hard seeds, enveloped i In 
a soft brown pulp. ‘Tamarinds are preserved in two ways : 
commonly by throwing hot sugar from the boilers on the ripe 
pulp; but a better method is fo put alternate layers of tama- 
rinds and powdered sugar in a stone jar. By this means the 
pemarinds preserve their colour, and taste more agreeably. 

. Kast India tamarinds are longer than those from the West 





s 
Jatter rarely above three or four. 


Preserved tamarinds should be fresh and juicy, and should 
have an agreeable acid taste. ‘They should not have a musty 
smell ; the seeds should not be soft and swollen; and the 
blade of a knife should not get a coating of copper by being 
immersed amongst them. 


trate of potass, tartaric acid, and malic acid. 

Medical use—The pulp of these fruits, taken in the quan- 
tity of from two or three drachms to an ounce or more, proves 
gently laxative and purgative, and, at the same time, by its 
acidity quenches thirst, ‘and allays immoderate heat. It in- 


and weakens that of the resinous cathartics. 
Salts, whose base is potass, form an improper aiditien to 
‘tamarinds, for they are decomposed, and the tartaric acid 


tass. 
a Taxackrum VULGARE. Ed. Dub. 
Willd. g. 1472. sp. 18. Smith, g. 360. sp. 1. Syngenesia Po- 
lygamia superflua.—Nat. ord. Composite discoidez. 
Common tansy. 


OF. Ms ies leaves. 
FOLIA TANACETI VULGARIS. Ed. 
_ Fouts TANACETI. bub, 


. 


, 
hey 
hy 


| Tansy is perennial, and grows wild by rods and the 
borders of fields, and is also fr equently cultivated in gardens, 
both for culinary and medicinal uses : it flowers in June and 
aneeste Pr 


Pidies ; the former containing a or seven seeds each, the 


-ereases the action of the sweet purgatives, cassia and manna, 


 Tamarinds contain sugar, mucilage, citric acid, super-tar- 


of the fruit. is precipitated i in the form of super-tartrate of po- 


Medical use. Seo aude as a medicine, it is a midderately 
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warm bitter, accompanied with a strong not very ddiereaiall 
flavour. Some physicians have had a great opinion of it in 
hysteric disorders, particularly those proceeding from a defi- 
ciency or suppression of the uterme purgations. ‘The leaves 

, and seeds have been in considerable esteem as anthelmintics. — 
An infusion of tansy, drunk as tea, has been strongly recom=_ 
mended as.a preventive of the return of gout. its 
‘TEUCRIUM. 


Willd. g. 1093. Smith, g. 259. Didynamia Cymnospermiag 
—-Nat. Ord. Veg are . 


Spy. 12. Trucrium MARuM. Dub, rae h 
Syrian herb mastich. | “ 


Off-—The herb. 
Herepa mari sygiacr. Dub. 


Tuis is a small shrubby plant, growing spontaneously i in’ 

: Syria, Candy, and other warm Gare and cultivated with. 
us in gardens. The leaves have an aromatic bitterish taste, 
and when rubbed betwixt the fingers, a quick pungent smell, 
like volatile alkali, which soon affects the head, and occasions — 
sneezing : distilled with water, they yield a very acrid, pene- 
trating, essential oil, resembling that of scurvy-grass. ‘hese 
qualities sufficiently point out the uses to which this plant 
might be applied. : 


(opin BOs willl ; sp.3. Smith. TEUcRIUM cHAMz&DRYS. Dub. 
mai Wall germander. 


- Off —The herb. 
HERBA CHAMEDRYOS. Dub. 


This perennial herb is found plentifully i in the isle of Ely 
and near Cambridge. It flowers in July and August. It is an 
aromatic bitter, and is considered to be tonic and stimulant. - 
An infusion of it is given in ague, chlorosi8, and arthritis. 


TOLUIFERA BaLsaMUM. id. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 828. sp. 1. Decandria Monasghte Nat. ord. 
Lomentacee. 

 Off-—The balsam of Tolu. 

‘TOLUIFERE BALSAMI BALSAMUM, ‘vulgo ule Tolu- 
tanum. - £d. 
- Batsamum ToLtuTanum, Balsamum. Lond. 

BatsamMuM TOLUTANUM. Dub. | 


Tus tree grows in Spanish America ; the alata gue 
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feet: imcisions made in its jpn during thc hot season, andis ‘ 
rought tous in little gourd-shells. It is of ‘@ yellowish brown 
ur inclining. to red; in consistence thick and tenacious : 
t grows ‘hard and brittle. The smell of this balsam is’ 
ex ely fragrant, somewhat resembling that of lemons ; its 
taste warm and sweetish. Lewis says, that he has sometimes 
procured benzoic acid from it. It yields very little volatile 
oil, although it impregnates the distilled water strongly with 
its flavour. By dissolving a proper quantity of sugar in this 
water, a more elegant syrup is obtained than that prepared in 
the common way, with a decoction of the balsam. In its me- 
ical virtues it agrees with the other balsams. 































BGamrasints mrEcra. Ed. Dub. Willd. 

‘TORMENTILLA OFFICINALIS. Lond. Smith. 

Wilid. g. 1001. sp. 1. Smith, 2236, sp.1,. Icosandria Po- 
bygynia.—Nat. ord. Senticose. 
Septfoil. Common tormentil. 

. Off —The root. | 

RADIX TORMENTILLE ERECTE. Hd. 

SEN RADIX. Lond. Dub. 


commons: it has long slbades stalks, wi 1 
narrow leaves at a jomt; the Zoot is bs _— 
ed and knotty, of a blaclcek colour on ‘the 

dish within.- It has an austere styptic tai aieipieecet 
with a slight kind of aromatic flavour : it is one.of the most 
agreeable and efficacious of .the vegetable astringents, and is 
employed with good effect. in all cases where medicines of this 
class are proper. Neumannigetfrom 960 grains, 365 alcoho- 
lic, and 170 watery extract; and inversely, 570 saad and 


$ alcoholic. | eG mt 





cuit 

ag g. 152. Triandria Monoggni—Not ord. Gramina. 
“Sp. 2. Triticum HYBERNUM. Ed. Lond. Dub. oe 
| Wheat. 


Of'—Flour, starch. 

Bi FARINA TRITICI HYBERNI. Ed. 

Farina. Lond. Dub. oe 

* stv TRITICI HYBERNI. Prd 
g. Lond: Dub. 


®, spring and winter wheat are wouuidered only as 


ie 
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varieties, not as a distinct species.. The latter is the most 
productive, and is most commonly cultivated on that account ; 
for there is no material difference in the grains they produce, 
which are indiscriminately employed for every purpose. | 

| Wheat flour consists principally of gluten, starch, albumen, 
and a sweet mucilage. These may be separated by forming — 
the flour into a paste with a. little water, and washing this 
paste with fresh quantities of water until it runs from it co- 
lourless. | What remains is the gluten, which, if not the same 
with, is very analogous to, the alae of animal substances. - 
From the water with which the paste was washed, a white — 
powder, Amylum, separates on standing. ‘The albumen and. — 
sweet mucilage remain dissolved in the water. By evapora-_ 
ting it, the albumen first separates in white flakes, and the | 
sweet mucilage may be got by total evaporation. j 

It is the presence of gluten which characterizes wheat flour ; 
and on the due admixture of it with the other constituents des. 
pends the superiority of avheat flour for baking bread. 

Bread is made by working the flour into paste with water, 
a quantity of some ferment, ‘such as yeast, and alittle muriate — 
of soda to render it sapid, allowing the paste to stand until a 
certain degree of fermentation take place, and then baking it 

; heated to about 488°. Dur ing the fermentation, 

a quantity of gas is formed 5 and as it is prevented from e- 

‘the toughness of the paste, and dilated by the heat 
ie bread is rendered light and spongy. In this 
process the nature of the constituents of the flour is altered, 
for we are not able to obtain either gluten or starch from 
bread.. —>—> 
Medical use.—Bread is not only one of the most important 
articles of nourishment, but ia. employed in pharmacy for! 
making cataplasms, and giving form to more active articles. « 
An infusion of toasted bread_has a deep colour and pleasant’ 
taste, and is an excellent drink in febrile diseases, and debili- | 


: of the pone 








. © Amylum. w=) 

_. Starch. the verigeal properties of starch have been already _ 

: enumerated. It is found in many vegetables combined with — 
different substances. Func accordingly, makes — various 
species of it; as, combined, - ee 

1. With gluten or fibrine; as in wheat, rye, and ot. 
similar seeds. ‘i 
2. With extractive; as in beans, peas, lupins, .3 hae 
3, With mucilaginous matter; as in the atoe, and 
many other roots, in unripe corn. : 
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«4. With saccharine matter in most roots, and in corn af- 
ter it has begun to germinate. 
' 5. With oil; in the emulsive seeds, almonds, es 
6. With an acrid principle; as in the root of the bur- 
dock, jatropha manihot, arum, asarum, .and other tu- 
berous roots. 


Medical use.—As a constituent of many vegetable substan 
ces; it forms a most important alimentary substance. Ina 
medical point of view, it is to be considered as a demulcent ; 
and accordingly, it forms the principal ingredient of an offi- 
cinal lozenge, and a mucilage prepared from it often produces. 
excellent effects, both taken by the mouth, and in the form of 
a clyster in dysentery and diarrhoea, from irritation of the in- 
testines. 


Tuss1LaGo FARFARA. Ld. Lond. Dub. ; 
Willd. g. 1483. sp. 12. Smith. g. 360. sp. 1. Syngenesza su- 

perflue.—Nat. ord. a be radiate. 
Colts foot. 


Of-—The herb and ae 

a) FOLIA TUSSILAGINIS FARFARE. Ed. 
‘Tusstraco. Lond. Cub. 

b) FLORES TUSSILAGINIS FAKFARE. ° Ed. 


Tuts herb grows wild in moist situations, producing yel- 
low flowers in March and April, which soon are succeeded 


by large roundish leaves, hairy underneath ; their taste is oF: 


ieebaccous, somewhat glutinous and sabaeria. 
Medical use.—Colts foot is recommended: in ésnahs, 
phthisis, and other disorders of the breast and lungs, and 
some use it in scrofula. Its effects probably depend more on 
the milk in which it is commonly directed to be taken, than 
on | the tussilago itself. 


- Urmus Colinton the: Ed. Eond. Dub. 


Willd. g. 505. sp..1. Smith, g. 117. sp. 1. Pentandria Dig 
gynia. cane ord. Scabrida. ; 


Common elm. 


BOF: —The inner bark. 
_CorTEX INTERIOR ULMI CAMPESTRIS. Ed. 
Umi cortex. Lond. % 
ULMi cortex InTERIOR. . Dub. 


Tus tree grows wild in Britain: It flowers in April. 
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‘The inner bark has a yellowish colour, and a moucilaginous, 
bitter, astringent taste, without smell. ; 
In decoction it has been highly cadences ts in. the pra 
ichthy osis, and has. been said to cure dropsies, but it requires | 
@ patient trial. 


VALERIANA OFFICINALIS. Ed, Dub. 3 ty . 
VALERIANA OFFICINALIS (Sylvestris). ond. — a 
ale BTSs spe O.. Smtth,: 9.0 15. Spo. Be Friandria Mon ’ | 
ogynia.—Nat. ord. Aggregate. 
Wild valerian. 


Of.—The root. 
RADIX VALERIAN® OPFICINALIS. Ed. 
VALERIANE RADIX. Lond. Dub. 


Tus plant is perennial, and varies in its appearance and — 
sensible qualities, according to the situation in which it grows. | 
* In marshes and shadowy places its leaves are broader, on dry — 
heaths and high pastures they are narrower. The roots ff 
produced in low watery grounds have a remarkably faint fi 
smell in,ccmparison with the others, and sometimes scarcely ) | 
any- ‘The roots taken up in autumn or winter have also — 
much stronger sensible qualities than those collected in sprmg | 
and summer. x 
The root consists of a number of strings or fibres matted — 
together, issuing from one common head, of a whitish or pale 
brownish colour. Its smell is strong, like a mixture of aros 
Matics with fetids; the taste unpleasantly warm; bitterish, 
and subacrid. .Neumann got from 480 grains of the dry 
rest 186 alcoholic, and 74 watery extract; and inversely, 
261 watery and 5 alcoholic. The distilled alcohol was. slight- 
ly, the water strongly, impregnated with the smell of the va-_ 
lerian, but no separable oil was obtained. 

Medical use.— Wild valerian is a medicine of great use in 
mervous disorders, and is particularly serviceable in epilepsies 
proceeding from a debility of the nervous system. ‘Some re- 
commend it as procuring sleep, particularly in fever, even 
when opium fails ; but it is principally useful in affections of 
the hysterical kind. 

The common dose is from a scruple to a drachm in pow- 
der ; and in infusion, from one to two drachms. _ Its unplea- 
sant flavour is most effectually concealed by a spitable addi- 
tion of mace. | 

As its virtues reside entirely i in an essential oil, it should 
not be exhibited in decoction or Radial 28) extract. 


% 
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Veratrum atpum. Fd. Lond. Dud. 
| Willd. g. 1859. sp. 1. Polygamia Monoecia.~—Nat. ord. 
Liliacee. : ? : 

White hellebore. 

Of-—The root. | 

RADIX VERATRI ALBI. Ed. 
/VERATRI RaDIx. Lond. 
JHELLEBORI ALBI RADIX. Dub. 


Tus plant grows ‘spontaneously in Switzerland ‘and the 
mountainous parts of ‘Germany. ‘The root has a ‘nauseous, 
bitterish, acrid taste, burning the’ mouth ‘and fauces. ‘On be- 
ing wounded, ‘it emits an extremely acrimonious juice, which, 
when inserted into an wound, is said ‘to prove very dangerous. 
Neumann ‘got from 960’grains 560 watery and 10 alcoholic 
extract ; and inversely, 420 alcoholic and 180 watery. No- 
thing ‘rose in distillation. 

Medical’ use.—The’ powder of the dried ‘root, ‘applied to an 
issue, occasions ‘violent purging; snuffed up the nose, it 
proves a strong, and not always’ a safe’ sternutatory. Taken 
internally, it acts with extreme violence as an’emetic, and has: 
been observed, even in’a'small dose, ‘to occasion convulsions, 
and, even death. The ancients sometimes employed it in 
very obstinate cases, and always made this their last resource. 
Modern practice seems to have almost entirely rejected its in- 
ternal use, though some have ventured upon so large a dose 
as a scruple, in maniacal cases, and are said to have experi- 
enced good effects from it. 


VERONICA BECCABUNGA. Dub. cow ons 

Willd. g. 44. sp. 30. Smith, g. 9. sp. 8. Diandria Mono- 
synia —wNat. ord. Personate. 

Brooklime. 


Off-—The herb. 
Herpa BeccaBuNG®. -Dub. 


Tuis is a low perennial plant, common in little rivuleis 
and ditches of standing water, and flowering in July. . The 
‘leaves remain all the winter, but are in greatest perfection i in 
the spring. ‘Their taste is herbaceous, with a very light bit- 
terness. 

If any good effects be expected from brooklime, it: should 
be used'as food. : ) 
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VioLA oporAta. Ed. Lond. Dub. i serene 

Willd. g. 446. sp. 12. Smith, g. 96. sp. 2. Pentandria ¥ 
Monosynia. —Nat. ord. Campanacea. : 

Sweet violet. 


Of-—The recent flower. 
FLORES VIOLE ODORATEHE: Ld. 
VioLa Flores. Lub. Lond. 


_-Turs plant is perennial, and is found wild under hedges | 
and in shady places; but the shops are generally supplied ; 
from gardens. It flowers in March and April. Its flowers 
are so remarkable for their odour and colour, that they have J 
given a name to both. In our markets we meet. with the 
_ flowers of other species : these may be distinguished from the J 
foregoing by their being larger, of a pale colour, and havinigs | 
no smell. “ 

Medical use.—They impart their colour Me flavour to 
aqueous liquors: a syrup made from the infusion has long | 
had a place in the shops, and is said to be an agreeable and 
useful laxative for children, but is chiefly valued as a delicate 
test. of the presence,of uncombined acids or alkalies, the for= 
-yaer changing its blue to a red, and. the latter, to argreen co- § 
lour. ) 

“Viris VINIFERA. rd Dub. Lond. | 

Willd. g. 453. sp. 1... Pentandria Monogyniaa—Nat. ord 
Hederacee. 


The vine. , 


THE vine grows in temperate situations in many parts of, 
the world, and is cultivated very generally for the sake of its’ 
agreeable ‘subacid fruit, . Before they are ripe, grapes are ex= 
tremely harsh and acid, and by expression furnish a liquor 
which is called Verjuice. It contains malic acid, super-tar- § 
trate of potass, and extractive, and may be made to furnish 
wine by the addition of sugar. As the grape advances to | 
maturity, the quantity of sugar in it Increases, while that of 
malic acid diminishes: it, however, never disappears entirely. 
When thoroughly ripe, the grape is one of the most agree- jf 
able fruits. It is cooling, antiseptic, and nutritious, and 
when eaten in considerable quantity, diuretic and gently lax- 
ative. In inflammatory diseases, and all others where acids 
are indicated, grapes form an excellent article of diet. 





FRY Pe Soe. 
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Of-—Sun-raisins. 


FRrUcTUs SICCATUS VITIS VINIFERM, vulgo Uva passa. Ed. 
Uva pass® sOLE siccaTm.  Fiub,  * 
Uv pass&; baccee preeparate. Lond. 


f . 


_ Raistns are grapes which have been carefully dried. By 
this means not only the water they contained is dissipated, 
gut the quantity of acid seems to be diminished. ‘They be- 
come more saccharine, mucilaginous, and laxative, than the 
recent grape, but are less cooling. 


| Off —Sherry. ae : 
_ ViINUM ALBUM HiIsPaANUM; fructus succus fermentatus. 


Fd. 
— Vinum; Vinum album Hispanicum. Lond. 


Wiz is the juice of the grape altered by fermentation. 
The numerous varieties of wine depend principally on the 
proportion of sugar contained in the must, and the manner 
of its fermentation. When the proportion -¢f sugar is suffi- 
cient, and the fermentation complete, thé wine is perfect and 
generous: if the quantity of sugar be too large, part of it re- 
mains undecomposed, as the fermentation is languid, and the 
Wine is sweet and luscious; if, on the contrary, it be too 
small, the wine is thin and weak; and if it be bottled before 
the fermentation be completed, it will proceed slowly in the 
bottle, and, on drawing the cork, the wine will sparkle in the 
glass, as, for example, Champaigne. When the must is sepa- 
rated from the husk of the grape before it is fermented, the 
wine has little or no colour.: these are called White wines.. 
If, on the contrary, the husks are allowed to remain in the 
must while the fermentation is going on, the alcohol dissolves 
the colouring matter of the husks, and the wine is coloured : 
such are called Red wines. Besides, in these principal cir- 
cumstances, wines vary much in flavour. The red wines. 
‘most commonly drunk in this country are Port, which is 
Strong and austere, containing much tannin, and Claret, 
which is thinner and highly flavoured. Our white wines are 
all strong, Hock, Madeira, Sherry, Lisbon, and. Malaga. 
Of these Hock is the most acidulous, and Malaga the swect- 
est. | 

' Medical use—Wine, taken in moderate quantities, acts as 
4 beneficial stimulus to the whole system. It promotes diges- 
tion, increases the action of the heart and arteries, raises the 
heat of the body, and exhilarates the spirits. Taken to ex- 
€ess, it produces inebriety, which is often succeeded by head= 
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. ach, stupor, nausea, and diarrhoea, which last for several} 
days. Habitual excess in wine debilitates the stomach, pro- 
duces inflammation of the liver, weakens the nervous system, 
and gives rise to dropsy, gout, apoplexy, tremors, and cuta-j 

neous affections. ae . NT | | 
To convaleseents, and in all diseases of general debility, } 

and deficiency of the vital powers, wine is the remedy on} 
which we must place our chief dependence ; and when pro- 
perly administered, its effects are often scarcely credible.  f 


| WINTERA AROMATICA. Ed. | 

-~—s- Willd. g. 1063. Polyandria Tetragynia.—Nat. ord. Ole- 

ACER. : | 

Of-—Winter’s bark. _ | 

CoRTEX WINTERE AROMATIC®, vulgo Winteranus cortex. 

Ed. : te | 
Tus is the produce of a tree first discovered'on the coast} 

) of Magellan by ‘Captain Winter, in the year 1567. The 
A sailors then employed the bark as a spice, and afterwardsiq 
found it serviceable in the scurvy ; for which purpose ‘it is at 
present also sometimes made use of in diet drmk. ‘The true 
| ‘Winter’s bark is not often met with in the shops, Canella alba 
being generally substituted for it; and by some they are 
reckoned to be the same: there is, however, a considerable 
difference betwixt them in -appearance, and a greater in qua- 
‘ity. The Winter’s bark js in larger pieces, of a more cinna- 
‘mon colour than the cif and much warmer and more 
pungent. Its smell resembles that of cascarilla, Its virtues 

* reside in a very hot, stimulant, volatile oil. 


Zincum. Ed. Dub. Lond. ME dy 
Zinc. : i! ff 
Tue general properties of zinc have been already noticed. J 
It is always found oxidized, ee 


| 1. Combined with a greater or less proportion of car- | 
| bonic acid. _Calamine. am | 


3 2. Combined with sulphur. Blende. ‘f 
3. Combined with sulphuric acid, generally im solution. § 


The ores of zinc are rarely worked by themselves, or with} 
the sole intention of extracting zinc, but are generally melted }@ 
with the lead ores, particularly galena, which they commonly, | 
7 accompany. By ‘this process the zinc is obtained in twof 

ay forms ; part of it-is sublimed in the state of an oxide, and at- 

| pe sae 
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ae itself to the chimney of the furnace, in the form of a 
grey,, granular, earthy-lke incrustation, which is known by 
the name of Tutty or Cadmia; and part of it is sublimed in 
its metallic form, and is condensed in the throat of the chim- 
ney, in small grains, which are aliterwards melted in a cruci- 
ble, and cast in ingots. 


— 
Oxipum ZINCI IMPURUM ; V. S. Tutia. ee 
Turia. Lud. 

_ Impure oxide of zinc. Tutty. 


Ir is moderately hard and ponderous; of a brownish co- 
Jour, and full of smali protuberances on the outside, smooth © 


minute globules of zinc in its metallic form. Tutty is cele-. 
brated as an ophthalmic, and frequently employed as such in 
patents and solves 


Carponas zINct IMPURUS, Vv. s. Lapis calaminaris. Ed. 
CALAMINARIS, Oxydum zinci in usum corum, qui Orichal- 

¢um conficiunt. Lud. . 
Catamina, s. s. Carbonas~Zzinci impura.. Lond. ae 
Impure carbonate of zinc. Calamine. 







Tus mineral is found plentifully in England, Germany, 
and other countries, either in distinct mines, or intermingled 
with the ores of different metals. It is usually of a oreyish, 
brownish, yellowish, or pale reddish colour, without lustre or 
transparency ; fracture commonly uneven or earthy ; consi- 
derably hard. Before the blow-pipe it decrepitates, but does 
not melt, and becomes yellower, and is sublimed. It is part- 
Jy soluble im acids, and often effervesces with them. 

Mr Smithson has analysed several varieties of ‘calamine. 


. Sp.Grav. Ox.of Zinc. Carb Acid. Water. Quartz. 
Derbyshire 4.333 65.2 34.8 

Somersetshire 4.336 64.8 35.2 

Carinthia 3.598 M714 13.5 15.1 : 
Hungary 3.434 + 68.3 AeA 7 i Den 

Fribowg Rie * 12 50. 


Calamine is generally roaste ‘ed before it comes into the 
shops, to render it more easity reducible into a fine powder. - 
In this state it is employed in collyria, against defluctions of 
thin acrid humours upon the eyes, for dry ying up moist run- 
ning ulcers, and healing excoriations. 
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st of Siibadidades contained in some of the latest and most esteemed 
_ Foreign. Pharmacopeias, but ‘not mserted. in the Materia Medica 
iA any of the British colleaek 


EXPLANATION OF THE ABBREVIATIONS. 
. Brem.—Pharmacopeia in usum officinarum reipublicz Bremensis conscriptas» 
_8vo Bremz, 1792. 


_ Aust. prov. ~Pharmacoperia Austriaco-provincialis, emendata. 8vo. Vien- 
nz. 1794. 


. Aust. cast.—Pharmacopeia Austriaco-castrensis. $vo. Ticini, 1798. 
4 Ross —Pharmacopeia Rossica. 8vo. Petropoli, 1798. 


° Mar. --- Apparatus medicaminum nosocomiis generatim curationi 2grotorum 
pauperum maxime accommodus Francisci Marabelli. 8vo. Pataviz, anno Rei- 
pp Gall . Vito. 1798. 


. Bor. —Pharmacopeeia Borassica 4to. Beralini, 1799, 


. Gen.—-Formulario Farmaceutico per usu dell’ Grpedale di Pammaatone. 
8vo, Geneva, 1800. 


}. Van. M —Pharmacopée mamelle, par J. B. Van" Mons. - 8vo. A Bruxelles, 
‘an. IX, 1801, 


) 


. Brugn —Pharmacopeia ad uso degli speziali, e medic ‘moderni della rei- 
"publica Italiana, di L. Brugnateli. S8vo Pavia. 1802. 


10. La, G.—Manuel du Pharmacien, par E, J. B. Bouillon La gone 8vo, 
A Paris an. XI 1803, 


11, Parm,—Code Pharmaceutique, a a lusage des hospices civiles, deg secours 4 
domiciles et des prisons, publié par ordre du Ministre de Vinterieur Par A. 
A Parmentier. 8vo Paris, 1803. 


12. Al_—Nouveaux elemens de ‘Therapeutique et de Matiere Medicale, Par J. 
iL. Alibert ¢vo. Paris, an XII. 


13.—Coxe.—The American Dispensatory, by John Redman Coxe, M, D. Phie 
Jadelphia, 1306; 
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1. Acuiea Muerotium. Millefolii herba, flores. Ross. Abad 
prov. Brem. Bor. La G. 

Smell somewhat aromatic ; taste slightly astringent and bitterish 5 ; 
effects stemachic and tonic. 


2. AcHILLEA Nopitis. Millefolii nobilis hohe Flores. Ross. 
Smell camphoraceous and aromatic, preferable in every daa to | 
the preceding species. 4 
3. ACHILLEA PrarMicA. Ptarmice radix; herba cum foribus. | 
Ross. | : , a 
No smell ; taste acrid ; effects sialogogue, sternutatory. _ | 
4. ADIANTHUM CAPILLUS VENERIS. Capillus veneris; herba. Aust. 
prov. Van M. LaG | 
Used for preparing the syrup called Capillaire: 
5. Acaricus Muscarius. Ross. 
Smell fetid ; taste acrid ; effects inebriating, eth indudidg delirium. 
6. Aucea Rosa. Malve arborea flores. Ross. Brem, Bor. 
No smell; taste mucilaginous and pempiees i effects emollient | 
_and sub-astringent. i 


7- Ampra Amprosiaca GRYSEA. Ania grysea. Ross. Bor. 
Van M. " 

Smell agreeable ; 3 taste resinous and aromatic ; ; effects exciting Mae | : 
augmenting the nervous power. 


8. AmomumM CurcumA. Van M. Curcume radix. Bot? 
‘Taste bitterish, aromatic. 
/ | 9. Amomum GraNa Parapist. Grana faradisi. Brem. La Gi 
By Smell sligtitly aromatic ; taste acrid ; effects stirnulating. — 


10. Amyepatus Nana. Nuclei. Ross. 
No smell ; bitterish taste; a substitute for sweet almonds. 


11. AmyGpatus Persica. Flores. Van M. La G, 

Aromatic ; bitter ; laxative. aaiel 

12. ANAGALLIS ARVENSIS. . Anagallis. Herba. Aust. prov. 
Brem. Ross. Bor. 

No smell ; taste at first herbaceous, afterwards bitter, and somewhat 
acrid. 

13. ANDROMEDA Mariana. Coxe. 

‘Probably poisonods; used in decoction as a wash for the ground 
itch or toe itch of the slaves.in America. 


14. Anemone Prarensis. Pulsatile nigricantis herba. Ross. 


Aust. prov. Brem. 
Smell slight ; taste acrid, caustic, durable ; effects diuretic and sti- 


mulant. . 
15. ANEMONE Nemoaces: _ Ranunculi albi flores, et herba recens. 
Ross. 


Smeli slight ; taste seed : effects rabefacient and blistering. 


16. ANNONA TRILOBA. Fructus siccatus. Coxe. 
Purgative. sia 

~ V7. Antingninum Lryanria. Linaria. Aust. prov, Brem. Bor 
Smell 1 utinous 3 taste -bitterish ; effects diuretic, — 
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18 Apraxia Sprnosa. Cortex, bacca. Coxe. — 
Rheumatism, toothach ; acrid, stidorific, sialogogue. 


% 


19. Aratia NupicAauuis Radix. Coxe. 
Tonic ; a substitute for sarsaparilla. 


20. ARISTOLOCHIA CLEMATITIS. ° Aristolochia vulgaris. Radix. 
088. . 

Smell! Eau but heavy ; ; taste. bitter, durable ; effects diuretic, 
mmenayogue ae 









91. AristoLocHiA LonGa. Radix. La G. 


99- AnisrotocHiaA Rotunp. Radix. Brem. Bor. La G. 
Smell, taste, and effects similar to those of the preceding species. 


93. \RISTOLOCHI\ SipHO. Coxe. 
Substitute for snake-root. 


24. ArisfoLocHia TRILOB\TA. Stifites radix. Ross. 
Smell fragrant, strong; taste bitterish, corresponding with the 
smell; effect diaphoretic. 


25. ARTEMIsIa PONTICA. Absinthium fonticum; herba. Aust? 
Tov. 
Similar to A. absinthium, but etic: 


96 Anum Tripnyttum. Radix recens: Coxe. | 
Acrid ; expectorant 5 boiled in milk, in consumption ; ; as a poultice 
n tinea capitis. 


27. Asanum CanapdeEnsE. Succus foliorum’ expressus. Folium. 
oxe. : 
Emetic ; errhine. 


28. AscLtepras Decumpens. Radix: Coxe. 
Escharotic, cathartic, sudorific, diuretic. = _ 
29. AscLEPIiS VINCETOxICUM. Radix, La‘G. 
Stimulant, cordial ; diaphoretic. ! 


_ 30. Asparacus Sativa. Radix. LaG.' 
- Taste bitter-sweet ; mucilaginous ; thie imparting it its vel to 
he urine. 


X 


$1, Asptenrum ScoLopenprium. Folia.’ Van M. 
Sub-astringent. ) 

32. AstRiGsLus Exscapus. Radix. Ross. Aust: prov. Brem. 
No smell; taste bitterish and sub-astringent ; effects demulcent, 

and falsely supposed anti-syphilitic. 


33. Aurum. La G. 


$4. Bexiis Perennis. Flos. Folium. - Aust. prov. 
No smell ; taste slightly acrid. 


35. Beronica OrricinaLis. Folia. LaG. 
’ Aperitive. 


$6. Beruta atnus. Alni folia. Ross. 


No smell ; taste astringent and bitterish ; effects discutient‘and vul- 
aah \ 
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37. BismuTHiM, vulgo Marcasira- Bor. 
A. very brittle, fusible, and volatile metal, biel oxide uel specific 
effects in Gastrodynia. 


38. Bitumen AsPHsLTUM. meine Bor. 
A black triable bitumen, shining in its fracture. 
39. Botetus Laricts. Agaricus Albus. Agaricus chirurgorum, 
Brem. Aust. prov. Bor. Van M. La G: 1 
Taste nauseous and bitter ; effects emetic, cathartic, drastic. 
40 Boxetus Saticis. Bor, | 
An unequally porous fungus growing « on the willow, and fing 
an aromatic smell, especially after rain. , a 
41. Botus Atga. Aust. prov. 


42, Bot:s Armena. Aust. prov. Boni Van M. 
No smell,; adheres to the tongue; effects exsiccative. | 


43 Bor.co Orricinaits. Folia, flores. Wan M. La G. 
Saline ; aperitive. . 


44, Bos Tavaus. Lac vaccinum, Aust. ides ‘Gen. Bor. Vani 


N utritious ; demulcent. 


Serum lactis vaccini. Mar... 
Attenuant ; antiseptic. 
Saccharum lactis. Bor. 
Nutritious ; demulcent, ra hi 
Butyrum. Van M. 
Unctuous. ; 

Serum bovinum, Ross. Aust. cast, 

Unctuous, emollient. 

Fel taurz. Bor. Mar. Van M. 

Stomachic. . 

45. Brossica (Eruc+). | Erae semina... Ross. Bor. 

Smell heavy ; taste a! ; effects stimulant. 

46. BRUNELL > VuLearis. Folia. LaG. 

Vulnerary ; astringent... os 

47. Buson Maceponicum. Semina. La G. 

Acrtd, aromatic. ites 

48. Buctossum OrricinaLt. Folia, flores. La G. 

Demulcent. Linke | 

49. CALENDULA Gicintais Calendula. Aust. prov, Van M 
Taste bitterish. . 

60. Cannapis Sativa. Cannabis. Semina. Ross, Brem. Bor 

Van M. . 
ce weak ; taste mawkish ; effects emollient, anodyne. 
Carpuus Se Carduus Maria. Semen, Brem| 

: Paulave | , 
52, Carex AREN: RIA. Radix. Ruse Bor. Me 
Smell agreeable, but not strong; effects demulcent, resolvent, 


& 
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/ ; ‘ 

_ $3. Carina Acavtis. Carline, seu Cardopathie Radix. Bor. 
La G. 
Taste very acrid and bitter ; smell somewhat aromatic, but nau- 
seous. s : 

54, CARTHAMUS TINCTORIUS. Gran. La G, 

Cathartic. | . 

55. Cassia Marizanpica. Folia. Coxe. 

Purgative. 


«56. CERATONIA Sruiqua. Siligua dulcis. Ross. Aust. prov.. 
Brem. Bor. : 


No smell; taste sweet; effects edulcorant, expectorant. 
57. <HELIDONIUM Magus. Radix, herba recens. Ross. Aust- 


prov. Brem. 


Smeil heavy ; taste acrid, bitterish, durable ; effects acrid, purga- 


tive ; when dried, aperient, diuretic. 


58. Cumxoroprent AMBROSIOIDES. Chenopodit herba.  Brem: 


Bor. Van M. 


Smell arate, fragrant ; taste acrid, aromatic ; effects stimulant, 


carminative, anthelmintic. 


59. CHENoropium Borrys. Botrys vulgaris. Herba. Ross. 


Van M. 


Qualities and effects similar to, but stronger than those of the pre- 


ceding species. 


60. CHENopopIUM ANTHELMINTICUM. Succus expressus. Semen. 


Coxe. 


Smell strong ; taste aromatic, bitter, acrid; effects anthelmintic. 


G1. Curronia Ancutaris. Herba. Coxe. 
Bitter; tonic. 


62. CicHorium Intyzsus. Cichorit radix, herba. Ross. Aust. 
prov. ef cast. Brem. La G. Van M. Gen. Bor. Mar. , 


No smell; taste of the herb agreeably bitter, of the root intensely 


bitter ; effects aperient, tonic, diuretic, 


63. Cicuta Virosa. Herba. Bor. sa | pe 
Smell heavy ; narcotic, 3 


64. Ciematis Erecra. Flammule Jovis folia, flores. Ross. 


Axst. prov. Bor. Van M. 


Smell weak ; taste acrid, blistering; effects diuretic, sudorific. 
65. CLemMATis Crispa. Clematis viorna. Folia. Coxe. 
Acrid ; chronic rheumatism, palsy, old ulcers ; doses small. 


66. CLEoME DopECANDRA. Radix. Coxe. 
Fetid ; authelmintic. : 


67. Cotuser VirErA. La G. 


Nutritious. 
68. ConrervA Dicuotoma. Fucus helminthocorioe. Helmiutho- 


Smell marine, fetid 5 taste saline ; effects sueeatiees anthelmintic, Ae 
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| 69 ConVALLARIA Bia rae Litiorum.convallium flores. Bor. | 
Mons. La G. oo et 
Aromatic ; cephalic. 


’ 40, ConvoLvuLus AmEricANUs, Mechoacanha ; radix. Brem. 
La G. 
Taste at first wenn, then sub-acrid ; effect purgative, © 
71. ConvotvuLus Turpetuum. Radix. Wan M. 
Cathartic. 5 


72. ConyoLvuLus Panpuratus. Radix. Coxe. 
Purgati¥e ; and in calculous complaints. 


73. Corpia Myxa. SF rucius. La G. 
Pectoral. 


74. Cornus Ftoripa. Cortex. Coxe. 
Astringent, bitter ; intermittents, flatulent colic. 


> 75.,CORNUS SERICEA. Cortex: Coxe. 
Intermittents. | 
76. Cucumis Mero. Jfelo. Semen. Aust. prov. ; 
Emulsive. abn 


77. CucurBiTA Pero. Pefo. Semen. Aust, prov. Bor. 

. Emulsive. aot) et Murata 

78. Cycas Crrcinatis. Saga grana.. Ross. Brem, 

Amylaceous ; nutritious. : 

79. CynoGLossum OrricinaLe. Radix. Van M. La G. 

Astringent 3 inspissant. 

80. Cynomorium CoccinEuM. Sungus Melitensis. Ross. 

No smell ; taste styptic, bitterish, saline ; effects roborant, astringent, — 

81. Cytinus Hypocistis. Hypocistis. Succus inspissatus. Aust, 

prov. ny, ae 

Taste acrid, austere ; eff ct astringent. | f 

$2. Dictamnus Agus. Radix. Aust. prov. Brem. Bor. La G. | 
Smell fragrant; taste bitter, sub-aromatic ; effects tonic, anthel | 

mintic. ny 
83. DicitaLis Epictottis. Folia. Gen, 
An Italian substitute for the D. purpurea. ; 
84. Diospyros Virciniana. Cortex. fructus maturus. Coxe. ff 
Intermittents, ulcerous sore throats, worms. _ iy 
85. Dinca Patustris. Cortex recens. Coxe. 
Epispastic. Hie 
86. DRAcONTIUM Pertusum. Folia. Coxe. 
Anasarca3 diaphoretic, epispastic. 


87. EpIpENDRUM VANILLA. VF. anilla Dy Ross. Van M. 
La G. ilies 
Smell fragrant, balsamic ; taste aromatic, sub-acid, unctuous : ef-- 
_ fects heating, diuretic. - ; 


88. ERIGERON PHILADELPHICUM. Coxe. . 
Gout, gravel, emmenagogue, diuretic, sudorific.. 





$ 
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. 89. Exyncrum Camprstre.' Radix. LaG. 
_ Aperitive; diuretic. Wi fea is at 
90 Eryncium Aquaticum Coxe. 
91. Erystmum OFFictnaLe. Erysimum | Weise. Brem. Lia G. 
Taste acrid ; effects astringent, diuretic. , 
92. Evpatorium Cannapinum. Folia. Van M. ; 
, Smell, acrid, penetrating ; taste intensely bitter ; diuretic; emetic ; 
‘cathartic. e, a 
93. EupaAToRIUM PERFOLIATUM lores, folia. Coxe. 
Bitter, sudorific; emetic ; intermittents, fevers. 
94, Evpnorsia OrricinaLis. Euphorbii Gummi. Ross. Aust. 
| prov. Bor. Van M. 
No smell; taste, at first none, then pungent, burning ; ; effects acrid, 
drastic. 
95. Evpuorpia IpecacuanHa. Radix. ~Coxe. 
Py ‘metic. . 
96. Evrurasia Orricinatis. Herba. Van M. La G. 
Ophthalmic. 
97. Facara Octanpra, Tacamahaca. Gummi-resina. Ross: 
Bor. 


Smell Fresertints like iadendet ; taste bitterish, nauseous ; effects to~ 
nic, stimulant. 


98. Ficus Inpica Rewiciosa. Lacce Gummi. Ross. Brem. Bor. 
Resinous. . ‘il 
99. Formica Rura. JFormice cum acervo. Ross. Btem. Bor. 

- Qualities and effects depend on the little acetous acid they contain. 


100. Fracaria.Vesca. Radix. Van M.- 
Refrigerant ; diuretic. 


-/ 101. Frasera Carotinensis. Radix. Coxe. 
A substitute for gentian. . 
©1102. Gapus Lota. Mustela fuviatilis.  Liquamen hepatis. 
‘Aust. prov. : 
_. Nauseous; diuretic, cathartic ; chronic rheumatism, | 


108. GaLeca Vireintzna. Radix. ‘Coxe. 
Anthelmiatic. 


104. Gentiana Pannonica. Gentiana. Radix. Aust. prov. et 
@ast. 
: Qualities and effects the same as those at the gentiana lutea. 
105. Geranium MacuLtatum. Radix, Coxe. 
‘Cholera infantum, syphilis. 
106. Geum Rivate. Get palustris radix. Ross. 
Smell weak ; taste styptic, austere ; effects tonic, astringent, feb- 
tifuge. | 


107. Geum Urganum. Caryoph hyllate radix. Ross. Aust. prov, ty’ 
Brem. Bor. La G. ‘ 
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Smell caryophyllaceous, lost by drying ; taste styptic, bitter; ef- 
fects tonic, astringent, febrifuge ; said to be an excellent substitute for 
Peruvian bark. | ‘ 

108. Guscoma Heprracea. Sfedera terrestris. Herba. Aust. §! 
prov. Brem. Bor. Van M. La G. ; ' 


Taste bitterish, sub-acrid ; effects expectorant, roborant, — =» 


» er 
. oe 


109. Grycyrruiza Ecuinata. Liguiritia, radix. Bor. | 
_A Russian substitute for the G. glabra. | . | 


110. GuaLtHerra Procumpens. Coxe. | 
Stimulant, anodyne ; asthma. | 


411. Gurtanpina Morinca. Nuces Behen. Bor. | | 1 

>. + Oily. i HTS, OE | 

312. Hepera HE ix. Gummi-resina. yay. . | F 
Agglutinant. , | 

113. Hevcnera Americana. Radix. Coxe. ee" | 


Astringent; wounds, ulcers, cancers. 


114. Humuxtus Luruxus. Lupuli strobuli. Bor. La G. 
Agreeably bitter ; anodyne, diuretic, resolvent, , . 


115. Hyprastis Canapensis. Radix. Coxe. © 

Bitter, strong narcotic smell ; tonic, ophthalmia, cancer. 

116. Hypericum QuaDRANGULARE. Hypericum. Flores. Brem. 

Smell agreeable ; taste bitterish, sub-astringent ; balsamic ; effects 
tulnerary. 

117. Inex Aquirotium. Aguifolii folia. : Ridhe afta 

No smell ; taste astringent ; effects febrifuge, antiarthritic. 

118. Intictum ANniIsatuM. Anisatum stellatum. Fructus. ripe! 
prov. Brem. Ross. Bor. Van M. La G, 

Smell aromatic 3 taste agreeable, like anise ; pee peatorels Cars 
minative, diuretic. 

119. ImpERaTtorIaA OstRuTHIUM. Imperatoriae radix. Ross, 
Aust. prov. a 
Smell aromatic; taste warm, pungent, very durable; effects stimu- 

lant, carminative, dor ihe, diuretic. 

120. Iris VERSICOLOR ET VERNa. Coxe. 

Cathartic. 
121. Jasminum OFFIcINALE. Jasmini Mone, Ross. Brem. 
Smell fragrant ; taste bitterish ; used as a perfume, 
122. JuGLAns Cinerea. Cortex interior. Coxe. 
Epispastic ; cathartic. 
123. Karmra Latirouia. Folia. Coxe. 

Narcotic, tinea capitis, herpes, psora, syphilis, 

124. Lactuca Sativa. Folia. La G. 

Refreshing ; anodyne. 


125. Lamium Atgum. Flores, Van M, La G. 
Astringent ; tonic. . | i 
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196; Laurus Pecuurmm. Fuéa. Van M. 

Bitter, aromatic ; stimulant, stomachic, | 

“127. Lepum Paxustre. Rorismarini sylvestris herba. Ross, 
‘Abst prov. Bor. - 

Smell heavy, sub-aromatic ; taste bitterish, sub-astringent}; effects 
resolvent, diuretic. Tat 

128 Lepipium Sativum. Folia, semina. La G.| 

Antiscorbutic, aperitive, diuretic. 

429, Licnzen PuLmonAnivs. La G. 

Taste saline, bitter; pectoral. | 

130. Lacusticum Lrvisticum. Levistict herba, radix, semen, 
Ross. Aust. prov. Brem. Bor. 

Smell unpleasant’; taste see, aromatic ; effects stimulant, carmi- 
native, sudorific. é 

131. LiquipAMBAR STYRAcIFLUUM. Styrax liquida. Balsa- 
mum Aust. prov. Bor. Van M. La G, 

Smell fragrant ; taste acrid, aromatic; effects stimulating, heating, 

132. LiquipAMBAR ASPLENIFOLIUM. Coxe. 

Diarrhea, szemorrhagy. 

133. LirionDENDRON TULIPIFERA. Cortex. Coxe. 

Intermittents, gout, rheumatism. 

134. Lonicera Dizrvitta. Diervilla stipites. Ross. 

Taste and smell nauseous , effects antivenereal. 


135 Loprziana. Radix. Van M. 
Syphilis. 


136. Lorantuus Evropaus. Viscum i a lignum. Aust. 
prov. 
nauseous ; taste astringent, mucilaginous ; ; effects tonic, 
37. Lupinus iitpus. Farina. Gen. 
ilar bitter. 
138: Lycoprrpon Bovista. Ross. 
No taste or smell , effects mechanical, suppression of hemorthagy. 


139. Lycopoprum CLavatum. Lycopodii semen. Ross. Brem, 
Bor. La G 


No taste or smell ; effects absorbent. 

140. LyrHrum SALICARIA. Lysimachia purpurea. Ferba. 
Brem  Salicaria. Aust. prov. 

No smell; taste sub-astringent ; effects astringent, tonic. 

141. Lyrra virrata. Coxe. 
~ Epispastic. 


142. Marva Rotunpirouia. Folia et flores. Gen. 
Demulcent 


143, ManGANnesium. Manganesium oxidatum nativum. Bor. 
Magnesia nigra. Ross. Magnesia vitrariorum. Aust. prov. 


__ Used for the production of oxygen gas, oxymuriatic acid, and some 
ether chemical preparations., 


. 
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144. Mananta GALANGA. & Galange radix. mua Aust. cha 
Brem. Bor. Van M. La G.. _ 

Smell fragrant ; taste aromatic, pungent, biting 5 . li ete stomachicy 
heating. 
~ 145. Maranta Arunpinacea, Radix. ‘Coxe. 

Amylaceous, nutritive. : 


146. Matricaria CHAMOMILLA. - V. Mons. > Chamomille vul- 
garis flores, herba. Ross. Aust. prov. et cast. Brem. Bor. Mar. i 
Smell strong ; taste bitter, warmish; effects Lamhe, discutient 5 s 
substitute for chamomile. 


_ 147. Marricarta Partuenium. Matricaria, Flos, herba. Aust. 

prov. Bor. Van M. La G. i 
Smell nauseous ; taste bitter; effects stomachic, . sad i 
148. Meprora Virciniana. Radix. Coxe. 
Diuretic ; dropsies. . ° 
149. Mevia AzEpARACH. Radicis cortex. Coxe. 
Aathelmintic ; lumbrici, tenia, tinea capitis. - 
150. ME tissa CALAMINTHA. Folia. La G. 
Anti-hysteric. ® 


Rs 151. Mutoz ProscaraBzus. ‘Aust prov. Melvé majalis. Brem> — 
Permis majalis. Toss: Bor. ! | 
fey smell; taste acrid ; effects stimulating, diuretic, caustic. — | 
152. Mentua Crisea. Herba, Ross. Aust. prov. Brem. Gen. 
Mar. Van M. ! ; 


‘Smell fragrant, strong; taste warm, aromatic; slightly bitter ; ek 
fects rcualvent, stomachic, carminative. 


153. MentHa Aquatica. Mentha rubra. Oleum distillatum. 
Aust. cast. j 

Similar to the former. 
154. Mercurialis Annua. Herba, Van M. La G. 

Purgative. 

155. Mimosa SENEGAL. Arabicum gummi. Brem. 

Supposed to produce the finest gum-arabic. risa 

156. Myrozoranus Cirrina. Cortex fructuum.  Terminalig 
species ?, Aust. prov. 

Taste astringent ; eff-cts eaneene | 

157. Narcissus PsEupo-NARCISSUS. Tits ~ Van M. 

Fragrant ; antispasmodic, __ 

158. Nicetta Sativa. Nigella. Semen. ay io G. 

Smell fragrant ; taste acrid, aromatic ; effects stimulating, errhine, 

sialogogue, Se lanane 


159. Nympn@a Lutes. Radix. LaG. 
Demulcent. 


160. Octuum pie y Van M,. Basilice Si Bor. 
Smell fragrant ; expectorant. 
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161. Ononts Spinosa. | Ononis radix. ake prov. Mar. 
- No smell ; taste sweetish; effects diuretic. ° 


~ 162. ONoPorDIUM ACANTHIUM. — Cardui tomentosi herba recens. 

Ross. y 
No smell ; taste bitterish ; effects specific, the cure of cancerous ¢ 
affections. 


163. .Orcuis..Mascuta, Morro Minrraris, »Macunata,-Py- 
RAMIDALIS, et I Latirouia. Salep, Satyrium. Radix. ixoss. Aust.” 
prov. cf cast. Grem: Bor. Van M.. 

_ Taste amylaceous ; ; effects nutritious. 


164. Ornicanum.~ Dictamnus. »Dictamaus creticuss.  Herba. 

‘Brem. ~ 
Smell slight, aromatic ; taste aromatic ; eff-cts eo. 

165. OROBANCHE VIRGINIANA Radix. Coxe. 

_ Nauseous bitter, astringent ; dysentery, obstioate ulcers, cancer. 
166. Oryza saTIVA. Oryz@ semen decorticatum, Ress: Van Mi 
Taste farinaceous; effects nutritious, astringent, 

167. Pxonza OFFICINALIS. Péonia radix:. Koss. Brem. Bor, 

La G. ! 

Smell unpleasant ; taste at first. sweetish, thendisagreeably bitter ; 
effects antispasmodic, : side 

168. PHELLANDRIUM A eo Semen. Ross..: Lanicelum | j 
aquaticum. Brem, Bor. | | 9 | 

_ Smell heavy ;. taste aromatic, My ; effects stimulating, resolvent. 


169. Puanix DacTYLIFERA. Fructus. Van M. La G. 
Demulcent. °' eKits : 
170. PHospHoRUS. Coxe, 

Tonic ; poisonous ; burning. 
171. PuysaLis ALKEKENGI.. Bacca. Van M. La’G. 
Diuretic. 


172. PuyroLacca DEcANDRA. Phytolacce herba recens, radix. 
Ross, ah 


No smell; taste acrid, corrosive ; effects corrosive in cancer, 


173. PIMPINELLA SAXIFRAGA. | ig oil albe radix. Ross. 
Aust. prov. Brem. Bor. La G 

Smell fragrant ; taste warm, acrid ; effects stomachic, diaphoretic, 
diuretic. ake 

474. Prsus Prnea. Pious Saliva! “Nucla Aust prov. 

Taste sweet, bland ; effects nutritious. y exG , 


175. Pisracta VERA. Fructus. La G. 
Nourishing ; analeptic. 


176. Prantaco Mepia. Plantago. Herba. Aust. prov. 
Taste sub-astringent ; effects astringent, ue 


177. Puantaco Psyiiium et Cynops. Psyllii semen. Ross. Bor. 
‘Taste nauseous, mucilaginous, then acrid ; effects relaxant. 


i 178. PopOPHYLLUM PELTATUM, Radi, Coxe, 
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f Purgative, anthelmintic: dose 20 me ; ria ar aS fruit 
| esculrnt. 
: 179. Porycata Amara. Herba, radix. Ross. Bresto Gen. Bér. 
Van M. st 
) No smell ; taste bitter, acidulous, mucaginous ; effects deine lost, 
) roborant te 
180. Poryeara Vuuearis. Polygala. Radix. Aust. prov. 
Mar. ene 
Taste sweetish, bitter ; effects tonic, expectorant 5 substitute for 
seneka. ; | aul 


181. Porypoptum VULGARE. Polypodii radix.’ Ross. Aust. 
prov. Brem. Bor. & 

Taste at first sweet, then nauseous, bitter, and: astringent ; ; ae 
demulcent, resolvent. ‘ye > 


182. Porunus’ BALSAMIFERA. Tinta Cena, 
Ross. Van Mii sass 

Smell fragrant ; taste nauseous, bitterish ;' effects. stimulant, tonic. 
183. PopuLtus Niegka. Gemme. Van M. 

Emollient, soporiferous. 

184. Poputus TREMULA. Cortex, Coxe. 

Tonic, stomachic ; intermittents. 

185. Prinos Verticintatus. Cortex. Coxe.) 

Astringent, bitter, pungent ; tonic, intermittents. 


186, Prunus Crerasus. Cerasorum rubrorum acidorum fructus 
Ross. Brem. Bor, ; 
Taste acidulous, sweetish ; effects refrigerating, antiseptic. 
Cerasorum nigrorum aqua. f\ust. prov. 
Narcotic. . 
187. Prunus Lavuro-cerasus. Lauro-cerasi folia. oss. Brem. 
Bor. | 
Smell fragrant ; taste bitter like that of bitter almonds ; effects . 
highly deleterious, narcotic, resolvent, diuretic. 
188. Prunus Vireaintana Cortex. Coxe. 6s fay | 
Bitter, astringent, aromatic, narcotic H tonic, anthelmintic. 


189. Preris Aquitina§ Filic's feming radix. Ross. - 
Smell nauseous ¢ taste viscid, bitterish ; effects; anthelaunt i. , 


790. Putmonarta Gere site. Folia. LaG. + 
Antiphthrsical. aut) cee 
191. Pyrora UmBreLhata. Folia. ‘Coxe. 9 . 
Astringent, stimulant, epispastic ; tonic ; diuretic,,. 
192. Pyrus Matus. Poma acidula. Bor. Van M. ~ 


{ 


Acidulous. 

193. Rana Escutenta. La G. | 

Nutritious. ‘irrretd ODATHAL ‘‘ 
194. Ranunctius SCEEERW? UR: Herba. Coxee \ 


Acrid; epispastic, 























| 195. Ruamwyvs Zizyenvus. Fructus. Van M. 
Lubricant ; expectorant. | 
196. Rueum Ruaponticum. Radix, La Gs 
| Astringent. ; | 
| 197. Ruopenpron Maximum. Folia. Coxe. 
Poisonous ; chronic rheumatism. | 
| 198. Rusus Articus. Bacce. Ross. La G. : 
} Smell fragrant ; taste acidulous, vinous; effects refrigerant 5 antis, 
scorbutic. Similar properties are possessed by the fruits of the rubus 
Bedeus, casius, fructicosus, chamemorus. 
| 199. Rumex Acutus. Lapathum acutum. Radix. Aust. prove 
|Brem. Bor. Mar. Van M. La G 
| ‘Taste bitterish, acidulous ; effects astringent. : 
200. Sacus Farinaria. Medulla. Van M. 
Nutritious. ns , 
901. Satvia ene Saale Folia. La G. 
Astringent, tonic. } 
| 202. Sampucus Esunus. Ebulus. Radix. Aust. prov. 
| Smell fetid ; taste nauseous, bitty acrid ; effects drastic, cathartic, 
#emetic, narcotic. 
| 203.. SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS. Semen, radix, succus mapwed int, 
pCoxe. : 
| Emetic, purgative, expectorant, narcotic, acrid, tonic. 
904. SanicuLa Euvropma. Folia. La G. 
Harsh, herbaceous taste. 
| 205. Saponaria OFFICINALIS. Safonarie radix. Ross. Aust. 
prov. ef cast. Brem. Bor. Mar. Van M. La G. 
| No smell; taste slightly sweet, bitter, and glutinous 5 effects de- 
tergent. | 
206. ScABIOSA Succrsa. Radix. LaG. 
_Alexipharmic. donhsis 
|. 207. Scapiosa Arvensis.  Scabiosa. + Folium. yAust. prov. 
Van M. 
Taste slightly bitter; effects expectorant, vulnerary, 
| 208. Scanpix Cererotium. Cerefolit herba, succus. Brem. 
suAust. prov. 
| Smell weak, balsamic; taste aromatic, balsamic; effects aperienty 
Bpectoral, diuretic. 


. (Bor. 4 LS) 


Taste sweetish ; effects aperient, demulcent. 


| 210. Sxcare CEREALE. Secalis farina, Aust. prov. Gen: 
fvan M. 
5 §6©' Taste farinaceous ; effects ntritious. 


211. Sempervivum Tecrorum. Sedi majoris folia ovirentiar 
Ross, Aust. prov, Brem. | 
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209. ScorZONERA HIsPANICA. Wovatears Radix, £Aust. prov. 
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Smell weak ; taste sub-acrid, slightly syptits effects poke | 
astringent, ~_ 3 A 
212. Senecio Jaconza. Herba. Van M. . . at 

_Anthelmintic. : fade 


213, Sepia Ocroropa. Sefie.os. Brem... .  .. 4 © 

_A carbonate of lime agglutinated. by animal gluten. . ti 
214. Strenz Virernica. Radix. Coxe, . : 

_ Anthelmintic. . 

215. Sium Sisanum. Ginseng. Radix. 
Bitter sweet, tonic. . AMO) spelt at vot 
216. Smitax CHiwa. Chine radix. Aust. prov. Brens. | 
No smell; taste ‘mucilagiuous ; effects sudorific, antivenereal. 
217. Sovranum Nicrum: ° Herba. Bor. Van M. Mar. 
Smeli nauseous ; effects cinretic, narcotic. } 
218. Spicetia ANTHELMIA.  Herba cum radice. - Ross. Brem. 
Taste and smell fetid ; effects narcotic, purgativey anthelmintic. 


2°9. SpIRuA TRIFOLIATA. Radix. Coxe. 


Emetic.: ) 

220. StRYCHNOS NUx Vomica. Nux vomica. Bor. Van M. 
La G. | 

No smell; taste intensely bitter ; effects tonic, ised daliahan deter 
ous. 

221. Sympnitum OrricinaLe. Van M.: La G. Symphiti radix, 
Ross. Consolida major Aust. prov. Brem.- ‘ 


No smell; taste mucilaginous ; effects emollient, inspissant. 

222 Yerstupo Frrox, &c. La G. 
Nutritious. | 
293 ;EuCcRIUM CHAM#PITYS. Chirp bal Ross. 

Smell fragrant ; taste bitter and aromatic ; effects tonic. 
294. Turoproma Cicdo. -Van'M. La‘G. Cacao. Niicleys. 


Oleum. Ross. Aust. prov. Brem. Bor. 

Little smell; taste pleasant’ and oily, very slightly astringevt and 
bitterish ; effects nutritious. CF bland, sweetish ; ; — emollient, 
lubricating: 1 

225, THymus SuRPYELUM. ‘Serpylli Jebel 2 ines Aust. pig 
Brem. Bor. La G. 

Smell fragrant ;\ taste dromatic, bitterish:; Sloctet stimulant, dik 
retic, emmenagogue. . 

226. Tuymus Vutcaris. Thymi herbao Ross: ‘Bean La G. | 

Smell fragrant; taste warm, oe so effects stimulant, | 
diuretic, emmenagogue. . 

227. Tiria Evropma. Flores, Saas M. re G. | 

Fragrant ; anodyne. , il | 

228. Trirrotium Metizotus Orricinsuis.' Meliloti herba cunt 

frvibus.. Ross. Aust. prov. Brem. Bor. Van M. {ff 


~ 


Smell fragrant ; taste Delgecctes bitterish ; sflecte discutient. 


¥ Pate. * 
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229. TriosteuM Prrrotiatum. Radicis cortex. Coxe, 
Diuretic, cathartic, emetic. 


230. TritIcuM REPENS. Van M. La G. aes radix. Ross, 
Aust. prov. ef cast.. Brem. Gen. Bor. 9. | a4 
Smell herbaceous; taste sweetish ; effects. hae: Teimilecnt 


231. Utmus Americana. Cortex. Coxe. ~ 
~ Esculent, emollient. 


232. Vaccinium MyrriLius Myriilli bacce. Ross. Aust. prov. 
_ Nosmell; taste ee ai sub-astrin gent ; effects Tefrigerant, astrin: 
p ent. / ~ 


233. Vaccinium Oxycoccos.. Oxycocct bacce. Ross. 
Taste acidulous ; effects, refrigerant. 


934. Vaccinium Vitis Ip&a. Vitis a. bacce folta. 
Taste acidulous ; effects refrigerant, antiseptic. 


/ 


935. VeRatRUM SaBaDILLA- Van M. Sabidille semen. Ross. 
Aust. prov. ef cast. Brem. Bor. Mar. La G. 
Taste very bitter, acrid, and caustic; effects stimulant, drastic, 
cathartic, anthelmintic, errhine. 
236. Veratrum Lutrcum. Radix. Coxe. AG 
*Pungent, narcotic, bitter; tonic, anthelmintic. 
_ 937. Versascum Tuapsus. Van M. La G.- Kerbasci fiores, 
ola. Ross. Aust. prov. Brem, Bor. Mar. 
Taste of the leaves herbaceous, bitterish ; effects aolleae discus 
tient ; smell of the flowers sweet ; taste sweet ; effects pectoral. 
-938. Versena Orricinaris. Folia. La.G. 
~ Vulaerary. . 
939. Veronica OrricinaLis. Folia. Van M La G. 
Vulnerary ; pectoral. : sike. 3 
240. Vicia Fara. Faba. . Semen. Aust. eae 
"Taste &arinaceous ; effects. nitritious: ropes ey rece} 
241, Viota Tricotor. Herba.’ Ross. Aaa, prov. Jacea Herba. 
Brem. Gor. Mar. Van M. 
Smell agreeable ; taste mucilaginous, bitterish; effects anodyne, 
249, Viscum Atsum. Bor. LaG: od seh 
Glutinous ; specific ; anti-paralytic ; antieepileptic. 
243. Viris ViniFera Apyrena. Passule minores. Ross. Brem. 
Taste sweet, acidulous ; effects refrigerant, demulcent, lubricating, 
944. ZaxntHorniza ApiuroLia.: Radix, ‘Coxe. 
Bitter ; tonic. : 
245. ZaANTHOXYLUM CLAVA Hercurts. Cortex. Coxe. 
Stimulant, sialogogue ; rheumatism, toothach. 
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List of Animals which furnish Articles of the Materia Medica, 0 ar-) 
ranged according to Cuvier's aie | 


MAMMALIA, 


~ Ropentia: Castor fiber. 


Pacuypermata. Sus scrofa. 

RUMINANTIA. Moschus moschiferus. 
Cervus elaphus. 
Ovis aries. , ( 
Bos taurus. 


CETACEA. Physeter macrocephalus.. 
AYES. 
GALLING. Phasianus gallus. 
ANSERES. Anas anser. 
PISCES. 


CHONDROPTERGYGII. Acipenser sturio, stellatus, huso, ruthenus. 


CRUSTACEA 
CANCERES. Cancer pagurus, astacus, 
INSECTA. 
CoLEOPTERA: Lytta vesicatoria. ( Meloe vesicatorius.) 


Meloe proscarabzus. 


| HyMenorrera. Cyneps querci folii.. 


Apis mellifera. 

Formica rufa. 
HEMIPTFRA, Coccus cacti. 
GNaTHaPTERA. Oniscus asellus. 


4 


MOLUSCA. 
CerHaLopopa. Sepia Officinalis. 
ACEPHALA. Ostrea edulis. 

VERMES. 


Hirudo medicinalis. 


; 


§ 

j 

ft 

ZOOPHYTA. 


CERATOPH Iva. Gorgonia nobilis. (Isis nobilis. ‘A 
SPONGIA. Spongia officinalis. . 
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No. III. 


Linnean System. 


(iE MON ANDRIA: 
Ord. Monocyn1a. Kempferia. 
Curcuma. 
Amomum. 
Costus. 
Maranta. 
Lopezia. 





Cl. 11. DIANDRIA. 
Ord. Monocynia. Olea. 
Veronica. 
Gratiola. 
Verbena. 
Rosmarinus: 
iN Salvia. 
Ord. Tricynia. Piper. 


Cl, Il. TRIANDRIA.- 

Ord. Monocynia. Valeriana. 

Crocus. 

Tris. 

Ord. Dieynia. Saccharum. 
Avena. 
Secale. 
Triticum. 

‘Hordeum. 


Ord. Dicynia. 


Cl. 1V. TETRANDRIA. 
Ord. MonoexniA. Scabiosa. 
Plantago. 
Penza. 
Rubia. - 
_ Fagara. 
Santalum. 
Alchemilla. 
Dorstenia. 
Ord. Dicyntra. Cuscuta. 


Cl, V. PENTANDRIA. 
Ord. Moxocyn1a. Pulmonaria. 
; Symphitum. 

Borago. 
Cynoglossum., 

Anagallis. 


Spigelia. 


EKe2 ‘ 


Anchusa. | Ord. Tricyn TA. 
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List of the Genera of Medician! Plants, arranged < accor ding to the 


Ord, Monoeyn1A. Convolvulus: 


Datura. 
Hyosciamus. 
Nicotiana. 
Verbascum. 
Chironia. 
Cordia. 
Strychnos, 
Capsicum. 
Solanum. 


Physalis. 


_Atropa. 


Cinchona. 


Lobelia. 


_ Psychotria. 


Cephaéiis, 


Lonicera. 


_ Rhamnus? 


Vitis; 
Viola. 
Ribes. 


» Hedera. 


Gentiana. 
Chenopodium 


Ulmus. 


Eryngium. 
Sanicula. 
Daucus. 
Conium. 
Sium. 
Cuminum. 
Ferula. 
Bubon. 
Angelica. 
Coriandrum. 
Phellandrium 
Imperatoria. 
Cicuta. 
Carum. 
Pastinaca.. 
Anethum. 
Apium. 
Pimpinella. 
Sambucus. 


» Rhus. 
Menyanthes. Ord. PENTAGYNIA. Linum, 
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‘Cl. XI. DODECANDRIA. 


Cl. VI. HEXANDRIA. 


Ord. MonoGyYNIA. 


Loranthus. 


_- Berberis. 


~ Narcissus. 


. Ord. Dicynta. 
Ord. Tricynra. 


Ord, TRIGYNIA. 


Ord. Monoeynia. 
Ord. TRIGYNIA. 


ay a 


Ord. Dieynia. 


Ord. DEcAGYNIA, 





Ord, PENTAGYNIA. 


Allium, — 
Aloe: 
Convallaria. 
Dracena. 
Scilla. 
Asparagus. 
Lilium. 
Acorus. 
Calamus, 
Oryza. 
Colchicum. 
Rumex. 


: nh P Da 
Cl. VI. HEPTANDRIA. 
Ord. MonoeyniA. /Esculus. 


Cl. VIII. OCTANDRIA. 
Ord. Monoeynia. Amyris. 


Vaccinium. 
Daphne. 
‘Coccoloba. 


Polygonum. 


Cl, IX. ENNEANDRIA. 
» Laurus. 


Rheum. 


>.» Cl.X{DECANDRIA. 
Ord. AMONDES NEA Myroxylon. 


Toluifera. 
Cassia. 
Guilandina. 


Dictamnus. © 
Hematoxylon. 


Swietenia. 
Guajacum. 
Ruta. 
Quassia. 
Ledum. 


Rhododendron 


Arbutus. 
Styrax. 
Copaifera. 
Saponaria. 
Dianthus. 
Oxalis. 


‘Phytolacca. 


‘Ord. Digynra. 


Ord. TRIGyNIA. 
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Ord. Monocynia. Asarum, - 


Garcinia. 


Canella. 


Portulaca. 
Lythrum. 
Agrimonia, 


Euphorbia. 


Cl. XU. ICOSANDRIA. 


Ord. Monoeynia. 


Cactus. 
_ Eugenia. 
Myrtus. 


..Puniea. 


Eucalyptus. 
Amygdalus. 


Prunus. 


Ord. regis GYNIA. Pyrus. 


Ord. PoLyGyniA. 


Rosai 
Rubus. | 
Tormentilla. 
Fragaria. 


~ Potentilla. 
3 Geum. 


‘Cl XIil. POLYANDRIA. 
Ord. Monocynta. Papaver. 


Ord. DiGyNIA. 
Ord. T'RIGYNIA. 


Chelidonium. 
Cistus. 
Tilea. 
Nymphea. 
Peonia. 


* Delphinium. 


Aconitum. | 


Ord. TEerraGyniA. Wintera. 
Ord. Pentracynta. Nigella. 


Ord. PoLyGyNIA. 


Clematis. 


Helleborus. 


ChXIVi.DIDYNAMIA, 
Ord. GyMNOSPERMIA, Glecoma. 


& 


Hyssopus. 
Mentha. 
Lavandula. © 
‘Teucrium. 


. Lamium. 


Satureja. 
Marrubium. 
Thymus. |’ 
Ocimum. 
Origanum. 
Melissa. 
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Ord, Axorospenstia. Euphrasia. | 


Scrophularia. 
Digitalis. 


Cl. XV. TETRANDYNAMIA. 
Ord. SiticuLos@. Cochlearia. 
Lepidium. 
Raphanus. 
Cardamine. 
Sinapis. 
Sisymbrium. 


Cl. XVI. MONADELPHIA. 
Ord. TrianpriA. Tamarindus. 
Ord. Potyanpria. Malva. 

Althea. 

Cl. XVII. DIADELPHIA, 
Ord. Hexanpria. Fumaria, 
Ord. Octanpria. Polygala. 
Ord. DECANDRIA. Pterocarpus, 

i Spartium, 

wie Genista. 

Lupinus. 

Dolichos. 
Astragalus, 

Trifolium. 
Glycyrrhiza. 

_ Geoffroya. 
Trigonella. 


FO), XVIII, POLYADELPHIA, 
Ord. Decanpria. Theobrama. 
Ord. TcosAnpriA. Citrus. 
Ord. PoLYANpRIA. Melaleuca. 

: Hypericum. 


CL XIX. SYNGENESIA. 

Ord. Potycamia mQuauis. 
Cichoreum. 
Scorzonera. 
Leontodon. 
Lactuca. 
Carlina. 
Arctium. 

.  Carthamus. 
Cynara. 
Carduus. 

Ord. POLYGAMIA SUPERFLUA. 

Artemisia. 
/ ‘Tanacetum, 
fh Bellis. 
Matricaria, 
Airnica. 
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Ord. Diorcta. 


Ord. Por'yGaMia SUPERFLUA. 


Tnula. 

' Solidago. 
Senecio. 
Tussilago. 
Anthemis. 
Achillea. 
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Ord. PoLYGAMIA FRUSTRANEA, 


Centaurea. 


“Ord. PoLYGAMIA NECESSARIA, 


Calendula. 


Cl. XX. GYNANDRIA. .., 
Ord. Dranpria. Orchis. 

Epidendrum. 

Ord. Heese Aristolochia. 


‘Ord. DopecanpRiA. Cytinus. | 
Ord. Potyanpnia. Arum, 


cL. XXE. MONOECIA. 


} Ord. TLTRANDRIa. Betula. 


Morus. ’ 
Urtica. 


Ord. POLYANDRIA. Quercus. 


. Juglans. 


4 Liquidamber. 


| Ord. Mowa DELPHIA. Pinus. 


Ricinus. 
Croton. 


Ord. SynGENESIA. Momordica. - 


( Cucumis. 
Cucurbita. - 
Bryonta. 


Cl. XXII. DIOECIA, 
Ord. Dianpria. Salix. 
Ord. Terranpria. Viscum, 


Ord. Penrannrta. Pistacia, 


Cannabis. 

Humulus. 
Ord. Hexanporia. Smilax. 
Ord. OcranpDRia. Populus. 


Ord. Monapze ruta. Juniperus. | 


Cissampelos. 


Cl. XXIII. POLYGAMIA, © 


Ord. Monoscta... Veratum. 


Mimosa. 
Parietaria, 
Traxinus. 
Panax. 


»| Ord. Trionrcra. Ficus. |, 


Ceratonia 


5 


1 
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__ Cj). XXIV. CRYPTOGAMIA. Ord. F UNGI. Agaricus. | 
Ord. Frvicss. Poly podium. ' Boletus. 
fut, Adiantum. ; Lycoperon. 
Ord. Musci. _ Lycopodium. CL XXV. PALMA. | 
; Ord. ALG&. Lichen. Cocos. 
) Conferva. - Phenix. 
Sagus. 
—— 


Cl. IL STAMINA HYPOGYNIA, 
Ord. 1. PLUVIALES. 
2. Anoipex. Arum. 
Acorus. 
$. TYPHOIDE. 
4. CYPEROIDEX. 
5. GRAMINES. Saccharum. 
Lolium. 
Hordeum. 
Triticum, 
Secale. 
Avena. 
Oryza. 


Cl. HI. PERIGYNIA. 
Ord. 1. Parma. Calamus, 
Asreca, 
Cocos. 
Sagus. 
Phenix. | 





Cl. 1. ACOTYLEDONES. 
Ord. 1. Funer. Lycoperdon. 
Boletus. 
Agaricus. 
2. Aucz.  Conferva. 
Lichen, 
~ Plataphyllum. 
3. Hepaticd. 
4. Muscr. Lycopodium. 
; 5. Fitices. Polypodium. — 
. Pteris. 
Adiantum. 
Cycas. 
MONOCOTYLEDONES. 


List of Oficinal Genera, dvranged according to the Natural a 
of Jussieu, improved by Ventenat. 


Ord. 2. ASPARAGOIDES. 
Draczena. 
Asparagus._ 
Convallaria. 
3. SMILACES. Smilax, 
4. ToncacEe. Veratrum. 


Colchicum. 
5, ALISMOIDEE: 
6. Linacre. 
a. nachodctoideal 
Scilla. 
Allium. 
b. Gloriosz. 
Lilium. 
c. Aloidez. 
Pe eS 
7. NARCISSOIDE. 
. Narcissus. 
8. Inipez. Iris. 
Crocus. 


Ci, lV. EPIGYNIA. 
Ord, 1. SciraMINEz. 
2. DRYMYRHIZ2. 
Amomum. 
Kempferia, 
3. Oncuipe®. Orchis. 
Vanilla. 
4, HyprocuH 4 RIDE. 
DICOTYLEDONES, 
FLORES APETALIL 
Cl. V. EPIGYNIA. 
Ord, 1. ASAROIDER. 
Aristolochia. 
Asarum. 
Cytinus. 


| 





Part II. 


CL VI, PERIGYNIA, 
Ord. 1. Evrazacneipes, 
2. DaPHNorweEs. Daphne. 
3. Proreoipea, 
4, Lavainez. Laurus. 
Myristica. 
5. Poryconex. Coccoloba. 
Polygonum, 
- Rumex. 
Rheum. 
6. CHENOPODES. 
Phytolacca,. 
‘Chenopodium. 





Cl, VII. HYPOGYNIA. 

Ord. 1. AMARANTHOIDEA, 

2, PLANTAGINER. 
Plantago. 
Psyllium. 

3. Nycracinez. Mirabilis. 

4, PLUMBAGINE. 


B. MONOPETALIL 
Cl]. Vill, HYPOGYNIA. . 


rd. 1. PRIMULACEZ. 
2. OROBANCHOIDEX. 
3. RHINANTHOIDES. 
Polygala. 
Veronica. 
4, ACANTHOIDER. 
5. Livacea. Fraxinus. 
6. Tasminex. Olea. 
Y. Pyrenacez. 
8. Lasrara. Rosmarinus. 
Salvia. 
‘Feucrium. 
Hyssopus. 
Lavandula. 
Mentha. 
Glecoma. 
Marrubium. 
Origanum. 
Thymus. 
rahi Melissa. 
: Ocimum. 
9. Personara. Digitalis. 
Gratiola. 
| Hyosciamus. 
Nicotiana, 
Datura. 
Atropa. 
Solanum. 
Capsicum: 


10, SOLANER. 
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Ord. 11, Sesesrenz. Cordia. 
12. Borracines. Anchusa, 
13. ConvonvuLaces. 
: Convolvulus. 
14. PoL¥YMONACEA, 
15. Bicnones. 
16. GENTIANEA. : 
Menyanthes. 
Gentiana. 
Chironia, 
Spigelia. 
17. Apocineaz. Asclepias. 
18. HirosPegmaZ, 


Cl. KX. PERIGYNIA. 
Ord. 1, Epenacez. Styrax. 
2, RHODORACEZ. 
Rhododendron, 
Ledum. 
3, BicoRNEs. Arbutus, 
Vaccinium. 
4, CAMPANULACE®. 
Lobelia. 


Cl. %. EPIGYNIA, with United 
Anthere. 


Ord. 1, CicHoracez®, Lactuca, 
Taraxacum. 
Cichorium, 
Scolymus. 
2. CINAROCEPHALE. 
Cinara. 
Arctium, — 
Centaurea. 
3. CoRYMBIFERA, 
Anthemis. 
- Achillea. 
Solidago. 
Inula. . 
Tusailago, 
Arnica. 
Matricaria, - 
‘Tanacetum. 
Artemisia. 
Absinthium, 


Cl. XI, EPIGYNIA, with Distinct 
Anthere, 
Ord. 1. DipsAceE#. Valeriana. 
pi Runpacez. Galium. 
Rubia. 
Ginchona. 
\ Psychotria. 
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A ° Coffea. 
8. Carnirotacen. : 

aga * Diervilla. 

Ee SONS Sambucus. 
‘Cornus. 


aS 1S Bf edera, 


Cc. POLYPETALI. 
Cl. XI. EPIGYNIA. 


Ord. 1. ARALIACE®. Panax. 


2. UMBELLIFER. 
Pimpinella. 
Carum. 
Apium. 

2 Anethym. | 
‘ Pastinaca. — 
Imperatoria. 
Scandix. 
Coriandrum. 
- Phellandrium. 
Cuminum, 
Bubon. 
Sium. — 
__ Angelica. 
~. Ligusticum, 
_ Ferula. 
Cicuta, 
Daucus. 
Eryngium. 


Cl. XI. HYPOGYNIA., 
Ord. 1. RANUNCULACER. 
Clematis. 
Helleborus. 
. Delphiniurr. 
Aconitum. 
2. TuLirirer #- Iliicium. 
3. GLYPTOSPERMZ. 
4. MENISPERMOIDEZ. 
5. BERBERIDER. Berberis. 
6. SO ts 
Papaver. 
Chelidonium. 
Fumaria. 
7. Crucirerz. Raphanus, 
4 paps 
. Sisymbrium. 
el ‘ge , Cardamine, 
o _ . ,Cochlearia. 
Nasturtium, - 
. §, CAPPARIDER., 
9. SAPONACEA. 


4 [ae 


“ 


a 


Ord, 10. MALPicHIAcem. 4 


hee Gut TIFERz. * 
/ 


| Ord. 1. Portunaces. 


10. Rosacez. Malus 







‘Hippocastanum, | 
11. HyPERicoiwes. | 
"Hypericum. 


Mangostana, Red 
13. HespERIDEm. Citrus. 
14. MeLiacem. Canella. 
Swietenia. 
15. SARMENTACER. Vitis, | 
16.. GERANOIDER. Oxalis. — ‘ 
17. Matvacezm. Malva. 
ie Althea. 
Hibiscus. 
Theobroma. 
18. Tit1acrex. Tilia. 
19. CisroipE#. Cistus. 
Viola. 
20. Ruracem. Guaiacum. : | 
Ruta. ia 
ieiercnee: | 
21. CARYOPHYLLEE.. 
_ Dianthus. 
Linum. 


Cl. XIV. PERIGYNIA. al 


2: FICOIDER. iN 

3. SUCCULENT&:. Sedum. 

4. SAXIFRAGE.£. Ribes. 

5. CAcToIpE®. Cactus. — 

6. MELASTOMEE. -° 

7. CALYCANTHEME. 

8. EPILoBIANE. 
/9: MyYRTOIDEA. 

Bicalneae 

* Melaleuca. ~* 

Myrtus. 

- Eugenia. 

Caryophyllus, 

Punica. 


Perse) 
Cydonia. © 
Rosa. 
Alchemilla. 
_Tormentilla. ff 
Potentilla. 
Geum. 
Rubus. 
Cerasus. 
Prunus. 


aes aman ii 
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Ord, 10. Rosacex. D. APETALL Cl: XV. IDIOGY- 


Amygdalus, ~ NIA 
41. Licuminosz. Ord. 1. TirayMaLomnx.. 
Mimosa. Euphorbia 
ee -"Tamarindus, Clutia. 
Cassia. | vamRicwmug.% | 
Pe Moringa. Croton. : 
Hzmatoxylum. | 2: Cucursiraces. see 7 
Spartium. : Bryonia. ! 
Genista. a Elaterivm. ek 
Trigonella, - Momordica. . 
| Lupinus. | | Cucumis. 
. . Melilotus. Cucurbita. 
* Dolichos, 3. Urricra, Ficus. 
Astragalus. Dorstenia. 
‘ Glycyrrhiza. iu Urtiea, 
Dalbergia, Parietaria: 
Geofirea, _. Humulus. . 
Pterocarpus. Piper. 
Copaifera. : Morus. 
12, eae. 4, AMENTACER. Ulmus.. 
Rhus, . olin © 
i eeMy Tiss ne Populus. 
| Terebinthus, Paes Betula. 
Bursera. Quercus. 
Toluifera, i Liquidamber. 
Fagara. 5. Conirer = . Juniperus, 
vee Jugtans, Abie 
13. Ruamnowes. Pinus. y: 


Rhamnuss 
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No. IV. 


List of Substances belonging to the Minera, Kingdom, which 
are used in Medicine. , 


EARTHS. 
LIME. 
Carbonate of Lime. 
a. Chalk. 
&. Marble. 
BARYTA. 
Carbonate of baryta. 
Sulphate of baryta. 
ALUMINA, 
Bole. 


SALTS. 
Sulphate of magnesia. 
Super-sulphate of alumina and 
potass. 

Sulphate of iron. 

of copper. 

of zinc. 
Sub-borate of soda. 


Nitrate of potass. 


Muriate of soda; 


INFLAMMABLES. 
Naphtha. 


Bitumen. 


Amber. 


Sulphur. 


METALS, 
Silver. | 
Copper. 
Iron. 
Tin. i 
Lead. | 
Mercuty. 


Zinc. 


Antimony. | 
Arsenic. 
Bismuth. 





PART Il. 


—— 


Cuap. L—SULPHUR. 


‘SULPHUR SUBLIMATUM LoTUM. din. 
Washed Sublimed Sulphur. 









ake 

Sublimed sulphur, one pound ; 

Water, four pounds. 

il the sulphur for a little in the water, then pour off this 


ter: and, lastly, dry the sulphur. 


Dub. 


et warm water be poured upon sublimed sulphur, and the 

washing be repeated as long as the water, when poured off, 

_is impregnated with acid, which is known by means of lith- 
mus. Dry the sulphur on bibulous paper. | 


SuLPHUR LoTUM. Lond. 
Washed Sulphur. 


Take of 

Sublimed Sulphur, a pound. | 

Pour on boiling water, so that the acid, if there be any, may 
be entirely washed away ; then dry. 


As it is impossible to sublime sulphur in vessels perfectly 
void of air, a small portion of it is always acidified and con- 


acid in sulphur is always to be considered as an impurity, and 
must be removed by careful ablution. It is directed to be 
Kept in closed vessels, and Dr Powell says, that in an open 
drawer, its superior surface becomes manifestly acid; but 
when thoroughly washed, sublimed sulphur is not acted upon 
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water, and wash away all the acid by affusions of cold wa-— 


verted into sulphurous or sulphuric acid. The presence of 





& 
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by the atmosphere ; there is therefore no particular reason for 
preserving it from the action of the air; for if, on keeping, it 
become moist, it is because the sulphuric acid has not been 
ennirely washed away. 
SULPHUR PREcIPITATUM. Lond. 
Precipitated Sulphur. . 

Take of 7 ° ae 

Sublimed sulphur, one pound ; sialon vsiearoc Meas 

Fresh lime, three pounds. 
Boil the sulphur and lime together in water, then filter the 

liquor through paper, and drop into it as much muriatic acid 

as may be necessary to precipitate the sulphur. Lastly, wash 

this by repeatedly pouring upon it water till it becomes in- 

sipid. 


THIs process is a considerable improvement upon that in 
; the preceding Pharmacopeeia. A solution of sulphuret of lime 
is first prepared ; it is then decomposed. by muriatic acid; 
which unites with the lime, expels sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
and precipitates the sulphur, which is easily purified by ablu- 
tion from the very soluble muriate.of hime. 

Pr ecipitated sulphur, though much more expensive, does 
not differ, in its medical properties, from well-washed sub- 
limed sulphur. Its paler colour is owing to its more minute 
_ division, or, according to Dr Thomson, to the presence of a 
little water; but from either circumstance it derives no supe- 
riority to compensate for the trouble and disagreeableness of 
its preparation, unless its whiter colour be considered as an 
advantage'in the pr seeue of ointments, ys? 


coe POTASSZ. eee 
Sulphuret of Potuss. 
Take of 
Carbonate of potass, 
Sublimed sulphur, each eight ounces. 
'Triturate them well together, put them into a large doated 
~ erucible, fit a cover to it, and having applied live coals 
cautiously aroundiit, bring them at length to’a state of fu- 
sion. 
Break the crucible as soon as it has grown cold, take out the 
sulphuret, and keep it in a well-closed phial. 


i ‘ ’ Vik ‘ ; g / 
| i rie iow duonil.. 2 208019, Bh Ia 
Take of inigia siramntey alain te 
Washed sulphur, one ounce ; | : 
Sub-carbonate of potass, five ounces. 


wor 4 
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‘riturate Seems tells and place them i in a a covered crucible 
‘ over the fire until they: unite. HonoHly Yy9iny | 


‘ - ero. ~ 
’ 3% 1354 
4 , : HAS 


SutpHuretum kauri. Dub. 

git , Sulphurct ‘of Kale, : ou 

ly. Take of PENS ANE aah 
2 Betib-carbonate of 21 Aa a Ad Me 

~ Sublimed sulphur, each two ounees.. 

pe and put them: into a IOP: Fit a cover to it, pe eXx- 
_ pose them to a heat, gradually increased, until they unite. _ + 


be . 


P There exists a very st ong adinity between sulphur and 

/potass, but they must be united in a state of perfect dryness ; 

because, if any moisture be present, it is decomposed, and . 

falters the’ nature of the product. If potass be employed, Hi. ¥ 

will unite with the sulphur by simple trituration, and will ren- 

der one-third of its weight of sulphur soluble in water. If 

sub-carbonate of potass be used, ‘as directed by, the colleges, 

it. is necessary to bring the sulphur into.a.state of fusion 3 it Ny 

then acts upon the sub-cart bonate, and. expels the carbonic | 

| acid. It is evident, that to saturate the same quantity of sul- 

jphur, a larger proportion of carbonate of potass than of pot- 

jass 1s necessary 5 ; but the quantity ordered by the London col- 

Biege is certainly much too large. Gottli ng ‘directs only one 

part of carbonate of wee to two of sulphur : : and to save the 

lerucible; he:directs the mixture, as soon as it melts, to be 

poured into a heated mould, anointed with oil. If the fusion 

be not very cautiously performed, the sudden extrication of so 

large a quantity of carbonic acid gas is apt to throw'the melt- —- 

ed matter out of the crucible, and may be attended with un- 

Bpleasant consequences. La Grange projects: one part of sul- 

phur upon one and a half of potass in fusion, and keeps the 

compound melted half an hour before he pours it out. ‘Tf the 

heat be too great, and the crucible: uncovered, ‘the e’sulphure- : 

is vapour is apt to inflame; but it is casily extinguished by 

covering it up. For the preparation of pr ccipitated sulphur, 

I Hermbstadt proposes to obtain the sulphuret of potass, by 

heating together in a crucible four parts of sulphate of potass 

with one of charcoal powder, The charcoal is converted into 

carbonic acid gas, and the sulphate into sulphuret. | 
- Sulphuret of potass, properly prepared, is of a liver-brown ) 

polour, and was hence formerly called Hepar sulphuris. It 
Should be hard, brittie, and have a vitreous fracture. It has 

an acrid bitter taste, and the smell of sulphur. It is exceed- 

ingly prone to decomposition. It is deliquescent in the air, - 

Hn q ig decomposed. -It is very fusible, but a strong heat se-- 


qi 


q 
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parates the sulphur by sublimation. The moment it comes 
in contact with water, there is a mutual decomposition. Part 
of the sulphur becomes acidified, deriving oxygen from the 
water, and forms sulphate of potass. Part of the hydrogen of 
‘the water decomposed, combines with another portion of the 
sulphur, and escapes in the form of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas: another portion of the hydrogen combines with a third 
portion of the sulphur, and remains in solution, united with 
the alkali, in the state of hydroguretted sulphuret of potass. 
By acids, sulphuret of potass is immediately decomposed ; the: 
acid combines with the potass, sulphuretted hydrogen gas is 
expelled, and the sulphur is precipitated. 


AOUA SULPHURETI KALI. Dub. 
Water of Sulphuret of Katt. 


Take of 
Sublimed sulphur, half an ounce ; 
Water of caustic kali, nine ounces, by measure, . 
Boil for ten minutes, and strain through paper. Keep the 
liquor in phials well corked. : 


The specific gravity of this liquor is 1120. 
The Dublin college have thus, besides the sulphuret of po. 


tass, a preparation which is exactly similar to a solution of i 
m water. When sulphur is boiled in a solution of caustii 
alkali, a portion of the water is decomposed; the oxyget 
forms, with some of the sulphur and potass, sulphate of po 
tass, and the hydrogen, with the remainder, hydro-sulphure 
of potass. ‘The former being difficultly soluble, is precipitate: 
and separated by filtration. The solution must be well pre 
served from the action of the air, which gradually decon 
poses it, forming sulphate of potass. 

Medical use.—Hydro-sulphuret of potass is an exceeding 
Ty nauseous remedy; but it is used internally as an antidotf 
to metallic poisons, to check excessive salivations from me! 
cury, and in cutaneous affections. Externally, it is used wit 
success against tinea capitis, and in psora. | 


ElypRO-SULPHURETUM aMMoNI®. Jd. 
Hydro-Sulphuret of Ammonia. 

Take of 
Water of ammonia, four ounces 3. | 
Subject it, in a chemical apparatus, to a stream of the gif 
which arises from | 

Sulphuret of iron, four ounces, 

Muriatic acid, cight ounces, previously diluted with ti 

pounds and a half of water. 
= \ 


Alkaline Salts. 4a 


_SULPHURET OF IRON is conveniently prepared for this pur- 
pose from 

| Purified filings of iron, three parts, 

|  Sublimed sulphur, one part, : 

| Mixed and exposed to a moderate degree of heat, in a cover- 
| ed crucible, until they unite into a mass. 


Ht Riis 






SULPHURETUM FERRI. Dub. 
eet Sulphuret of Lron. 
f Take of - 
| Filings of iron, six ounces; _ 
| Sublimed sulphur, two ounces. . 
j) Mix and expose them in a covered crucible to a gentle heat 
| until they unite. 


Hypbro-sULPHURETUM AMMONIZ. Dub. 

| | Hydro Suiphuret of Ammonia. 

| Take of | 

| Sulphuret of iron in coarse powder, four ounces ; 
Muriatic acid, seven ounces, by measure ; 

Water, two pints ; 

| Water of caustic ammonia, four ounces. | 

# Put the sulphuret into a matrass, then gradually pour on the 

| acid diluted with the water, and in a proper apparatus trans- 

mit the gas evolved, through the water of ammonia. To-, 
wards the end of the operation apply a gentle heat to the 
matrass.. ) 


| Suipuurerten hydrogen is capable of combining with dif- 
| ferent bases in the manner of an acid. In the present prepa- 
| ration, it is combined with ammonia, and is obtained by de- 
| composing sulphuret of iron by muriatic acid. As soon as 
| the acid, by its:superior affinity, separates the iron from the 
sulphur, the latter immediately re-acts on the water, the oxy- 
' gen of which forms, with one portion of it, sulphuric acid, 
| while the hydrogen dissolves another portion, and forms sul- 
® phuretted hydrogen gas. ‘The combination of this with am- 
# monia is facilitated by reduction of temperature, and by 
| making it pass through a column of the water of ammonia, 
| means of an apparatus, such as Woulfe’s, or Nooth’s. 
| The ammonia very readily assumes a greenish yellow colour, 
| from the absorption of the sulphuretted hydrogen. 
} Trommsdorff has proposed, that the sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas should be obtained by the decomposition of sulphuret of 
| potass; but in this way its formation is too rapid to be easily 
managed. Gottling says, that the acid should be added gra- 
dually, and that the whole must be constantly agitated. But 




























Pas these: precautions are rendered: less necessary, bela ng 
are. acid to the degree directed by the patina | 
a Cruickshank, who first suggested the use of hydro-sulphuret of — 
- ammonia in’ medicine, directs the sulphuret of iron to be prea 
pared. by heating a bar of iron to a white heat in a smith’s 
forge, and rubbing against the end of it a roll of sulphur. — 
The ir on, at this temperature, immediately combines with the — 
sulphur, and forms globules of sulphuretted iron, which shoul \ 
be received in a vessel filled with water. It is, however, more 
conveniently obtained in the manner directed by the college. — 
Proust has proved that iron is capable of combinmg with two | 
proportions of sulphur. At a high temperature, 100 parts of 
* iron combine with 60 of sulphur, and form a compound of a 
dull blackish colour. In this state, it is fit for the production — 
ulphuretted hydrogen gas. At a lower temperature, the 
, Same quantity of iron takes up 90 of sulphur, acquires’a 
_greenish yellow colour, and in every respect resembles native 
pyrites. This cannot be decomposed by acids, and is there- 
fore unfit for the production of gas; but it may be riduced to 
the state of iron sulphuretted to the minimum, by exposing its 
toast ufficiently high temperature, or by melting it with half 
its weight of ir on-filings. It was probably from not attending 
to the different states of sulphuretted iron, that some of the 
‘German chemists failed in their attempts to procure from it 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and had_recourse to sulphuret of 
potass. / ; 
Medical use.—Tydro-sulphuret-of ammonia, or, more cor- 
recily,. sulphuretted hydroguret of ammonia, acts powertully 
on the ‘living system. It itkaoek vertigo,’ ‘drow siness, nausea, 
~.. apd vomiting, and lessens the action of the heart and arteries. 
Jt therefore seems to be a direct sedative. \ According to the 
doctrine of the chemical phy siologists, it is a powerful ‘disoxy= 
genizing remedy. It has only ech used’ in ‘diabetes, by Dr 
Rollo and others, under the name of: Hepatized ammonia, in 
doses ot I or ten drops twice or ‘thriee Race , 


reves SULPHURETI AMMONTES™ donb. 
w). 4 Water of bic igerdt of Ammen a. 
Take of” . dy ~ Can ssi 
Fresh Be. nt lime, sarah nd th 83 
« Muriate of ammonia in poivder, each foutt ounces 5 5 
Sublimed ‘sulphur, 
“Warn water, cach two ounces, by weight. 
Sprinkle the water upon the lime, placed in an ee 
and cover it up untilthe Time falls to powder, which, as‘soon 
as it is cold, is to be mixed by trituration wit! h the bis 
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and muriate of ammonia.‘ Put the mixture into a retort, 
| and distil with a sudden and sufficiently strong degree of 
} heat. Keep the liquor thus obtained in a phial, accurately 
} closed with a glass stopper. - 


| The second process of the Dublin college is totally diffe- 

rent, The ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen are present- 

to each other in a nascent state, and with the undecom- 

‘posed part of the water, pass over into the receiver, while, in 

| the retort, the lime remains combined with sulphuric and 
muriatic acid. 

The hydro-sulphuret of ammonia was formerly called the 
| fuming liquor of Boyle. It is of a dark red colour, and is ex- 
“tremely fetid. It differs from the hydro-sulphuret of ammonia, 
| prepared by the preceding process, in containing a portion 
| of uncombined: alkali, to ‘which, according to Berthollet, its 
| property of emitting fumes is owing, and in the last portions 
| which come over being i in the state of a hydroguretted sul- 
| phuret. It soon, however, is converted into a hydro-sulphu- 
| ret, by losing its excess of ammonia and sulphur. It is de-. 
§. composed by all acids, and almost all metallic solutions. | 








-Cuap. 


ACIDUM SULPHURICUM DILUTUM. Ed. 
Diluted Sulphuric Acid. 
Take of 
‘Sulphuric acid, one part; . 


Water, seven parts. 
Mix them. 


ae 
| Take of es 

‘Sulphuric acid, two ounces, ‘ weight ; 

Distilled water, fourteen ounces, by. weight. ' 
pee gradually mixed them, set the mixture aside to cool, 
_and then-pour off the clear liquor. 

_ The pete gravity of this acid is 1090. 


: | Se ee Lond. ee 
: Take of | : rice bi 
_ Sulphuric acid, one fluidounce and a half; 

- Distilled water, fourteen fluidounces and a half. 


| add the acid by degrees to the water, and mix. 
; Bt 












4; 
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-bekept. It is, however, much to be regretted,’ that the same — 
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_. Tue most simple form in which sulphuric acid can be ad-— 
vantageously employed internally, is that in which it is mere-_ 
ty diluted with water: and it is highly proper that thereshould — 
be some fixed standard, in which the acid in this state should « 


standard with respect to strength has not been uniformly. 
adopted ; and especially that the London college should have | 
deviated so very remarkably, both from their own form 
editions and from the other colleges. In the Edinburgh and - 
Dublin Pharmacopezias, the strong acid is one-eighth by weight — 
of the mixture, which gives one drachm in the ounce, which — 
has at least the merit of conyenience.- Dr. Powell, whose 
translation may be considered as official, states, in defence of | 
the change, that the new mixture will be more conveniently 
made, and its dose more easily apportioned, than that of the — 
former Pharmacopeia. I do not see any ground for. either — 
of these arguments ; and even if they. were well founded, they 
would not compensate for the inconveniences and accidents 
which must arise from changing the strength of a substange one - 
half, and retaining nearly the same title. Dr Powell, it is 
also nécessary to remark, has fallen into some important errors 
in his calculations. He states that an ounce of sulphuric. 
acid, by measure, is equal to 11 dr. 1 scr. by weight, whereas. 
it is equal to 14 dr. and eight-tenths of a grain. He also 
says, that each fluidounce contains 45 minims of acid, and 
that it is in strength to the diluted sulphuric acid of the for- 
mer edition as 139 to 100, while the London Reviewer, still 
more wrong, says only as 128. .Now, in the former London, 
the strong acid constituted pee by weight of the mix- 
ture, and in the present it is 7:725 or -s4;. The compa- 
rative strengths of equal weights of the diluted acids in the 
cece Pharmacopezias, are nearly in.the following propor- 
ions : : 


Late London, | = 1000 
Edinburgh, “ 1121 
BO p iol See - 1125 
New London, = 14.45 


Dr Powell-says, that one ounce of the last will saturate about 
107 grains of dried sub-carbonate of soda. The dilution by 
means of distilled water is preferable to spring water ; which, 
even in its purest state, is not free from impregnations affect- 
ing the acid.. Even when distilled water is used, there is of- 
ten a small quantity of a white precipitate, arising from lead 
dissolved in the acid. nae , Ai 
Sulphuric acid has a very strong attraction for water; and_ 
their bulk, when combined, is less than that of the water and 


>. 










ancsveet a tdeids. Cy 


| acid separ iste At the same time, there is'a very consider- 
‘able iticrease of temperature produced, which is apt to crack 
glass vessels, unless the combination be very cautiously made ; 
» for the same reason, the acid must be poured into the 
er; not the water into the acid. Sulphuric acid diluted 
me-third its weight of water, ceases, according to Dr 
‘Powell, to give out heat on the farther addition of water ; the 
London Reviewer, on the contrary, says that it does, 


; Acipum nitrosum. Ed. 
sks ‘ «Nitrous Acid. 
‘Take of | 
| Nitrate of potass, bruised, two pounds ; 
Sulphuric acid, sixteen ounces. | 
Having put the nitrate of potass into a glass retort, pour up- 


‘heat gradually Oecd until the iron. pot begins to be 


~ red-hot. 


1550 to 1000. 
1 ae Dubs 
Take of | | | 
Nitrate of kali, six pounds ; 
_ Sulphuric acid, four pounds. 
Mix and distil, nied the residuum becomes dry. 
The specific gravity of this acid i is 1500. 


Acip6m nitricum. ka. | 
; : Nitric Acid. 

A Take of | | 

' _ Nitrous acid, any quantity. 

- Pour it into a retort, and having adapted a receiver, apply a 

very gentle heat, until the reddest portion shall have pass- 

_. ed over, and the acid which remains in the retort shit] have 

Hs _ become nitric acid. 


* 
Lond. 
“MPake of 
Nitrate of potass dr ae | 
Sulphuric acid, each two pounds. Seine : 

Mit 3 in a glass retort, and by means of a sand bath distil off the 
_hitric acid until red fumes appear. ‘Then re-distil the acid 
In the same manner, having previously. added another 
ounce of dried nitrate of ‘potas. 


; The specific g gravity of nitric acid is 1.5. If‘a piece of limes 


Ff2 


on it the:sulphuric acid, and distil in a sand. bath, with a 


| on specific gravity of ‘due acid is to that ae distilled water as 
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stone be put into a fluidounce of it, diluted with. watery: 
seven drachms ia be dissolved. 


iy fhiis process, the sulphuri¢ acid, by its superior asfensee 
eisshidioes with the potass of the nitre, to form sulphate of 
potass, while the nitric acid is separated, and is converted - ins. 
_ to vapour, by the application of the heat to the retort, and is 

condensed in the receiver. y 

In performing this process, we must take care, in pouring: 
in the sulphuric : acid, not to soil the neck of the retort... In-— 
stead of a common receiver, it is of advantage to use some — 
modification of Woulfe’s apparatus ; and as the vapours are 
extremely corrosive, the fat lute must be used to connect the - 
retort with it. The London college formerly used no more 
sulphuric acid than what was necessary to expel all the nitric | 
acid, and the residuum was a neutral sulphate of potass, so_ 
insoluble, that it could not be got out without breaking the 
retort. ‘The Edinburgh and Dublin colleges order as much, 
sulphuric acid as renders the residuum an “acidulous sulphate 
of potass, easily soluble in water, and: the London college now . 
employ a still larger quantity. We are informed by Dr 
Powell, that the reason for the adoption of these proportions — 
for nitric acid is expressed in: the Meee » unintelligible, re- 
port to the college. 


Po nied 


Dried Sulph.  . Colour of Sp. Gr. Weight of Marble Relative 


nitre. acid, product. product. dissolved. walue.* | 
6 6 White. ] 50 - 4A 0.73 gee 
6 (2 Red. L aaiven ae Men O70) 4 24 
60 29 Red. 1.456 30-¢- 0.62 19 +- 


When the proportions were, 6 nitric and 3 sulphuric acid, 
there remained no redundant acid.” It is again to be regret- 
ted, that, in this report, in which by the bye, the third, which 
is the old London process, is called the present process, there — 
is ho statement of the results of the process of the Edinburgh 
and Dublin college, nor even of the present London process 5 
for although the old London proportion of one half acid was — 
manifestly - too little, equal parts may be too much, and thg 
intermediate proportions of 6 to 4 may be preferable to either. - 
It is also singular, that there should be so great a difference 
between the second and third of the results ‘stated, when the. 
difference in the materials used is so tr ifling ; that the specific 
gravity of the first product, consisting of nitric acid, should 
be less than that of the second; red nitrous acid ; and that of 
these two, the one whose specific gravity is leks should dis< — 
solve most marble, while the value of the « ps esent process* re 






















&s stated at but ante-thin ds of the aibicisin ‘Biinely the <4 pre 
*¢ sent process” is printed by mistake for ‘ former process.” 

Nitrous acid is frequently impure. — Sulphuric acid is easily 
got rid of by re-distilling the nitrous acid from a‘small quan- 
tity of nitrate of potass, and this rectification forms’ part of the 
new London process ; as, from the large proportion of sul- 
phuric acid used by them, this contamination is more likely 
to take place. But its presence is not indicated wen nitrous 
acid forms:a precipitate with nitrate of baryta, as Mfirmed: by 
almost all chemical authors; for nitrate of baryta was disco- 
yered by: Mr Hume to be insoluble m nitrous acid. It should 
therefore be diluted with distilled water before the test is pn 
plied. 

Muriatic acid is detected by ifie precipitate formed with nie 
trate of silver, and may be separated by dropping into the ni- 
trous acid a solution of nitrate of silver, as long as it forms 
any precipitate, and drawing off the nitrous acid by distilla- 
tion. 

Mr Davy has shewn, that nitrous acid is a compound GE 
nitric acid and nitric oxide; and that, by additional doses of 
the last constituent, its colour is successively changed from 
yellow to orange, olive green, and blue green, and its specific 
gravity is diminished. Me commonly prepared, the acid is 
more or less high-ccloured, and emits red fumes; whereas 
pure nitric acid emits only white fumes. Hence the Mdinburgh 
college have given a process for converting nitrous into ni- 
tric acid, which Dr Powell thinks ee eeniea le ; as not only 
nitrous gas, but a large proportion of the acid itself, passes to 
‘waste. 

By the application of a gentle heat, the whole ar the nitric 
oxide is vaporized, and pure boleinles! nitric acid remains in 
the retort. ‘Lhe nitric oxide, however, carries over with ita 
‘portion of the acid, and condenses with it in the receiver, in 
the form: of a very high-coloured nitrous acid. 

Richter has given the following manner of preparing nitric 
acid. 

"Take of i* 

Purified nitrate of potass, seven pounds; __ 

Black oxide of manganese, one pound two ounces ; 

Sulphuric acid, four pounds, four ounces, and six drachms. 
Into a retort capable of containing twenty-four pounds, intro- 
_ duce the nitre and manganese, “powdered and mixed, and 
J pour upon them oradually , through a retort-funnel, the sul- 
4g s Phuric acid. Lute on thé feceiver with flour and water, 
» and conduct the distillation with a gradually increased heat. 
_ From these proportions, Richter got three pounds nine 

“punces of very slightly coloured nitric acid. ‘The operation 


wr. 4 
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will be conducted with less hazard in a Woulfe’s apparatus, 
or by interposing between the retort and receiver a tubu- 
lated adopter, furnished with a bent, tube, of which the fur- 
ther extremity is immersed in a vessel containing a small 
quantity of water. | 
The specific gravity of nitrous acid is probably stated too. | 
high by the Edinburgh college ; for, although Rouelle makes — 
that of the str ongest ‘nitric acid 1. 583, yet Kirwan could pro« 
duce it no stronger at 60 than 1. 5543, Mr Davy makes it on- | 
ly 1.504, and when saturated with nitric oxide, only 1.475; 
and the FLaoktilers reviewer says it varies from 1.509 to 1. 519, 4 
He also states, that afluidounce, sp. gr. 1.5, will dissolve 476 _ : 
grains of marble, not 420, as mentioned by t the — col, ‘ 


lege. 


AcIpUM NITROSUM DILUTUM. £d. 
Diluted Nitrous Acid, 
Take of 
Nitrous acid, 
Water, equal weights. 


Mix them, taking care to avoid the noxious vapours, 


Dub. 
"Take of | 
Nitrous acid, 
Distilled water, each one pound, 


MK 4G 
The specific a is 1280. 


- Acipum NITRICUM DILUTUM. Lond. 
Diluted Nitrw Acid, ie 
Take of 
' Nitric acid, one fluidounce ; 
Distilled water, nine fluidounces. 


Mix. 


Nirrovs acrp has a great affinity for water, and attr acts it 

from the atmosphere. During their combination there is an 

increase of temperature, part of the nitric oxide is dissipated 

in the form of noxious vapours, and the colour changes succes- 

sively from orange to green, and to blue, accor ding 2 as the pro- 

portion of water is increased. A mixture of equal parts of § 

Kirwan’s standard acid of 1.5543 and Waren, has the specific 
gravity 1.1911. 

_ The following is Dr Powell's commentary upon this process : 

** One ounce of nitric acid, by méasure, is equal to about two 

! ounces by weight, and one ounce of this diluted acid will sa 
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urate nearly one hundred grains of white marble. Anvad- 
ixture of equal weights of nitric acid and water, was direct- 
ed under this same title in the former Pharmacopeeia, ‘which 
as, in point of strength, as an acid, to the present, nearly as 
16 to 10.” In this statement there are several errors of great 
akes nitric acid actually heavier than sulphuric. | In fact, 
ne ounce of nitric acid, by measure, is only equal to one 
ounce, three drachms, 21.75 grains, by weight ; and upon his 
own data, one liquidounce of nitric acid will saturate only 
49.77 grains, not one hundred grains. Lastly, the strength 
of the ‘dildted nitric acid of thee former London Piatoron 
poeia is to that of the present as 35, not 16 to 10. : 
‘Turse acids, .the nitrous aud nitric, have been long em- 
ployed as powerful pharmaceutic agents. “Their application 
in this way I shall have many oppor rtunities of illustrating. 
Medical use.—Lately, however, their use in medicine has 
been gue ean extended. ‘*In the state of vapour they have 
been used to destroy contagion in gaols, hospitals, ships, and 
other places where the accumulation of animal efflnvia is not 
asily avoided. The fumigating such places with the vapour 
of nitrous acid has certainly been attended with success ; ; but 
we have heard that success ascribed entirely to the ventilation 
employed at the same time. Ventilation may unquestionably 
‘be carried so far, that the contagious miasmata may be dilu- 


to us it appears no less certain, that these miasmata cannot 
come in contact with nitric acid or oxy-muriatic acid vapour, 
without being entirely decomposed and completely destroyed. 


admit of sufficient ventilation ; and where it is, the previous 
diffusion of acid vapours is an ‘excellent check upon the indo- 
lence and inattention of servants and nurses, as by the smell 
we are enabled to judge whether they have been sufficiently 
attentive to the succeeding ventilation. Nitric acid vapour, 
also, is not deleterious to ‘life, and may be diffused in the a- 
rial inconvenience. ‘The means of diffusing it are easy. Half 
an ounce of powdered nitre is put into a saucer, which is pla- 
ced in a pipkin of heated sand. On the nitre two drachms 
_f sulphuric acid are then poured. The fumes of nitric acid 
immediately begin to rise. .This quantity will fill with va- 
pour a cube of ten feet ; and by employing a sufficient num- 
ber of pipkins, the fumes may be easily made to fill a ward of 
ny extent. For introducing this practice, Dr Carmichael 


mportance, which it is absolutely necessary to correct. It 


ted to such a degree that they shall not act on the body ; 3: buts 


Fumigation is, besides, applicable in situations which do not’ 


partments of the sick, without occasioning to them any mate- 
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Smyth received from the British Poni a reward of five 


_ thousand pounds. 


The internal use of these acids has also been lately much 


‘extended. In febrile diseases, water acidulated with them 


forms one of the best antiphlogistic and antiseptic drinks we 
are acquainted with. Hofintats and Eberhard long ago em-— 
ployed it with very great success in malignant and petechial _ 
fevers; and in the low typhus, which frequently rages among 
the poor in the suburbs of Edinburgh, I have repeatedly given _ 
it with unequivocal advantage. In the liver complaint of the © 
East-Indies, and in syphilis, nitric acid has also been extolled _ 
as a valuable’remedy by Dr Scott, and the evident benefits re= 
sulting from its use in these complaints has given rise to a_ 
theory, that mercury only acts by oxygenizing the system. Tt. 
is certain that both the primary-and secondary symptoms of — 
syphilis have been removed by the use of these acids, and that — 
the former symptoms have not returned, or been followed by — 
any secondary sy mptoms. B a many instances they have — 
failed ; and it is doubtful if ever they affected a permanent 
cure, ‘after the secondar y symptoms appeared. Upon the 
whole, the opinions of Mr Pearson on this subject, lately agi- | 
tated with so much keenness, appear to us so candid and jus | 
dicious, that we shall insert them here. He does not think | 
t eligible to rely on the nitrous acid in the treatment of any — 
ne jonm of the lues venerea : at the same time, he by no means 
fishes to see it exploded as a medicine altogether useless in. 





"that disease. When an-impaired state of the constitution 


renders the intr oduction of mercury into the system Inconve- 
nient, or evidently ‘improper, the nitrous acid will befound, he 
thinks, capzble-of restr aining the progress of the disease, while 
at the same time, it will improve the health and strength of — 
the patient. On some occasions, this acid may be giveh in 
conjunction with a mercurial course, and it will be found to 
support the tone of the stomach, to determine powerfully to 
the kidneys, and to counteract, in no inconsiderable degr ee, ‘ss 
the effects of mercury on the mouth and fauces. 





ACIDUM MURIATICUM. Ea. 
Muriatic, Acid. 
‘Take of 
Muriate of soda, two pounds 3 
Sulphuric acid, sixteen ounces ; 
Water, one pband: | 
Heat the muriate of soda for some time red-hot in a a pot, and » 
after it has cooled, put it into a retort. ‘Then pour upon the 








Chap. IL ae ar Aculs. 


re muriate of soda the acid mixed nent the water and allowed 
- tocool. Lastly, distil in a sand bath, with a moderate fires 
_.as long as any acid comes over. 


1170 to 1000. 


Lond. 
Take of © 

Dried muriate of soda, two pounds ; : 

Sulphuric acid, one pound and a half; 

Distilled water, a pint and a half ~ 
First mix the acid with half a pound of the w ater in a glass 
~ retort, and add to the mixture, after it has ccoled, the mu- 
riate of soda. Pour the rest of the water into the receiver 3 
then having fitted on the retort, distil the muriatic acid o- 
ver into this water, with the heat of a sand bath gradually 
increased until the retort become red. 


te 


1170 to 1000. 
If a piece of lime-stone be put into a fluidounce of this acid 
diluted with water, half an ounce should be dissoly ed. 


Dub. 
“Take of 
Muriate of soda, dried, 
Sulphuric acid, 
Water, each six pounds. 
‘Add the acid, diluted with the water, after the mixture has 


til the liquor, until the residwum becomes dry. 
The specific gravity of this acid is 1170. : 

Miike ~ - 

Iw this process the muriate of soda is decomposed, and the 
‘muriatic acid disengaged by the superior affinity of the sul- 
phuric acid. But as ‘nuriatic acid is a permanently elastic 
fluid, the addition of the water is absolutely necessary for its 
: existencesin a fluid form. The London college puta portion 

of water into the receiver, for the purpose of absorbing the 


“muriatic ‘acid gas, which is first disengaged, and which oul 


' otherwise be lost for want of ‘water to condense it : the ater 
colleges, however, order the whole of the water to be previ- 


ously mixed: with the sulphuric acid ; and it is indispensably 


necessary that the mixture of acid ‘had water be allowed te 


cool before it be added to the salt ; for the heat prodiced is 
SO great, that it would not only endanger the breaking of the 
‘Tetort, but occasion consider ‘able loss "abd | inconvenienee, by 





eee specific gravity of this acid is to that of distilled water as_ 


‘The specific gravity of this acid is to that of distilled water as Pye 


cooled, gradually to the salt, in a glass retort, and then dis- | 
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- the sudden disengagement of muriatic acid gas. Dr Powell | 
- _ thinks it is an improvement to add the salt to the diluted 
acid. 

The muriate of soda is directed by Dublin and Edinburgh - 
to be heated to redness, before it be introduced into the re- 

i . ©». tort, that the whole of the water of crystallization may be ex- 4 

4 pelled, which being variable in quantity, would otherwise af-_ 
fect the strength of the acid produced ; and besides, without 
this precaution, the acid obtained is too high-coloured. The 
London college use the salt dried, but not “decrepitated. 

If a common retort and receiver be employed for this dis- 
tillation, they must not be luted perfectly closely ; for if any 
portion of the gas should not be absorbed by the water em- 
ployed, it must be allowed to escape ; but the process will be 
performed with greater economy, and perfect safety, i a 

_~ Woulfe’s, or some similar apparatus. 

dries The residuum in the retort consists principally of sulphate 

ym of soda, which may be purified by solution and crystallization ; 
and to save the retort, Dr Powell directs it to be filled with 
boiling water, after the process Is over, and it has cooled down. 
to 219°, 

If properly prepared, the muriatic acid is perfectly colour- 
less, and possesses the other properties already enumerated ; 
but in the shops it is very seldom found pure. It almost al-. 

ways contains iron, and very frequently sulphuric acid or cop- 

per. The copper is detected by the blue colour produced by 
super-saturating the acid with ammonia, the iron by the black 
or blue precipitate formed with tincture of galls or prussiate 
of potass. The sulphuric acid may be easily got rid of by re- 
distilling the acid from a small quantity of dried muriate of 
soda. But Mr Hume discovered, that muriate of baryta is 
precipitated when poured into muriatic acid, although it con- | 
tain no sulphuric acid. | 

Medical use—In its Wects'« on the animal economy, .and 
the mode of its employment, it coincides with the acids alrea- 
dy mentioned, which almost proves, that they do not act by 
oxygenizing the system, as the muriatic acid cannot be dis 
oxygenized by any substance or process with which we are ac- 
quainted. 


=> 


} BO AcIDUM MURIATICUM DILUTUM. Dub. 
Diluted Muriatic Acid, 
.. Take of ‘ 


Muriatic acid, 
Distilled water, each one pound. Mix. 
The specific gravity is 1080. 














Phe TL. id Adds iy! ae : 


.° Trus diluted acid of a fixed strength, is convenient for ap- 
# portioning its dose ; and as it is now introduced by the Dub- 
‘in college, it is to be hoped that the same proportions will be 
adhered to by the others. 


AQUA ALCALINA OXYMURIATICA, Dub. 
| Ouymuriatic Alkaline Water. 
§ Take of “4 
_ Dried muriate of soda, two pounds ; 
Manganese, in powder, one pound ; 
» Water, 
Sulphuric acid, each two pounds. 7 
| Mix the muriate of soda and manganese; put them into a 
/ -matrass, and pour on the water. ‘Then, by means of a pro 
_ per apparatus, add the sulphuric acid gradually, and at dif- 
ferent times, and pass the gas extricated through a solution 
| of four ounces of carbonate of kali, in twenty-nine ounces, 
by measure, of water. Towards the end of the operation, = 
heat the matrass moderately. 3 a 
| ‘The specific gravity is 1087. 


| urs is a sclution of the oxygenated muriate of potass, 
_ The oxymuriatic acid is disengaged in the matvass, by the ac- 
tion of the sulphuric acid on the muriate of soda, and black 
oxide of manganese, which latter furnishes the additional dose 
| of oxygen to the muriatic’acid disengaged from the former * ; 
| and the oxymuriatic acid gas thus formed, readily conibines 
with the potass of the solution, through which it is made to 
pass while the carbonic acid is expelled. — 
A solution of the oxymuriate of potass was some years ago 
‘strongly recommended as an antisyphilitic remedy, and its 
use was extended to other cutaneous diseases, and finally to 
_ fever and spasmodic diseases, as a general stimulant. It was 
given in the dose of from three to ten grains, four times asday, 
gradually increasing to 25 or 30.. At the time, many Sih \- 
dar cures performed by means of it were recorded, but it has 
fallen into disuse, and we do not now hear of its employment ; 
although its introduction so lately into the Dublin Pharma- 
- copoeia would lead us to presume that it is still used in Ire- 
land. It sometimes acted as a diuretic, always as a stimulant ; 
-and it is singular, that in some cases, in which it produced | ° 
little or no effect, it passed off undecomposed in the urine. 
In these cases Mr Cruickshank proposed to remedy the de-. 


= 
=> 


* Tam not ignorant of the late wonderful discoveries of Mr Davy upon the 
composition of these acids; but in the present fluctuating state of chemistry, 


{thought it prudent for the present to retam the explanation according te 
the old theory, ea 
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of muriatic— 


i147? 


fect, by giving, after cach dose, 10 or 15 drox 
acid. 


Agua oxyMurRiatica. Dub. | 
; Orymurtatu Water, 
Is prepar ed by transmitting, in a proper apparatus, the super= _ 
fluous gas of the preceding process through a pint of waters 
‘The specific gravity is 1003. 


THE oxygenated muriatic acid was alsoy when the chemical 

pathology was fashionable, recommended as an antisyphilitic: 
remedy, and it certainly seemed, im some instances, to effect 
eures ; but it has since been laid aside, Mr Braithwaite also 
recommended it strongly in scarlatina. He gaye, according 

_ to the age of the patient, from half a drachm to a drachm, in 
the conrse of the day, mixed with eight ounces of distilled 
water; but it is advisable to divide it ind doses, in differen 

- phials, as it loses every time the phial is opened, and it should 

be kept m a dark place. | 


‘Tum vapours of this powerfully oxygenizing acid have been 
recommended by Morveau as the best means of meet. 
contagion. As, however, they are deleterious to animal life, 
they cannot be employed in every situation. Where appli- 
cable, they are easily disengaged by mixing together ten parts 
of muriate of soda, and two parts of black oxide of manga- 
nese in powder, “and pouring upon the mixture, first four parts 
of water, and,then six parts of sulphuric acid. I’umes of oxy- 
genized'muriatic acid are immediately disengaged. 

Morveau has since contrived what he calls Dis-infecting or, 
Preservative phials. If intended to be portable, 46 grains of 
black oxide of manganese, in coarse powder, are to be} put into 
a strong glass phial, of about 24 cubic inches capacity, with = 
accur ately @ eround stopper, to which must be added about 4% 
of a cubic ‘inch of nitric. acid of 1.4 specific gravity, and an | 
equal bulk of muriatic acid of 15134; the stopper is then to _ 
be replaced, and the whole secured by inclosing the phial in a 
strong wooden case, with a cap which screws down so ‘as to 
keep the stopper in its. place. They are to be used by sim- 
ply opening the phial without approaching it to the nose, and 
shutting it as soon as the smell of the muriatic gas Is perceived. 
A phial of this kind, if properly prepared, will preserve its 
power during many years. For small wards, strong bottles, 
with ground stoppers an inch in diameter, of about 25 or 27 

. cubic inches of capacity, may be used, with 372 grains ‘of the 
oxide, and 3.5 inches of each of the acids, and the stopper 
kent. in its place by leaden weights; or for larger wards, very 
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s ong ¢ glass j jars, about 43 cubic inches inf capac ity, containing’ 
qa dischm of the oxide, and 6 inches of each of the acids: 
‘These jars are to be covered with a plate of glass, adjusted to 
them by grinding with emery, and kept in its place by a screw: 
Jin no case is the mixture to occupy more than one-third of 
the vessel. 
AcIDUM ACETOSUM DESTILLATUM. Ed. 
Distilled Acetous Acid, 

Let eight pounds of acetous acid be distilled in glass-vessels, 
| witha gentle heat. ‘The two first pounds which come over, 

being too watery, are to be set aside; the next four pounds 
will be the distilled acetous acid. The remainder furnishes 
a still stronger, but empyreumatic acid. 


Distilled Vinegar. : ae 


i inécen, ten pints. 

Draw off, with a gentle heat, six pints. 
Glass vessels are to be employ ed in this distillation, and the 
) first pint which comes over is to be rejected. — : 
Phe apes gravity of this acid is 1006. | 


Aciwwik nerrictim? > Dend® 
: Acetic Acid. 
Take of “ aie 
Vinegar, a gallon. 
Distil the acetic acid in a sand bath, from a glass retort, inte 
a cooled glass receiver ; then, having thrown away the first 
pint, preserve the next six. 


VeneEGarR, when prepared from vinous liquors by fermenta- 
tion, besides acetous acid and water, contains mucilage ex~ 
tractive, super-tartrate of potass, and often citric or malic’ 
_atid, alcohol, and a peculiar agreeable aroma. ‘These* sub- 
stances, particularly the extractive and super-tartrate of po- 
| tass, render it apt to spoil, and unfit for pharmaceutic and 
chemical purposes. By distillation, however, the acetic acid 
4s easily separated from such of these substances as are not 
_ volatile, athough it still contains some extractive matter, as is 

» proved by its assuming a brown colour, when saturated with 
potass. “But ‘by distillation it loses its agreeable flavour, and 
‘Becomes consider ably weaker ; for the spirit and water, being 

Tather more volatile than acetic acid, come over first, whilé 
the last and strongest portion of the acid cannot be obtained 
_ Free from empyreuma. , 








AcETUM DISTILLATUM. Dud. a 
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This process may be performed in a common still, but are- 
tort is preferable. The best kinds of wine vinegar should be 
used sand, even with these, if the distillation be carried on to 
any gr eat length, it is extremely difficult to avoid empyreuma. 
The best method, however, is, if a retort be used, to place the | 

sand but a little way up its sides, and, when somewhat more | 
than half the liquor has come over, to pour on the remainder 

a quantity of fresh vinegar equal to the: liquor drawn off, | 
This may be repeated three or four times ; ; the vinegar sup- 
plied at each time being pr eviously heated, as the. addition of 
cold liquor would not only prolong the operation, but also 
» endanger the breaking of the retort. Lowitz recommends the 

_addition of half an ounce of recently burnt and powdered 

‘charcoal to each pound of vinegar in the still, as the best 
Means of avoiding empyreuma. | 

If the common still be employed, it should likewise be oc-. 
easionally supplied with fresh vinegar, in proportion as the 
acid runs off, and this continued until the process cannot be 
conveniently carried farther.. The distilled acid must be rec- 

tified by a second distillation, in a retort or glass alembic; for, 
although the head and receiver be of glass or stoneware, the- 
acid will contract a metallic taint from the pewter worm: 9 | 

The residuum of this process is commonly thrown away ds 
useless. If mixed with about three times its weight of fine 
dry sand, and committed to distillation in a retort, with a well- 
regulated fire, it yields an exccedingly strong empyreumatic | 
avid. Besides, it is, without any rectification, better for some 
purposes, as being stronger than the pure acid; particularly 
for making: acetate of potass or soda: for, in the process, the. 
empyreumatic oll is burnt out. 

The London Medical Reviewer, who seems to be an expe- 
rienced chemist, says, that the best malt vinegar has a specific 
gravity 1.0204; that the first eighth part which it yields on dis- 
tillation, is of sp. gr. 0.99712, has a decidedly acid taste, and 
a fluidounce dissolves from 4.5 to 5 grains of carbonate of 
lime; while the subsequent six-eighths are of sp. gr. 1.0023, 
and a fluidounce dissolves 8.12 grains of carbonate of Times 
Flence he concludes, that it is improvident to reject the first 
eighth, since it contains one-thirteenth of the acid obtained. 

“Distilled vinegar should be colourless and transparent, spe- 
cific gravity from 1.007 to 1.0095, have a pungent smell, and 
purely acid taste, totally free from acrimony and empyreuma. 
and should be entirely volatile. One fluidounce should dis- 
solve at least 10 grains of white marble, according to Dr 
Powell; but the London Reviewer says, that if it have the 
specific gravity 1.007, and he could never obtain it stronger, 


















carbonate of lime. It should not form a precipitate, on the 
addition of a solution of baryta, or of water satur ated with: 
sulphuretted hydrogen ; or change its colour when super-sa~ 
turated with ammonia. ‘These circumstances shew, that it is 
adulterated with sulphuric acid, or contains lead, copper, or 
tin. 

| Distilled acetous acid, i In its aed on the animal economy, 
does not differ from vinegar ; and as it is less pleasant to the 
taste, it is only used for pharmaceutical preparations. 


AcipuM aceTicum. Dub. 

: Acct cit. ) 
Take of » | y 
Acetate of kali, six ounces ; — : 
Sulphuric acid, three ounces, by weight: 
Pour the acid into a tubulated retort, and gradually add the 
- acetated kali in different portions, waiting, after every ad- 
- dition, until the mixture cools; then distil off the acid, 
| _ with a moderate heat, until the residuum become oi 
a he specific gravity of this acid is 107 0. 


Acipum ACETOSUM FoRTE. Led. 
Strong Acetous Acid: 


Take of 

'. Sulphate of iron dried, one pound ; 

Acetate of lead, ten ounces. — 

‘Having rubbed them together, nut them into a retort, and 
eel; in a sand bath, with a moderate heat, as long as any 
acid comes over. 


i 


By these processes, the acid we have before noticed, under 
the title of acetic acid, is prepared, It is now generally be- 
lieved to differ from distilled vinegar only in strength, and in 
being perfectly free from all mucilaginous matter ; therefore, 
according to the principles of nomenclature, which gives sim- 
ple names to simple substances, the strong acid should be ace- 
tic acid, and our present acetous acid should be weak or di- 
lute acetic acid. 

Many different processes have been proposed for preparing 
acetic acid, but they may be arranged in three classes. It 
may be prepared, : 

1. By decomposing metalline acetates by heat. 
acetates by sulphuric acid, 
———~ = acetates by sulphates, 


ooo 
® 


3. 
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it will Guelie 13.8 grains of uietites or 15 of precipitated 
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. lic; but part of the sulphuric acid seems to be deprived of its 


_ders the product impure. 


» ina glass retort, with a gentle heat. The Berlin college mix 
ee together twelve ounces of sulphate of potass with six sulphuric 
acid, diluted with eighteen of water, and evaporate to dry- 


but it is most frequently snuffed up the nostrils in the state o! 


‘Triturate the benzoin with the carbonate, then boil in th 


‘Diluted sulphuric acid. 
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“ The process in the former adibioa of the London college is 
an example of the first kind ; but the heat necessary for de- 
composing verdigris is so great, that it decomposes part of 
the acetic acid itself, and gives the product an empyreumatic 
and unpleasant smell. 

By the superior affinity of sulphuric acid, the acid may be 
easily expelled from every acetate, whether an or metal- 


oxygen, and to be converted into sulphurous acid, which ree 











The processes of the last kind are preferable to the othall 
in many respects. ‘They are both more economical, and they 
furnish a purer acid. Mr Lowitz directs one part of careful. 
ly dried acetate of soda to be:triturated with three parts of 
super-sulphate of potass, and the distillation to be conducted 


ness. With the super-sulphate of potass, thus prepared, they 
decompose nine ounces of acetate of soda, dried with a gen- 
tle heat *. The process of the Edinburgh college also be- 
longs to this class, and was first proposed by C. Badollier, 
apothecary at Chartres. 

Medical use.—It is almost solely used as an analeptic reme- 
dy in syncope, asphyxia, hysteric afiections, and headachs, 
Applied to the skin, it acts as a stimulant and rubefacient, 








vapour. 
: ; ey 
ACIDUM BENZoICUM. Lid. 
* Benzow Acid, 
Take of 


Benzoin, twenty-four ounces ; . 
Carbonate of soda, eight ounces 5 
Water, sixteen pounds. 


\ 


water for half an hour, with constant agitation, and strain. 
Repeat the decoction, with other six. pounds of water, an 
strain. Mix these decoctions, and evaporate, until two 
pounds remain. Filter anew, and drop into the fluid, as 
long as it produces any precipitation, 


ee the precipitated benzoic acid in boiling water, str ain 
the boiling solution through linen, and set it t aside to crys- 


\ 


* The acid residuum of the distillation of nitrous acid, would be a very eco- 
semical substitute, 














es sl 


| serve them. 


Take of 
_ Benzoin, any quantity. 
Liquefy it in a retort with a wide throat, fee a receiver 


fitted to it, but not luted, and sublime. Remove the sub- 


it accumulate in too great a quantity. If it be soiled with 
| oil, press it, folded up in blotting paper, and repeat the:sub- 
_ fimation. 


” ih 


| is Lond. 
Take of 
_ Benzoin, one pound and a half; 
_ Fresh lime, four ounces ; 
Water, a gallon and a half; 
_ Muriatic acid, four Ba iuced. 
‘Triturate the benzoin with the lime, then boil for half an 
| hour in a gallon of the water, stirring it assiduously with 


duum again in four pints of water, and decant the liquor 

as before : then boil down the liquors mixed together to one 

half; filter through paper, and gradually drop. in the mu- 

riatic acid, until there be no more precipitate. 

Bl actly, having poured off the liquor,. dry the powder with a 

_ gentle heat, put it in a. proper vessel, placed in a sand bath, 
_ and sublime the benzoic acid with a gentle heat. 


Tue distinguishing character of balsams, is their contain- 
their other principal constituent, either by sublimation, or by 


“rects it to be done in the former way. But, even with the 
“greatest care, it is almost impossible to manage the heat so as 
“not to decompose part of the resin, and thus give rise to the 
formation of an empyreumatic oil, which contaminates the 


matic oil by bibulous paper. 

_ The other method of separating benzoic acid from resin, 
was first practised by Scheele, who employed lime-water s 
Gottling afterwards used carbonate of potass; and, lastly, 
Gren used carbonate of soda, which has been adopted by the 
Berlin college, and now by that of Edinburgh. Mr Brande, 
and he has been followed by the London College, prefers 


Gg 
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tallize. Wash the crystals with cold water, dry and pie 


_-limed matter occasionally from the neck of the retort, lest — 


Pa spatula, and decant the liquor when cold. Boil the resi- . 


ing benzoic acid, which may be separated from the resin, ~ 


combining it with a salifiable nee The Dublin college di- 


‘product. Nor can it be freed completely from the empyreu- 
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| Schecle’s process;. as’ the lime: dissolves’ less of the’ resin’ of the: 
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benzoin than the alkalies do. In experiments, which* he 
made for the purpose of ascertaming the comparative value 
of the different processes, he sbtained I from one pound of ben- 
zoin, | 


' “¥* Oz. 


Ort’? Sere Gre rt 
By sublimation, | «- at & BAISO" [0 2. Oo Rme 
—— Scheele’s process, - ~ Ht 169 x39 OF 19)" ae 
— Gren’s and Gottling’s process, B99G (2 pSi Poe 
' — boiling benzoin in water, aro do) MQ OYA yor. 


Ag the crystallized acid, on account of its lightness i 
elasticity, is not easily reduced to powder, for most purposes 
it will be more convenient to keep it in the state of a precipi- 
tate. 

It may also be extracted from stor ax, and all the other bal- 
sams, particularly those of Tolu or Peru; and from the urine 
of children, and of herbivorous anifnals. 

The benzoic acid has an agreeable taste and a fragrant 
smell, especially when heated. “It is soluble in alcohol, and, 
itt boiling water, but very sparingly in cold water, although it 
ray be suspended in it, by means of sugar, so as to form an 
ly balsamic syrup. . 


AcipuM ciTRicum. Lond. 
Citric Acid. 

Take of : 

Lemon juice, one pint; ; “ 

Prepared chalk, one ounce, or as much as may be required 
to saturate thes juice ; 

Diluted sulphuric acid, nine fluidounces. : 

To the lemon juice, heated to ebullition, graduaily add the 
chalk; mix them, and decant the liquor. Wash the ci- 
trate of lime, which remains, in repeated waters, and then 
dry it. Then pour upon the dried powder the diluted sul- 
phurie acid; boil for ten minutes, strain it through a cloth 
with strong expression, and fitter through paper. Eva- 
porate the filtered liquor w a gentle sheaty until it form 
crystals on cooling. i, 

tn order to render the crystals pure, they must be dissolved 
twice, or oftener, in water, filtered each time, evaporated: 
- and crystallized. 7 7 . 


Turis process, which was contrived by ‘Sonera: has been 
already explained’ in the materia medica, into which citrié 
acid has been introduced py: the Dublin college. In some re-/ 
spects this: concrete acid is s superior, and i in others greatly ite 
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Mferior to lemon juice. It has not the flavour; and what is of 
# more consequence, it has not the freshness or antiscorbutic 
| powers of the fruit ; but from‘its solid form and gradual solu- 
tion it is convenient, and is extellently adapted, for efier~ 
| vescing mixtures. Dissilved in eight waters, it is said to be 


equal in strength to lemon juice. 





Oxrum succrnt ET acipuM sucerni. Ed. 
i Oil uf Amber and Succmic Acid, 
| T Bee of |. 3 

Amber reduced to powder, and of pure sand, ena parts, 
ih fix them, and put them into a glass retort, of whith the mix- 
ture fills one half: then adapt a large receiver, and dis- 
-» til in a sand bath; with a fire oradually increased. At first, 
a watery liquor al come over, with some yellow oil ; then. 
| a yellow oil, with an acid salt; and, lastly, a reddish and 
_ black-coloured oil. 

“Pour the liquor out of the receiver, and separate’ the oil from 
_. the water. Press the acid salt collected from the neck of the 
| retort and sides' of the receiver between folds of blotting 
# paper, to free it from the oil adhering to it; then purify it 
by solution i in warm water and cx -ystallization. 


©. 





Acipum succivicum. “Dub. 
| Succeme Acid. 
Take of 

Amber, 

ure sand, each one Beant 

_ Distil, with a heat gradually increased, an acid liquor, an oil, 
and a salt discoloured with oil. Let the salt be wrapt up 
in blotting paper, and compressed, to squeeze out.the oil, 
and be again sublimed. 


WE are not acquainted, with any experiments which de- 

ermine whether the succinic acid exists as such in the amber, 
or whether it be a product of the decomposition of the amber 
Ki _ by the action of heat ; for in the process employed for obtain- 
ing suceinic acid the amber i is completely decomposed. 
_. The sand is added to prevent the amber trom running 
Bpiegether into masses, and impeding the distillation; but as 
itrenders the residuum unfit for aS use of the Jarnielien, it 
is not advisable. According to Gottling, this distillation’ 
should be performed in a tubulated iron or earthen-ware 
_ tetort, exposed to the immediate action of the fires for he 
_ Says, that in a sand-bath we cannot regulate the heat suffi- 
ciently, and that a glass retort is incapable of supporting the 
epee temperature. 


G ¢@ 
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Besides the succinic acid collected from the neck of the re~ 
tort, and sides of the receiver, the oil washes down a portion j 
; of it into the receiver, and the watery liquor which comes § 
| over is saturated with it. But the whole of it may be obtain- 
, ed by agitating the oil with some boiling water, which will 
dissolve the acid. This solution is then to be added to the 
By acid liquor, and the acid they contain is easily obtained by 
evaporation and crystallization. ‘The acid may afterwards be 
-purified by solution in boiling water and SO uamaens ac- ff 
. cording to the directions of ie colleges. oe 
But even after repeated solutions and erycelieahe a 
portion of empyreumatic oil still adheres to the acid, and ren- | 
ders it impure. Other methods of purifying it have been 
therefore attempted. Demachy saturated it with lime, sepa- 
rated the lime by sulphuric acid, and sublimed the succinic 
acid: Richter saturated succinic acid with potass, decomposed | 
the salt formed with acetate of lead, and disengaged the suc- 
cinic acid from the lead by means of diluted sulphuric acid: 
lastly, Morveau asserts that he obtained it in a state of nertecil 
purity, by treating it with nitrous acid. It is often adulte- | 
rated with muriate of ammonia, sulphuric acid, sulphate of 
potass, sugar, &c. When pure it is entirely volatile, gives” 
out no ammoniacal fumes when triturated with potass, is not 
precipitated by solutions of baryta, and is soluble in alcohol. 
Succinic acid, although retained in the Edinburgh and 
Dublin Pharmacopeeias, is never used in medicine. It has 
been rejected from the New London. 





Cnap. TL. ALKALITES) 72> 
} 
Agua porass&; vulgo Lixivium causticum. .£d. 
Solution vf Folass contrriopy calied Caustic Ley. 

Take of 
Newly prepared as eight ounces ; 

Carbonate of potass, six ounces. 

Put the lime into an iron or earthen vessel, with twenty-eight 
ounces of warm water. After the ebullition is finished, § 
instantly add the salt ; and having thoroughly mixed ther | 

_ cover the vessel till ‘they cool, When the mixture has 

‘ cooled, agitate it well, and pour it into a glass funnel, the 
| throat of which is obstructed with a piece of clean linen. 
Cover the upper orifice of the funnel, and insert its tube into. 
another glass vessel, so that the Solution of Potass may gradu- 

ally drop through the rag into the lower vessel. As soon as it 9 

ceases to drop, pour into the funnel some ounces of waters ff 
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_ but cautiously, so that it may swim above the matter in the 
funnel. The Solution of Potass will again begin to drop, and 

_ the affusion of water is to be repeated in ‘the same manner, 
' until three pounds have dropped, which will happen in the 
_ space of two or three days ; then mix the superior and in- 


in a well-stopt phial. 


Biotin PoTass%. Lond. 
is | Solution of Potass, 
Pe of 

’ Sub-carbonate of potass, 

Fresh lime, each one pound ; 
Distilled water, boiling, a gallon. 













# ©@6the water to the lime. Mix the liquors while hot, set the 
mixture aside in a covered vessel; and after it has cooled, 
filter it through cotton cloth. 

Tf any diluted acid, dropt into it, excite effervescence, more 
_ lime must be added, and the filtration repeated. 

_A pint of this liquor should weigh sixteen ounces. 

. Agua kati causticr. Dub. 

Sha of Cuustic Kah. 


4 


Take of 

Fresh burnt lime, eight ounces ; | 

Sub-carbonate of kali, six ounces. 

Put the lime into an earthen vessel, and sprinkle upon it twe 

_ pints of boiling water. ‘With the slaked lime mix the salt, 

~ and cover the vessel. Pour the mass, as soon as it has 

cooled, into a glass funnel, whose throat is obstructed with 

arag. Having covered the funnel, let the ley drop into a 

vessel placed below it, and pour water from time to time 

into the funnel, until three pints have passed through. 

Let the liquor be agitated, and kept in a bottle of green glass 

_ well closed. 

if the ley be rightly prepared, it will have neither colour nor 

~ smell, and will scarcely effervesce when mixed with acids. 
-If it effervesce considerably, add a little fresh burnt lime, i in 

very fine powder ; digest for twenty-four hours in a close 

vessel, with occasional agitation; then filter the ley in the 

mariner already directed. 

The specific gravity of this liquor is to that of distilled water 

as 1100 to 1000. 


TueEse processes do not differ materially. They are found- 


Dissolve the potass in two pints of the water; add che rest of 


ferior parts of the liquor together by agitation, and keep it’ 


; 


ed upon the affinity of lime being stronger than that of potess - 





ee ah eee : 





for carbonic acid. Of course, when lime comes in contate 


_ ley immediately begins again to drop from the funnel, and aSy 


vand general is the agency of potass. . All anid substances 
MS are ani ately attacked and destroyed by it; therefore, our | 
.. filters cannot be made of silk, woollen, or paper which con-_ 


small stones, to sustain the weight of the fluid. A filter of § 
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with carbonate of potass, the carbonic acid quits the potass to 
unite with the lime, and the results of the mixture are potass 
and carbonate of lime. Now, as the carbonate of lime is in- J 
soluble in water, and the potass is very soluble, they may be § 
separ ated by filtration. In doing this, however, we must take 

care to employ instruments on which the solution of potass 
does not act, and to prevent the free access of air, from which 
it would attract carbonic acid, and thus frustrate the whole | 
operation. ‘The latter object | is attained by covering the up=_ 
per or broad end of the funnel with a plate of glass, and ins} 
serting the lower end into the neck of a phial, which it fits 
pretty ’ closely. The former object is attended with greater” 
difficulties, and indeed scarcely to be effected, so powerful 






















tains glue ; and although neither vegetable matters nor silica, 
entirely escape its action, Jinen and sand are, on the whole, } 
the least objectionable. A filter of sand was used by Dr’ 
Black: he first dropt a rugged pebble into the tube of the 
funnel, in some part of which it formed itself a firm bed, 
while the inequalities on jts surface afforded interstices of atl 
ficient size for the passage of the filtering liquor. On the. 
upper surface of this stone he put a thin layer of lint or clean 
tow; immediately above this, but not in contact with it, he 
dropped a stone similar to the former, and of a size propor- 
tioned to the swell in the upper part of the tube of the funnel, ; 
The interstices between this second stone and the funnel were 
filled up with stones of a less dimension, and the gradation 
uniformly continued till pretty small sand ‘was, employed. 
Finaily, this was covered with a layer of coarser sand, and 


sand being thus constructed in the funnel, it was washed per= 
fectly a, by making clean water pass through it, till i¢ 
dropt from the lower extremity of the funnel perfectly clear 
and transparent; and before using it, it was allowed to stand. 
for some days, that no water might remain among the inter | 
stices of the sand. 

From the spongy nature of the residuum which remains 
upon the filter, and especially if we use that of sand, a con- 
siderable quantity of the solution of potass will be retained. 
it is, however, easily obtained, by pouring gently over it, SO. 
as to disturb it as little as possible, a quantity of water ; the 


from the difference of their specific gravity, the water dogs 
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not. mix: pins it, but’ swims’ above it, the whole: ley passes 
easily flea. when the whole ley has passed. 


pass first, and the weakest last, we are directed to. oe the 
whole together, to render their strength uniform. : 

If the solution of potass be pure, it will be colourless, and 
it will neither effervesce with acids, nor form a precipitate 
with, carbonate of potass. If it effervesces, carbonic acid is 
present, and must be separated by again boiling the solution 
with a little lime, or by drepping it into ee as long 
‘as it produces.any precipitate.» If, on the contrary, it con- 
‘tain lime, from too much of it having been employed in the 
preparation, it may be separated by dropping into the ley a 


rified our solution of potass, it must be again filtered. ‘The 
London Reviewer objects to this process, that the quantity. of 
lime employed is mueh too large, and that a third of the 


venience from the bulk and sponginess of the residuum. 

| Medical use.—The solution of caustic potass, under various 
names, has at different times been celebrated as a lithontrip- 
tic, and as often fallen again into disuse. “The very contra- 
dictory acceums of its effects as a solwent are now, in some 
‘degree, explicable, since it has been discovered that urinary. 
calculi are very different in their natures, so that ‘some of 
them are only soluble in acids, and others only in alkalies. 


wery frequent, and those of urate of ammonia. On these, 
therefore, alkalies may be supposed to make some impres- 
sion 5 and that alkalies, or alkaline carbonates, taken by the 
mouth, have occasionally relieved'calculous complaints, is cer- 
tain. Ii is, however, said that their continued use debilitates 


der a tepid solution of potass or soda, so dilute that it can be 
held in the mouth. Before the alkaline solution be injected, 
the bladder is to be completely evacuated of urine, and wash- 
ed out with an injection of tepid water. After the alkaline 
Injection has remained in the bladder half an hour or more; 
it is to be evacuated, and allowed to settle. If, on the addi-~ 
-tion of a little muriatic acid, a precipitate be formed, we shalk 
have reason to conclude that the calculus contains: uric acid, t 
and that the alkali has acted on it. 

Very dilute alkaline solutions may also be taken into the 


_ As it is natural to suppose that the’ strongest solution will | 


solution of the carbonate of potass. ' When we have thus pu-. 


Of the last description are the calculi of uric acid, whech are . 


the stomach; and M. Fourcroy has proposed applying the 
remedy immediately to the disease, by injecting into the blad= ’ 


through before any of the water. By means, of the taste we — 


weight of tbe subcarbonate is sufficient.16 so, it would be | 
better to reduce the quantity, as there is considerable incon- . 
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stomach | as antacids, but we possess others which are prefers 
able. / 

Externally, alkaline solutions have been more frequently 
used, either very dilute, simply as a stimulus, in rickets, 
gouty swellings, gonorrhcea, and spasmodic diseases, or cons 
centrated as a caustic, to destroy the poison of the viper, and 
of rabid animals. 


Porassa; olim, CAUSTICUM COMMUNE ACERRIMUM. Ed. — 
Potass ; formerly Strongest Common Caustic. 
Take of bute 


The solution of potass, any quantity. 

Evaporate it in a covered very clean iron vessel, till, on the 
ebuilition ceasing, the saline matter flows gently like oil, 
which Bopper: before the vessel becomes red. ‘Then pour 
it out on a smooth iron plate; let it be divided into small 
pieces before it hardens, and immediately deposited in a 
well-stopt phial. rig 


Porassa FusA. Lond. 
IMelied Potass. 
Take of 
Solution of potass, one gallon. 
Evaporate the water in a bright iron vessel, over the a un 
til after the cessation of the boiling the potass melt. Pour 
this out BPOP an iron plate into proper forms. 


Kaur causticum. Dub. * 

i Caustic Kala. 

Take of 
Solution of caustic kali, any quantity. | 

Evaporate it over the fire in a very clean iron vessel, wich 
the ebullition having ceased, the saline matter, on increa-_ 
sing the heat, remain ede at rest in the vessel. Let the 
_ liquefied salt be poured out upon an iron plate, and while 
‘it is congealing, be. cut into proper pieces, which are im-_ 
mediately to be put into a well-closed phial. 

' During the evaporation, let the operator avoid the. drops 
spirted up. | 


Mae Ws principal thing to be attended to in this operation, is 

to conduct the evaporation so rapidly that the ley shall not 
absorb any carbonic acid from the atmosphere. As long as 
BRLY. water of solution remains, the ebullition is evident; and | 
ye evaporation is to be continued until it cease. The heat 
is then to be increased a little, which renders the potass per- 
wey fluid, and gives it the appearance we an oil, when it is 


/ 
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’ beady to be poured out, éither on. a slab, as directed by the 
colleges, or into iron moulds, such as are used for the melted 
“nitrate of silver. 
The potass prepared according to these directions is suffi- 
” ciently pure for medical use, but is not fit for chemical expe- 
_Fiments. We can, however, obtain it perfectly white and 
i - erystallized, according to Berthollet, by adding to the ley, 
when evaporated so far that it would assume the consistence 
of honey, if permitted to cool, a quantity of alcohol, equal to 
_ one-third of the carbonate of potass operated on, mixing | 
them together, and letting them boil a minute or two. T he 
“mixture is then to be poured into a glass véssel, and corked 
“up, when the impurities will gradually subside, partly i in a so- 
hid form, and partly dissolved in water. ‘The supernatant al- 
'coholie solution is then to be evaporated rapidly, till its sur- 
. ‘face become covered with a black crust, which is to be re- 
'moved, and the liquid below is to be poured into a porcelain 
“vessel, when it will concrete into a white substance, which is 
to be broken in pieces, and immediately excluded trom the 
“action of the air. 
' Aless expensive way of obtaining potass perfectly pure is 
‘that of Lowitz. Evaporate a solution of potass till a thick 
pellicle form on its surface ; allow it to cool, separate all the 
“crystals formed, as they consist of foreign salts: renew the 
evaporation, in an iron or silver bason ; ‘and remove the pel- 
licles which form on the surface with an iron skimmer, as 
long as any appear. When the ebullition ceases, remove the 
“vessel from the fire, and agitate the fused salt with an iron 
‘spatula while it cools. Dissolve the saline mass in twice its 
| weight of water, and evaporate in a silver bason till it begins 
: to crystallize. The crystals are pure potass. The fluid 
which swims over them has a dark brown colour, and must 
be poured off: but if kept in a close-stopt phial, it will depo- 
‘ site its colouring matter, and by evaporation will furnish mofe 
crystals of potass. 
_ Medical use.—Potass is only used as a caustic, or to form 
solutions of a known strength; and even its use as a caustic, 
4s inconvenient, from its being so quickly affected by the air, 
and from its rapid deliquescence, which renders it apt 4e 
Spread. Pas, 
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: Porassa cum cance. Ld. 
. ' Potass with Lame. 
Take of 
Solution of potass, any quantity. 
| Evaporate i in a covered iron vessel till one-third remains 4 
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then mix with it as sith ‘ecisshalsiad Tene as will In ng i a 
to the consistence of pretty solid pap, which is to ‘be Kp 
in a vessel closely stopt. a ie to. cree 

Lond. 
Tak e wit | 
Solution of potass, three pints ; ; at 


Fresh lime, one pound. 
Boil down the solution to one pound, then add the lime a; 
viously slaked, and mix ehems3 intimately. 


Bats CAUSTICUM CUM cALCE. Dub, 

Caustic Kah with Lime. 

Evaporate solution, of caustic kali to one-third, then sid as 
awnuch fresh burnt lime, in powder, as will Soca a sufficient: 

i Zs ly thick mass, whieh is to be kept in a well-closed vessel. 


Tue addition of the dime in these preparations renders 
them less apt to deliquesee, more easily managed, and mildey 
in their operation. | Oe Si Oa 

iy a, i | 
CARBONAS PoTAssm. Lid. a; 
: » Carbonate of Potass. 

Let impure car ‘bonate of potass (called in English pearl shod) 
be put into a crucible, and brought to a log red heat, that 
the oily impurities, if there be any, may be burnt out: 
then triturate it with an equad weight of water, and mix 

them thoroughly by agitation. After the feces have subsid- 
ed, pour the liquor inté a very clean iron pot,’ and boil to 

c dryness, stirring the salt towards the end of the process, te 
prevent its sticking to the-vesseli'()/. : j 

Porasse sub-cannonas. Lond. 

Sub-carbonate of Potass. 


a 


] 


Take of 
Impure potashes, in powder, three pounds ; 
Boiling water, three pints and a half. 

Dissolve the potashes i in the water, and filter, then pour it ine 
to a-bright iron vessel, and evaporate the water by a gentle 


my heat intl the liquor become. thick ; then,, having rembeed 

| rt from the fire, stir it constantly with an iron spatula until 
it. become a granulated salt. ; 

i “purer sub-car bonate of potass may be prepared in, the same. 

manner from Tartar, previously burnt — it becomes of an 


Bech colour. 
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Alkalies. 





_ SuB-canBonas KALI. Dub. 
Sub-carbonate of Kal. 


Biglich, | in coarse powder. 

Cold water, each six pounds. 

x them by trituration, and macerate them for a” week in a 

wide vessel, with occasional agitation. Filter the ley, and . 

vaporate it to dryness in a very clean iron vessel. To: , 

| wards the end of the evaporation, stir the saline mass con- 

| stantly with an iron spatula. When thus reduced. to coarse * 

' powder, keep it close vessels. 

MBefore the ashes are dissolved in the water, if they be not suf- 

p ficiently pure, roast them in a crucible till they. become ule 
b white. a nie se 


DP oie crise: PURISSIMUS 3 olim, sie TARTARI. Ed. ee en 
y Pure Carbonate of Potash ; formerly, Salt of Tartar. eee 4% 
MTake of © bf 


eu super-tartrate of potass, any quantity. ese. 
Vrap it up in moist bibulous paper, or put it into a cruci- 
“ble, and burn it into a black mass, by placing it among 
ive coals. Having reduced this mass to powder, expose it 
n an open crucible to the action of a moderate fire, till it 
_ become white, or at least of an ash-grey colour, taking care cei 
that it do not melt. Then dissolve it in warm water “ee a 
| strain the liquor through a linen cloth, and evaporate it in _ 
a glean i iron vessel, diligently stirring it, towards the end of he, 
the process, with an iron spatula, to prevent it from stick-. al 
ing to the bottom of the yessel. A very white salt willres 
A main, which is to be left a little longer on the fire, til ah 
’ the bottom: of the vessel becomes ‘almost. red. Lastly, Coe ti 
when the salt is grown ie keep it in glass vessels, well 


| stopped. 





| | Kare tartaro. Dud. 
Kali from Tartar. 
Dake ae 


Crystals of tartar, : any quantity. 

“#leat them to redness in a silver ‘crucible, loosely covered, uns: 
_ til they cease to emit fumes. Reduce the mass which re- 

_ mains to coarse powder, and roast it for two hours in the 
_- same crucible, uncovered, stirring it frequently. Boil this 

» in twice its weight of water, for a quarter of an hour, and _ 
. aw the liquor has become pure, pour it off. Repeat this 

’ three times. 

Filter the dics leys, and evaporate them i in 2 silver bason, 
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are destroyed, and part of the carbonic acid, which is formed, 
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While the salt which remains is drying, granulate it by fre 
quent agitation, and then heat it to a dull red. Take ij 
out of the vessel before it is quite cold, and keep it in wel 
stopped phials. a 


Tue potash of commerce we have already shewn to contain§ 
a considerable proportion of foreign salts. By the, process 
directed by the colleges, it is purified from those whith are 
crystallizable ; and, although it still contains muriate of pol 
tass and silica, it is sufficiently pure for the purposes of medi- 
cine. The London Reviewer says, it consists of about 26 
carbonic acid, 71 potash and water, two muriate of potash. 
and one sulphate of potash, and a little silica. 

The purest sub-carbonate of potass, in common use, is tha 
obtained by incinerating the impure super-tartrate of potass, 
as all the substances it contains, except the potass, are decom: 
posed by the heat. The tartaric acid and colouring matte 


unites with the potass. 
But this salt, in whatever way cbtained, is not strictly en- 
titled to the appellation of carbonate, given it by the Edin 
burgh college ; for it is not saturated with the acid, or rather 
it is a mixture of potass and carbonate of potass, in variable 
proportions. It is owing to the uncombined potass that it is 
still deliquescent, and in some degree caustic. Ry: 
Medical use.—Sub-carbonate of potass is frequently em- 
loyed in medicine, in conjunction with other articles, parti- 
cularly for the formation of saline neutral draughts and mix- 
tures : but it is used also by itself, in doses from three or four 
grains to fifteen or twenty; and it frequently operates as a 
powerful diuretic, particularly when aided by proper dilution. 


Potass® cargonas. Lond. 
Carbonate of Porass. 

Take of : 

‘Sub-carbonate of potass from tartar, one pound ; ~ 
Carbonate of ammonia, three ounces 3_ 
Distilled water, one pint. 

Add the carbonate of ammonia to the potass dissolved in th 
water. Then expose it for three hours, to the heat of 180° 
in a sand bath, or until the ammonia be expelled. Lastly, 
set it aside to crystallize. ‘The residuary liquor may be e- 
vaporated in the same manner, so as again to afford crys-§ 
tals on being set aside. | 


SuB-caRBonATE of potass is easily saturated, however, with | 
carbonic acid, by exposing it, in solution, to the contact of they 
4 | 

, i | 


| 
| 
‘ | 
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ir for a considerable time, or by making a stream of carbonic 
cid gas pass through a solution of it, or by distilling it with 
rbonate of ammonia, as proposed by Berthollet, and direct- 
id by the London college. M. Curadau has invented a 
theaper mode of saturating potass with carbonic acid. He 
issolves the potass in a sufficient quantity of boiling water, 
m ixes it with as much dried tanner’s bark as to make it pretty 

idry, and then exposes the mixture, in a covered crucible, to. 

the heat of a reverberatory furnace for half an hour. By 

i iviation and crystallization, the mixture affords beautiful 
permanent crystals of carbonate of potass. In this. state it 
consists of about 43 acid, 40 potass, and 17 water. ‘The sa- 
fturation with carbonic acid is one of the best. means of puri- 
fying the sub-carbonate of potass ; for it always separates silica, 

from the uncombined alkali; and hence, perhaps, the em- 
ployment of the sub-carbonate from tartar is unnecessarily ex- 
pensive. 


Liquor POTASSH SUB-CARBONATIS. Lond. 
| Solution of Sub-carbonate of Potass. . 


| Distilled water, twelve fluidounces. ve 
Dissolve the sub-carbonate of potass in the water, and filter 
i “Whrough paper. | : 


AQUA SUB-CARBONATIS KALI. Dub. 
ae Solutiwr of Sub-carbonate of Kals. 

"Lake of 

| Sub-carbonate of kali, any quantity. 

[Place in it’ a wide glass funnel, whose throat is obstructed 
| with a rag. Set this in a cellar, that the salt may deli- 
' quesce in the moist air. Let the solution be caught in a ves+ 
' sel placed under it | | 


_ Tue preparation of the Dublin college is the old Oleum 
tartari per deliquium, and is a solution of carbonate of potass 

4 a variable quantity of water; for, by exposure to the air; 

the sub-carbonate attracts not only water, but carbonic acid.:),_ 
At is therefore improperly named. The name of the London ~ 
college is correct, and the ‘preparation nearly uniform in point 

of strength. Dr Powell says, that the quantities ordered by 
the college will commonly give a solution amounting to near- 

dy 18 ounces in bulk. 
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AQUA SUPER-CARBONATIS PoTassm. Ed. 

; ; Solutzon of Super-carbonate of Potass. 

Take of A ee | 

Water, ten pounds ; 7 | is 

Pure carbonate of potass, one ounce? 

a‘. Dissolve, and expose the solution to a streain of carbonic acid, 

ie arising from ; 

Nea Carbonate of lime in powder, 

Sulphuric acid, each three ounces ; | 

Water, three pounds, gradually-and cautiously mill 

Thie chemical apparatus invented by Dr Nooth is well adapt. 

ed for this preparation. But, if a larger quantity of the 

liquor be required, the apparatus of Dr “Woulfe is prefera- 

ble. 

‘The colder the air, and the greater the pressur e, the better will 

the solution be, which must be kept in well corked ves- 

sels. 

As soon as the preparation is finished, the glib shoal 4 

drawn off'into pint bottles, which are te be well corked, ane 

kept in a cool situation, with the head down, or laid on one 

side. It should'be perfectly transparent, and ‘have ah acidu- 

lous, not at all alkaline taste; and, when poured out of the 

. | bottles, it should have a sparkling appearance. 

Medical use.—In this sil igenis carbonate of potass is com: 

bined with excess of carbonic acid, by which means it is tet: 

ter adapted for internal use, as it is rendered not only more 

pleasant to the taste,.but is less apt to offend the stomach, 

Indeed, it is the only form in which we can exhibit potass im 

sufficient doses, and for a sufficient length of time, to derive 

Vee much benefit from its use in calculous complaints. It ha: 

_” eertainly been frequently of advantage in these affections, bu 

probably only in those instances in which the stone consists 0 

uric acid, or urate of ammonia ; for, although super-saturatet 

with carbonic acid, yet the affinity of that acid for potass is sq 

weak, that it really operates as an alkali. 

Six or eight ounces may be taken two or three times adil 

oe Thm general proves powerfully diuretic, and sometimes pro: 

"duces inebriation. ‘This last effect is ascribed to, the carbon 

acid. 


Acetis potass&é. id. 
Acetite of Potass, 
Take of 
Pure carbonate of potass, one pound. 
Boil it with a very gentle heat, in four or five times it.weigl 
of distilled acctous acid, and add more acid at different 
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ap. III. , pee em : « a7 Oe 
times, till, on the watery part of the preceding quantity be- 
- ing nearly dissipated by evaporation, the*new addition of 
+ acid ceases to raise any effervescence, which will happen 
| when about twenty pounds of acid have been consumed. 
» It is then to be slowly dried. ‘The impure salt remaining 
| is to be melted with a gentle heat, for a short time, but no. 
ip: longer than necessary, and afterwards dissolved in water, 
| and filtered through spe If the liquefaction has been 
| properly performed, the filtered liquor will be limpid ; but. 
) af otherwise, of a brown colour. Afterwards evaporate 
| this liquor with a very gentle heat, in a very shallow glass 
| vessel, occasionally stirring the salt as it becomes dry, that 
| its moisture may be sooner dissipated. Lastly, the acetite 
| of potass ought to be kept in a vessel very closely stopped, 
to prevent it from:deliquescing. 


2 


Porassm acetas. Lond. 

= og -dcetute of Potass, 

Lake Olt a He . 

. Sub-carbonate of potass, a pound and a half; 

_ Acetic acid, a gallon. pa 

Mix them together in a large glass vessel, and having’ evapo- 
) rated the mixture over the fire to one half, add as much | 
| more acetic acid as may be sufficient to saturate the alkali 


a 
1s 
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#completely. Evaporate again to one half, and filter. ‘Phen 
. evaporate in the water bath, so that, on being removed. 
| from the fire, it shall crystallize. : 


AceTas KALI. Dub. ° 

i Acetate of Kali. 

Take of : . i 
| Sub-carbonate of kali, any quantity. © | °° - 
Add to it, at different times, about five times its weight of dis- 
| tilled vinegar, heated to a moderate temperature. When 
B® the effervescence shall have ceased, andggheiquor is some- 


rate to dryness ; and having increased the fire a little, bring 
the saline mass cautiously into a state of fusion. Dissolve 
m thesalt, after it has cooled, in water: filter the solution, 
_and evaporate, until, on removing it from the fire, it shall 
| concrete into a crystalline mass, which should be very white.. 
| Put this, as quickly as possible, into vessels accurately closed: 
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_ Tus is both a troublesome and expensive preparation: for; 


: = . s > 
when attempted to be made by simply evaporating to dryness; ! 


ae 
€ 
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_ what evaporated, add, at intervals, distilltd vinegar, until 3 
|. the mixture shall entirely cease to effervesce; then evapo- 
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_ the surface of the liquor as fast as they are formed; and in 


with the last portions of t the acetous acid, and therefore direct, 


_ potass. 
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the salt ee always a dark unpleasant colour, which can nei- 
ther be removed by repeated solution and crystallization, nor’ 
even by solution in alcchol. It is doubtful to what the colour 
is owing. It has been ascribed by some to part of the acetic 
acid being decomposed by heat during the exsiccation of the 
salt : they accordingly recommend the evaporation to be 
conducted very gently, and the pellicles to be skimmed from 


this way, they say, they have pr ocured, at once, a very white 
salt. Others again ascribe it to accidental impurities, cone 
tracted during the operation, and recommend the utmost atten- 
tion to Gene) and the use of earthen vessels; while others 
ascribe it to some foreign matter, which rises in distillatior 


that only the first portions which come over should be used, 
or that the acetous acid should be distilled with charcoal; 

which last appears to be the more probable, since, when ace- 
tic acid procured from the distillation of anacetate is employ: 
ed, a colourless solution is obtained, and solutions which be. 
come coloured do not at the same time become alkaline, 
But to whatever cause it be owing, the colour is most effec 
tually destr oyed by fusing the salt. The heat necessary to de 
this decomposes the colouring matter; and on dissolving the 
fused mass in water, and filtering the solution, we find a 1 fae 
light charcoal on fe filter. But this fusion’ is attended witl 
considerable loss; for’ part of the acetic acid itself i is decom. 
posed. | | 
And to ascertain the exact saturation, litmus and turmeric 
paper should be alternately employed. ‘The London Review: 
er says, that rather more than 21 pints of distilled vinegar, o! 
1.007, are required to saturate 18 ounces of sub-carbonate 0 








The operator must be particularly careful, in aaaGne it. 
not to use a greater heat, nor keep it longer liquefied, than 
what is absolutely necessary: a little should be occasionally 
taken out, and put into water; and, as soon as it begins te 
part freely with its black colour, the whole is to be removed 
from the fire. + 
The exsiccation of the solution of the sale after it has been 
fused, mist be conducted very carefully, as it is exceedingly 
apt to be decomposed, which would render a new solution an 
exsiccation necessary.’. The test of its purity, by dissolving 
it in alcohol, as directed by the London college, is to discover 
ie any of the acetic acid itself has been decomposed in the ope- 
ration; for the carbonate of porate which is in that case form- 
ed], is insoluble in. alcohol. | 
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To spare trouble and expence, attempts have been made to 
| prepare acetate of potass with undistilled vinegar, and even 


have been, to a certain degree, successful: but, as repeated 
fusion and crystallization are necessary to bring the salt to a 
certain degree of purity, it does not appear that they were 
more economical. But if, to acetate of potass, prepared with 
impure vinegar, we add a sufficient quantity of sulphuric acid, 

by distillation, we obtain an acetic acid of great strength, 

which forms a beautiful acetate of potass without fusion. 
Lastly, this salt may be prepared by the decomposition of 
/acetates : for example, of the acetate of lime, by tartrate of 
 esegea 

Acetate of potass has a sharp, doses pungent taste. It 
is soluble at 60°, in about its own weight of water, in twice its 


according to his London critic. It is.also soluble in alcohol. 
It is deliquescent. It is decomposed by the stronger acids ; 
by a decoction of tamarinds ; by the sulphates of soda and of 
magnesia; by muriate of ammonia; by the tartrate of soda 
and potass ; and by some metalline salts Its acid is destroy- 
ed by a high temperature. : 
"Medical use.— Acetate of potass, however prepared, provi- 
ded it be properly made, is a medicine of great efficacy, and 
may be so dosed and managed as to pr ove either mildly ca- 
thartic, or powerfully diuretic: few of the saline deobstruents 
equal it in virtue. ‘Uhe/‘dose is from half a scruple to a drachm 


Im vinegar, without exsiccation, is perhaps not inferior, as a 
‘medicine, to the more expensive salt. “wo drachms of the 
alkali, saturated with vinegar, have produced, in hydropic 


eenout any inconvenience, 


ne potassm. £d. 


ee! _ Splat of Potass’; formerly Vitriolated Tartar. 

ake of 

‘Sulphuric acid, diluted with six times its weight of water, 

_ any quantity. 

Pat it into a capacious glass vessel, and gradually drop into 

it, as much pure carbonate of potass, dissolved in six times 

- its weight of water, as is sufficient thoroughly to neutralize 

_ the acid. The effervescence being finished, strain the liquor 
through paper ; and, after due evapor ation, set it aside te 
erystallize. 


Hh ‘ 
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with the residuum of the distillation of acetic acid: and they 


weight according to Dr Powell, and in less than half its weight ° 


‘or two. A simple solution, however, of carbonate of potass, 


cases, ten or twelve stools, and a plentiful discharge of urine, 
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Sulphate of potass may be also conveniently prepared from 
the residuum of the distillation of nitrous acid, by dissolving, | 
it in warm water, and saturating it with carbonate of potas 

Lond. .f 

Take of | 

The salt, which remains after the distillation of nitric acid, 
two pounds ; 
Boiling water, two gallons. | 

Mix them so as to dissolve the salt, and then adds smc 
sub-carbonate of potass as will saturate the excessive acid. 

_ Then boil to a pellicle, and, after filtration, set it aside to 
crystallize. Decant off the liquor, 3 and dr y the — on § 
ee paper. | 


Suipuas Katt. Dub. a tin iakg 

Sulphate of Kali : : 

Let the salt which remains after the distillation of pitrdind acid, 
reduced to powder, be dissolved in a sufficient quantity off 
boiling water. . Add as much potashes as will saturate the 
. superfluous acid. Let the filtered liquor be evaporated ; with | 
a very gentle heat, that it may crystallize. . 7 

| os 


Tus salt is very seldom prepared on purpose, as it may be. 
obtained from the residuum of many other preparations, by 
simple solution and crystallization: for so strong is the affini- 
ty between sulphuric acid and potass, that they scarcely ever. 
meet without combining to form this salt. All the sulphates, 
except that of baryta, are decomposed by potass and most of 
its combinations ; and reciprocally, all the compounds of pot- 
ass are decomposed by sulphuric acid and most of its combi- 
nations ; and in all these decompositions, sulphate of potass is 
one of the products. | 

The greatest part of the sulphate of potass of commerce is 
obtained from the residuum of the distillation of sulphate of 
iron with nitrate of potass, by lixiviating it, super-saturating 
the solution with carbonate of potass, filtering it boiling hot, 
and allowing it to crystallize. The liquor remaining after the 
precipitation of magnesia, is also a solution of sulphate of pot- 
ass. It is likewise got in considerable quantities from the re- 
siduum remaining in the retort, after the distillation of nitrous 
acid, and all the “colleges have given directions for obtaining J 
it, in this way, by simply saturating the excess of acid with § 
sub-carbonate of potass. The London Reviewer. says it would 
be more economical to saturate any unavoidable excess of acid §j 
by lime, and reject the sulphate of lime formed. | 
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As the residuum of the distillation. of nitrous acid! may not 
iver be at hand, the Edinbu: reh College also . give a reeipt 
for making this ale by di ycombining its constituents. It 
would. have been more ec0' "to have used a solution of 
sulphate of iron, in place of sulphuric acid, by which means 
not only an equally pure- stilphate of potass would: have been 
procured, at less expence, but also a very Lae carbonate of 
iron. 

Sulphate of petass forms small, tringphrelit, very t bird orys- 
tals, generally aggregated in crusts, and permanént in: the air. 
Their primitive form is a pyramidal dedecahedron with iso- 
sceles triangular faces meeting at: the summit, at’ an angle. of 
about 65, and at the base 115.: It has a bitter taste, is slowly 
soluble in water, requiring 16 waters at 60°, and 4 at 212°. 








It is not soluble in alcohol. . It decrepitates when‘'thrown on — 


live coals, and melts in a red heat. It consists of 45.2 acid, 
and 54.8 potass. It is decomposed by the barytie salts; by 
the nitrates and muriates of lime and of strontia; by the tar- 
trates partially ; and by the salts of mercury; silver , and lead. 

Medical use. —Sulphate of potass, in small doses, ‘asa scruple, 
or half a drachm, is an useful aperient ; in larger ones, as, Fae 
or five drachms, a mild cathartic, which pace not pass, off so 
hastily as the aelpnes of soda, and seems to extend its action 


further. 


PorassH SUPER-SULPHAS. Lond, 


H Super-sulphate of Potass. 

Take of : 

’ The salt which remains after the distillation of nitric acid, 

two pounds, eee 

Boiling water, four pints. , oe : 

Mix, dissolve the salt, and filter. ‘Then boil, until a Lnelliete 
be formed, and set it aside to crystallize. Potit off the 
_ quid, and dry the crystals on blotting paper. 


Tus salt is acid to the taste, reddens vegetable blues, and 
effervesces with alkaline carbonates. It is directed by Lowitz 
to be prepared by mixing seven parts of sulphuric acid with 
the same quantity of water in a large matrass, and adding to 
the hot mixture, as quickly as possible, four parts of potashes 
in'fine powder. On cooling, the super-sulphate of potass shoots 
in fine large crystals, which are to be quickly washed in water 
and dried. ‘This mode of directly preparing it, is, however, 
Sp egieh as it is produced in sufficient quantity in the dis- 

tillation of nitric acid. It was formerly called Sal enixum and 


Tartarus vitriolatus acidus. It is soluble in two waters at 60°, 
dh? 
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and less than one at 212°. It consists of 37. 
of potass, and $3 sulphuric acid. ee 
It is used in its unrefined state by silvel Priths, As by. is re- 
commended. by Lowitz for preparing acetic acid, by decom- 
posing acetate of soda. It promises to be a valuable medicine, 
as enabling us to give sulphuric acid in combination with an | 
aperient salt, and being less disagreeable and more soluble 
than the neutral sulphate. 
‘The London Reviewer considers this merely as sulphate of 
potash with acid adhering to it, as he says the acid may be 
entirely aches away, ag a portion of saturated sulphate, 
and a Pp sed super-sulphate do not dif- 
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ie POTASSH CUM suLPHHURE : 1 “SAL POLYCHRES= f 





ee TuUsi~< Ld. .. ane , 
© Sulphate of Ribas with sulphur ; formerly Polychrest Salt. | 
T ake of i eS pt ss 
Nitrate of potass in powders wot = 


Sublimed sulphur, of each equal parts. : | 
Mingle them well together, ‘and inject the ature, by little | 
and little at a time, into a red-hot crucible: the deflagration | 
being over, let the salt cool, after which it is to be put into} 
a glass vessel well corked. ey | 


In this process the nitric acid of the nitrate of potass is de-f 
composed by the sulphur, which is m part acidified. But the 
quantity of oxygen contained in the nitric acid is not always 
sufficient to acidify the whole sulphur employed ; cadek | | 
part of it remains in the state of sulphureous acid, which i 
probably chemically combined with part of the potass in the | 
state of sulphite; for the whole salme mass formed, is more 
- soluble in water than sulphate of potass. It is, ery stallizable) 
and by exposure to the air, g gradually attracts oxygen, and isp 
converted into sulphate, or perhaps super-sulphate of potass jj) 
for even when recently prepared, it is manifestly acid. But} : 
this preparation, like all those depending on the uncertain ac) 
tion of fire, is apt to vary. In, some experiments which | 
made to determine the state in which the sulphur existed ir } 
this salt carefully prepared, it seemed to be sulphuric acid | 
for it neither gave out a sulphureous smell on the addition of 
sulphuric acid, nor was a solution of it precipitated by acids) 
In others the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen was obvious | 
but in no instance could sulphur, in any notable quantity, bi 
detected. Hence its Edinburgh name, Sulphas potasse cur) 
sulphure, and the mode of preparation proposed ye some 
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of simply triturating these nisin together, are manifestly 
incorrect. In its medical effects and exhibition, it agrees with 


| neutral salt. 


, "Parrnis porassms i sliset FEuntliadcwonteahe: Ed. 

i Tartrite of Potass ; tormerly Soluble Tartar. 

Take of ! 

Carbonate of potass, one pound ; pyc 

_ Super-tartrite of potass, t thr ee pounds, or as much as may 
be sufficient; — 

big Boiling water, ‘ikon pounds. 


- add the super-tartrite of potass in fine powder, as long as 
' it raises any effervescence, which generally ceases before 
three times the weight of the carbonate of potass has been 
_ added ; then strain the cooled liquor through paper aud, 
~ after due evaporation, set it | to crystallize. Aas Ne 
Porass# Tartras. Lond. 

haa Ay artrate of Potass. : 

Bake ee 

_ Sub-carbonate of potass, one pound ; 

~ Super-tartr ate of potass, three pounds ; : 

_ Boiling water, one gallon. _ | 

Disa the sub-carbonate of potass in the water, then add 
_ the super-tartrate of potass in powder, until it cease to ex- 
_ ite effervescence. Filter the liquor through paper. Then 


erystallize. Pour off the ea and wy the crystal on 
_ Dlotting paper... 


TARTARAS KALI. Dub. 
Lartrate of Kah. 
Take of , ) 
© Sab-carbonate of kali, one: outils 
| _ Crystals of tartar, in very fine powder, two pounds and a 
talf, or as much as will saturate the kali ; 
Boiling water, a gallon. 


in the water ; strain the liquor through paper, evapor al, 
and let it crystallize by cooling. r 


Tur tartaric acid is capable of uniting with potass j in twe 


ther an acidulous salt. ‘The latter is an abundant produc- 
Hh3 


sulphureous. mineral hie which contain a proportion of ~ 


T o the carbonate of potass, dissolved in the swat? gr adwally | 


evaporate until a pellicle be formed, and set it aside to — 


Gradually add the tartar to the Mae eu boats of kali tiesatved 


roportions, forming a the one instance a neutral, and in the — 
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tion ‘of nature ; ‘but itis easily: converted into the former, 
saturating: it with: potass, or byidepriving it of its. excess - 
acid.) It is:hy the! formen ‘method-that the colleges: direct tare 
trate of potass to be prepared ; and the process is so simple, 
that it requires little comment. For the sake of economy, we } 
should come as near the pomt!of saturation as possible ; but | 
any slight deviation from it will not be attended with much — 

inconvenience. Indeed, it is perhaps advisable to, have a 
slight excess of acid, which, forming a small quantity. of very 
insoluble. salt, leaves the remainder perfectly neutral. . ‘This is f 
the case in the process of the Pharmacopeeia, as instead of 
12, the quantity ordered, the London Reviewer says. that 36 
any of super-carbonate of potass require 15,7 of sub-car= 
nee for their. saturation. ‘The evaporation must be con- § 
ducted in an earthen vessel, for iron discolours the salt. It is 
easily crystallized, and the crystals become moist. in the air. 
We havye,here a. striking example of the change, produced, upon 
crystals, by saturating the excessive acid, of a super-salt, the f 
primitive form of the super-tartrate being a rectangular ec- 
tohedron, and of the tartrate, a, rectangular feqaneda prism. jj 
It has an unpleasant bitter taste... It is soluble in four parts, 
of cold water, and still more soluble in boiling water, and it. 
is also soluble in alcohol. It is totally or partially decomposed 
by all acids. On this account it is improper to join it with J 
tamarinds, or other acid fruits; which is too often done i in 
the extemporaneous practice of those physicians who are fond 
of mixing different’ cathartics together, and know little of 
chemistry. pul is also totally decomposed by lime, barytay 
strontia, and magnesia, and partially by the sulphates of po- 
tass, soda, and magnesia, and by the muriate of ammonia. _ 
Medical use.—In ‘doses ofa scruple, half a drachm, or a 
drachm, this salt is a mild, cooling aperient: two or three 
drachms commonly, loosen the belly; and an ounce proves§ 
pretty strongly purgative. It has been particularly recom- 
mended as a purgative for maniacal and melancholic patients. 
It is an useful addition to the purgatives of the resinous kind, 
as it promotes their operation, ‘and at the same time tends to 
correct their eripihg — 
Cinuon ts: SODm. Ed. 

! Carbonate of Soke 





- ake ie 
" Impiire carhenede of code any quantity. 
Bruise it; then. boil in water till all the mn i dissolve | 
Stra ain the. salation thy ough BApEt, and SYaRSE ate it in an 
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iron vessel, so that after it has cooled, the salt may crystal- 
 hize, ; ' é \ 


: Dub. | 
Make of... . | ren 
Barilla, in powder, ten pounds ; ea 
Water, two gallons. 
Boil the barilla: in the water, in a covered vessel, for two 
hours, agitating it from time to time. Strain the liquor, 
and boil the barilla. which remains, after triturating it, again — 
». with an equal quantity of water. This may be repeated a 
_ third time. Evaporate the leys, filtered and mixed, ina . 
wide iron vessel, to dryness, taking care that the saline - 
mass remaining ie not again. liquetied by too great a de-- 
gree of heat, ig agitate it with an. iron spatula, until its 
colour cebume uiite, Lastly, dissolve it in boiling water ; 
and, after due evaporation, let it. crystallize by slow refri- 
o Berson The crystals will be purer, if, before each boil- 
"ing, the barilla be exposed to the air for some time. It 
Sane be grystallized when the air is at the freezing tem- 
perature, and in a liquor whose specific gravity is 1220. 
‘If the salt be not Batts Yepeat the solution and crystallization. 


RYN 


f 


Mane SUB-CARBONAS. | pi phony 
Sub-carbonate of Sodas — 
Take ee. 
Impure soda in powder, one pound ; 
Boiling distilled water, a. gallon. | 
vig the soda in the water for half an hour, and filter. ‘Eva- 
porate the ‘solution to two pounds, and set aside to er ye 
tallize, ‘Throw away the residuary liquor. ts 


-Taren directions are principally intended for the purifica- 
‘tion, of the Spanish barilla, which is a fused mass, consisting, | 
indeed, principally of carbonate of soda, but also containing 
charcoal, earths, and other salts. The two first causes of 
impurity are easily removed by solution and filtration, and 
the salts may be separated by taking advantage of their dif- - 
ferent solubility in cold and in hot water. But the prepara- 
tion of carbonate of soda, by the decomposition of sulphate of 
soda, has now become a manufacture, and is carried to such 
perfection, that its further purification is almost unnecessary 
; for the purposes ” the apothecary. 
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Sob suB-caRBonas ExsiccaTa. Lond. . 
7 Dried Sub-carbonate of Soda. 
Take of 
Sub-carbonate of soda, one pound. 
Apply a boiling heat to the sub-carbonate of soda in a clean qt 
iron vessel, until it be perfectly exsiccated, stirring it conti- | 
nually with an iron spatula. Lastly, reduce it to powder, 


CARBONAS SOD SICCATUM. DABS: 
Dried Carbonate of Seda. : 
Piaich: over the fire, crystals of carbonate of soda, in a:sile J 
ver crucible, and then, 1 increasing the heat, stir the lique- 
fied salt, until, by the aL of the water, it become 
d 


‘Reduce it to fine powder, and keep it in close vessels. 


z he 


SuB-carsonaTe of soda, deprived of its water of crystalli- 
zation, is a very excellent remedy, for which we are indebted 
to Dr Beddoes: he desires it to be prepared by simply expo- 
sing the pounded crystals before the fire; which appears to 
be preferable to the process directed by the colleges, i in which 
much of the carbonic acid may be expelled.» By simple efflo- 
rescence, crystallized carbonate of soda loses more than half 
its weight, and falls down into a fine permanent powder. | 
Whenever soda is prescribed in the form of pills, the efflores- _ 
ced carbonate is to be used, as, when made of the crystallized 
salt, they crack, and fall to pieces by the action of the air up- 
onthem. . 

Medical use.—Dr Beddoes first recommended the powder 
of cfHoresced soda, in calculous complaints, as a substitute for 
the super-carbonated alkaline waters, when these produced 

iddiness, or were too expensive ; but its use has since been 
extended much farther ; and it is found to be, not only an ex- 
cellent antacid, but seems almost to possess specific virtues in §f 
affections of the urinary organs. | One or two scruples may be fF 
given, in the course of the day, in the form of powder, or in 
‘os matte up with ii and some aromatics. , 


Sepik CARBONAS. Lond. 
Carbonate of Soda. 

Take of « 
- Sub-carbonate of soda; one pound 5 © 

Sub-carbonate of ammonia, three ounces ; 

Distilled water, ‘a pint. | 
Add the ammonia to the sub-carbonate of soda diccolsatna in 

the water; then apply a heat of 180°, in a sind-hath, for 
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- three hour S) Or until all the ammonia be expelled. Lastly ; 
set it aside to crystallize. 

An the same manner evaporate the residuary liquor, and set it 
aside again to crystallize. 

Tus salt bears the same relation to the sub-carbonate that 
the carbonate of potass does to its sub-carbonate. Klaproth 
first described it, and says it consists of 39 carbonic acid, 38 
soda, and 23 water. ' It is found native in hard:striated mass- 
‘es, in the province of Sukena in Africa, and is called Tvrona. 


to the quantity of carbonate of ammonia employed, as unne-- 
cessarily too large; for if 35 parts of sub-carbonate require 7_ 
of carbonic acid, 100 parts will require 20, which is the quan- ' 
tity contained in 40 of sub-carbonate of ammonia; but the 
college order only 25, which i is too little. 


eae AQUA SUPER-CARBONATIS SoDE. Ed. 
| Solution of Super-Carbenate of Soda. 
This is prepared from ten pounds of water, and two ounces 
of carbonate of soda, in the same manner as the siete of 
abgames ea8 of potass. | | | 


_ By super-saturating soda with bivbtntl acid, it is rendered 
more agreeable to the palate, and may be taken in larger 
quantities, without affecting the stomach. ‘This is now in 
common use as a cooling beverage, under the title of soda-wa- 
ter ; and it may not be t unnecessary to mention, that its place 
cannot be at all supplied by what is sold as soda powder, 
which is not a super-carbonate of soda, but merely a mixture 
of salts, which effervesces on being dissolved: Indeed, one 
moment’s reflection must shew the impossibility of reducing { to 
a solid form, a salt which cannot exist in solution, except, un~ 
a very great pressure. 


Pinospuras isopm.! «id. 

ol nce: Soda. 
Take of ‘ | 

Bones burnt to whiteness, and powde ved, ten kpounds ; 

Sulphuric acid, six pounds ; 

Water, nine pounds, 
Mix the powder with the sulphuric. acid in an earthen cual: 
then add the water, and mix again : then place the vessel in 
a vapour bath, and digest for three days; after which, di- 
lute ‘the mass eit nine pounds more of boiling water, and 
_ strain the liquor through a strong linen cloth, pouring over. 
it boiling water, in small quantities at a time, until the 


The London Reviewer erroneously objects on calculation » 
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. whole acid be washed out. . Set by the strained liquor, that 
the impurities may subside ; decant the clear solution, and 
evaporate it'to nine pounds. ‘T'o this liquor, poured from 
the impurities, and heated in an earthen ware vessel, add 
carbonate of soda, dissolved in warm water, untilthe effer- 
yescence cease Filter the neutralized liquor, and set it 
aside to erystallize. To the liquor that remains after the 

erystals are taken out, add a little carbonate of soda, if ne- 
cessary, so as to saturate exactly the phosphoric acid; and 
dispose the liquor, by evaporation, to form, crystals, as long © 
as it will furnish any. Lastly, the sai yare: to, pha aka ; 
in a well closed vessel. 


Take of : i doitw 88 Yao 
Burnt bones, in nomics five uti, ; 
Sulphuric acid,:three pounds and a half, by weight. 

Mix the powder, in an earthen vessel, with the sulphuric acid 5 
gradually add five pints of water; and agitate the mixture 5 
digest for three days, adding, bash time to time, more wa- 
ter, to prevent the mass from becoming dry, and -continue 
the agitation ; ; then, add five points. of boiling. water, and 

Strain through linen, pouring on. boiling, ‘water repeatedly, 

. wntil all the acid: be washed outs), Sct aside. the strained li- 
quor until the feces subside, from which pour, it.off; and 
reduce, by evaporation, to one half: then add, “of somal 


a 
















of soda (dissolved in a sufficient. quantity of warm water 
. three pounds ten ounces... Filter; and, by alternate eva- 
| poration and. cooling, let it form crystals, which. are to be 
kept in a well closed. vessel. ‘ 
If the salt be not sufficiently pure, dissolve and crystallize it 
again. ol 


Tue first part of this process consists in destroying the ge-. 
latine of the bones, by the action of heat. When burnt te 
_ perfect whiteness, they retain their form, but become friable, 
and consist of phosphate of lime, mixed with a very little car- 
bonate of lime and carbonate of soda. ‘In performing this 
part of the process, we must take care not to heat the bones to 
a bright-red, as by it they undergo a kind of semi-fusion, and 
‘become less soluble. The complete combustion of; the char- 
coal is facilitated by the free contact of the air: we must, 
therefore, bring every part, in succession, to the surface; and 
break the larger pieces. 

In the second part of the process. the phosphate of lime is 
Gecomposed by the sulphuric acid. ‘This decomposition is 
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however, only partial, . The sulphuric acid combines with part 
ef the lime, and forms. insoluble sulphate of lime.!o ‘Uhe phos 
phoric acid, separated! from that portion of lime, inimediately 
combines withthe rest of the phosphate: of lime, and forms 
- super-phosphate of lime, which is not farther decomposable 
by sulphuric acid... i dolce: hoe 20 odnt 

. The super-phosphate of lime, thus formed, is soluble in wae 
ter: but, as the:sulphate of lime, with which it/is mixed, cor 
- gretes into a very solid mass, it is; in same measure, defended 
_ from the action of water. On this account, the whole mass 
is directed to be digested, for three days, in) vapour, by which 
means it is thoroughly penetrated, and prepared for solution 
in the boiling water, which is afterwards poured on it. > It is 
_ probably to render the subsequent solution easier, that ‘The- 


nard, directs the bone-ashes to be made into ‘a thin paste — 


{boule ) with water, before the sulphuric acid is added te 
them. ! rained | Webs i 
Having thus got a solution of super-phosphate of lime, it is 
next decomposed. by carbonate. of soda, dissolved im water¢ 
This decomposition, likewise, is only partial, as it deprives 
the super-phosphate of lime ofits excess of acid. only, and re- 
duses:it to the state.of phosphate..:‘The phosphate of lime, 
being insoluble, is easily separated by filtration, and the phos- 
phate of soda: remains in solution. , According to’Thenard, 
the nicest. point in the whole process is the determination of 
the proper quantity of carbonate of soda to be added.» As the 
phosphate of soda does not crystallize freely, unless theré be a 
slight excess of base, he directs, that:a little more carbonate 
of soda be added than what is merely sufficient to saturate the 
excess of acid in the super-phosphate of lime, but not to’ con- 
tinue the addition until it. cease to produce any precipitate. 
We-must also take care not to carry the evaporation ‘of a so- 
ution of phosphate of soda so far as to form a pellicle 5: for it 
‘then concretes, into an irregular ‘mass, and does not» ferm 
beautiful. crystals.. After each crystallization, we must exa- 
mine the liquor which remains, and, if it be acid, or merely 
neutral, add to it a little of the solution of carbonate of soda. 
In this way,|'Thenard..got from 2100 parts of bone-ashes, 
700-of sulphuric acid, and 667 of carbonate of soda, 885 of 
phosphate of sodas; According to Fourcroy, phosphate of 
lime consists of 0.41 acid, and 0.59 lime, and super-phosphate 
of lime of 0.54 acid, and 0.46 lime: phosphate of lime, treat- 
ed with sulphuric acid, is only deprived of 0.24 lime, and 
changed into 0.76 of super-phosphate, consisting of 0.59 
phosphate of lime, and 0.17 of phosphoric acid ; and it is on- 
ly with this portion of acid that we are able to combine soda. 
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Fourcroy is also of opinion, that phosphate of lime requires 
only 0.4 of its weight of sulphuric acid to decompose it, 
whereas 0.6 are employed by the Edinburgh college, and 0.7 © 
by the Dublin. This is not only, therefore, a waste of acid, 
but renders the product impure, by being mixed with sul- 
phate of soda, which is sometimes actually the case in the 
phosphate of soda of commerce. Besides, as bone-ashes are 
~4 very little value; it is better that a portion of them should — 
escape undecomposed, than that an excess of acid should be 
added to them. . ¢ | 
Mr Funcke, of Linz, has discovered a still more economi- 
cal and expeditious method. It consists in saturating the ex- 
cess of lime in calcined bones with dilated sulphuric acid, and 
then dissolving the remaining phosphate of lime in nitric acid. 
To this solution he adds an equal quantity of sulphate of so- 
da, and then recovers the nitric acid by distillation. ‘The 
phosphate of soda is then separated from the sulphate of 
hime, by the affusion of water and crystallization. — t 
.. Phosphate of soda crystallizes in rhomboidal prisms, termi- 
nated by three sided-pyramids. Its taste resembles that of 
coromon salt. At 60° it is soluble in four parts of water, and 
at 212° in two. It efiloresces in the air. By heat, it under- 
goes the watery fusion, and at last melts into a white mass. It 
consists, according to Thenard, of 15 phosphoric acid, 19 so- 
‘da, and 66 water of crystallization. It is decomposed by most 
of the salts having an earthy base. | 
Medical use.+Phosphate of soda was introduced into the 
practice of physic by the ingenious Dr George Pearson of 
London. It possesses the same medical qualities as sulphate 
of soda, and the tartrate of potass and soda, being an excellent 
purgative,-in the quantity of an ounce or ten drachms, and 
has the peculiar advantage over these two salts, of being 
much less nauseous than they are. Its taste is extremely simi- 
Jax. to that of common salt; and, when given in a bason of 
water gruel, or veal broth, made without salt, it is scarcely per- 
ceptible by the palate ; and consequently it is well adapted for 
patients whose stomachs are delicate, and who have an antt- 
pathy against the other saline purges. The only objection to 
its general use is the very great difference between its price 
and that of sulphate of soda ; a difference which might certain= 
ly be diminished. ».24 i 


‘Munrias sop stccatuM, Dub. — 
Dried Muriate of Soda, 
Take of 


Muriate of soda, any quantity. 
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™ % ' 
Roast it over the fire in an iron vessel, loosely covered, until 
it céase to decrepitate, agitating it from time to time. 


’ By this process, the muriate of soda is reduced into the 
state in which it is employed for the distillation of muriatic 
acid. It not only deprives it entirely of its water of crystalli- 
zation, which, from being variable in quantity, would other- 
wise render the acid obtained unequal in strength, but also 
destroys some colouring matter which it contains; for, if we 
‘prepare muriatic acid from crystallized muriate of soda, we 
obtain a coloured muriatic acid, while the decrepitated muri- 
“ate furnishes a perfectly colourless one. 


SULPHAS soDE. Ld.’ 

i) Sulphate of Soda. ; 

Dissolve the acidulous salt, which remains after the distillation 

of muriatic acid, in water; and having mixed powdered 
chalk with it, to remove the superfluous acid, set it aside 

- until the sediment subsides; then strain through paper the 
liquor decanted from them, and evaporate, so that it may 

"crystallize. : : : 

Lond. 

Take of 

The salt. which remains after the distillation of muriatic 
acid, two pounds ; i 

Boiling water, two pints and a half. 

Dissolve the salt in the water, and gradually add as much 
sub-carbonate of soda as will saturate the superfluous acids 
Evaporate until a pellicle appear, and, after filtering the li- 
quor, set it aside to crystallize. Ponr off the liquor, and 
dry the crystals on blotting paper. 


Dub. - 


Dissolve the salt, which remains after the distillation of mu- 
riatic acid, in a sufficient quantity of boiling water. Filter 
the solution, and after due evaporation, crystallize the salt 

. by slow refrigeration. 


Tur Edinburgh college do not preserve the superabundant 
acid, when present, by saturating it with carbonate of soda, 
but get rid of it by saturating it with carbonate of lime, with 
which it forms an insoluble sulphate of lime. In fact, the 
price of sulphate of soda is so very small, that it is no econo- 
BY f° use carbonate of soda to saturate the superabundant 
acid. 

By far the greatest part of the sulphate of soda is obtained 
rom manufacturers, as a result of processes performed for the 
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sake of other substances, as in the preparation of muriate of 
ammonia, oxygenized muriatic acid, &c. It may be econo- 
mically obtained by making into a paste,.with a sufficient 
quantity of water, eight parts of burnt gypsum, five of clay, 
and five of muriate of soda. This mixture is burnt in a kiln or 
even, then ground to powder, diffused in a sufficient quantity 
of water, and, after being strained, is evaporated and. crystal- 
lized. 

Sulphate of soda crystallizes in six-sided prisms, terminated. 
by dihedral summits. ‘The crystals are often irregular, and 
their sides are usually channelled. Their taste is at first salt, 
and afterwards disagreeably bitter. They are soluble in 2.67 
parts of water at 60°, and in 0.8 at 212°. Jn the air they 
effioresce. ‘They undergo the watery fusion, and, in a red 
heat, melt...They consist of 23.52 sulphuric acid, 18.48 so= 
da, and 58, water 5 and when dried at 700°, of 56 acid, and 
44 soda. It is decomposed by baryta and. potass, and salts. 
containing these bases, and by the salts of nied mercury, 
and lead. 

Medical use.-—Taken from half an ounce to an ounces or 
more, it proves a mild and useful purgative ; ; and in smaller 
doses largely diluted, a serviceable aperient and diuretic. It 
is commonly given in solution, but it may also be given in 
Boy der, after it has eforesced. In this form the dose must 

e reduced to one half. 











TARTRIS POTASSE ET SOD; olim, SAL RUPELLENSIS. Ld. 
Tartrite of Potass and nies. formerly Rochelle Salt. 

It is prepared from the carbonate of soda and super-tartrate 

of potass, in the same manner as the tartrate of potass. 


TARTARAS SODH ET KALI. Dub. 
Tartrate of Soda and — 

Take of 
Carbonate of soda, twenty ounces ; 

Crystals of tartar, in very fine powder, two. pounds : oe 
Distilled water, boiling, ten pints. 

Dissolve the sub-carbonate of soda in the water, and eradual- 
ly add the crystals of tartar; filter the liquor through pa- 
per; evaporate, and set it aside to crystallize by som 
cooling. | 


Sopa TarTarizaTa. Lond. 
Tartarized Soda, 
ue of 
Sub-carbonate of soda, twenty ounces ; 
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| © Supertartrate of potass, in powder, two pounds 5. 
Boiling water, tenpints. >: PAOLO Onn : 
Dissolve the sub-carbonate of soda in the water, and gradual- 
§ ly add the supertartrate of potass. Filter the solution through 
_ paper ; evaporate until a pellicle be formed, and set it a- 
side to crystallize. Pour off ‘the liquor, and dry the crys« 
tals on blotting paper. : h 


Tue tartaric acid, in several instances, is capable of enter- 
ing into combination, at the same time, with two bases. In 
the present example, the superabundant acid of the super- 
tartrate of potass is neutralized with soda, and, in place of a 
mixture of tartrate of potass and tartrate of soda, each pos- 
sessing their own properties, there results a triple salt, having 
Bpeculiar properties. CHEE, ait" 

- The tartrate of potass and soda forms large and very regular 
rystals, in the form of prisms with eight sides, nearly equal, 
which are often divided longitudinally, almost through their 
mxis. The principal form is a rhomboidal tetrahedral prism 
of 80° and 100°, with rhombic faces. It has a bitter taste. 
[t is soluble in about five parts of water, and effloresces in the 
Bir. It is decomposed by the strong acids, which combine 
with the soda, and separate supertartrate of potass, and by 
baryta and lime. By heat its acid is destroyed. It consists 
pf 54 tartrate of potass, and 46 tartrate of soda.’ | 
Medical use.—It was introduced into medical practice by 
M. Seignette, an apothecary at Rochelle, whose name it long 
bore. It is still frequently empioyed ; and though less agree- 
able than the phosphate of soda, it is much more so than the 
sulphate of soda. It is less purgative than these, and must be 
piven in larger doses. 


m Agua AMMoNIZz, olim Agua AMMONIA causTice. Lid. 
_ Water of Ammonia, formerly Water of Caustic Ammonia. 
Blake of : 
- Muriate of ammonia, one pound ; 
- Quicklime, fresh burnt, one pound and a half; 
' Distifled water, one pound ; 
Water, nine ounces. | 
our the water on the powdered lime, contained in an iron 
| or earthen vessel, which is then to be covered up until 
the slaked lime cool. Then mix the muriate, previously 
‘ground into very fine powder, thoroughly with the lime, by 
triturating them together in a mortar, and immediately put 
the mixture into a retort of bottle glass. Place the retort 
+n a sand-bath, and connect with it a Woulfe’s apparatus. 
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In the first and smallest bottle, furnished with a tube of 
safety, put two ounces of the distilled water, and in the se- 
cond the rest of the distilled water. 
The fire is now to be kindled, and gradually increased, until 
~ the bottom of the sand-pot becomes red: no more am- 
monia comes over. Mix the fluid contained in each of the 
bottles, and preserve it in small phials, accurately closed. 
AQUA AMMONIE causTiczE. Dub. 
Water of Caustic Ammonia. 5 


Take of 
Muriate of ammonia, sixteen ounces ; 
Lime, fresh burnt, two pounds ; 
Water, six pints. 
Sprinkle one pint of the water upon the lime, placed in a 
‘stone-ware vessel, and cover it up.. ‘Twenty-four hours af- 
terwards, mix the salt with the lime, which will have 
. crumbled to powder, taking care to avoid the vapours. 
‘Then put the mixture into a retort, and pour upon it the 
rest of the water. Having previously agitated them, draw 
off, with a moderate heat, twenty ounces, by measure, of 
liquor, into a refrigerated receiver, having luted carefully 
the joining of the vessels. 
The specific : gravity of this liquor i is to that of distilled water, 
as 936 to 1000. 


Liquor amMonim. Lond. 
Liquor ef Ammonia. 


Take of : 
Muriate of ammonia, 
Fresh lime, of each, two pounds ; , 
Water, a pint and a half. | 

‘Triturate the muriate of ammonia and lime separately ; then 
mix and introduce them into a large glass retort, into which 
a pint of the water has been previously put. Place the retort 
in asand-bath, and adapt to it a tubulated receiver, through 
which the ammonia may pass into a third vessel, kept cold, 
and containing eight fluidounces of water. Lastly, apply 
at first a gentle heat, and gradually increase it until the re- 
tort become red. | 


Tue Edinburgh and Dublin colleges slake the lime before 
it be mixed with the muriate of ammonia, in order that the 
heat generated during the slaking may not Sphere bey the 
muriate when they are previously mixed. 

The London college does not direct the biel to be slaked, 
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_ previously to its being mixed. with the muriate of ammonia, 
conceiving, probably, that the heat generated during the 
slaking of the lime, is counteracted by the cold produced by 
the solution of the muriate. If not, there must be a great loss 
of ammonia by the decompgsition beginning before the appara- 
tus can be adapted. At any rate, there can be no disadvan- 
_ tage in first slaking the lime, especially as it is the easiest way 
of reducing it to fine powder. The mixture of the lime and 
_ salt must be made very quickly, by stirring rather than tritu- 
- ration, and the process begun as quickly as possible. : 
|. In this process, the muriate of ammonia is decomposed by 
_ the lime, in consequence of its having a stronger affinity for 
_ muriatic acid than ammonia has. ' It is absolutely necessary 
_ that the lime employed: be very recently burnt, as the presencé 
of carbonic acid would render the ammonia partially carbo- 
nated. ‘This accident is also prevented by the great «xcess of 
lime used, which, having a greater \affinity for carbonic acid 
than ammonia has, retains any small quantity of it which may 
| be accidentally present. ‘The water is essential to the exis- 
tence of the:ammonia in a liquid form; for, in itself, it is a 
permanently elastic fluid. In the process adopted by the 
_ Dublin college, a much greater quantity of water, however, 
_issused than what is sufficient to absorb all the ammonia : the 
_ rest is intended.to render the decomposition slower and more 
| manageable,».and to keep the muriate of lime, which remains 
in the retort, ;in solution; for, otherwise, it would concrete 
into a solid mass, adhering strongly to the bottom of the're- 
| tort, very difficult to. be washed: out, and often endangering 
its breaking. Avery small degree of heat:is sufficient for the | 
distillation, and the whole ammonia rises with the first vor- 
tion of water,.or even before it. It is therefore: necessary 
that the! vessels: be very closely-lated to each other, to prevent 
it from escaping. But this renders the utmost care necessary 
in the distillatien ; for too sudden, or too great.a heat, from 
_ the rapid disengagement of gas, or even the expansion of the 
air containedun the vessels, would endanger their bursting.’ : 
In the process directed in the Icdinburgh and London 
| Pharmacopeeias, this danger is completely obviated,: by dis- 
| engaging the ammonia in the form of gas, and combining it 
| with the water, by means Of pressure in a pneumatic appara- 
| tus. By this process, the water should be saturated with am- 
monia; but of this strength it is never sold in the shops; un- 
| less particularly inquired for, as, for common sale, it)is always 
diluted with a certain proportion of waters. > 2) j!o 
Aq. ammonize, by the process of the late London Phar- 
macopeeia, prepared at Apothecary’s Hall, is of sp. gr. 0.9906. 
i | 
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Prepared by the present process, the London Reviewer 
found it 0.9040, or five times as strong. He, however, ob- 
jects to the new process, that, in consequence of the rapid 
evolution of the ammoniacal gas, much of it is lost, and pro- 
poses to add four pints of boiling water to eight ounces of 
muriate of ammonia, and as much timid, to allow: the solution 
to cool in a well-closed vessel, and to distil the decanted li- J 
quor, amounting to about three pints and a half. He thug f 
obtained seven fluidounces of ammonia, of sp. gr. 0.9323, and 
thinks that eight of sufficient strength might have been got. J 

We have already mentioned the properties of ammonia in | 
its gaseous form. When combined with water, it imparts to J 
it many of these properties, and lessens its ‘specific gravity. 
Liquid ammonia, or water saturated with ammonia, contains J 
74.63 water, and 25.37 ammonia; and its specific gravity is” 
0.9054. When it has the specific sravity mentioned by the © 
Dublin college, 0.936, it contains about 83 of water, and 17 
of ammonia. It assumes its elastic form, and separates from 
the water, when heated to about 130°, and quickly attracts 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere. It decomposes many of 
the earthy, and all the metalline salts, and is capable of dissol-. 
ving, or combining with, many of the metalline oxides, and 
even of oxydizing some of the metals. “When pure, water of. | 
ammonia does not effervesce with any of the acids, or form a 
precipitate with alcohol. As it readily absorbs carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere, the Edinburgh college, very properly, © 
order it to be kept in small phials. By neglecting this pre-_ 
caution in the shops, it often becomes carbonated before the 
a bottles, in which it is commonly kept, be half done. — 

Medical use— Water of ammonia is very rarely given in- 
eertinlly, although it may be used in doses of ten to twenty 
drops, largely diluted, as a powerful stimulant. in asphyxia,’ 
and similar diseases. Exter nally, it is applied to the skin as 
a rubefacient, and, in the form of gas, to the nostrils, and ta 
the eyes, as a stimulants 3 In cases of torpor, paralysis, rheu- 
matism, syncope, hysteria, and chronic = 


ALCOHOL AMMONIATUM, olim SprrRITuS AMMONIA. Ed. 
oe Ammonatid Alcohol, formerly Spirit of Ammonia. 
Take of 


Alcohol, shinkytwe ounces ; 

Quicklime, recently burnt, ‘teline ounces ; 
Muriate of ammonia, eight ounces ; . 4 
Water, eight ounces, te | 7 bovali® 
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From these ingredients Ammoniated Alcohol is prepared, ex- 
actly J in the same manner as the water of ammonia. 


SPIRITUS AMMONIE. Dub. 
Spirat aj’ Ammonia. 
‘Take of : 
_ Proof-spirit, three pints; _ 
Muriate of < ammonia, four ounces ; 
* Potashes, six ounces. | 
Mix, and distil, with a slow fire, two pints. 


if Lond. 
Take of 

Rectified spirit, two pints ; 
- Liquor of ammonia, one pint. 
Mix them. 


’ WHEN muriate of ammonia is. decomposed by potashes, 
the product is a mixture of carbonate of ammonia with 
@ variable quantity of ammonia. Again, as diluted alco- 
hol is employed in this process, and one half only. is 
drawn off, it is evident that there is either a want of .econo- 
my, or the whole alcohol comes over before any of the water. 
But if the latter supposition be true, there is also a want of 
economy, for the alcohol will dissolve only the ammonia, and 
leave the whole carbonate undissolved. The fact is, that 
when we perform the process as still retained by the Dublin 
college, a very large proportion of carbonate. of ammonia sub= 
limés, which remains undissolved in the distilled liquor; but 
as this liquor (after the particles of carbonate of ammonia, 
which were diffused’through it, have separated in the form of | 
very regular crystals, adhering to the ance of the vessel) effer- 
vesces with acids, the distilled ‘liquor cannot be pure alcohol, 
but must contain a proportion of water capable of dissolving 
some carbonate of ammonia. 

’ ‘But, to prove the want of chemical knowledge i in the con- 
trivers of this process, it is only necessary to mention, that 
the product is unfit for the preparation of the aromatic am- 
moniated alcohol, as it will not dissolve the volatile oils. \ 

The process’ now, for the first time, directed. by the Edin- 
burgh college, is, theréfore, ‘infinitely preferable, as it isnot 
only more elegant, but more economical, and. beara oul ‘the 
porule oils perfectly. > i 
~°> The Berlin college direct this preparation to be’ eee by 
simply angie two parts of ie with one of water faut am- 

12 : Let EE 
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“monias andthe London college have substituted this process 


for tlie! unchemical one in their: former edition. 


CARBONAS AMMONIA, Olim’ AMMONIA PREPARATA. Ed. 
Carbonate of Ammonia, formerly Prepared Ammonia. 


| Take of 


_ Mauriate of ammonia, one pound ; ee 
Soft carbonate of lime (commonly’ called chalk), dried, 
two pounds. Ms 
Having triturated them separately, ik ther thoroughly, 
and sublime from a retort into a refrigerated receiver. 


Dube a a 
Take of Phil Se 
Muriate of ammonia, in powder, and well dried, |. aM 
Dried carbonate of soda, of each half a pound. i 
Mix them, put them imto an earthen retort, and sublime, 
_ with a heat gradually raised, into a cooled receiver. 


“asa Lond. BN Sal ae 
ub ake of | ; ong © toms 
Muriate of ammonia, one pound : | » WS 

Prepared chalk, dried, two pounds. a 
Triturate them separately, then mix ‘and sublime are witht 1 | 
gradually increased heat, until the retort become red ‘ 


‘In this process the two substances employed undergo a 
mutual decomposition, the imuriatic.acid-combining with the 
lime or the soda, and. the carbonic acid with the,; ‘ammonias - 
The propoition of carbonate of lime, directed by. the Edin. 
burgh and London colleges. is perhaps more, than., sufficiens 
to decompose the muriate of ammonia, but it is the safe side 
toserr on; for it is only sometimes inconvenient, from oblige 
Ing us to rick use of larger. vessels, . whereas, if any; portion 
of the muriate of ammonia were to remain*undecomposed, it. 
would sublime along with the,carbonate, and render the product 
impute. ) Gottling. uses three|parts of chalk,te two, of. muriate 
of ammonia, but’ the dries his chalk before he weizhs, it, The 
chalk is always to be very carefully dried before, if .is,used in 
this preparation; )as the presence: of moisture injures, the; [pro- 
duct. : The ingredients, are;to;be thoroughly mixed by .tritus 
ration,, before! they, ' are introduced. into !the retort,. that no 
part of the muriate of ammonia may escape “decomposition 5 
and. ‘we are even sometimes dirécted to cover the surface’ of 
the: mixture; after they are in. the. retort, with powdered 


: chalk. This, however, is unnecessary. Carbonate of lime 


does not act on muriate of ammonia till a considerable heat 














be applied. Gottling says, that the sublimation must,be.con- 
ducted in the open fire, and therefore he uses an. earthen-ware 
cucurbit, with a tubulated’ capital. When. a glass. retort. is 


form tor the receiver is cylindrical, as it enables us to get out 
the carbonate of ammonia condensed i in it without breaking 
it. The residuum which remains in the retort tee ottes mu- 
riate of lime by lixiviation and evaporation. 

By the Dublin college, carbonate.of soda is ecuiloned for 
the preparation of carbonate: of ammonia.. The. theory, of 
the process is the same, and the decomposition , is elected at 
a lower temperature. But as soda is very rarely saturated 
with carbonic acid, part of the ammonia is evolved in the 
form of gas, which, if not permitted to escape, will burst the 
vessels. ‘To prevent this loss, therefore, Mr Gottling uses a 
cucurbit and capital, furnished with a bent tube, which is to 
be immersed. in a phial of water: by which contrivance, while 
the carbonate of ammonia is’ condensed in the capital, the 
gaseous ammonia is absorbed by the water. When soda is 
used, the residuum .contains muriate of soda. . 

Carbonate. of ammonia is obtained in the form of a white 
erystallized mass, of a fibrous texture, having the smell and 
taste of ammonia, but weaker. It is soluble in twice its 
weight of cold water, and is more soluble as the temperature 
of the water increases ; 3 but when it approaches tq a boiling 
heat, the carbonate is volatilized. It is insoluble in alcohol. 
It is permanent in the air, and is not decomposed, but is 
‘easily vaporized by heat. It is said to vary very much in, its 
composition, and to contain more ammonia, and less acid and 
‘water, in proportion to the high temperature employed, in 
preparing it, the quantity of alkali varying from 50 to 20 per 
cent. It is decomposed by most of the acids, and all the al- 
Kaline, and some of the earthy bases; by the earthy sul- 
phates, except those of baryta and strontia; by the earthy 
‘“muriates and fluates; by the nitrates ey baryta, and, super- 
Be plete of lime. © 

Medical use-—Carbonate of ammonia exactly resembles 
“ammonia in its action on the living body; but is weaker, 
and is Jeera area used as smelling salts in syncope and upete- 
ria. : | ; 

; Cie es i S. ; 
| t hows CARBONATIS AMMONIA, olim AQua AMMONIZ, Ed. 
If ater of Carbonate of Ammonia, formerly Water of Ammonia. 


"Take of . 
Muriate of ammonia, 


employed, it should have a. very wide neck; .and, the best ‘ 


Tet Re ER 








Se ae 


~The specific gravity of this liquor is 1095. 
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Carbonate of potass, each sixteen ounces ; 
“Water, two pounds; 
Having mixed the salts, and put them in a glass atarks pour | 
“the water upon them, and distil to dryness in a sand bathy | 
/ gradually i increasing s the heat; | Oa 


Dub. Luu : 


‘Muriate of ammonia, one pound ; | 
Carbonate of soda, twenty-eight ounces ; ae 
Water, three pints. 

Distil off by a heat, gradually raised, two pints. 


Liovor AMMONI#® CARBONATIS. ‘Lond. eae 
. . Laguor of Carbonate of Ammonia. 1 ae 
Take of 

Carbonate of ammonia, eight ounces ; 

Distilled water, a pint. 
Dissolve the carbonate of ammonia in the water, and filter: 


through paper. 


Tue nature of the last of these preparations is evident ; and- 
from its being more simple and uniform, it is preferable to the | 
former, for which it-is a substitute, as the product in that case 
is also a solution of carbonate of ammonia, while the residuum | 
in the retort is an alkaline muriate. In this instance, the de-, 
composition of the muriate of ammonia cannot be effected by | 
carbonate of lime, because the addition of the water prevents 
the application of the necessary heat, whereas alkaline carbo 
mates act a moderate temperature. 





Lastor VOLATILIS CORNU CERVINI. Dub. 

Lote Volatile Liquor of Harts-horn, 

Take of | 
Harts-horn, any quantity. 

Put it into a retort, and distil, with a gradually increased heat, 
the volatile liquor, salt, and Ail. Then repeat the distilla-. 
tion of the volatile liquor until it becomes as limpid as wa- 
ter, separating by filtration the oil and salt after each dis- 

_tillation. The liquor will be more easily purified, if, after 
each distillation, except the first, there be added abae ao 
sixth part of its weight of charcoal of wood previously heat- 
ed to redness, then extinguished, by covering it with sand, 
and powdered while it, is ‘hot, 


aa 





If harts-horn cannot be had, the bones of any other land anie 
mal may be substituted for them. OK 






















Tur pial dol dealers ae rae large hols ae chin distilla- 
tion, with earthen heads, almost like those of the common 
still; for receivers they use a couple of oil j jars, the mouths of 
which are luted together ; the pipe that comes from the head 
is connected by means of an adopter with the lower jar, which 
is also furnished with a cock for drawing off the fluids con- 
densed in it. The upper jar is entire, and in it is condensed 
the solid carbonate ‘of ammonia. When a large quantity of 
the subject i is to be distilled, it is customary to continue the 
‘operation for several days successively ; only unluting the 
| head occasionally, to put in fresh materials. When the up- 

per jar becomes ‘entirely filled with carbonate of ammonia, it 
cracks. It is then to be removed, the salt to be taken out of 
it, and a fresh one substituted in its place. 
When only a small quantity of spirit of salt is wanted, a 
common iron pot, such as is usually fixed in sand furnaces, 
may be employed, an iron‘ head being fitted to it. . The re- 
ceiver ought to be large, anda glass, or rather tin, adopter 
inserted between it and the head of the pot. it 
The distilling vessel beng charged with pieces of horn, a 
moderate’ fire is applied, which is slowly increased, and rai- 
sed at length almost to the utmost degree. At first water a- 
rises, which eradually acquires colour ‘and smell, from the ad- 
mixture of ermpyreumatic oil and ammoniacal salts : ; carbonate 
of ammonia next arises, which at first dissolves, as it comes 
over, in the water, and thus forms what is called the spzrit. 
When the water is saturated, the remainder of the salt con~ 
| eretes. in a solid form to the sides of the recipient. If it be 
_ required to. have the whole of the salt solid,. and undissolved, 
the water should be removed as soon as the salt begins to a- 
rise, which may be known by the appearance of white fumes 5 
and that this may be done the more commodiously, the re- 
ceiver should be left unluted, till this first part of the process 
be finished. ‘The white vapours, which now arise, sometimes 
. come over with such vehemence as to throw off or burst the 
_ receiver ; to prevent this accident, it is convenient to have a 
small hole in the luting, which may be occasionally stopt with 
a wooden peg, or opened, as the operator shall find proper. 


sistency as the operation advances. Carbonate of ammonia 
‘still comes over, but it is partly dissolved in the hot oily va- 
pour. At the same time, there is a considerable disengage- 
ment of gas, consisting of a mixture of carburetted hydro- 
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_ Lastly, the oil arises, which acquires greater colour and con-— 
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gen, often containing sulphur and phosphorus, and- of car~ 
bonic acid. 

All the liquid matters being poured out of the recelver, the | 
salt, which remains adhering ¢ to its sides, is to be washed out. 
with a little water, and added to the rest.. It is convenient 
to let the whole stand for a few hours, that the oil may the bet- 
ter disengage itself from the liquor, so as to be first separa- 
ted by a funnel, and afterwards more perfectly, by filtration — 
through wet paper, 

None of these products, except perhaps a small quantity of 
the carbonic acid; exist ready formed in the matter subjected — 
to the distillation, but are produced by a new ar ‘rangement of 
its constituents. For the production of ammonia, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that it contain nitrogen, or be what we have 
called a quaternary oxide. Although some vegetable, and most 
animal, substances are of this kind, yet only the most solid © 
parts of animals, such as bone or horn, are employed for the 
production of ammonia; because they furnish it less mixed © 
with other substances, are easily obtained, and at little expence, 
and are very manageable in the distillation. On the applica- 
tion of heat, as soon as all the water which they contained is 
expelled, their elements begin to act on each other, and te 
form binary, or at most ternary compounds. Water is form- 
ed of part of the oxygen and hydrogen, ammonia of nitrogen 
and hydrogen, carbonic acid of carbon and oxygen, then’ oil 
of hydrogen and carbon, while the superfluous carbon remains 
in the retort in the state of charcoal. As the formation of 
these substances is simultaneous, or in immediate succession, 
they are not obtained separately, but are mixed with each o- 
ther. ‘The water is saturated with carbonate of ammonia, 
and impregnated with empyreumatic oil, while the carbonate 
of ammonia is discoloured with oil; and the oil contains car- 
bonate of ammonia dissolved in it. ‘They may, however, be | 
separated from each other, in a great measure, in the manner 
already described. But a small 4 portion of oil obstinately ad~ 
heres both to the salt and its solution, which constitutes the 
only difference between salt and spirit of harts-horn, as they’ 
are called, and the purer carbonate of ammonia, as obtained 
by the decomposition of muriate of ammonia. 


ows ACETITIS AMMONIA, vulgo SPIRITUS MINDERERI. +a 
Water of Avetite of Ammonia, commnonly alle Spir wt of Mindererus. 


‘Take of 
Carbonate of ammonia in ibideiet any quantity. 

Pour upon it as much distilled acetous acid as hay be suffi- _ 
cient to saturate the ammonia exactly. 


} 
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- 9) >) AQUA ACETATIS AMMONIA, Dib. 

a | ° Water of Acetate of Amimonias te | 

' Take of ito i ni 


- Carbonate of ammonia, two ounecs. - 

_ Add gradually, with frequent agitation, three mae and 2 
half of distilled vinegar, or as “much.as will saturate the am- 
monia as proved by the test of litmus. ; 

Liguork AMMONI@ aceTaTis. Lond. - 
ki Auge Solution of Acctute of Ammonia, 

Miake of } 

| Carbonate of ammonia, two ounces ; 

Acetic acid, four ae 


cence cease, and mix. 


) By this process, we obtain acetate of ; ammoniay dissolved in 
e water of the acetic acid: but as this is apt to vary in quan- 
y, the solution also varies in strength, and the crystallization 
the salt is attended with too much difficulty to be practised 
for pharmaceutical purposes. Its crystals are long, slender, and 
flatted, of a pearly white colour, aad of a cool sweetish taste, 
re very deliquescent, melt at 170°, and sublime at 250°. It. 
decomposed by the acids, alkalies, and several of the earths, 
and metalline salts; and when in solution, its acid is decom- 
posed spontaneously, and by heat. 
. Ditlerent proposals have been made to get a solution of 
eater strength and uniformity than that still retained by the 
British colleges. Mr Lowe saturates four ounces of carbo- 
fnate of potass with distilled vinegar, and evaporates the solu- 
ion to 36 ounces.. He then mixes it with two ounces of mu- 
ate of ammonia, and distils the mixture in a glass retort. 
Acetate of ammonia comes over. ‘The last edition of the 
Prussian Pharmacopceia prepares it by saturating three oun- 
ces of carbonate of ammonia with a strong acetic ‘acid (obtain- _ 
ed by distillation from acetate of soda, dissolved in two parts | 
water, and decomposed by sulphuric acid), and diluting the 
solution with water, so that it shall weigh twenty-four ounces. 
One ounce, therefore, contains the bal of a drachm of car- 
Donate of ammonia. a 
» Medical use.— Acetate of ammonia, when assisted by a warm 
regimen, proves an excellent and powerful sudorific ; and as 
it operates without quickening the circulation, or increasing 
the heat of the body, it is admissible in febrile and infiam- 
ator y diseases, in which the use of stimulating sudorifics are 


I ‘ 
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attended ‘with danger. Its action. may likewise be determin- 

ed to the kidneys, ‘by walking about in a cool air. The com-_ 
mon dose is half an ounce, either by itself or in combination. 
7 with other substances. : : 


ws" ie ae i 
ee is 





Cuar. IV.—EARTHS, ano EARTHY SALTS. 


Morias BARYT&. Fd. 
Murvate of Baryta. z= 

‘Take of - ; . 
Carbonate of bar yta, 

Muriatie acid, of each one part ; 
Water, three parts. 

Add the carbonate, broken into little bits, to the water i 
acid, previously mixed. After the effervescence has cea- 
sed, digest for an hour, strain the liquor, and set it aside to! 
crystallize. Repeat the evaporation as long as any crystals 
are formed. : t 


Ifthe carbonate of baryta cannot be procured, the muriate 
may he prepared in the followimg manner from the sulphate. 


‘Take of ! 
Sulphate of baryta, two pounds ; ; 
Charcoal of wood, in powder, four ounces. 

Roast the sulphate, that it may be more easily réciuveid to a 
very fine powder, with which the powdered charcoal is to be 
intimately mixed. Put the mixture wmto a crucible, and ha 
ving fitted it with a cover, heat it with a strong fire for six 
‘hours. Then triturate the matter well, and throw it into 
six pounds of water in an earthen or glass vessel, and mix 
them by agitation, sda cinta as much as possible the ae 
tion of the air. 

- Let the vessel stand in a vapour hie until the part not dis¥ 

- solved shall subside, then pour off the liquor. On the un 

- dissolved part pour four pounds more of boiling water 
which, after agitation and deposition, are to be added t 
the former liquor. Into the liquor, when still warm, or i 
it shall have cooled, again heated, drop muriatic acid a 

long as it excites any effervescence. ‘Then strain it, andj 
evaporate it so as to crystallize. rene | 


In the materia medica of the Edinburgh college, the car 
bonate of baryta i is introduced, for the purpose of forming thi 





a 
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muriate; but as that mineral is not very common, and some- 
times not to be procured, it became necessary to describe the 
manner of preparing the muriate from the sulphate. ‘This is, 
however, attended with very considerable difficulties, on ‘ac- 
count of the very strong attraction which subsists between the 
sulphuric acid and baryta. | 

_ The sulphate of baryta may be decomposed, 


1. By compound affinity, by means of carbonate of pot- 
ass or muriate of lime. 3 | 

- Carbonate of potass is capable of effecting this decomposi- 
tion, either in the dry or humid way. Klaproth boils sixteen 
ounces of finely powdered sulphate of baryta with 32 ounces 
of purified carbonate of potass, and five pounds of water, for 
an hour in a tin kettle, constantly agitating the mixture, and 
renewing the water as it evaporates. He then allows it to 
settle, pours off the fluid, which is a solution of sulphate of 
potass, and edulcorates the precipitate with plenty of water. 
He next dissolves the carbonate of baryta, which it contains, 
in muriatic acid. The portion of sulphate which is not de- 
composed, may be treated again in the same manner. 

On the other hand, Van Mons mixes equal parts of sul- 
phate of baryta and carbonate of potass with one4fourth of 
their weight of charcoal, all in powder, and heats the mixture 
to redness in a crucible. When it cools, he washes out the 
‘sulphate and sulphuret of potass with water, then boils the 
residuum with a little potass, and washes it again. The car- 
bonate of baryta thus obtained he dissolves in muriatic acid. 

_ But by these methods of decomposing the sulphate of 
baryta, we do not get rid of the metallic substances which it 

often contains, and render the muriate thus prepared unfit 

for medical use. ‘The metalline muriates may, however, be 

expelled, according to Westrumb, by heating the salt to red- 

ness as long as any fumes arise. ‘The pure muriate of baryta 

is then to be dissolved in water, and crystallized. Gottling, . 
with the same intention, of getting rid of metalline substances, 

chooses sulphate of baryta, perfectly colourless, and treats it 

with muriatic or nitro-muriatic acid before he proceeds to | 
decompose it. | . f | 

_ La Grange has proposed a new method of decomposing the 
sulphate of baryta, by means of muriate of lime, which he 
‘prepares from the residuum of the decomposition of muriate 
of ammonia by lime, by dissolving it in a small quantity of . 
hot water, and. evaporating it to dryness. He mixes equal 
Parts of this muriate with sulphate of baryta in powder, and 


~ 
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projects it by spoonfuls into a crucible previously heated to 
redness... When it is all in complete fusion, he pours it out J 
upon a polished stone previously heated: The matter, which | 
eracks as it cools, has a whitish-grey colour, and is very hard, 
sonorous, and deliquescent, is now to be boiled in about six J 
times its weight of distilled water, its solution filtered, and J 
the residuum bouled in a smaller quantity of water. The 
mixed solutions are then evaporated to a pellicle, and on 
cooling furnish beautiful crystals of muriate of baryta, .which 
are to be washed with cold water, and purified by a second ff 
solution and crystallization. The mother water of the first § 
crystallization still contains muriate of baryta, which may bef 
separated from the muriate of lime, with which it is mixed; 
by repeated solutions and crystallizations. La Grange thinks 
that this process not only saves time, fuel, and muriatic acid, 
but that it furnishes a purer muriate of baryta than the fol- 
fowing process. — | 


2. By decomposing its acid, by means of charcoal. 


The acid of the sulphate of baryta is decomposed at a very 
high temperature by charcoal. At such a temperature char- 
coal has a greater affinity for oxygen than sulphur has; it 
therefore decomposes sulphuric acid, by depriving it of its 
oxygen, and files off in the state of carbonic oxide or acid gas, 
while the sulphur combines with the baryta... On adding was 
ter to the sulphuret thus formed, new combinations take 
place. A portion of sulphate of baryta is regenerated, while 
hydroguretted sulphuret, and sulphuretted hydroguret of bary- 
ta, remain in solution. ‘This solution is exceedingly prone to 
decomposition, and must, therefore, be preserved from the 
action of the air as much as possible. It also crystallizes hb 
cooling, and therefore should be kept at a boiling heat. On 
the addition of muriatic acid, there is a violent effervescencemy 
and disengagement of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, which mustj 
be avoided as much as possible, by. performing the operatior 
under a chimney, while very pure muriate of baryta remains 
in solution. When prepared in this way, it cannot be con-§ 
taminated with any of the noxious metals, as their compounds 
with sulphur and hydrogen are not soluble. . On this ac; 


‘count, therefore, it is tie process adopted by the Edinburgh¥ 
college. ) | - 
Muriate of baryta commonly crystallizes in tables. It has 
a’ disagreeable bitter taste; is soluble in three parts of wateijq 
at 60°, and in less boiling water. It is scarcely:soluble in 


alcohol ; and its'soluticn burns with a yellow flame. It crys 
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tallizes by: evaporation ; its crystals are permanent ; and by 
the action of heat decrepitate,. dry, and melt. When -crys+ 
tallized, it contains 20 acid, 64 baryta, and 16 water 5 when 
dried, 23.8 acid, and 76.2 baryta. It is decomposed by the 
sulphates, nitrates, and-sulphites; and by the alkaline phos- 
phates, borates, and carbonates. When pure it has no co- — 
lour; does not deliquesce ; does not burn with a red or pur- 
ple flame, when dissolved in alcohol 3 and is not precipitated 
by gallic acid, prussiate’ of potiass and iron, or hydro-sul- 
phuret of ammonia. By washing with alcohol muriate of 
baryta, rendered impure by the presence of muriate of i ai 
ree latter alone is dissolved. 
iti is nipaceenerdy Stim in Sieve 


Bocce MURIATIS BARYTH. Ld. 
Solution of Murrate of Barytas 


ries 
Take: of: 

 Muriate of baryta, one part 5 O11 
1 Distafled water, three parts. Dissolve. 


Tar proportion of water directed here for the solution of | 
muriate of baryta;is considerably less than what is stated te 
’e necessary by the writers on chemistry. It is, however 
sufficient, even at the lowest ordinary. temperatures 5 a cir- 
cumstance | which should be attended to in moking saturated. 
solutions of saline bodies. 

_ Medical use.-—Muriate of baryta i is ‘generally said, by wri- 
ters.on the materia medica, to be a stimulant deahtaicn 
and yet Huteland, one of its greatest supporters, says, that 
it succeeds better 2 cases attended with inflammation and in- 
creased irritability than with atony and torpor. When given 
in large doses, it certainly produces nausea, vomiting, diar- 
pes vertigo, and death. 

Its effects on’a morbid state of the body a are also disputed. 

Bomne assert that it is of advantage in no discase; while others 
bestow upon ‘it, the most. unqualified bivsia By the latter, 
it is principally celebrated, 


. : In all cases of as ee =e 


2. In obstructions and. tumors ; ¥ 
3. In cases of worms ; 
4, In cutaneous diseases. 


bene 
ed w"bas Dat oo * 


[lhe dose’ of the solution, at fir st, is * five or ten drops twice 


or thrice a-day, to be eradually and cautiously increased to as 
much as the patient can bear. mr 
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The solution is also used externally as a stimulating and | 
gently escharotic application in cutaneous diseases, fungous 
ulcers, and specks upon the cornea. ‘ 


: CaLx. ; dubai. 
ey , Lames 5h : oe 
Take of | | 

Lime-stone, one pound. | 
Break it into bits, and burn it for, an baas in a crucible with 
a violent heat, or until the carbonic acid be totally expel- 
led, so that on cropping on it acetic acid, no air bubbles | 
are formed. | 
Lime may be made in the same manner from oyster shells, § 
after they have been washed in ese weet) and freed § 
from all impurities. 


Lime is not found in nature, but it is etasihy procured by 
the action of fire from any of the abundant carbonates, mi- 
neral or animal. For some purposes common lime will do; 
but as it is seldom totally deprived of its carbonic acid, it may 
be necessary for the apothecary to prepare it himself. Clean 
oyster-shells afford it in the greatest purity; and as pure 
lime is not altered by any heat that can be applied, there is} 
no risk of pushing the fire too far. Marble, and many limes 
stones, also furnish a very pure lime; but'those which contain 
a mixture of other earths, are apt to become vitrified on 1 the 
curiae prhich prevents em from slaking. - Be 


Agus catcis. Z£d. 
Lime Water. , ch 
Take of To AAG i 
Fresh burnt lime, half a pound. | i 
Put: it into an earthen vessel, and Kvadhalll sprinkle on it 
four ounces of water, keeping the vessel covered, while the, 
lime grows hot, and falls into powder. Then pour on it 
twelve pounds of water, and mix the lime thoroughly with 
the water by agitation. After the lime has subsided, repeat 4 
the agitation, ‘and let this be done about ten times, alwaysh 
keeping the vessel covered, that the free access of the airy} 
may be prevented. Lastly, let the water be filtered through | 
paper, placed in a funnel, with glass rods interposed be-)) 
tween them, that the water may pass as quickly as possible} 
It must be kept in very close bottles. | 





. Dub. ‘ j SL LELS amy 

Take of © ia "iat le aetna 

Lime, recently burnt, one pound ; 
ah 
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.. Boiling water, one pint. © ? 
Put the lime into an earthen vessel, and sprinkle the water 
» upon it, keeping the vessel shut while the lime grows warm 
and falls into powder: then pour upon it three gallons: of 
. cold water, and shut the vessel, agitating it frequently for 
- twenty-four hours; lastly, filter. the water through paper, 
| placed in a covered funnel, and-keep it in well-closed bot- 

tles. 


qui" Liovor cateis,; Lond..|. | 

Bor: Suiution ¢o ‘Lame. 

Make of lor ab 

» Lime, half a pouhel: 

’ Boiling distilled water, nvelves pints. | 

Dou: Hie, water on the lime, and. stir them together ; ; imme- 
pe cover the vessel, and. set it aside oe three hours ; 
then preserve, the liquor upon the remaining lime, in well 
corked: bottles, and decant off the limpid solution when 
; wanted for use. 


4 
# 


We have already had occasion to epésie of the sioperticn 
of lime, and shall therefore now confine our remarks to the 
olution of it in water, commonly called Lime-water. © In 
making this, we should first ‘add only so much water as is 
ifficient to slake the lime, which reduces it to a fine powder, 
c asily diffused through water’; for if we'add more water at first, 
it forms a paste with the external part of the lime, and defends - 
the internal from the action of the water. During the whole . 
process, the air must be excluded as much as possible, as lime 
has ‘a very strong affinity for carbonic acid, and attracts’ it 
rom the atmosphere. "The: proportion of water used is 
scarcely able to dissolve one-tenth of the lime; but lime is of 
little value; and our object 1s to form a saturated solution 
quickly and easily. Lime ‘is not more soluble in hot water 
than in cold : therefore, it is unnecessary to use boiling water. 
[he Edinburgh and Dublin colleges filter their solutions ; 
and if we use ‘the precautions directed, it may be performed 
Hwithout the lime absor bing a perceptible quantity of carbonic 
acid. ‘The bottles in which lime-water is kept should be per- 
ectly full, and well corked. 

- The iain: college do not filter, ae decant off their so- 
Nation, and if carefully performed. it will be perfectly pure ; . 
and the direction given by them, in their last edition, of 

eeping their lime-water upon an excess of lime, is certainly 
an advantage, as we are sure of its being always saturated, 
Hor fresh lime will be ee dissolved to ‘supply the place. of 


4 
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that rendered insoluble, and precipitated by the absorption of f 
‘carbonic acid. 
Lime-water is transparent:and colourless: ‘It has an austere | 
acrid taste, and affects vegetable colours as the alkalies do. It 
_enters very readily into combination with all the acids, sul-j 
phur, and phosphorus, and decomposes the alkaline carbo- 
nates, phosphates, : fluates, borates, -oxalates, > tartrates, and | 
citrates. | 
Medical use-—When applied to the living oe lime-walll : 
corrugates and shortens it; it therefore possesses astringent | 
powers. It is also a powerful antacid, or at least it combines 
with, and neutralizes acids when it comes in contact with 
them. It also dissolves mucus, and kills intestinal worms, 
From possessing these properties,’ it is used in medicine, in 
diseases supposed to arise from laxity and debility of the so- 
lids; as diarthoea, diabetes, leucorrheea, scrofula, and scurvy ; 
in affections’ of the stomach accompanied with acidity and 
flatulence ; when the intestines are loaded with mucus; and 
in worms. Lime-water is scarcely capable of dissolving, even 
out of the body, any of the substances of which urinasy cal- 
culi consist; it has therefore no pretensions to the character 
of a lithontriptic. _ It -has been also recommended, in crusta 
lactea; in-eancer,- and-in chronic cutaneous discases. _ Eixter- 
_ nally, it is applied to ill-conditioned ulcers, gangrenous sores ; 
as a) wash in tinea capitis and psora; and as an injection in 
gonorrhea, fistulas, and ulcers, of the bladder. 
When taken internally, its taste is said to. be best: ‘covered 
by lukewarm milk. | Its, dose is. commonly from. two to. four 
ounces, frequently repeated ;, but when long. continued, it 
weakens the organs, of Higestione if ee ort , | 


Cinnoxis cALCIS PREPARATUS 3 olim,, Crera, PREPATATA, of 
' CANCRORUM LAPILLIL, Ld. if 

Rrcpared Carbonate of Lime. formerly: Preylar ei Chalk, ped 
Stones: i 


Cannonare of lime, whethibretind shoei vot aiie confnonill 
-‘ealled Chalk,. or the -harder;variety called Crabs! Eyes and 
-t>Crabs ‘Stones, after having been triturated to powder in an 
iron mortar, and levigated on aporphyry stone with a little 
“Oewater, is to be. put’ intolla large vessel, and water to be 
‘ poured upon it, which, after agitating the vessel repeatedly, 
‘isto ‘be decarited off, while loaded “with minute powder.§ 
On allowing the water to: settle; a subtile pow rder ue sub 
side, cle is' to be ‘dried. | 
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| The coarse powder which the water. could not: suspenidy ‘nay 
be levigated again, and tréated in the same manner.) 4); 
CRETA PREPARATA. sicnilen 
| Prepared Chalk. 
Take of , 
Chalk, one pound. 

“Add a little water to the chalk, and. triturate it to fine pow- 
der. ‘Throw this into a laree vessel filled with water, then 
agitate them, and, after a short pause, decant off the super- 
natant liquid, still turbid, into another vessel, and set it 
aside, that the powder may subside. Lastly, having pour- 
ed off the water, dry this powder. iy lo. YdaiaN 


TESTE PREPARATE. Lond. 
Prepared Oyster Shells. 


Wash the shells, previously well cleaned, im boiling water, 
_ then prepare Mice 4 in the same manner’ as chalk is pre- 
_ pared. 7 | 3 


CRETA PREPARATA. Dub. 
Prevared Chalk. 


'Grind it to powder in an earthen-ware mortar, with the ad- 
dition of a little water ; then mix it with a sufficient quanti- 
ty of water by agitation; and, after allowing it to stand a 
little, until the coarser particles fall to the bottom, pour off 
the liquor. This may be frequently repeated, triturating 
previously each time. Finally, the very fine powder, which, 

after some time, will subside in the decanted liquor, is to be 
collected and dried upon a bibulous stone or Paper: 


ae ci TESTA PREPARATA, Piha Oyster Shells, 
OvornUM TESTE PREPARATA, Prepared Egg Shells, 
Are to be prepared as chalk. 


Tue preparation of these substances merely consists in re- 
ducing them to an impalpable powder. 

Medical use—Carbonate of lime is commonly called an 
absorbent Earth. It certainly is an antacid; that is, it com- 
bines with and neutralizes most acids, while its carbonic acid 
is expelled in the form of gas. It is therefore exhibited in af- 
fections of the stomach accompanied with acidity, especially 
when at the same time there is a tendency to diarrhea. The 
fear of its forming concretions in the bowels, is probably ima- 
ginary: for it is not warranted either by panini or expe- 
rience. 

Kk 
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Applied externally, carbonate of lime may be considered as 


an absorbent in another point of view ; for its beneficial ac-. 
tion on burns and ulcers probably arises entirely from its im- 
bibing the moisture or ichorous matter, as a sponge would f 
do, and thus preventing it from acting on the abraded sur 
faces, and excoriating the neighbouring ‘parts. | 2 | 


‘CRETA PRECIPITATA. Dub: 
: ute Chalk. 
Take of 
Water of muriate of lime, any quantity. | 
Add as much. carbonate’ of soda, dieas in four times its | 
weight of distilled warm water, as is sufficient to precipitate 
the chalk. Wash the matter which falls to the bottom | 
three times, by pouring on, each time, a sufficient quantity — 
of water. Lastly, having collected. it, dry it aa a chal ‘ 
stone, or paper. 


_ Tus ‘preparation affords carbonate of fling in. its puibeat : 
state, and, although expensive, may be employed when it is 
intended for internal use. 


SoLutTio MuRIATIS caLcis.. Ed. 
Solution of Muriate of Lake. ant 4 
Take of ae | 
_ Hard carbonate of lime, that is, “white marble, broken into 
pieces, nine ounces ; 
Muriatic acid, sixteen ounces ; 
Water, eight ounces. hs 
Mix the acid with the water, and gradually add the pieces of | 
carbonate of lime. When the effervescence has ceased, di- 
gest them for an hour, pour off the liquor, aud evaporate © 
it to dryness. Dissolve the residuum in its weight and aL 

half of water, and, lastly, filter the solution. 


Agua MURIATIS caLcis., Dud. 
Water of Muriate of Lime. 

Take of eee 
Chalk, in coarse powder, one ounce; _ 
Diluted muriatic acid, two ounces. : 

_ Gradually add the chalk to the acid, and, after the ye | 

cence is finished, filter. 


‘ FRom the difficulty of crystallizing this salt, it is directed bi 
the Ediaburgh college to be evaporated to the total expulsion _ 
of its water of crystallization, as being the surest way of ob- 
taining a solution of uniform strength. With the same view, 
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the Dublin college saturate muriatic acid of a given strength ; 
_and Dr Wood directs, that the solution should always have a 
determinate specific gravity. : 


The crystals of this salt are prisms of six smooth and equal 
sides, but they are often so aggregated, that they can only be 
termed acicular. Its taste is pungent, bitter, and disagree- 
able. When heated, it melts, swells, and loses its water of 
crystallization, and. at a very high temperature, a small part 
of its acid. It is one of the most deliquescent salts known, - 


and is so soluble, that water seems capable of dissolving twice, 
_ its weight, or, at least, forms with it a viscid liquor; but as 


it is still capable of attracting moisture from the air, and of 


- emitting caloric, when farther diluted, it can scarcely be cons 


sidered as a true solution. It is soluble in alcohol, and its so- 
lution burns with a crimson flame. It is decomposed by the 


| sulphuric, nitric, phosphoric, fluoric, and boracic acids; by 
_baryta, potass, soda, and strontia ; by most of the sulphates, 
_ sulphites, nitrates, phosphates, fluates, borates, and the alka- 
line carbonates, Crystallized, it contains 31 acid, 44 lime, 


and 25 water; dried at a red heat, 42 acid, 50 lime, and § ° 

water. i | 
"Medical use.—It was first proposed as a medicine by Four-. 

croy, and has been lately extolled in scrofulous and glandular 


. diseases, and cases of debility in general, by several eminent 
practitioners of our own country, Dr Beddoes, Dr R. Pear- 


son, and Dr Wood. ‘Thirty dzops of the solution are a suffi- 


cient dose for children, and a drachm for adults, repeated 


twice or thrice a-day.. In an over-dose, it has produced 
qualms and sickness; and three drachms and a half killed a 
dog, the stomach of which, upon dissection, had its villous 
coat bloodshot, and in many parts almost black, and convert-~ 


ed into a gelatinous slime. The property of this salt, of 
producing intense cold during its solution, might also be ap- 
plied to medical use. For this purpose it might be economi- 


cally prepared, by saturating with muriatic acid the residuum 


_ of the distillation of ammoniay or of carbonate of ammonia. 


Cornu ustum. Lend. 
Burnt Horn. 


Burn pieces of horn in the open fire, until they become per-. 
fectly white; then reduce them to powder, and prepare in 
the same manner as is directed for chalk. 

| mh RE Regn 
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aegis CORNU CERVINI UstI. Dub. 
K Powder of Burnt Harts-horn. 
Bilge pieces oe harts-horn till they become perfectly. whites 
_ then reduce them to a very fine powder. 


sa ~ : 


Te ‘pieces of horn generally apse ge in this operation, 
are those left after distillation.  - | 
In the burning of harts-horn, a sufficient fire, and the free 
admission of air, are necessary. The potter’s furnace was — 
formerly directed, for the sake of convenience ; but any com- 
mon furnace or stove will do. Indeed, too violent a leat 
makes their surface undergo a kind of fusion and vitrification, 
whith‘ both’ prevents the internal parts from being completely 
burnt, and renders the whole less soluble. If the pieces of 
horn be laid on some lighted charcoal, spread on the bottom 
of the grate, they will be burnt to whiteness, still retaining their 

or iginal form, 

According to the analysis of Merat Guillot, harts-horn con- 
sists of 27. gelatitie, 57.9 phosphate of lime, 1. carbonate of 
lime, and there was a loss of 14.5, probably water. Now, as 
the gelatine is destroyed by burning, and the water expelled, | 
the substance which remains is phosphate of lime, mixed with 
less than two per cent. of carbonate of lime. ‘The bones of 
-amimais have lately been discovered to contain phosphate of - 
magnesia. Fourcroy and Vauquelin have analysed bones 
more accurately, and found that they contain phosphate of 
magnesia, iron and manganese, and that human bones contain 
ees! of the first of these, avr more of the two others than ani- 
mal bones, which is probably owing to the constant excretion 
of phosphate of magnesia in human urine. In human bones 
there are also traces of alumine and silex. 

Medical use—From its white earthy appearance, it was 
formerly considered as an absorbent earth. But since it’ has 
been accurately analysed, that idea has been laid aside, and 
its use has been suggested as a remedy in rickets, a disease in 
which the deficiency of the natural deposition of phosphate of 
lime in the bones seems to be the essential, or, at least, the 
most striking symptom. Mr Bonhomme, however, gave it to © 
the extent of half a scruple, mixed with phosphate of soda, in 
several cases, with apparent success. Whatever objections 
nay be made to his theory, thg. practice certainly deserves a 
trial, “ . 


t 


ee 


Maenesia. Ed. 
Magnesia. 
Let carbonate of magnesia, put into a crucible, be kept j in a 
red heat for two hours; then put it up in clase-stopt glass 
vessels. 
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eed ~ Lond. 
Take of | 
Carbonate of magnesia, four ounces. 
Burn it with a very “fierce fire for two hours, or until acetic 
acid dropt into it cause no effervescence. | 


Macnesta usta. Dub. 
Calemed Magnesia. 
Take of | 
Magnesia, any quantity. 
_ Expose it to a strong heat, in a crucible, for two hours, and, 
when cold, put it into a glass vessel. 


By this process the carbonate of magnesia is freed of its 
acid and water ; ands according to the late Dr Black’s experi- 
ments, loses about 7, of its weight. A kind of opaque foggy 
_ vapour is observed to escape during the calcination, which is 
nothing else than a quantity of fine particles of magnesia, 
buoyed off along with a stream of the disengaged gas. About 
the end of the operation, the magnesia exhibits a "hint of lu- 
minous or phosphorescent pr operty, which may be considered 
as a pretty exact criterion of its being deprived of its acid. 

It is to be kept in close vessels, because it attracts; though 
slowly, the carbonic acid of the atmosphere. 

We have already noticed its general chemical properties. 

_ Medical use.—It is used for the same general purposes as 
_the carbonate. In certain affections of the stomach, accom- 
panied with much flatulence, magnesia is preferable, ‘both be- 
cause it contains more magnesia in a given bulk, and, being 
deprived of its acid, it neutralizes the acid of she stomach, 
without any extrication of gas, which is often a troublesome 

consequence when carbonate of magnesia is employed: in these 
-complaints. : 


| CARBONAS MAGNESIZ. . Ed. 
is : Cub nate of Magnesia. relay ate 
Take of 

Sulphate of magnesia ; 

Carbonate of potass, equal weights. : : 
Dissolve them separately ingtwice. their weight of 1 warm 
- water, and let the liquors be strained, or pee cmtied fr eed, 

from their feeces; then mix them, and instantly add eight 
times their weight of boiling water. Let the liquor boil 
for a little on the fire, stirring it at the same time; then 
let it rest till the heat be somewhat diminished 3 after. which 
strain it through linen; the carbonate of magnesia will ree 


@ 
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main upon the cloth; and is to be vanes with pure water 
till it become altogether void of saline taste. 


Scr hnt Lond, 

Take of 
Sulphate of magnesia; 

Sub-carbonate of potass, of each one pound ; 
Water, three gallons. 

Dissolve separately the sub-carbonate in three pints of the wa- 
ter, and the sulphate in five, and filter. ‘Then add the rest 
of the water to the solution of the sulphate; boil it, and, — 
while it is boiling, mix with it, under constant stirring, he i 
‘solution of the. reubtatbonete! and filter through linen. 
Lastly, wash the powder with repeated affusions of boiling 
water, and dry upon blotting paper, with a heat of 200°. 


Maenrsta. Dub. . | 3 
Magnesia, , : 


‘Take of 
Sulphate of magnesia, 
Sub-carbonate of kali, of each two pounds ; 
Boiling water, twenty pints. ~ 
Dissolve the sulphate of magnesia and the kali, each i in ten 
pounds of water. Mix the defaecated liquors. Boil the 
mixture a little, and, while still warm, filter it thr ough linen, 
stretched, so as to fit it for collecting the magnesia. Wash 
off the sulphate of kali, by repeated affusions of boiling © 
water ; and, lastly, dry ie magnesia. 


In this process, there is a-‘mutual decomposition of the two 
salts employed. ‘The potass unites itself to the sulphuric 
acid, while the carbonic acid combines with the magnesia. _ 
The large quantity of water used is necessary for the solution 
of the sulphate of potass formed; and the boiling is indispen- 

sably requisite for the expulsion ofa portion of carbonic acid, 9] 
which retains a part of the magnesia in solution: 100 parts of J 
crystallized carbonate of potass are sufficient for the decom- 

osition of 125 parts of sulphate of magnesia; and, from — 
these quantities, about 45 parts of carbonate of magnesia are § 
obtained. 

The ablutions shotild be made with very pure water ; for, 
nicer purposes distilled water may be used ; and soft water is, 
in every case, necessary. Hard water, for this process, is _ 
peculiarly inadmissible, “as the principle in waters, giving the 
property called hardness, is generally a salt of lime, which de- 
vompoges = carbonate of 1 magnesia, by compound affinity, 
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giving. rise to carbonate of lime; while the magnesia unites itself 
to the acid of the calcareous ‘salt, by which the quantity of 
the carbonate is not only lessened, but is rendered impure by 
the admixture of carbonate of lime. .Another:source of im- 
purity is the silica, which the sub-carbonate of potass gene- 
rally contains. It is most easily got rid of by exposing the 
alkaline solution to the air‘for “several days before it is used. 
In proportion as it becomes saturated ‘with carbonic acid, the 
silica if precipitated, and may be separated by filtration. 

In the,preparation of the carbonate of magnesia, the Berlin 
college order carbonate of soda to be used, which has the ad- 
vantage of forming with the sulphuric acid. of the sulphate of 
Magnesia a much more soluble salt than the sulphate of pot- 
ass. ‘I'he carbonate of magnesia. of commerce is prepared 
from the muriate of magnesia, which remains in solution af- 
ter the crystallization of muriate of soda from sea-water. 

The carbonate of magnesia, thus prepared, is a very light, 
white, opaque substance, without smell or taste, effervescing 
with acids. It is not, however, saturated with carbonic acid.. 
By decomposing sulphate of magnesia by an alkaline carbon- 
ate, without the application of heat, carbonate of magnesia is 
gradually deposited in transparent, brilliant, hexagonal crystals, 
terminated by an oblique heXagonal plane, and soluble in’ 
about 480 times their weight of water. The crystallized car- 
bonate of magnesia consists of 50 acid, 25 magnesia, and 25 
water; the subcarbonate consists of 48 acid, 40 magnesia, 
and 12 water; and the carbonate of commerce, of 34 acid, 
45 magnesia, and 21 water. It is decomposed by all the 
acids, potass, soda, baryta, lime, and strontia, the sulphate, 
phosphate, nitrate, and muriate of alumina,’ and the super- 
phosphate of lime. |» Od 2 : | 
_ Medical use.—Carbonate of magnesia is’ principally given 
te correct acidity of the stomach, and, in these cases, to act 
as a purgative; for solutions of magnesia in all'acids are bit- 
ter and purgative, while those of the other earths are more or 
less austere and astringent. A large dose of magnesia, if the 
stomach contain no acid to dissolve it, neither purges nor 
produces any sensible effect ; a moderate one; if an acid be 
lodged there, or if acid liquors be taken after it, procures se- 
veral stools ; whereas the common. absorbents, in the same | 
circumstances, instead of loosening, bind the belly. When 
the carbonate of magnesia mects with an acid in the stomach, 
there is extricated a considerable quantity of carbonic acid 
gas, which sometimes causes uneasy distension of the stomach, 
and the symptoms of flatulence. In such cases, therefore, 
magnesia is preferable to its carbonate; but, on other. acca~ 
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sions, as.In nauseaand vomiting; gol effects arise from, the 
action of ssa gas evolved. ; bios. Ord’ « 


‘eae 


det Aaa roeanavalic wAstcomness clita dl unite USTUM. | Ed: 
Di ted Sulphate of Alunina, formerly’ ‘Burnt Alun. 


Melt alum in an earthen or iron vessel, and keep it over the 
fire ntl it cease to boil. spa 


- ALuMEN Exsiccatum. Lond. 
Dried Alum. 


Melt alum in-an earthen pot over the fire, which is to be in- 
pele until a ebullition cease. 


ALUMEN ustumM. Dub. 


Burnt Alum, 
Take of . 
Alum, any quantity. | 
Expose it in an earthen vessel to a strong bre, until it cease 
to boil. | 


Mr Cuapran found, that by exsiccation in a red. heat, 
alum of his own manufacture lost 0.67, Roman alum 0.50, 
English alum 6.47, and Levant alum only 0.40. These dif- 
ferences arise principally from different proportions of water 
of crystallization, but also from an excess of alumina, which 
the last contains.: 

According|to Kirwan, crystallized alum consists of 17.66 


acid, 12. alumina, and 70.24 water, and alum desiccated at 


700°, of. 36.25 acid, and ‘63.75 basis, by which it would ap- 
pear, that at that heat it loses not only all its water, but also 
more than half its acid. 

Dried alum is only applied externally, as a gentle escharo- 
tic to fungous ulcers. 





Cyap. V.-METALLINE PREPARATIONS, 
Beni _ ANTIMONY. | 


r 


SuLPHURETUM, ANTIMONAI PRHEPARATUM. Ed. 
Prepared Suipruret of Antimony. 


Sulphuret of antimony is prepared in the same way as carbo- 


nate of lime. 


- 
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Darby 12 


‘Reduce it to powder, and separate for use, the impalpable 
particles, in the manner directed for the preparation of 


chalk. 


_ By reducing the sulphuret of antimony to the: state of an. 
impalpable powder, it is both rendered. much more active, 
and is prevented from irritating the stomach mechanically, of 
| i hich there would be some danger, from the sharpness of its 
‘spiculae. Even in this state,’ however, it is not a very certain 
‘remedy. In general, it operates as a mild sudorific or ca- 
‘thartic; but sometimes, if it meet with much acid in the 
& stomach, it becomes more active, producing vomiting and hy- 
percatharsis. Therefore, it seems prudent to evacuate the 
| primee vize before it be exhibited, and to combine it with an 
absorbent earth. 

It is principally. given in scrofula, glandular obstructions, 
cutaneous diseases, “and rheumatism. Its dose is from 10 to 
/30 grains, and upwards ; and it is best exhibited in the form 
ofa | powder or bolus. 







OxIDUM ANTIMONII CUM SULPHURE, PER NITRATEM PO- 
Tass#; olim Crocus antimonu. Ld. 


Oxide of Antimony, with Sulphur, by Nitrate of wipro formerly 

) Crocus ba Antimony. 
| Take of | 

_ Sulphuret of antimony, 

Nitrate of potass, equal weights. 

After they are separately powdered, and well mixed, let them 
| be injected into a red hot crucible ; when the deflagration 
is over, the reddish matter is to be separated from the 
_ whitish crust, and reduced to powder, which is to be edul- 
§ corated by repeated ertige with hot water, till the water _ 
} come off insipid. 


| Iw this process, the nitric acid. of the nitre, and part of the 
i sulphur et, are mutually decomposed : the sulphur is acidified, 
and tn with the potass of the nitre, while the antimony 
| is converted into protoxide, which combines with the unde- 
composed portion of the sulphuret, and forms a dark oows 
§ Opaque, vitrified mass; so that, after the scoria, and other 
4 saline matters, have been Pour od by washing, the substance 
which remains, according to Proust, consists of three parts of 
oxide of antimony, and one of sulphuret of antimony. 

| With regard to the mode of preparation, Bergman ob- 
| “serves, that, by the common process of throwing the mixture 
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into an ignited uncovered. crucible, there is sometimes a losg 
of nearly one half; and, therefore, advises the mixture to be 
put into a cold Wee which is to be covered, and heated | 

till the matter melts, by which means there is very little loss. 
What is kept in the shops, is almost universally prepared 
with less nitre than is here ordered. The consequence is, 
that. too much sulphur remains not acidified, the antimony is 
scarcely oxidized, and the preparation is unfit for the uses to 
which it ought to be applied. When nitre has been thus | 
culpably economized, the crocus has a steel grey, instead of a’ 

liver brown colour. ‘" : 
_ The sulphuretted oxide of antimony is a very uncertain 
_ preparation, often operating with very great violence. Its in- 
ternal use is, therefore, almost prescr ibed, or at least confined — 

- to maniacal cases, and veterinary practice. It is used in 
_ pharmacy, as the basis of other preparations in some Phar- 
macopeeias; but the London college have rejected it alto- 
gether, and have substituted the purer oxides of neem 

prepared from the muriate. 





| OXIDUM ANTIMONIT, CUM SULPHURE, VITRIFICATUM; olim 


‘ VirrnuM ANTiIMoniI. Ed. 
; Vitrified Oxide of Antimony with Sulphur, pela Glass Me Anti- 
mony. 


Strew sulphuret of antimony, beat into a coarse powder, like 
sand, upon a shallow, unglazed, earthen vessel, and apply 
a gentle heat underneath, that the sulphuret of antimony 
may be heated slowly: stirring it, at the same time, conti- 
nually, to prevent it from running into lumps. . White va- 
pours, of a sulphureous smell, will arise from it. When 
they cease with the degree of heat first applied, increase the 
fire a little, so that vapours may again arise; go on in this 

manner, till the powder, when brought to a red heat, ex- , 
hales no more vapours. Melt this powder in a crucible, 
with an intense heat, till it assumes the appearance of 
melted glass; then pour it out on a heated brass plate. 


Guass of antimony, according to Proust, consists of one 
part of sulphuret of antimony, combined with eight of oxide. 
of antimony: now, by this process, ‘the greatest part of the 
antimony is deprived of its sulphur, and is, at the same time, 
converted into the protoxide, which combines with the small 
portion of sulphuret which remains undecomposed. But, as_, 
this preparation is not easily made in, the manner here di- 

; rected, unless in a furnace constructed on purpose, apothe-— 
caries may advantageously adopt the synthetical method of 
Bergman, which consists in melting in a crucible, with one 
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twelfth or eighth of its weight of sulphur, protoxide of anti- 
mony, prepared by deflagrating it with more than twice its 
weight of nitre. At the temperature necessary for melting it, 
the protoxide of antimony loses great part of its oxygen, and is 
converted into sulphuret and protoxide, in the proportions 
which form the glass of antimony. , 

‘The glass of antimony is transparent, and has a fine hya- 
cinthine’colour. On dissolving it in muriatic acid, it gives 
out sulphuretted hydrogen gas. Its medical operation is so 
uncertain, that it is only used in making other preparations. 


OxIDUM ANTIMONII VITRIFICATUM CUM cERA; olim VitruM 
ee ANTIMONII CERATUM. Sid. 
Vitrified Oxide of Antimony with IVaz, formerly Cerated Glass of 


Antimony. 
Take of 


~ Yellow wax, one part; 
Vitrified oxide of antimony, with sulphur, eight parts. 
Melt the wax in an iron vessel, and throw into it the pow- 
dered oxide; roast the mixture over a gentle fire, for a 
quarter of an hour, continually stirring it with a spatula; 
then pour it out, and, when cold, grind it into powder. 


THE glass melts in the wax, with a very gentle heat: after 

it has been about twenty minutes on the fire, it begins to 
change its colour, and in ten more, comes near to that of 
Scottish snuff, which is a mark of its being sufficiently pre- 
pared; the mixture loses about one-ninth of its weight in the 
process. 
_ This medicine was for some time much esteemed in dysen- 
teries. The dose is from two or three grains to twenty, ac- 
cording to the age and strength of the patient. In its opera- 
tion, it makes some persons sick, and vomit ; it purges almost 
‘every one; though it has sometimes effected a cure without 
occasioning any evacuation or sickness. It is now, however, 
much less used than formerly. 


SULPHURETUM ANTIMONII PRECIPITATUM. Fd. 
; Precipitated Sulphuret of Antimony. 
‘Take of j 


Water of potass, four pounds ; 
Water, three pounds; : 

__ Prepared sulphuret of antimony, two pounds. 

Boil them, in a covered iron pot, over a slow fire, for three 
hours, adding more water, if necessary, and frequently stir- 
‘ring the mixture with an iron spatula: strain the liquor, 
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two officinal antimonials of this nature, one of which (kermes 


\ 
~ 




























while warm, through a double cloth, and add to it, when 
filtered, eve 
‘Diluted sulphuric acid, 
as much as is necessary to precipitate the sulphuret, which 
must be well washed with warm water 
Lond. 
‘Take bf 
Sulphuret of antimony, in powder, two pounds ; §" 7 
Solution of potass, four pints ; | ib 
Distilled water, three pints. | 
Mix and boil, with a gentle fire, for three hours, constantly 
stirring, and adding, from time to time, as much distilled 
water as to keep up ‘the or iginal quantity. Quickly filter the 
solution through double linen, and gradually drop into it, 
when still hot, as much diluted sulphuric acid as may pre- 
cipitate it; then wash away the sulphate of potass with 
warm water; dry the precipitated sulphuret of angmony, 
and triturate it to powder. | 
SULPHUR ANTIMONIATUM FUSCUM. Dub. 5 
brown Antimonated Sulphur. 
‘Take of 
Prepared sulphuret of antiinoimy,, 
Sub-carbonate of kali,each one ounce. 
Melt them, previously mixed, in a crucible. Powder the 
mass, when cold. Put it into a matrass, with four pints of 
water, and boil for a quarter of an hour. Remove the ves- 
sel Fanti the fire, and cover it: let it rest.a little, and, as 
soon as the liquor has become limpid, decant it cautiously 
from the sediment. The antimoniated sulphur will, in 
part, be separated by the cooling of the liquor: add a suf- 
ficient quantity of diluted sulphuric acid to precipitate the 
whole of it, which happens with excess of acid; agitate. the 
mixture, that what is last thrown down (which i is of. an 
_ orange colour) may be mixed with the rest. After allow-§ 
ing it to stand a sufficient time, pour the liquor from the 
sediment, which is to be washed with cold water, as long as 
it affects litmus paper. Lastly, dry it upon blotimng pa- 


per. 
in both of these preparations, the result is a o Wacpaltine 
yet of antimony with excess of sulphur. Formerly there were 


mineral) contained no excess of sulphur, and the other (sul-§ 
phur auratum antimonil) contained a much larger proportion | 
of sulphur than those now officinal, which, therefore, hold aff 
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middle iii between them. aetind a to Thenard, thivg 
@onsist of 





Sulph.atr, |  Kermes min. 
Brown sab of- antimony 68.3 i epliens (BIDs «| 
_ Sulphuretted nydogen., 17.877 - 20.298 
~ Sulphur - Lessee 4.156 
Water andloss - | (1.823. 2.786 
100. 100. 


-Thenard considers the sulphur as only mechanically and ac- 
sidentally mixed; and that the essential difference between 
these preparations consists in the degree of oxidizement, of 
the antimony. 

But, notwithstanding the great celebrity of Thenard as a 
chemist, and. his having paid particular attention to the com- 
binations of : antimony, we may be allowed to doubt the ac- 
curacy of his opinion ; for it must appear to every one, an 
affected refinement of : analysis, to discover in such substances 
1 difference of only 2 per cené. of oxidizement, more especial- 
ly as he admits an inaccuracy in his analysis of at least. as 
much ; and as Proust has since shewn that both preparations 
contain the protoxide, the only difference between these 
pedis appears to be the proportion of sulphur they contain. 

_ Hydro-sulphuret of antimony is prepared either in the dry 
: ay, as directed by the Dublin, or in the humid way, as in 
he receipt of the Edinburgh and London colleges. When 
ulphuret of antimony is boiled in a solution of potass, water 
is decomposed, the hydrogen combines with the sulphur, and 
the antimony is oxidized ; and, as long as the solution boils, 
it contains a mixture of hy deo, culpharet, of potass and hydre- 
sulphuret of antimony. but, on cooling, a great part of the 
latter precipitates in the form of a red powder (Kermes mi- 
eral). 

_In the dry way, when sulphuret of antimony and carbonate 
f potass are melted together, the carbonic acid is expelled 
with effervescence, and a sulphuret of potass and antimony is 
formed. On boiling this in water, water is decomposed, the 
antimony is oxidized, and the hydrogen combines with the 
sulphur. The suiphuretted hydrogen, thus formed, combines 
partly with the potass, and partly with the oxide of antim :Ony- 

Such is the present theory. With regard to the Fractiee's ; 
or the preparation of Kermes ‘mineral, Lemery melted six- 
een parts of sulphuret of antimony, and one of sulphur, with 
eight parts of carbonate of potass. ‘The last edition of the 
Prussian Phar macopoia directs tw parts of sulphu ret of an- 
ery: and one of .exsiccated car bonate of soda, to be melt- 





to dissolve. After this, the residuum, when melted, consists 


and of sulphur. Wieeleb treats in the same manner two 
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mate of potass in a covered crucible, as quickly as possible, 
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ed, and afterwards boiled fifteen minutes in six or eight parts 
of water, which, on cooling, deposites a considerable quantity 
of kermes. ‘The fluid from which the kermes has been de- 
posited, may be again boiled in the residuum of the first de- 
coction, and it will dissolve a fresh proportion of kermes; 
and this process may be repeated as long as there remains any 


almost solely of antimony. It therefore seems, that the alkali. 
renders almost all the sulphur soluble, and only disposes the 
oxidizement of as much antimony as is capable of combining. 
with the sulphuretted hydrogen. There appears to be no 
reason why the whole of the antimony should not be cone, 
verted into kermes, by employing a proper addition of sul- 
phur and alkali. 

Kermes is also made in, the humid way. Fourcroy boils, 
in twenty parts of water, six parts of pure potass of com- 
merce, and into the boiling solution throws about the twen- 
tieth part of the weight of the alkali, or 0.3 of.a part, of pow- 
dered sulphuret of antimony, and continues the boiling for 
seven or eight minutes, then filters, and allows the kermes to 
precipitate by cooling. Hermbstadt uses very different pro- 
portions ; for he boils twelve parts of sulphuret of antimony, 
and three of salt of tartar, in ninety-six parts of water, down 
to sixty-four, and then filters, &c. Gren employs four parts 
of sulphuret of antimony, sixteen of carbonate of potass, and 
sixty-four of water, and boils for several hours. Gottling 
boils eight parts of sulphuret of antimony, and two of sul- 
phur, in a sufficient quantity of solution of potass, down to 
one-half. HT ae).s 

The precipitated sulphuret of antimony, like the kermes, 
may be prepared either in the dry or in the moist way. Th 
latter mode seems to be the most universally employed on the 
continent. Gottling boils two parts of sulphuret of antimony, 
and three of sulphur, in a sufficient quantity of a recent solu- 
tion of potass, filters the solution, and precipitates with sul- 
phuric acid, diluted with twelve times its weight of water. 
The Prussian college use equal parts of sulphuret of antimony 


eee of sulphuret of antimony with one of sulphur. But to 
Mis proportions it has been objected, that the product re 
sembles kermes more than sulphur auratum. If this objec- 
tion be just, it must apply, in a still stronger degree, to the 
formula of the British coileges, in which no sulphur is added. 

In the dry way, two parts of sulphuret of antimony and 
three of sulphur, may be melted with five or six pure carbo- 
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oured into an iron mortar, reduced to powder, and dissolved 
by boiling the powder in water. ‘The solution is to be filter- 
ed warm, diluted with a sufficient quantity of water, and pre- 
¢ipitated by dilute sulphuric acid. By some, the solution is 
allowed to remain at rest for twenty-four hours before it be 
filter ed, and some precipitate by nitrous acid. 

~The process for making the golden sulphuret of antimony 
Bopends on the property which the hydroguretted sulphuret of 
potass possesses, of dissolving, and retaining dissolved, even 
at ordinary temperatures, a portion of orange oxide of anti- 
mony; and as the attraction by which potass exists in this 
compound is weaker than its affinity for acids, on the addi- 
tion of any acid, the potass unites with the acid, a portion of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas escapes, and the oxide of anti- 
mony, combined with the rest of the sulphur and hydrogen, 
are precipitated in the form of a light orange powder. When 
the acid is added gradually, the proportion. of oxide of anti- 
mony decreases, while that of the sulphur increases in each 
successive portion of precipitate. Hence, in the old manner 
of preparing this substance, from the scoriee formed in redu- 
cing antimony from its sulphuret, and which. contained but 
little sulphur, the two first portions of precipitate, being dark 
coloured, were rejected, and only the produce of the third 
precipitation retained for use. ‘The want of economy in this 
process is sufficiently obvious, as well as the very great im- 
provement in modern times, of adding a sufficient quantity of 
pephor, and precipitating the whole at once. 

Medical use.—Ya its action on the body, the hydro-sul- 
phuret of antimony is an active substance, and, according 
to the dose, acts as a diaphoretic, cathartic, or emetic. Its 
use is, in this country, in a great degree RNC One: by more 
eertain preparations. 


Moriass antimoni. Lid. 
Muriate of Antimony. 
Take of 
_ Oxide of antimony, with sulphur, by nitrate of shee 
Sulphuric acid, each one pound ; ; 
Dried muriate ‘of soda, two pounds. 
Bout the sulphuric acid into a retort, gradually aids the mu-.. 
riate of soda and oxide of antimony, previously mixed, 
*'Then perform the distillation in a sand-bath. Expose the 
distilled matter for several days to the air, that it may de- 
- Jiquesce, and then pour the liquid from the feeces, 
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| soeruin wands ANTIMONII NITRO-MURIATICUM. Dub. 
Ed Nitro-iWuriatic Oxyde of Antimoiy. | 

Take of 
Prepared sulphuret of antimony, two ounces ; 

‘“Muriatic acid, eleven ounces by measure ; , 
Nitrous acid, one drachm by measure. 

Add the sulphuret gradually to the acids, previously oe 
in a glass vessel, avoiding the vapours. Digest with a heat, 
gradually i pe until the effervescence cease, and then 
boil for one hour. ilex the liquor when cold, and receive 
it when. filtered in a gallon of water. The oxyde of anti- 

mony will fall to the bottom. Wash this repeatedly in a, 
sufficiently large quantity of water, until the liquor poured 
off be perfectly free from acid, as known by the test of lith- 
mus; and, lastly, dry the oxyde upon bibulous paper. 


ANTIMONII OXYDUM. Lond, 
Onyde ot bdidyiaaa | 
Take of 
Sulphuret of antimony, in powder, two ounces ; . 
Muriatic acid, eleven fluidounces ; 
Nitric acid; one fluidounce. __ 
Gradually add the antimony to the acids previously mixed in 
_ @ glass vessel, and boil briskly for an hour ; then filter, and 
‘pour the filtered solution into a gallon of: water, in which 
two ounces of 
Sub-carbonate of potass ° . lige 
have been previously dissolved... Wash the precipitated. 
powder with repeated affusions of water, until no acid re- 
main; then dry upon blotting paper. 


Mortars of antimony was originally prepared by distilling 
sulphuret of antimony with muriate of quicksilver. Muriate 
of antimony or butter of antimony, as it was called from its 
appearance when recently prepared, passes over into the re- 
ceiver, and black sulphuret of quicksilver remains in the re- 
tort; or by mereasing the heat, red sulphuret of mercury, 
which, when obtained by this process, was formerly termed 
Cinnabar of antimony, is sublimed. But this mode of prepa- 
ration is both _—— and dangerous to the health of the 
operator. 

Scheele invented a method of avoiding caved inconveniences. 
A sulphuretted oxide of antimony is prepared by deflagrating 
two parts of sulphuret of antimony with three of nitrate of 
potass in an iron mortar. The mass thus obtained is pow- 
dered, and one pound of it put into a glass vessel, on which, 
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is poured first a mixture of three pounds of water and fifteen 
ounces of sulphuric acid, and afterwards fifteen ounces of pow- hia 
dered common salt. ‘The whole is digested for twelve hours, 
and stirred all the while, and the solution, when cool, strained 
through linen. On the residuum oue-third of the above men- 
struum is poured, and. the mixture digested and strained. 
When diluted with boiling water, a copious precipitate of sub- 
muriate of antimony takes place from the decomposition of 
the muriate, while the other salts contained in the solution are 
not affected by it. Mr Stott says, that the digestion need 
not be continued longer than two or three hours, and that 
the heat must be kept moderate, as the muriate of antimony 
begins to evaporate before it boils.’ This process furnishes an 
easy, if not the best, mode of preparing the sub-muriate of 
antimony. ae, | | 
To obtain the muriate, we may separate it from the other 
salts by distillation. ‘This was proposed by Gmelin, and im- 
‘proved by Wiegleb, who distilled a mixture of one part of 
sulphuret of antimony, four of muriate of soda, and three of . , ° 
‘sulphuric acid diluted with two of water ; but the product is 
rendered impure by the admixture of sulphur, and there is 
‘great danger of the vessels bursting, from the immense quan- 
tity of sulphuretted hydrogen gas disengaged. | 
‘In 1781, the process of the Edinburgh college was first in- 
troduced into the London Pharmacopeeia. -The Prussian 
Dispensatory pours upon two ounces of erocus of antimony, , 
and six of dried muriate of soda, introduced into a retort, 
four ounces of sulphuric acid previously diluted with two oun- 
ces of distilled water, and distils. But we have already ob- 
served, that the antimony im the crocus is seldom sufficiently 
oxidized or deprived of its sulphur, which oceasions the pro- 
duction of much sulphuretted hydrogen gas; and from the 
concentrated state in which the materials are employed, the 
muriatic acid gas is sometimes disengaged, especially if the 
heat be improperly applied, so rapidly, that it has not time to 
act upon the oxide of antimony. at a, 
_ At last, iu 1797, Gottling, by substituting the glass of an- 
timony for the crocus, diluting further the sulphuric acid, and 
using the muriate of soda crystallized, removed these incon- . 
‘veniences, He introduces into a retort a mixture of four 
ounces of glass of antimony in powder, with sixteen of muriate 
of soda, and then pours into it twelve ounces of sulphuric acid, 
diluted with eight of water. -Helutes on a tubulated receiver 
with gypsum, and distils to dryness in a sand-bath, with a 
heat gradually increased. a! process, he says, about 
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twenty ounces of very strong fuming solution of muriate of 
antimony are obtained. The residuum in the retort is sul. 
phate of soda, but unfit for internal use, on account of j its be- 
ing mixed with some antimony. 

“Muriate of antimony is crystallizable. It is remarkably de~ 
liquescent, and forms a permanent solution ; but if more than 
a certain proportion of water be added, it is decomposed; a 
large quantity of sub-muriate of antimony being precipitated, 
in the form of white silky crystals, while a SppST- TMG res 
mains in solution... ; 

Muriate of antimony has. been, used as a caustic, . ‘but nae 
for a long time; it is so extremely. unmanageable. Itis now 
only prepared as preliminary. to the precipitation of the sub-_ | 
muriate or oxide of antimony from it. Muriate of antimony, _ 
when diluted with water, is decomposed, a super-muriate Te- 
mains in solution, and an insoluble sub-muriate is precipitated — 
in the form of white acicular or silky crystals, formerly known. 
under the title of Pulvis Algaroti, and is the orydum. antimong 
nit nitro-muriaticum of the Dublin college. ‘That this is a_ 
sub-muriate,. is proved by its yielding a small proportion of 
muriate on distillation, as pointed out by Bergman. + In the | 
process of the London college, the, decomposition is more 
complete, as it is assisted by the attraction of the alkali for Z 
the muriatic acid, It also gives a larger produce, as the jj 
whole oxide is precipitated, and it is of a duller white than / 
the sub-muriate.... It is of importance, for the success of this. 
operation, that the muriate of antimony be poured into the 
alkaline solution, .as by a contrary procedure we should get a 
mixed precipitate of sub-muriate and er : 


=e 


Oxipum ANTIMONII CUM PHOSPHATE CALcIS. . d. 
 Oxrde.f ge as with Phosphate of Lume, 
Take of / eae? 
Sulphiizet of antimony, in coarse powder 3 

Shavings of harts-horn, equal weights. 2 | 
Mix, and put them in a wide red-hot iron pot, and stir the mixes 
ture constantly, until it be burnt. into a matter of an ash-grey 
colour, which is then to be removed from the fire, ground 
into. powder, and put into a coated crucible. Lute to this 
crucible, another. inverted over it, and perforated i in the bot- 
tom. witha small. hole, and apply the fire, which is to be 
raised gradually to.a white heat, and kept in that increased 
_ state for two hours. Lastly, grind the matter, nae colds 
inte.a very fine powder. 3 
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ae )...Ponvis antimoniauis.. Dud. 
3 _ Antimonial Powder. t 
Take of . 
_Sulphuret of antimony, in coarse powder 5 
Shavings of harts-horn, of each two pounds, 
Boil the harts-horn in a sufficient quantity of water, to sepa- 
_ xate the animal jelly. Then dry it, and mix it with the 
antimony. Throw the mixture.into a wide iron pot, heat- 
__ ed to redness, stirring continually until the sulphureous va- 
_ pours cease, and the.mass acquire an ash-grey colour.. When 
cold, reduce it to powder, and put it-ito,a luted crucible. 
ees another crucible, having a small hole. in its bottom, 
over this, and lute them accurately together. Roast the 
F -powder for two hours, with a heat gradually increased to 
3 whiteness, and when cold, grind it to-a ven fine powder. 


af ees Dao 
Take of i 
 Sulphuret of antimony in powder, one pene 

Horn shavings, two pounds. 
Mix, and throw them into a wide iron pot, heated to whiteness, 
stirring them assiduously until they become of an ash-grey 
colour. Take them out and powder them. Put the pow- 
der into a coated crucible, to which another crucible, having 
_a small hole in its bottom, and inverted over it, ,is luted. 
“Then apply heat, and gradually increase it,.until it be kept 
- white for two hours. ‘Triturate the reiditum into very fine 
ipowde: 


Turis is supposed to be nearly the same Pa ay the eltitated 
Bishaain of Dr James, the composition of which.was ascertain- 
‘ed by Dr George Pearson, to whom ‘we are also indebted for 
the above formula. 

By burning sulphuret of antimony and shavings of heats: 
“horn in a white heat, the sulphur is entirely expelled, and the 


destroyed, and nothing is left. but phosphate of lime, com- 
bined with a little lime. Therefore, the mass which results is 
a mixture of oxide of antimony and phosphate of lime, which 


James’s powder, which, by Dr Pearson’s analysis, was found 

to consist of 43 phosphate of lime, and 57 oxide of antimony. 

M. Pulley also analysed some James’s powder, and found it 

composed of protoxide of antimony 37, phosphate of lime “1, 

Sulphate of potass 24, and potass combined with protoxide of 

antimony 18. On which occasion, M. sas i enprant that 
HEGh@ 





antimony i is. aided: while the gelatine of the harts-horn is. 


‘corresponds, at least as to the nature of the ingredients, with 
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even quack-medicines were often imitated and adulterated, 
accuses Dr Pearson of having sanctioned with his name a 
false analysis, in order to conceal a secret so profitable to his 
country ! Mr Chenevix, by considering the uncertainty of the — 
application, and the precarious nature of the agency, of fire, } 
by which means a variable portion of the oxide of antimony 
may be volatilized, and that which remains may be oxidized Jj 
in various degrees, proposes to prepare ‘a substitute for 
James’s powder, by dissolving together equal weights of sub- ff 
muriate of antimony, and of phosphate of lime, in the smallest 
possible quantity of muriatic acid, and then pouring this solu- — | 
tion gradually into water sufficiently alkalized with ammonia. 
As muriate of antimony is partially decomposed by water, it 
is absolutely necessary that the muriatic solution be poured J 
into the alkaline liquor, as, by an opposite mode of proce-_ 
dure,’a great part of the antimony would be precipitated in © 
the state of sub-muriate, and the first portion of the precipi-_ 
tate would consist chiefly of antimony, and the last of phos- 
phate of lime. | iubcaatk: | 
Phosphate of lime is most conveniently obtained pure by . 
dissolving calcined bone in muriatic acid, and by precipitating © 
it by ammonia. If the ammonia be quite free from carbonic | 
“acid, no miuriate of lime is decomposed. Mr Chenevix also 
found, that his precipitate is entirely soluble in every acid 
which can dissolve either phosphate of lime or oxide of anti- | 
mony separately, and that about 0.28 of James’s powder, and, — 
at an average, 0.44 of the pulvis antimonialis of the late Lon-_ 
don Pharmacopeeia, resist the action of every acid. | 
In the new. edition, twice the proportion of harts-horn 
shavings are used, which is said to obviate the inconvenience 9 
of the vitrification of part of the antimony when too high a 
- temperature was applied, and to render it more manageable. 
Medical use— The oxide of antimony with phosphate of 9 
lime, howsoever prepared, is one of thetbest antimonials we fl, 
possess. It is given as a diaphoretic in febrile diseases, in 
doses of from three to eight grains, repeated every third or 
fourth hour. In larger quantities, it operates as a purgative 
or emetic. From its being insoluble in water, it must be 
given either in the form of a powder, or made into a pill or § 
bolus. ee 











TARTRIS ANTIMONH, olim Tartarus EMETIcUS. fd. 
Tartrite of Antimony, formerly Tartar Emetic. oi 
Take of : 3 
Oxide of antimony with sulphur, by nitrate of potass, three-| 
warts 5 Hit 
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_Super-tartrite of potass, four parts ; 
_ Distilled water, thirty-two parts ; 


Boil in a glass vessel for a quarter of an hour, strain through 


_ paper, and set aside the filtered liquor to crystallize. 


| ANTIMONIUM TARTARIZATUM. ond. 
Hat . Lartarized Antemony. 

Take of ‘ 

__ Oxyde of antimony, two ounces; 

_ Super-tartrate of potass, in powder, three ounces ; 

_ Distilled water, eighteen fluidounces. ) 
Gradually throw the antimony and super-tartrate of potass, 
_ mixed together, into the water, heated to boiling in a glass 

vessel, and boil for half an hour; filter the solution through 

‘paper, and evaporate in the glass vessel. with a gentle fire, 

so as to crystallize by slow cooling. 


"TARTARUM ANTIMONIATUM Sive EMETICUM. Dub. 

_ Antimonated or Emetic Tartar. : 

Take of | Bela 

Nitro-mutiatic oxyde of antimony, two ounces ; 
aye of tartar, in yery fine powder, two ounces and a 
alf; | . | 

_ Distilled water, eighteen ounces by measure. 

Boil the water in a glass vessel, then gradually throw into it’ 
the oxide and tartar, previously mixed, and boil for half an 
hour ; then filter the liquor through paper, and crystallize 

_ by slow cooling. : 


Tue tartaric acid is capable of combining, in many ex- 
amples, with two bases at the same time, forming with them 
riple crystallizable salts. In the present instance, it is com- 
bined with. oxide of antimony and potass; and as the potass 
is essential to its constitution, and the real tartrate of anti- 
1ony is a different salt, its name, on chemical principles, 
should certainly have been Tartrate of Antimony and Potass. 
. In the preparation of this salt, the different combinations 
of protoxide of antimony have been employed. Any of them 
will afford a very pure salt. The crocus, precipitated oxide, 
sub-muriate and glass, are all occasionally employed. ‘The 
Edinburgh college uses the crocus. 'To this the principal ob- 
jection is, that it is never found in the shops in a state fit for 
this purpose. ‘The London college use the precipitated 
oxide, and the Dublin the sub-muriate, which is just as 
good ; for the muriatic, acid is completely separated by 
part of the potass, and remains in the mother water. Mv 
Stott, however, thinks muriatic acid essential to the coustitus 


~~ 


a 
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tion of good tartar emetic, and says, that he could never ob- 
tain it if transparent crystals, when he employed the glass or 


crocus, or any othér oxide of antimony than the pulvis alga- { 


rothi. fé therefore concludes, that tartar emetic is a quad~ 
ruple salt, consisting of oxide of antimony with muriatic acid, 
rendered soluble by acid of-tartar, combined with an under 


proportion of potass; but I have re prepared tartar. ff 
emetic perfectly colourless, and in very large and beautiful 


crystals, both with the crocus and glass ; and rhebefOre muria- 
tic acid, if ever present, must always be considered as an im- 


purity. The glass is perhaps the least objectionable of any | 
_of the oxides used, and is recommended by Gottling. It al- | 


ways, however, contains about 0.1 of silica. ‘The quantity of 


water employed | must be sufficient to dissolve the tartar-eme- § 


tic formed. The time during which the ebullition is to be 
continued, is stated differently by different pharmaceutists. 
No harm can arise from continuing 
ly necessary ; but it is certainly a waste of time and fuel to 


protract it for hours. But the circumstance which. renders 


the tartar-emetic most variable in its effects, is the mode of 
crystallization. Some evaporate it to. dryness ; others to a 
pellicle, and set it aside to crystallize ; and others again cry- 


g¢ it longer than is absolute-_ 


stallize by slow evaporation. On account of the silica which | 


is combined. with the oxide of antimony, and which, being 


held i in solution by the potass, impedes the ey ataMaation, and 
varies the nature of the product, Vauquelin. recommends that 
the solution be first evaporated to dryness, and that the saline 
mass obtained should be redissolved in boiling water, and then 
crystallized '; for, towards the end of the first evaporation, the 
silica separates, and becomes totally insoluble. In this way, 
he says, that we obtain both a purer salt, and in larger quan- 


tity. If we employ an excess of super-tartrate of potass, part _ 


of it will remain undecomposed, and will crystallize before, or 
along with the tartar-emetic. This source of impurity is 


easily avoided, ‘by: using an excess of the antimonial oxide, By 
oe undissolved, occasions no error, and prevents | 


which remaining 
the necessity of throwing away the crystals which form on ts 
filtering paper, if the solution be saturated. 

The primitive form of the crystals of tartrate of antimony 
and potass seems to be the regular tetrahedron, but it assumes 
a variety of secondary forms. It has a styptic metallic taste. 
Tt is soluble’ in three times its weight of water at 212°, and in 
fifteen at 60°. As this statement of its solubility’is very dif- 
ferent fromi that of most writers, from Bergman to’ Foureroys 


who say, that it requires 80 parts: of water at 60°, and some-_ 


what less than’'40 of boiling water, it is necessary to mention, 
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‘that it was ascertained by careful experiment, with very fine 
crystals of tartar-emetic, more than half an inch in length, 
and perfectly free from the admixture of any foreign salt. 
The crystals, by exposure to the air, become white and opaque, 
but do not readily fall to powder. ‘The property of de- 
liquescing, ascribed to them by Gottling, must haye arisen 
from.the presence of other salts, as he does not prepare his 
tartar-emetic by crystallization, but by evaporating the solu- 
tion to dryness. ‘The solution of tartar-emetic slightly ted- 
dens tincture of turnsole. It is decomposed by acids, alkalies, 
alkaline carbonates, sulphuretted hydrogen and its compounds, 
vegetable juices, decoctions, and infusions, and many of the 
metals. } : : 


According to Thenard, tartar-emetic consists of tartrate of 


antimony 54, tartrate of potass 34, water 8, and loss 43; or, 
oxide of antimony 38, tartaric acid $4, potass 16, water and 
Joss 12; and by estimation from the analysis .of tartrate of 
potass, and super-tartrate of potass, by the same chemist, it 
appears, that to saturate 38 parts of protoxide of antimony, 
‘70.4 of super-tartrate of potass are necessary: the whole of 
the superfluous acid, being 16, combines with the oxide, while 
34 of the tartrate of potass combine with the tartrate of anti- 
mony thus formed, and 20.4 of tartrate of potass remain in 
solution in the mother water. 

I have been thus particular in the account of the prepara- 
tion and chemical properties of tartar-emetic, because it is not 
only of all the preparations of antimony the most certain in 
its operation, but is almost indispensable for the successful 
practice of medicine. 






rates as an emetic, and sometimes as a cathartic. In smaller 
doses, it excites nausea, and proves a powerful diaphoretic 
and expectorant. As an emetic, it is chiefly given in the be- 
ginning of fevers and febrile diseases, in chincough, and, m 


When great debility is present, and in the advanced stages 
of typhoid fever, its use is improper, and even sometimes fa- 
tal. As a diaphoretic, it is given in small doses, of from an 
eighth to a quarter of a grain/; and as an expectorant, in 
doses still smaller. 

The only proper form for exhibiting it is in solution ; and 
as the intensity of its action on the body is liable to variation, 
from differences in its own strength, and in the constitution 
of the patient, it should almost always be given in divided 
doses, at short intervals, if we wish to excite vomiting 5+ and 
h longer intervals, if we wish it to act only on the skin or 
angs. | . 


Medical use.—In doses of from one to three grains it ope- 


general, whenever we wish to evacuate the stomach quickly. | 
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VINUM TARTRITIS ANTIMONIS, olim Vinum ANTIMONIALE. Ed. 
Wine of Turtrite of Antimony, formerly Antimonial Wine. 


Take of 
Tartrite of antimony, (enigitons grains ; 
Spanish white wine, one pound. 
Mixsthem, so that the tartrite of antimony may be dissolved, 


LIQUOR ANTIMONII TARTARIZATS. Lond. 
Solution of Tartarized Antimony. 
Take of 


Tartarized antimony, a scruple ; 
Boiling distilled water, four fluidounces ; : 
Wine, six fluidounces. 

Dissolve the tartarized antimony in the boiling distilled Wa= 
ter; then add the wine. 


ForMERLY antimonial wine was a fortuitous pr eparation, 
by stecping glass of antimony in white wine; a portion of 
the glass of antimony was dissolved by the super-tartrate of 
potass contained in the wine; and as the quantity of this is, 
variable, so also the quantity of oxide of antimony dissolved. 
varied : and, therefore, the preparation is with propriety en- 
tirely rejected, since its strength could never be known. It 
was also formerly to be regretted, that the strength of the so- 
lutions of tartar-emetic in wine, as prescribed by the differ- 
ent colleges, was not uniform. According to the Edinburgh 
college, one ounce contained two grains ef tartar-emetic, 
while, according to the London, it contained four gor ains. 
Both now contain two grains. 

In its employments and effects, the vinous solution of tar- 
tar-emetic does not differ from one made with water. 





Cuar. VU+-SiLyV ia. 


NITRAS ARGENTI. Sid, : 
Nitrate of Sever. 

Take of 

Purest silver, flatted into plates, and cut in pieces, four 
ounces ; 1 ue 

Diluted nitrous acid, eight ounces ; 

Distilled water, ur ounces. 

Dissolve the silver in a matrass with a a gentle heat, and eva- 
poratethesolution to dryness. Then put the mass into a large 
crucible, and place it on the fire, which should at first be; 
gentle, and afterwards increased by degrees till the mass 
Hows like oil § then pour it into iron pipes, previously heated 





and anointed with tallow. Lastly, keep it in a lest vessel 

‘Tees well corked. | : 

Dub. Le 

Ges of AY | paiel 
_ Silver, flatted into. plates, and eat in pieces, hae 
Nitrous acid, of each one ounce by weight ;_ ; > 
Distilled water, two ounces by measure. aad 


on the acid, previously diluted with the water ; then, pra- 
~ dually increasing the heat, dissolve the metal, and evapo- 
' rate the liquor to dryness. Liquefy the mass which re- 
mains, in a crucible, over a slow fire. Pour it into proper 
elie be and keep it in a glass vessel ‘ie corked, 





Lond. 
‘Take of | 
Silver, one ounce 3 
Nitric acid, a fluidounce and a half; 
Distilled water, two fluidounces. 
‘Mix the nitric acid with the water, and dissolve the silver i in 
- the mixture in a sand bath. Then gradually increase the 
heat, to dry the nitrate of silver. Melt this in a crucible 
with a gentle fire, until the water being expelled it cease to 
boil; then immediately pour it out into proper moulds. 


‘Tue acid employed must be very pure. If it contain, as 
the acid of commerce alw ays does, sulphuric or muriatic acid, 
‘these re-act upon the nitrate as soon as it is formed, and a 
white precipitate, consisting of sulphate and muriate of silver, 
falls to the bottom. __ 
_ The method which the refiners employ for examining the 
purity of their aquafortis (the name they give to dilute nitrous 
acid), and purifying it, if necessary, is to let fall into it a few 
_ drops of a solution of nitrate of silver already made; if the li- 
quor remain clear, it is fit for use: otherwise, they add a 
) small. quantity more of the solution, which immediately turns 
the whole of a milky white colour; the mixture being then 
suffered to rest for some time, deposites a white sediment, 
from which it is cautiously decanted, examined again, and, if 
necessary, farther purified by a fresh addition of this solution. 

_ The London Reviewer says, | that in this process there is 
an unnecessary waste of nitric acid, as a fluidounce and a half 
will dissolve about 1200 grains, ace of 480, _ 

It is necessary to employ very pure water in this process, 
for the muriates and earthy salts which. common water gene- 
rally contain, precipitate part of the silver in a state of a mu- 
riate or oxide, If distilled water be not used, the water 
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Put the silver in a glass phial, placed in a sand bath, and pour — 


a 
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should be:added to the acid before it be tried, and purified 
by the nitrate of silver. . hts aimee i og 
The solution will go on the more speedily, if the silver, 
flatted into thin plates, be rolied loosely up, so that the seve- | 
ral surfaces do not touch each other. By this management, 
a greater extent of the surface is exposed to the action of the 
menstruum, than when the plates are cut in pieces and laid 
above each other. If the silver be alloyed with copper, the 
solution will have.a permanent greenish blue colour, and ac- | 
quire a bright blue on the addition of ammonia If it con- 
tain gold, the gold is not dissolved, but is found at the bot- 
tom of the solution, in the form of a black or deep purple 
powder. — | | | 
The crucible ought to be of porcelain ; as, with the com- 
mon crucibles, the loss arising from the nitrate of silver sink- 
ing into their substance is too great. It ought also to be 
large enough to hold five or six times the quantity of the dry 
matter; for it bubbles and swells up greatly, so as to be apt 
to run over. During the evaporation, alsa, little drops are 
now and then spirted up,. whose causticity.is increased by 
their heat, against which the operator ought therefore to be 
on his guard. The:fire must be kept moderate till this ebul- 
lition ceases, and till the matter becomes consistent in the 
heat that made it boil before: the fire is then to be quickly 
increased, till the matter flows thin at the bottom like oil, on 
which it is to be immediately poured into the mould; for if 
the heat be continued after this, the nitrate of silver begins to 
be decomposed, and the silver is reduced. oe | 
~The mould should be of iron, or one may be formed in a 
mass of tempered tobacco pipe clay, not too moist, by mak- 
ing, with a smooth stick, previously greased, a sufficient num- 
ber of holes. Each piece is to be wiped clean from the 
grease, and wrapt up in ‘soft dry paper, not only to keep the 
air from acting upon them, but likewise to prevent their cor- 
roding or discolouring the fingers in handling. We 
‘Nitrate of ‘silver’ is crystallizable. Its crystals are brilliant’ 
plates, having a’variable number of sides. ‘Their taste is au-_ 
stere, ‘and intensely bitter. They are very soluble in water, 
but permanent in the air, and not deliquescent. ‘They are 
decomposed by heat, light, phosphorus, charcoal, many me- 
tals, all the alkalies and earths, sulphuric, muriatic, phospho- 
ric, and fluoric acids, and by the salts they form. When de- 
prived of water, and melted according to the directions of the 
colleges, it forms a black or dark grey-coloured mass, hard, | 
sonorous, and consisting of radii, Hivchattte from the centre. 
It is not deliquescent when free from copper, which is seldom 
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the case. ‘tt may, however, be prepared pared) pure, even. 
from a solution containing copper, by evaporating and cry~ 
stallizing it as long as it furnishes firm tabular crystals. 
These are then to be washed with a little distilled water, and 
melted with a gentle heat. The nitrate of copper remains in 
the mother water, from which the silver it. contains may be 
precipitated by muriatic acid. 

Medical use-—A strong solution of nitrate of silver cor- 
rodes and decomposes animal substances: in a more diluted 
state, it stains them of an indelible black; and, for this.pur- 
pose, it is now used as an indelible marking ink. ‘The fused 
nitrate of silver is the strongest and most manageable caustie 
we possess, and is employed to:remove fungous excrescences, 
callous edges, warts, strictures in the urethra, and the like. 
It is also used to destroy the venereal poison in chancres, be- 
fore it has acted on the system. A weak solution of it may 
be applied, as a stimulus, to indolent ulcers, or injected into 
fistulous sores. 


Boerhaave, Boyle, and others, commend it highly i in hydro- 
pic cases. ‘The former assures us, that, made into pills with 
crumb of bread and a little sugar, and taken on an empty 
stomach (some warm water, sweetened with honey, being 
drank immediately after), it purges gently, without sriping, 
and brings away a large quantity of water, almost without the 
patient’s ‘perceiving it: that it kills worms, and cures invete- 
rate ulcerous disorders. He, nevertheless, cautions . against 
using it too frequently, or in too large a dose ; and observes, 
that it always reyes corrosive and. weakening to the sto- 
mach, ) 

It has been more recently employed, and with success, in 
epilepsy and angina pectoris. On account of its very great 
activity, each pill should not contain above one-eighth or one-. 
Sour th of a grain. 





_ Atsenics oxypUM PREPARATUM. Lond. 
_ Prepared Oxyde of Arsenic. 
Reduce oxyde of arsenic to powder ; ‘then put it into a cruci~ 


le; expose it to, the fire, and sublime it into another crt 
‘cible inverted over the first. } 


Notwithstanding its causticity, it has been given internally. 


ese 
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THE white oxide of arsenic of commeree is obtained as an | 
insignificant product in roasting cobalt ores, and is therefore | 
often impure. By sublimation, however, it is easily separated } 
from foreign matters, but the operator must be very careful § 

to avoid the fumes which arise during the process. _ 4 

Liguok ARSENICALIS. Lond. 

; Arsemcal Solution. 

Take of 
Prepared oxyde of arsenic, in very fine powder ; ) 
Sub-carbonate of potass from tartar, of each sixty-four 

grains ; 

Distilled water, a pint. 

Boil together in a glass vessel, until the arsenic be entirel 
i herniote Add to the solution, when cold, : 

Compound spirit of lavender, four fluidrachms. 

Lastly, add. as much distilled water as will make the whole a- 

, mount exactly to a pint. 

ARSENIAS KALI. Dub. 
: “Arsentute of Kalt. 

Take of : 

White oxyde of arsenic, 

Nitrate of Kali, of each one ounce. 

Reduce them separately to powder ; and, after mixing them, 
introduce them into a glass retort, placed in a sand bath, 
which is to be gradually heated, until the bottom of the re-. 
tort become obscurely red. It is expedient to transmit the 
vapours issuing from the retort, by means of a proper ap- 
paratus through distilled water, that the nitrous acid extri- 

- cated by the heat may be condensed. Dissolve the resi- 
duum in four pounds of boiling distilled water ; and, after 
~ due evaporation, set it aside to crystallize. 


Tue preparation of the London college is a solution of ar- 
senite of potass, and corresponds with Dr Fowler’s tasteless 
ague-drop. The spirit of lavender is added merely to prevent § 
its being mistaken for water, an accident which might happen 
from its want of colour and taste, It may also preserve it. 
from spoiling, as stated by Mr Hume. Now that arsenic is so 
much used, it is useful to have an officinal solution of an uni- 
form strength. Dr Powell has justly observed, that ** where 
the dose is small, and the effects so powerful, the most minute 
attention to its proportion and preparation become necessa- 
ry ;” and yet he actually falls into the very dangerous error 
of stating, that a drachm of the solution contains one-eighthof 
a.grain of oxide, whereas it contains one-half of a grain, and 





















specifies half a drachm of the silistai as the maximum dose, 
nder the idea that it contains only one-sixteenth of a } grain, 
whereas it contains four times that quantity. 
The Dublin preparation is crystallized arseniate: of potass. 
On the application of the heat, the nitric acid of) the nitre ig 
ecomposed, the oxygen combines with the oxide of arsenic, 
and converts,it into arsenic acid, which unites with the potass, 
nd nitrous gas arid red nitrous acid escape. I should not 
think the latter of sufficient importance to be condensed, as di- 
rected by the Dublin college; especially when we consider 
the possibility of its being contaminated by arsenic. 





Cuap. VIII.—COPPER. 


ZERUGO PREPARATA. Dub. 
Prepared Verdegris. 


et the verdegris be ground to powder, and the minute par- 
ticles be separated 1 im the manner directed for the prepara 
tion of chalk. 


Tue intention of this process is merely to obtain the sub- 
acetate of copper in the state of the most minute mechanical 
ivision. 


SoLuTIO SULPHATIS cUPRI coMPosrTa, olim AQUA STYPTICA. 
ed. 
‘Compound Solution of Sulphate of Copper, formerly Styptic Pater. 


ake of... 

- Sulphate of copper, 

Sulphate of alumina, each three ounces ;. 

- Water, two pounds; __ 

Diluted sulphuric acid, an ounce and a ale 

Boil the sulphates in the water, to dissolve them, and then 
add the acid to the liquor, filtered through paper. 


_ In this preparation, the substances dissolved in the water 
exert no chemical action on each other, and the composition 
‘was probably contrived, from the false idea, that the sum of 
the powers of substances having similar virtues, was increased 
by mixing them with each other. : 
Medical use.—It is chiefly used as a styptic for stopping 
bleedings at the nose ; and, for this purpose, cloths, or i anne 
steeped in the liquor, are to be applied to the part. 


pa % 
‘ ae x 
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ANDIONAABENTM cuprRi, olim CupRuM aMMonracum.~ Ed. 
aie | Ammoniaret a Copper, tormerly Ammoniayal Copper, 


Take ‘of 
» Pure sulphate of copper, two parts 5 
ei Carbonate of ammonia, three parts ; | 
Rub them carefully together in a glass mortar, until, after the 
effervescence has entirely ceased, they unite into a violet- 
so«oloured mass, which must be wrapped up in blotting pa- 
per, and first dried on a chalk-stone, and afterwards by a 
ete zoigentle heat. The product must be kept in a em pes | 
well corked. 
CuPRUM AMMoNIaTUM. Dub. 
Amimoniated Copper, 


Take of 
Sulphate of copper, one ounce ; 

Carbonate of ammonia, an ounce and a half. 

Triturate them in an earthen-ware mortar, until, after the ef- 
fervescence has entirely ceased, they unite into a mass, 
-“swhich is to‘be wrapped up in bibulous paper, dried, and 

~®‘kept in’a phial, closed with a glass spe , 


fr shee of : ia 
Sulphate of copper, half an ounce ; . 
Sub-carbonate of ammonia, six drachms. 

Rub them together in a glass mortar until the effervescence 
cease ; then dry the ammoniated copper, wrapped up in 
plotting paper, with a gentle heat. . 


Ir may seem strange, that particular directions should be 
given concerning the manner of drying a mixture, which is 
prepared by rubbing two dry substances together. But such 
a phenomenon 1 is by no means uncommon: and arises ‘from 
the quantity of water of cr ystallization contained in the ingre- 
dients being greater than what is required in the new com- 
pound formed : as soon, therefore, as the ingredients begin 
to act upon each other, a quantity of water is set at libert Ys 
which renders the mass moist. 

The nature of this compound, and means the name 
iehicds should be given it, are not yet sufficiently ascertained. 
Prepared according to the directions of the colleges, it evi- 
flently contains oxide of copper, ammonia, and sulphuric 
acid. If these substances be chemically combined, it should 
be denominated the Sulphate or Sub-sulphate of copper. and 
ammonia. By the exposure to the air during its exsiccation, 
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and by keeping, it is. apt to lose its blue lous entirely, and 
‘become green, and is probably converted into carbonate of 
‘copper. It should therefore be prepared in small quantities 
at a time. 

Medical use-—Ammoniaret of copper has been strongly re- 
‘commended in epilepsy ; but, from its good effects sometimes 
ceasing after it has been used for sonie’time, 4 wint of ‘suc- 
cess, In some cases, and the disagreeable consequences:with 
which its use is'sometimes attendedjcit has not dately>-been 
much prescribed. In my practice, rg its success has! been 
almost uniform and often astonishing. ‘Tt is‘employed) by be 
ginning with doses of half'a grain twice'a-day, andi increasing 
them gradually to as miuch as the*stomach: will bear. ° wy 
Cullen sometimes increased the dose to five — bai bie 











| biz] ai ops 
AQUA CUPRI AMMONIATI. Dus, 
Water of Ammoniated = aay MuarzO 
*Take of 
| Lime water, eight ounces, by measure ; 
_.Muriate of ammonia, two scruples ; xo. gilt to eolna odt : ‘ 


 Verdegris prepared, four grains:.; 
Mix and digest them for ayentyrfour POUsin, then pour off the 
pure liquor. 3 


Ligvor cupRi aMMoNIaTI. Lond. gh as 
Solution, of Ammoutated Copper. » 
Take of as ple 
Ammoniated copper, one drachm ; 
Distilled water,-one pint. » Ser Lene 
Dissolve the ammoniated copper in the water, and’ filter 
through paper. 


Cf et 


In the Dublin preparation, the iimie wate tienes the 

muriate of ammonia, and forms muriate of lime ; while the 
ammonia, disengaged, immediately re-acts upon the oxide of 
copper contained in the verdegris, and renders it soluble. 
The mode of preparing this solution, now adopted) by. the 
London college, has the great merit of simplicity. . 
_ Medical use —This solution is applied externally for clean- 
ing foul ulcers, and disposing them to heal. It has been -re- 
commended also for taking off specks and films from the eyes ;, 
but, when used with this intention, it ought to be diluted 
with some pure water, as in the degree.of strength i in. which 
it is here ordered, it irritates aud inflames the eyes considera- 
bly. It is the readiest, and perhaps the most delicate, test of 
arsenic, by which its blue colour is converted into green. 
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LimaTuRA FERRI PURIFICATA. Ed. 
Puryied Filings of Iron. 


Place a sieve over the filings, and apply a magnet, so that ths 
filings may be attracted ‘upwards through the sieve... 


Tus process does not fulfil the purpose for which it is ins 
tended; for the adhesion of a very small particle of iron ren= 
ders brass and other metals attractable by the magnet. The 
filings of iron got from the shops of different artificers, which 
are. always mixed with solder, and other metals, cannot be 
purified in this way, so as to render them fit for internal use}. 
and, indeed, the only way they can be obtained sufficient 
pure, is by filing a piece of pure iron with a clean file. 


OxiDUM FERRI NIGRUM PURIFICATUM, olim Souama FERRE 
PURIFICATE. Ed. 
Purified Black Oxide of Iron, tormerly Purified Scales of Ironl 


Let the scales of the oxide of iron, which are to be found att 
the foot of the blacksmith’s anvil, be purified by the appli- 
_cation of a magnet ; for the magnet will attract the smaller) 
and purer scales, and will leave those which are larger and) 
less pure. 

OxyDUM FERRI NicruM. Dud. 
Black Oxyde.of Iron. 


Separate the scales of oxyde of iron, gather A at a black-. 
smith’s forge, from impurities, by applying the magnet. 
Then reduce them to powder, of which the finest particles’ 
are to be collected in the manner directed: for the Pepa 
tion of chalk. 


Here the application of the magnet is saseful; heclande these 
scales contain no foreign metal, but are mixed with earthy 
and other impurities, which could be separated in no other 
way. The Prussian Dispensatory direct this oxide to be pre~ 
pared by moistening the carbonate of iron with olive oil, dis-. 
tilling it to dryness i in a retort, and heating it almost to red- 
ness. The iron, in this process, is reduced from the state of 
peroxide to that of protoxide. 


* 


CaRrBONAS FERRI PREPARATUS, olim FERRI RUBIGO. eae: « 
Prepared Carbonate of Jron, formerly Rusé ef Iron. — 


Moisten purified’ filings of iron frequently with water, tha 
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they may be converted into rust, ‘Boaaet is to be ground i in- 
-toan impalpable powder. | 


te? Dub. 

Take of 

Iron wire, any quantity. 

Cut it into pieces, which are to be moistened frequently with 
water, and exposed to the air until they be corroded into 

rust: Then triturate them in an iron mortar, and by 

pouring water upon them, wash over the finest part of the 

_ powder which is to be dried. 


Tron is one of the most easily oxidized of the metals. By 

xposure at the same time to air and moisture, it is very 
uickly oxidized, while it also absorbs carbonic acid, and is 
onverted into a reddish brown pulverulent substance, well 
nown by the name of rust of iron. For medical use it is 
repared as the other substances insoluble in water. 


CARBONAS FERRI PRECIPITATUS. Ed. 
CARBONAS FERRI. Dub. 
: pao es Carbonate of Iron. 
‘ake of | 
Sulphate of iron, four ounces ; 
Carbonate of soda, five ounces ; 
Water, ten pints. 7 . 
issolve the sulphate in the water, and add the carbonate of 
. soda, previously dissolved in a sufficient quantity of water, 
and mix them thoroughly. 
ash the precipitated carbonate of iron with warm water, 
- and afterwards dry it. 


Carzonas Ferrt. Lond. 
Carbonate of Iron. 

[ake of 
Sulphate of iron; eight ourices ; 

Sub-carbonate of boda, ten ounces 3 
Boiling water, a gallon. 

Dissolve ‘the sulphate of iron and sub-carbonate of soda: sepa- 
rately, each in four pints of the water; then mix the solu- 
tions, and set aside until the precipitate subside ; then ha- 

_ving poured off the supernatant liquor, wash the carbonate 

of iron with warm water, and dry it wrapped up in bibu- 

lous paper, with a gentle heat. 


On mixing the solutions of these salts together, there is an 
immediate mutual decomposition. Sulphate of soda is form- 
Mm 


quently repeated, than in large doses. A. 


a 
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ed, ia remains in solution, and carbonate of iron, whisk is | 
precipitated of a green colour. The precipitate, when first 
formed, is the phous of .black oxide of i iron, or contains | 
the iron in the state of protoxide, the state in which it exists |} 
in the green sulphate of iron ; but in the process of drying, it 
See orbs more oxygen, econies of a red colour, and is cons |} 
verted into the carbonate of red oxide of iron. “As the pre- jf 
cipitate is extremely light and bulky, it is not easily separated 
by allowing it to subside, and pouring off the clear liquor 5 | 
filtration should therefore be employed. The carbonate of } 
soda is used in preference to the carbonate of potass, on ac- § 
count of the greater solubility of sulphate of soda than of sul- 
phate of potas, which renders the subsequent ablution of the 
salt more easy. J 
The London Reviewer has been very full in his remarks ' 
on this preparation. In the first place, he says, that thepre- | 
cipitate formed by decomposing a hot solution of sulphate of 
iron by a hot solution of sub-carbonate of soda, emits 21 per | 
cent. of carbonic acid on dissolving it, after bemg washed in- i 
warm water, but before it be allowed to.dry, in mutiatic acid. | 
But the same precipitate, dried carefully by steam, is never 
found to contain more than 14.5 per cent. When the solu- | 
tions are employed cold, and the precipitate washed in cold 
water and dried in the air, it is a yellow peroxide of iron, and | 
does not contain a particle of carbonic acid, or sulphuric acid. 9} 
This precipitate varies, then, according to circumstances. 
When it contains 14.5 carbonic acid, it has a.chocolate brown | 
colour ; when only 4. or 6.6, a deep red. When it contains | 
no carbonic acid, but has absorbed its oxygen rapidly, it is 
red; when slowly, it is yellow. When sub-carbonate of po* 
tash is used, the colour varies from brownish red to deep red, 
and-in neither case contains carbonic acid. i 
Medical use-—The carbonate of iron is an excellent and | 
safe chalybeate. It may be given in doses of from five grains _ 
to sixty ; but all chalybeates ¢ answer better in small doses, ree 









SULPHAS FERRI. Ed, | i 
Sulphate of Lron, 
Take of 
Purified filings of iron, six ounces ; 
Sulphuric acid, eight ounces ; 
Water, two pounds and a half. : 
Mix them, and after the effervescence ceases, digest the. mix=— 
ture for some time upon warm sand; then strain the de- 
canted liquor through -paper, and, after due oa 
set it aside to’ 0 exystalize. 
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i. Dub. 
Take of | a 


‘Tron wire, two ounces ; 

Sulphuric acid, three ounces and a half, by weight ; 

_ Water, one pint. 

“Mix the acid by degrees ae the water, in a glass vessel, and 
gradually add the iron wire, cut into pieces : digest the 
mixture till the metal be dissolved, and strain the liquor 
through paper. Lastly, set aside the liquor, after due eva- 
poration, to eau by slow oe ean, 


Lond. 

Take of 
Tron, : 

Sulphuric acid, each ia ounces ; 
“Water, four pints. 

Mix the sulphuric acid mith the water in a glass vessel, and 
add the iron; then, when the effervescence has ceased, 
strain the selution through paper, and after due evapora- 
tion, set it aside to crystallize. Pour off He ia id, 2 
dry the crystals on blotting paper. ie 





SULPHATE of iron cannot be procured perfectly cal J 
cept by the direct union of sulphuric acid and iron ; and as it 
is of consequence that it should be pure when pduuuicteccd 
internally, directions for its preparation have been given by 
all the colleges. ‘The difference which may be observed in 
‘the proportions of the materials employed, is of little conse- 
quence, as sulphuric acid and iron unite only in one € propor- 
tion. 

Iron scarcely acts:-upon sulphuric acid, unless assisted by 
heat. It then becomes oxidized, by abstracting oxygen from 
a portion of the acid, and converting it into sulphureous acid 
gas or sulphur, and conibines with the remainder of the acid. 
But it acts with great rapidity on diluted sulphuric acid ; in 
‘which case it is not oxidized at the expence of the acid itself, 
but by decomposing the water, and therefore the hydrogen of 
‘the water is separated in the form of gas. ‘The action of the 
acid and iron upon each other, often ceases before the acid is 
hearly saturated, and may be renewed by the addition of a 
little water. The reason is, that all the water which was not 
decomposed, is employed to dissolve the sulphate of iron 
formed. 

The properties and uses of sulphate of iron have been al- 
yeady mentioned. 
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. therefore be washed with water, and dried quickly, to preven 
_ the absorption of carbonic acid. 


a Zhe ae aed 


SULPHAS FERRI ExsiccaTus. Zid. 


Dried Sulphate of Iron. 
Take of ie 
Sulphate of iron, any quantity. 
Expose it to the action of a moderate heat in an unglazed 
earthen vessel, until it become white and perfectly dry. 


SULPHAS FERRI ExsiccatuM. Dub. 
Dried Sulphate of lron. 





Take of 
Sulphate of iron, any quantity. 
Let it whiten by exposing it in an unglazed earthen vessel, to 
a high temperature (200° to 212° Fahr.) ! 


THE heat applied here must not be so great as to decom-| 
pose the sulphate of iron, but only to deprive it of its water of 
crystallization. 


, 


of hcgs OXxIDUM FERRI RUBRUM. Fd. 


in aD, Red Oaide of Lron. | 
Expose dried sulphate of iron to an intense heat, until it is’ 
converted into a very red substance. | 


. Dub. 
Roast with an intense heat dried sulphate of iron until it be-. 
come very red. Then wash it, until, according to the fest _ 
of lithmus, the water decanted from it be free of acid ; last | 
ly, dry it on blotting paper. | 


By the violent heat applied in this preparation, the sulphate: 
of iron is completely decomposed, and copious white fumes: 
are expelled. The iron is converted into the red oxide ; part. 
of the sulphuric acid is therefore reduced to the state of sul. 
phureous acid, and the rest of the acid is expelled in a very 
concentrated state. ‘This process was formerly employed in j 
this country, and still is in Germany, for the preparation of 
sulphuric acid ; which, however, from the presence of the sul- 
phureous aeid, is possessed of some peculiar properties, such f 
as emitting ee and crystallizing. 

The residuum is composed of red oxide of iron, combined. 
with a little red sulphate of iron, which renders it deliques- 
cent. To obtain the oxide perfectly pure, the residuum must 


“e ys 
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TINCTURA MURIATIS FERRI. Ed. 
Vincture of Muriate of Iron. 

Take of 

Purified black oxide of iron in powder, three ounces ; 

Muriatic acid, about ten ounces, or as much as may be suf- 

ficient to dissolve the powder. 

Digest by a gentle heat, and after the powder is dissolved, add 
of alcohol, as much as will make the whole quantity of li- 

quor amount to two pounds and a half. 







Dub. and Lond. 

Take of 

_ Carbonate of iron, half a pound; 

Muriatic acid, a pint; (three pounds, Dud.) ; 
Rectified spirit, three pints. . 

Pour the muriatic acid on the carbonate of iron in a glass ves~ 
sel; and shake the mixture occasionally during three days. 
Then set it by, that the feces, if any, may subside, and 
pour off the liquor (evaporate this to one pint slowly, and 
when cold, Dud.) ; add the spirit. 


TINCTURA MURIATIS FERRI CUM OXyYDO RUBRO. Dub. 
Lincture of Murzate of Tron with the Red Oxydes 

Take of i | 
Red oxyde of iron, one ounce ; 
Muriatic acid, four ounces by measure 5 
Rectified spirit of wine, the requisite quantity. 
Digest the oxyde with the acid for twenty-four hours, then 
- boil for half an hour. Evaporate the filtered liquor to the 
thickness of syrup, and when cold, add rectified, spirit of 
wine, with:frequent agitation, until the tincture acquire the 
specific gravity of 1050. 


ty making this preparation, the colleges use iron in a dif- 
ferent state; the Edinburgh, the black oxide; and the Lon- 
don and Dublin colleges, the red oxide. Muriatic acid_ is 
capable of combining either with the black or red oxides of: 
fron, and forms with each, salts, having distinctive proper- 
ties. ? , 
_' The red muriate of iron is not crystallizable; has a dark 
range colour; is deliquescent ; forms a brown red solution, 
having a very astringent taste; and is soluble in alcohol. 
The green muriate is crystallizable; has little colour; is 
very soluble in water, forming a pale green solution ; and is 
insoluble in alcohol. But the aqueous solution of green mv- 
Tiate attracts oxygen so rapidly from the atmosphere, that 
unless the access of the air be totally excluded, it is always’ 
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partially converted into red muriate. The solutions of iron, 
and of its black oxide, are accordingly found always to con-— 
tain a greater or less proportion of red muriate, and are 
therefore not uniform or constant in their. properties. 

‘‘ Having prepared this tincture in the proportions of the 
London Pharmacopoeia, with precipitated carbonate of iron, 
I found,” says Dr Perceval, ** that in some instances, when | 


peaked spirit was mixed with the evaporated muriate,-cry- jf 


stals of green muriate of iron deposited, which the spirit did 
not dissolve. The strength of the tincture was eer 
variable. This observation suggested the process of tinctura ¥ 
muriatis ferri cum oxydo rubro, which is now inserted amongst 
the preep. extemp. of the Dublin Pharmacopeeia. The mu- { 


riatic solution is of an orange-red, and does not crystallize § 


when spirit is added. ¢ 
‘« Instead of evaporating it to a certain weight, which is a. : 
troublesome operation, spirit is added so as to bring the liquor — | 
to a certain specific gravity, which is the standard of the : 
strength of the medicine.” 4 
It is an excellent chalybeate, and may be given in doses of | | 
ten or twenty drops twice or thrice a-day, in any proper vehicle. 


Mouriss AMMONIZ ET FERRI. Ed. Dub. 
Muriate of Ammoma and Iron. 
Take of 
Red oxide of iron (washed and again dried. Ed.) — 
Muriate of ammonia, equal weights. 
Mix them thoroughly, and sublime (with a susgen and suffi- 
wile tae great degree of heat. Dub. ) 


FERRUM AMMONIATUM. Lond.  - wher 
Ammoniated Iron. 
Take of 
Carbonate of iron ; 5 
Muriate of ammonia, of each one Lan i 
Mix them accurately ; and instantly sublime, by the applica- 4 
tion of a quick fire ; lastly, reduce to powder. | 


Aruoveu at alow temperature, ammonia decomposes the 
muriate of iron, at a high temperature, iron and its oxides 
decompose muriate of ammonia. But as muriate of ammonia — 
is itself ‘a volatile salt, great part of it escapes undecomposed ; 
so that the product is a mixture of muriate of ammonia with 
red muriate of iron. According to the formula of all the 
colleges, the decomposition i is effected by simple affinity. As_ 
soon as the oxide of iron acts on the muriate of ammonia, 
the ammonia which is separated comes over: then, as the — 
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heat increases, undecomposed muriate of ammonia is sublim- 
ed; which, as the process advances, is mixed.with an in- 
creasing proportion of muriate of iron. In the former pro: 
cess of the London college, the decomposition was more com- 
lex; and a considerable quantity of hydrogen gas was pro- 
duced. But the London Reviewer says, that the carbonate 
is unfit for the purpose, as carbonate of ammonia is formed 
sufficient probably to prevent the formation of any ammoni- 
aret of iron - The colleges employ a much larger quantity 
of iron than is necessary.. According to the German 
pharmaceutists, if the iron be equal to one-sixteenth of 
the muriate of ammonia, it is sufficient. ‘The new Prussian 
Dispensatory directs one ounce of iron to be dissolved in a_ 
mixture of two parts of muriatic acid, and one of nitrous 
acid ; this solution of red muriate of iron to be mixed with 
twelve ounces of muriate of ammonia, and the whole evapo- 
rated to dryness ; and the dry mass to be sublimed in a wide- 
necked retort, with a heat increased to redness. | 

Whatever process be employed, the heat must be applied 
as quickly as possible ; afd the sublimed product thoroughly 
mixed by trituration, and kept in well-stopped glass vessels. 
It should have a deep orange colour, and a smell resembling 
saffron, and should deliquesce in the air. 

Medical use.—This preparation is supposed to be highly 
aperient and attenuating ; though no otherwise so than the 
rest of the chalybeates, or at most only by virtue of the saline 
matter joined to the iron. It has been found of service in 
hysterical and hypochondriacal cases, and in distempers pro- 
ceeding from a laxity and weakness of the solids, as the ric- 
kets. From two or three grains to ten may be conveniently 
taken in the form of a bolus. | 


TINCTURA FERRI AMMONIATI. Lond. 


Tincture of Ammoniated Iron, 


Take of : 
Ammoniated iron, four ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, one pint. 

Macerate and strain. 


Tuis is merely a spiritous solution of the preceding arti- 
cle, and is a much less elegant medicine than the simple tine~ 
ture of muriate of iron. : 
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Frerrum TaRTarizaTumM. Lond. | oe | 
Lartarized Iron. Leh yi 
Take of | | 
Tron, one pound ; 
Super-tartrate of potass, in por, two pounds. 
Water, one pint. sd 
Triturate them together, and expose to the action of the air 
for eight days in a wide glass vessel; then grind the mat- § 
ter, after being dried in a sand bath: to a very minute — 
powder. Add another pint of water to this powder, and © 
set it aside for eight days; then dry the mass, and powder — 
it again. Bi: 


TARTARUM FERRI. Dub. 
Tartar of Iron. 


Take of 
Carbonate of iron, half an ounce; 

Crystals of tartar, in very fine powder, one ounce ; 
Distilled water, a pint. ; 

Boil them together in a glass vessel over a slow fire for an 
hour, and filter the liquor through paper. When cool, 
and filtered a second time, evaporate it until a pellicle ap- 
pear on the surface. In cooling, it will form a saline © 
mass, which is to be powdered, and kept in close vessels. 


Tuis is in fact a triple tartrate of iron and potass, the ex- | 
cess of acid in the super-tartrate of potass being saturated by | 
oxide of iron. In the Dublin process the combination is di- 
rect; in that of the London college, the iron is oxidized du- | 
ring the process, in which it is moistened and exposed to. the © 
action of the air. 

The London Reviewer seems to have examined this prepa- 
ration attentively. He says, that as usually prepared it has a 
light green colour, and is not altered by exposure to the air, and 
that one-half of the iron-filings employed remain unaltered. To 
prepare it properly, after digestion it should be treated with cold _ 
water, and the solution evaporated to dryness after filtration. 
A saturated tartrate of iron and potass is thus formed of a 
dark brownish green colour, deliquescent, and not crystalliza- 


hle. It is not decomposed by the cold solutions of potass or 


soda or their carbonates, nor by ammonia or its sub-carbonate, 
cold or hot. But it yields peroxide of iron by being boiled 
with potass or soda or their carbonates, and is slowly acted up- 
on by prussiate of potass, the precipitate being greyish blue. __ 
Dr Perceval of Dublin says, that when prepared according 
to the directions of the Irish college, it forms a mass of con- 


; / 
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reted specular crystals of an olive colour, which attracts hu- 
idity from the air. In solution it destroys the colour. of lit- 
mus, and its taste is rather sweetish than sour. 

The compound, accor ding to Thenard, is very soluble, va- 
ries in colour according to the state of the oxide; er ystallizes 
in small needles, and has a chalybeate taste. It is not preci- 
itated by alkalies or alkaline carbonates. It is decomposed 
py sulphuretted hydrogen and its compounds, and by gallic 
acid. 

An aqueous solution of this salt remains long unchanged, 
and it has the advantage over the other preparations of iron of 
haying a comparatively slight taste. 

The tartrate of iron and potass may be given in the form 
of powder or bolus, in doses of from ten to “thirty grains. 


VINUM FERRI. Lond. 
Wine of Irom 
Take of | 
Iron-filings, two ounces ; 
Spanish white wine, two pints. 
Mix and set aside for a month, often shaking the vessel, and 
then filter through paper. 


Dub. 
Take of 
Iron wire cut in pieces, four ounces ; 
White Rhenish wine, four pints. 
Sprinkle the iron with a bottle of the wine, and expodt it to 
- the air until it be covered with rust; then add the rest of 
the wine; digest for séven days, with occasional agitation, 


and filter. 

Tuts is merely a solution of the preceding article in wine 5 _ 
for the iron is only dissolved in the wine by means of the su- 
per-tartrate of potass it contains. ‘The Rhenish wine direct- 
ed by the Dublin college will, therefore, dissolve a larger quan- 
tity of iron than the Spanish white wine of the London col- 
lege. A pint of sherry will dissolve only about two grains of 
carbonate of iron ; but if soft iron be used, about twenty-two 
grains of oxide. But a solution of a known proportion of the 
preceding article in wine, will give a medicine of more equal 
powers, may be made extemporaneously, and i is also remark~ 
ably permanent. 

The dose is from a drachm to halfan ounce, repeated twice 
ox thrice a-day in chloroti¢ cases. | 
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ACETAS FERRI. Dub. 
7 Acetate of Iron. ove 
Take of cde Pears | 
Carbonate of iron, half an ounce ; 
_ Acetic acid, three ounces by measure. 
- Digest for three days, and strain. 

' Dr Perceval found, that in experiments made to determine | 
the comparative solubility of iron in its different states in ace- 
tic acid, that two drachms of the latter acquired a light amber 
tinge from ten grains of scales of iron, and left a residuum of 
9: a reddish amber colour from iron-filings, residuum 63 ; 
a light red from the red oxide, residuum 83; and from the 

“precipitated carbonate a deep claret colour, and the whole was 
dissolved.’ Hence the last was preferred for making directly 
an acetate of iron. , 


‘f 
he 


TINCTURA ACETATIS FERRI. Dub. 
y dincture of Acetate of Iron. 
Take of 
Acetate of kali, two ounces; . 
Sulphate of iron, one ounce ; 
- Rectified spirit of wine, two pints. 
Rub the acetate of kali and sulphate ofiron in an earthen-ware 
mortar, until they unite into a soft mass; then dry it with 
a moderate heat, and triturate it, when dried, with the spi- 
~ rit. Digest the mixture in a well-corked phial for seven 
- days, shaking it occasionally. Lastly, after the faeces have. 
subsided, pour off the limpid liquor. 


Tue acetic acid is capable of combining with both oxides 
of iron; and as the iron in the sulphate is in the state of 
black oxide, which has a strong attraction for oxygen, it is 
probable that the acetate prepared in the way directed is a 
mixed acetate. | 

It has an extremely styptic taste, and is given in doses of 
thirty or forty drops. 


TINCTURA ACETATIS FERRI CUM ALCOHOL. Dub. 
‘Tincture of Acetate ef Lion with “Alcohol, 


Ys prepared exactly as the preceding tincture, with the sub- 
stitution of one pint of alcohol for the two pints of rectified 
spirit ; the reduction of the quantity of acetate of potass to 
one ounce, and shortening the digestion to twenty-four hours. 

Alcohol is incapable of dissolving the green salts of irony 
but dissolves the red salts readily. . This contains a very pure 
acetate of iron, more perfectly neutralized than most metallic 


ng. 
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galts. Its extract is of a beautiful crimson colour, which does 
not crystallize, but first assumes the consistence of wax, and, 
then dries transparent, ja one measure affording ten grains. 
A drachm measure gave 33 3 of prussiate of iron, by precipi- 


tion at considerable length. In the London Pharmacopeia 
1746, a Tinctura Saturnina was extracted from a mixture 
of acetate of lead and sulphate of iron. This ras, in fact, a 
tincture of acetate of iron contaminated with a little lead. 
Dr Perceval substituted in his practice a preparation of 
Glauber’s, by using equal weights of acetate of potass and sul- 
phate of iron. This tincture, if made with rectified pie 
grows turbid by keeping, and deposites an oxide of iron, whidh 
does not happen when alcohol, sp. gr. 0.815, is employed. 
‘But Mr Watts discovered, that by using two parts of acetate 
of potass to one of sulphate of iron, a permanent tincture may 
‘be extracted by rectified spirit. Both modes of prepara- 
‘tion are inserted in the Dublin Pharmacopeia. ‘That with 
rectified spirit contains acetate of potass as well as of iron, 
for its extract is whitish, oe a predominance of the former. 
A drachm measure gave gr. + of prussiate of iron, by preci- 
pitation. 


Liovor FERRI ALKALINI. Lond. 
Solution of Alkaline Iron. 


Take of 
Tron, two drachins and a half; 
Nitric acid, two fluidounces ; 
Distilled. water, six fluidounces ; 
Solution of sub-carbonate of potass, six fluidounces, 


Mix. the water and acid, and pour them upon the iron. As 
soon as the Heryedcchce has ceased, pour off the acid solu- 
tion ; add to this gradually, and at intervals, the solution 
‘of ite Can Gute of potass, shaking it occasionally, until af- 

_ ter having become of a dark red colour, no more efferves- 
cence be excited. Lastly, let it stand for six hours, and 
pour off the solution. 


_ Tuus preparation of iron is so entirely different from all 
ethers in its nature, that we think the London‘ college right 
in introducing it into their Pharmacopeia. The chemical 
nature of the ¢ composition has not been accurately ascertain- 
_ed, and the preparation is attended with some difficulty and 
, uncertainty. Dr Powell says, that the solution of the iron 
‘ should be made. very slow:y, and that it ought not to,be near- 
Wy saturated, but have a considerable son pelle aah of acid... 


tation. Dr Perceval has commented upon this. prepara= — 
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It ought to’be clear, and slightly greenish, and if, by excess of 
iron, it have a reddish yellow colour, a little acid is,to be add- 
ed, which will bring it to the proper state. ‘The solutions | 
must be added gradually to each other; and Dr‘Powell says, 
that although the proportions are pretty nearly given, they 
require to be checked by occasional examination, especially 
by the taste, which should be slightly alkalescent. He also 
adds, that after standing, nitrate of potass generally crystal- 
lizes, from which the clear deep red solution is to be poured 
_ off. Hagen says, that the preparation does not succeed with — 
caustic potass; and that the more itis carbonated, the bet- © 
ter. ‘This preparation has not yet been investigated by che- 
ynists with the attention it deserves. It is not very obvious 
why the acid should be in such excess, when it is afterwards” 
to be saturated by an alkali; nor why a carbonated alkali 
succeeds better than a caustic one. Does the carbonic acid 
perform a principal part in redissolving the chalybeate preci- 
pitate ? Does-the excess of acid operate by disengaging more. 
carbonic acid from the larger quantity of alkali necessary te 
saturate it? 

The London Reviewer says, that if five parts of water be 
added to one of this preparation, in a few minutes the oxide. 
of iron is almost entirely precipitated, and that the precipi- 
tate is soluble in muriatic acid, without effervescence, demon- 
strating the absence of carbonic acid. 








Cur. X.—MERCURY. 


HypRARGYRUM PURIFICATUM. Duo. 
Purzied Quicksilver, 
Take of 
Quicksilver, six pounds. 
Draw off four pounds by slow distillation. 


HyprarGyrus PpuriFicatus. Lond. 
Purified Quicksilver. 





‘Take of 
Quicksilver, six pounds ; 
Iron-filings, one pound. } 
Rub them together, and distil the quicksilver from an tren 
retort. 
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a Edin. 

Take of bebe 

~ Quicksilver, four parts ; 

_ Filings of iron, one part. bail 

Rub them together, and distil from an iron vessel. 


Tue quicksilver of commerce is often adulterated with lead, 
tin, or other metals, which renders it unfit for internal use, 
and for many preparations. _ It therefore becomes necessary 
to purify it, and, fortunately, its comparatively great volati- 
lity supplies us with an easy process. . The Dublin college 
distil it simply without any addition; but, lest towards the. 
end of the process the mercury should:elevate any impurities 
along with it, they draw. off but two-thirds. ‘The principal 
‘objection to this process is the want of economy ; for altho’ 
the remaining third may be used for some purposes, its value 
is very much depreciated. As iron has a much stronger afli- 
nity for almost all the substances with which quicksilver may 
be adulterated, than quicksilver has, by adding iron-filings 
we may draw off the whole quicksilver by distillation, without 
any fear of the impurities rising along with it. : 

Glass retorts are inadmissible in this distillation ; because, 
when the mercury begins to boil, the concussion is so great, 
that they would certainly be broken. Iron reterts are the 
best, although strong earthen ones may also be used. ‘The 
receiver may be of the same materials, or of glass, if we wish 
to inspect the progress of the operation; but, in this case, we 
must interpose an adopter between the retort and receiver, 
‘and fill the receiver nearly full of water, that the mercury may — 
not crack it, by falling hot into it. The retert employed 
should be so large, that the quicksilver should not fill above 
one-third of it. | 






ACETIS HYDRARGYRI. Ed. 
jue Acetite of Quicksuver. 
Take of : 

_ Purified Quicksilver, three ounces ; | 
Diluted nitrous acid, four ounces and a half, or a little 
more than may be required for dissolving the mercury ; 

« Acetite of potass, three ounces; 

Boiling water, eight pounds. 

Mix the quicksilver with the diluted nitrous acid; and after 
_ the effervescence has ceased, digest, if necessary, with a 
gentle heat, until the quicksilver be entirely ‘dissolved. 
Then dissolve the acetate of potass in the boiling water, ao 
and immediately to this solution, still hot, add the former, |: 
and mix them by agitation. Then set the mixture -aside ts 
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to crystallize. Place the’ crystals in a funnel, and wash 
them with cold distilled water; and, lastly, dry them with 


as gentle a heat as possible. 


In preparing the acetate of quicksilver, the whole vessels 
and funnels used must be of glass. 


ACETAS HYDRARGYRI. Dub. 
Acetate of Quicksilver. ‘« 

Take of a 
Purified quicksilver, thie ounces, by weight. 
Diluted nitrous acid, three ounces, by measure ; 
Acetate of kali, three ounces ; 
Boiling distilled water, eight pints. 

Add the acid to the quicksilver ; and, after the effervescence 

has ceased, digest upon hot sand, that the metal may be 
dissolved. ‘Instantly mix the liquor with the boiling water, 
in which the acetate of kali has been previously dissolved, 

and filter, as quickly as possible, through double linen. 

Let it form crystals by cooling, which, after being washed 
in cold distilled water, are to be dried on paper, with a 
very gentle heat. 

In the whole of this process glass vessels are to be used. 


THEsE processes are fundamentally the same. They differ 
chiefly in the proportions. Those of the Edinburgh college 
were ascertained by very careful experiment ; and if its direc- 
tions be accurately followed, the preparation succeeds admira- 
bly. Nitrate of mercury is decomposed by acetate of potass ; 
and the products are acetate of mercury and nitrate of potass. 
The nitrate of potass, being much more soluble than ‘the ace- 
tate of mercury, remains in solution after the latter is separa- 
ted by crystallization. Mercury is capable of forming differ- 
ent combinations with nitrous acid. When we employ a suf- 
ficient quantity of acid to dissolve the mercury without the 
assistance of heat, and to retain it in solution, there is always 
an excess of acid, and therefore it is a solution of super-nit- 
rate of mercury. If we evaporate this solution very gently, 
or, if we add an additional quantity of mer cury, and assist the 
action of the acid by a gentle heat, until nitrous gas begin te 
escape,.we obtain nitrate of mercury, crystallized im. various: 
' forms. _ In these, the mercury is in a state of protoxide. But, 
if we assist the action of the acid by boiling, until nitrous gas 
ceases to escape, the mercury is converted into peroxide, and 
a larger quantity is dissolved. This solution is very apt to 
crystallize, both on cooling, and by the diminution of the 
quantity of acid during the } process ; ; and if we attempt to di- 
lute the solution with water, a copious precipitate of sub-nit- 
rate of mercury immediately takes place ; and the colada 
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ontains super-nitrate of mercury. If the dilution be made 
on cold water, the sub-nitrate has a white colour, which, by 


‘the colour which it has at first, when separated by boiling 
water. 

-_ For making the acetate of mercury, the nitrate is prepared 
‘with a very gentle heat, and with excess of acid, that it may 
‘be retained in perfect solution, and that theré may be no pos- 
sibility of any admixture of sub-nitrate with the acetate form~- 
ed. A larger proportion of acid is used by the Edinburgh 
college, than what was used by the London college; but, by 
accurate experiment, it was ascertained to be necessary for the 
Bsuccess of the process. In mixing the solutions, we must be 
careful to pour the mercurial solittor) into that of the acetate 
‘of potass, because, by adopting the contrary procedure, the 
sub-nitrate of mercury will be precipitated undecomposed, if 
any peroxide be contained in the mercurial solution. For 
dissolving the acetate of potass, the London college only used 
Has much water as was capable of retaining the al of potass 
in solution ; the acetate of mercury was therefore precipitated, 

and was puitified by again dissolving it in boiling water, and 
crystallizing it. This : part of the process is simplified by the 
§ Edinburgh and Dublin colleges, who use as much water for 
dissolving the acctate of potass as is capable of retaining, so 
long as 1 is hot, the acetate of mercury in solution, and Or al- 
owing it to crystallize as it cools In this way, therefore, it 
is procured at once sufficiently pure. ‘The exsiccation of the 
acetate of mercury is an operation of great delicacy ; for it is 
so spongy, that it retains the moisture with great obstinacy ; 
and it is decomposed so easily, that heat can scarcely be em- 
ployed. It is best dried by compressing it between several 
folds of bibulous paper. 

_ The Prussian Dispensatory directs acetate of mercury to be 
prepared by dissolving two ounces of the red oxide of mercury 
in about seven ounces of concentrated acetic acid, and evapo- 
rating the solution to dryness; but this process affords a salt 


directions of the British colleges, the latter containing protox- 
ide, and being crystallizable ; and the former the peroxide, 
pand not crystallizable. 

§ Acetate of mercury is scarcely soluble in cold water, but 


guclissolves readily in boiling water. It generally crystallizes m 


os active ingredient of the celebrated Key ser’s pl in 80- 


a very slight application of heat, passes to a beautiful yellow, 


of a very different nature from those prepared according to the. ~ 


icaceous plates, hike boracic acid, and is extremely easy of 
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ees the quicksilver in the acid, and gradually 1 increase. 


phate of iron. Bergman recommends the sublimation of sub 


seems inclined to prefer it to the new proeess.  Itis Spr 7 
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lution, it has also been rola externally, to remove 
freckles and cutaneous eruptions. , 


Muruas HYDRARGYRI, olim MERcURIUS SUBLIMATUS _ 
corrosivus. Ld. | 
HypRARGYRI OXYMURIAS. Ligh 

Muriate of Quicksilver, formerly Corrosive Soins, Oxy-muriate. 

of Quicksilver. _ wi m is 

‘Eake of ae a 
Purified quicksilver, two pounds ; . 
Sulphuric acid, two pounds and a half; 

Dried muriate of soda, four pounds. 

Boil the quicksilver with the sulphuric acid, in a glass vessel, 
(placed in a sand bath, Hd.), until the sulphate of quicksil- | 
ver be dried, which is to be mixed, when cold, in a glass 
(earthen, Dona ) vessel, with the muriate of soda; then 
sublime in a glass cucurbit, with a heat gradually increased. 
(Lastly, separate the sublimed matter from the scorie. 
Ed.) | banal 

Murias HYDRARGYRI coRROsIvUM. Dub. 

Corroswe Muriate of Quicksilver. 

Take of | . | 

Purified quicksilver, two pounds ; 
Sulphuric acid, three pounds ; 
. Dried muriate of soda, two pounds and a half. 


the heat, until the mass become perfectly dry ; when. cold, 
triturate it in an earthen mortar, with the muriate of soda; 
then sublime in a proper vessel, with a heat gradually in- 
creased. 


By boiling the quicksilver to dryness with sulphuric acid, 
the metal is oxidized by the decomposition of part of the acid, 
and combines with the rest to form sub-sulphate of quicksilver, 
In the second part of the process, this sub-sulphate is decom- 
posed by dried muriate of soda, muriate of quicksilver sus § 
blines, and sulphate of soda remains behind. In Hoiland, it 
is manufactured by subjecting to sublimation a mixture of 
dried sulphate of iron, nitrate “of potass, muriate of soda and 
quicksilver. In the former editions of the Edinburgh Phar- 
macopeeia; the mercury was oxidized by boiling to dryness'in in 
nitrous acid, and then-sublimed with muriate of soda and sule: 


nitrate of mercury ad muriate of soda; and Mr. Murray 
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lailso dvsothes by dissolving red oxide of mercury in muriatic 
pmcid.. 2 + 
 Mauriate of quicksilver crystallizes, by sublimation, in pris- 
matic needles, forming a white semi-transparent mass. It is 
ponderous. Its taste is acrid, styptic, and durable, _ It is so- 
Juble in 20 parts of cold water, and in 2 at 212°. It is also 
oluble in 3.8 parts of alcohol; at 70°, and in almost an equal 
weight of boiling alcohol. It gives a green colour to syrup of 
violets. It is not altered by exposure to the air, and is subli- 
med unchanged by heat. It is not decomp ed by any of the 
‘acids, but is soluble, without alteration, in the sulphuric, :ni- 
tric, and muriatic acids. It is precipitated by all the alkalies 
‘and earths, of an orange-yellow colour, which gradually chan- 
ges to a brick-red ; and, by their carbonates, of a permanent 
yellow colour. ees forms with it an insoluble, white, tri- 
ple salt, It is also decomposed by several of the metals. It 
consists, according to Mr Chenevix (NO. 1.), and to Mr Za- 
boada (NO. 2.), of | , 


No. 1. No. 2. UNO fa Th ody 


Qin . “ nee Oxide of Quicksilver, 82 80 

&: ’ Lae Os a | 

r Muriatic acid, - 18 20 
100 100 





q | No. 1. No. 2. 

onsists of Quicksilver, 85 90 

| Oxygen, 15 10 
“ Aah Fe 


Pa 10g 100 100 


And the oxide thereof, e 


Moriate of mercury is one of the most violent poisons 
with which we are acquainted. Externally, it acts as an es- 
harotic or a caustic ; ; and in solution it is used for destroying 
fangous flesh, and for removing herpetic eruptions ; but even 
e <ternally it must be used with very great caution. It has, 
Biowever, been recommended to be given internally by the re- 
spectable authorities of Boerhaave and Van Swieten ; and it 
is the active ingredient of all the empirical antivenereal sy= 
tups. Were it “really capable of curing the venereal disease, 
br equal. in efficacy to the common modes of administering 
reury, it would possess, many advantages over themin other 
ects; but that it cannot be depended upon, is almost de- 
rated by its use, as an antivenereal, being very mich 
| ed to the quacks, and by the testimony of the most. €x- 
Pericnced practitioners... Mr Pearson says, ‘that it w hist some- 
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| Take of 























times cure the primary symptoms of syphilis, comcella if it q 
produce considerable soreness of the nae and the common 

effects of mercury; but that it will often -fail in removing — 
chancre, and where it has removed it, that’ the most steady: 
perseverance will not secure the patient from a constitutional 
affection. It is, on some occasions, however, a useful auxi- 
liary to a mercurial course, im quickly bringing the system un-— 
der the influence of mercury, and in supporting its action af-_ 
ter the use of frictions; and it is peculiarly efficacious in re- 
lieving sees, aia in healing ulcers of the throat, and in 
promoting the @esquamation of eruptions. _ > 


LiguoR HYDRARGYRI oxymurRiAtTis. Lond. 
Solution of Oxymuriate of AS: 
Take of 


Oxymurjate of quicksilver, eight grains ; 
Distilled water, fifteen fluidouliees's ; 
Rectified spirit, one fluidounce. 
Dissolve the oxymuriate of quicksilver in the water, and add 
to it the spirit. 


‘On this solution, which is troduced to facilitate the ad- 
ministration of this very active medi-ine, I have only to re- 
mark the dangerous mistake of Dr Powell, who states the 
half ounce to contain only one-eighth part of a grain, when, 
in fact, it contains half a grain. mie 


SUBMURIAS HYDRARGYRI, s.... Ed. 
Sub-muriate of Quicksilver, or Calumel.. 
Take On lg : 
Muriate of quicksilver, ground t to powder iz in a glass mortar, 
four ounces; ~ 
Purified quicksilver, three ounces. At 
Rub them together in a glass mortar, with a tittle whtier, to 
prevent the acrid powder from rising, until the mercury be 
extinguished ; and. having put the powder, after being dried, 
into an oblong phial, of which it fills only one-third, sub-j 
lime from warm sand. After the sublimation is finished 
having broken the phial, throw away both the red matt 
found near the bottom of the phial, and the white matt | 
hear its neck, and sublime the rest of the mass a second ti 
Grind this into a very minute powder, which isy lastly 
be washed with boiling distilled water. . 





Beaune en eee SUBLIMATUM, sive Ginontcasal 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Sublimed Sud-muriate of Quacksilver, or Calomel.. 4 | 


Corrosive muriate of mercury, one pound ; 
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Purified leniolnilvers nine ounces. 

Rub them together, until the globules disappear, and sublime 
with a sufficiently strong. heat. ‘Triturate the sublimee 
matter, and repeat the sublimation. Powder it, and waslr 

- with frequent affusions of distilled. water, until the liquor 

_ poured off is not affected by some drops of water of carbo- 

/ nate of kali. Then dry. 

| Hyprareyri supmurias. Lond. 

| -  Subomurtate of Quicksilver. 

Take of P 

Oxymuriate of quicksilver, one pot 

Purified quicksilver, nine ounces. — 

Rub them together until the globules disappear, and sublime. 

| Take out the sublimed matter, and powder and sublime it 

| asecond and a third time. Afterwards triturate the matter 
into a very subtile powder; to be prepared as directed for 


chalk. 


| When quicksilver is triturated with muriate of quicksilver, 
it abstracts from the oxidized quicksilver of the muriate a part 
lof its oxygen, and the whole mass assumes a blackish grey 
olour. When this is exposed to a degree of heat sufficient to 
convert it into vapour, the action of the different portions of 
quicksilver upon each other, and upon the muriatic acid, is 
smuch more complete 5: 1 the whole is converted into a etd 
Swhite mass, consistin mercury in a state of less oxidize- 
nent, and combined 4 sss acid, than in the muriate. 
The trituration of the muriate of mercury 1s a very noxious 
goperation, as it is almost impossible to prevent the finer par- 
ticles from rising and affecting the operator’s eyes and nostrils. 
To lessen this evil, the Edinburgh college direct the addition 
of a little water. In the second part of the process, when the 
heat is applied; a small portion of quicksilver and undecom- 
posed muriate first arise, and condense themselves in the 
highest part or neck of the phial; then the sub-muriate rises, 
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Bieees triturate the sili together | a 
t twice. As in the first Sublimation a portic mn 
ver and of the muriate of quicksilver always : arise un- 
osed, a second sublimation is necessary, especially if 


irate the whole products of the first sublimation toge- 
j Nn? . 


being less volatile, condenses in the upper half of the . 
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" It is converted by oxymuria 
ver. According to, Mr 








ata 
ther ; but any further repetition. of the process is perfectly use~ 
less.. Lest any portion of muriate should have escaped decom- 
position, the sub-muriate must be.cdulcorated with boiling dis- 
tilled water, until the water sag comes off forms no inset 
pitate with alkalies. 

Sub-muriate of mereury is generally obtained. in the forntl : 


of a white solid mass, but is capable of crystallizing in tetra-— 


hedral prisms terminated by pyramids. It has no taste, and 
is scarcely soluble in water or in alcohol. It is less volatile 


than muriate of mercury. It is blackened by. light, and be- 


comes brown when. tritur ated with lime-water or the alkalies. 
tic acid into muriate of quicksil-— 
nevix (NO. 1.), and to M. Zaboa- 






da (NO. 2 ‘ll it-¢ tisists of — 






BF INO, Decl he Sue NO. ec Nor oe 

eae ; : 4 fe L ‘ Oxide of quicksilver, 88.5 89.4 
4 i ao 5 ea et Jae : . . 

2 ae oe | Muriatic acid, ARS. 1046 
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i ‘ o ; te = 100 | 100 4 
7 y raet NO. 1. NO. 2. 
And its Brite contains, ee’ 89.3 95. 
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According to. Mr Chenevix’s ana ysis} thenebthes 54 parts off 
quicksilver seem sufficient to convert 100 of the muriate into 
sub-muriate; but, according to Zaboada’s, 75 are necessary, 
which. is exactly the proportion directed by the colleges. 

Medical use-—The sub-muriate of quicksilver is one of the 
best mercurials we possess. By proper management it may be» 
made to increase, in a remarkable manner, almest any of the 
secretions or excretions. One grain mixed with sugar, an 
snuffed up the. nostrils, is recommended as a powertul err nd 



















: ing, or in larger does dombingd od 
¢ A nt it from acting as a purgative, ith ex 
ser doses of five g grains and ead ] 


It is one oF the preparations of ee a ait is cap 
curing syphilis in ever y. form. It also produces very p 
ful and salutary effects in obstructions and chronic inflat 
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tions of the viscera, especially of the liver 5 and, in general, it - 
is applicable to every case in which’ mercurials are indicated, ees” 
3 _ Sup-MuRiAS HYDRARGYRI pracipiratus. Ld. 
) Precipitated Sub-muriate of Quicksilver. 
Take of 


Diluted nitrous acid, 
Purified quicksilver, exits eight ounces 5 
Muriate of soda, four ounces and a halt’; 
Boiling water, eight pounds. 
Mix the quicksilver with the diluted nitrous acid, and, to- 
wards the.end of the effervescer ce, digest with a gentle 
heat, frequently shaking the vessel in the meantime. But 
it is necessary to have added more quicksilver to the acid 
than it is capable of dissolving, that a perfectly satur ated 
solution may be obtained. 

Dikssbiis at the same time the muriate of soda in the boiling 
water, and into this solution pour the other while still hot, 
and mix them quickly by agitation ; -pour off the saline li- 

_ quor after the precipitate has subsided, and wash the Sub- 

~ Inuriate of quicksilver by repeated affasions of boiling wa- 

ter, which is to be poured off each time after the deposition 
of the sub-muriate, until the water come off tasteless. ” 








SUB-MURIAS HYDRARGYRI PRAECIPITATUM. ‘Dub. 
coe b-muriate 0 ay Quicksilver. 






Purified quicksilver Ren ounces, by weight 3. 
Diluted nitrous acid, five ounces, by measure. 
Pour the acid upon the quicksilver in a glass vessel; and when 
the mixture has ceased te pa cece digest in a moderzte 
» heat, with occasional agitation, for six hours. ‘Then in- 
crease the heat, until the lquor boil a little, which is to be 
poured off from the quicksilver which remains, and quickly 
_. mixed with a boiling solution already prepared, of 
Muriate of soda, four ounces 3 
_ Water, ten pounds. 
the powder which subsides with warm: distilléd water, 
ng as the liquor decanted from it is precipitated by 
ne dr ops of the liquor of water of carbonate of kali: y then 
rit. oe a3: @ Sl a 


he first part of thiis process, a solution of mairat of 
ilver, with excess of oxide, is formed. In the second, 

s a mutual decomposition of this nitrate, and of the 
iriate of soda; nitrate of soda is formed, and muriate of 
Wicksilyer, with excess of oxide, In this E Preparation; our 
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_ dence derived from experience, as the very best process for 
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object is to obtain the insoluble compound which results from 
the combination of the protoxide of mercury with muriati¢ 
acid. In this view, the application of heat, in dissolving the 
mercury in the nitrous acid, is improper; for a portion at 
least of the mercury is converted into its peroxide, which oc- 
casions, in the first place, the formation of a little sub-nitrate 
of mercury, when poured into the saline solution; and, se- 
condiy, the formation of a proportion of muriate of mercury 
(corrosive sublimate), which must be washed away. Accord-— 
ingly, Mr Murray has found, that more of mild, and less of | 
corrosive muriate of mercury are formed, when the solution — 
zs made slowly and in the cold, than when the directions of - 
the colleges are complied ith. | 
When properly prepared, the sub-muriate obtained by pre=_ 
cipitation scarcely differs from that obtained by sublimation. 
Goitling found no other difference than that the precipitated | 
sub-muriate became grey, when triturated with lime-water, — 
whereas the sublimed sub-muriate becomes black. But he 
exposed to heat haif an ounce of the precipitated sub-muriate | 
in a subliming apparatus ; scarcely a grain of a reddish mat-_ 
ter remained fixed; “and the sublimed matter now became 
black when triturated with lime water, and differed in no re- 
spect from sub-muriate prepared in the ordinary way by 
sublimation. It therefore would. seem to be an improve- 
ment in the process, to sublime the sub-muriate after it is 
precipitated ; especially as by that operation it would be most 
effectually separated trom any sub-nitrate which might be ~ 
mixed with it. sy STUY TST Oa } 
There is still another way of preparing the sub-muriate of 
mercury, which must be noticed. It was contrived by Hermb- 
steedt, and is recommended by Moench, with the confi- 









preparing the sub-muriate of quicksilver. | 

Take of | 
Pure quicksilver, seven ounces and a half; 
Sulphuric acid, four ounces ; 
Dried muriate of soda, five ounces and a half. , 

Distil in a glass retort the sulphuric acid, with four our 

_ the quicksilver, until they be converted into a d 
mass. Triturate the sulphate of mercury, thus 
with the remaining three ounces and a half of quicksil 
until the globules disappear ; then add the muriate ¢ 
da; mix them, and sublime. As the product ‘of the? 
sublimation still contains unoxidized quicksilver, it is t 
again triturated and sublimed. The subline vasl 

. ae Me . 
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}. ed, is now pure sub-muriate of quicksilver, and weighs 
about six ‘ounces. 

_ Tuer theory of this process is the same with that of the 
Mormation of the muriate of quicksilver. ‘The difference be- 
tween the two products arises from the proportion of quick- 
silver being greater, and that of the muriate of soda employ- 
ed being less. We are not prepared to state the comparative 
economy of these three processes described for preparing 
sub-muriate of quicksilver ; but of the last process, we may 
observe, that according to Mr Chenevix’s analysis, seven 
ounces and a-half of quicksilver should furnish nine ounces and 
a half of sub-muriate of quicksilver; and, according to M. 
Zaboada’s, nearly nine: so that there is evidently a consider- 
able loss, which must be owing either to the formation of 
muriate of quicksilver, or of oxide of quicksilver. 


SUB-MURIAS HYDRARGYRI AMMONIATUM. Dub, 
Ammoniated Sub-muriute of Qiuawkslvcr, 
Add to the liquor decanted from the precipitated sub-muri- 
\ ‘ate of quicksilver, as much water of:caustic ammonia as is 
sufficient to precipitate the whole metallic salt. Wash the 
precipitate with cold distilled water, and dry it on blotting 


paper. — 


| HlypRARGYRUS PRECIPITATUS ALBUS. Lond. 
Le White Precipitated Quicksilver. 
Take of 


Oxy-muriate of quicksilver, 

Muriate of ammonia, of each, half a pound; 

Solution of sub-carbonate of potass, half a pint ; 

Distilled water, four pints. BE 5 
Dissolve first the muriate of ammonia, and afterwards the oxy- 
muriate of quicksilver, in the distilled water, and add 
to these the solution of sub-carbonate of potass. Wash 
the precipitate until it become insipid, and then dry it. 


MouriateE of quicksilver is about thirty times more soluble 
a solution of muriate of ammonia than in pure water ; and, 
ing the solution, there takes place a considerable increase 
emperature. Now, as these facts sufficiently prove a recie 
sal action of the two salts, and as there is no decomposi- 
it is evident that they must have combined to form a 
salt; especially as they cannot, be again separated either 
blimation or crystallization. This compound may there- 
e, with propriety, be termed Muriate of Mercury and Am- 
Ronia: tt is the Sal Alembroth ‘of the alchemists. It is 
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_very soluble in water, and is sublimed by heat. without de-. 
composition. When to a solution of this salt we add a solu-§ 
tion of an alkaline carbonate, either of potass, as directed by 

| the London college, or of soda, as by that of Berlin, there 

& | occurs a partial decomposition. ‘The alkali combines with a 

portion of the muriatic acid, and reduces the muriate of mer- 

cury and ammonia to the state of a sub-muriate, which, being § 
insoluble, falls to the bottom of the solution. | 

; The process of the Dublin college is new and well contri« 
ved, asit converts to use the washings of the precipitated sub-§j 
muriate, and thus partly obviates the objection of want of 
ey in the directions given by the college for preparing 

By the simple addition of ammonia, the whole muriate 
of mercury contained in the washings is precipitated, m the 
form of sub-muriate of mercury and ammonia. 

The sub-muriate of mercury and ammonia, thus precipitat- 
ed, has at first an earthy, and afterwards a metallic taste. It 
is not soluble in water. It is decomposed by heat, furnishing 
water, ammonia, and nitrogen gas, while 0.86 of gubsaittisiat 
of,mercury remain behind. Sul huric and nitric acids par- 
tially decompose it, and conve . muriate of mercury, 
and triple salts of mercury and ammoni& Muriatic acid dis- 
solves it, and converts it into muriate of quicksilver and am- 
monia. According to Fourcroy’s analysis, it consists of 

81 oxide of mercury, Bui 
16 muriatic acid, ; 


ie 








3 ammonia. 
— ) \ 
100 
| It is only used for ointments; and its pr incipal recommen- 
dation i is its fine white colour. 


OXIDUM HYDRARGYRI CINEREUM. Hd. 
Ash-coloured Oxide of PEC 
Take of 
o> Purthed quicksilver, four parts ; 
Diluted nitrous acid, five parts; » 
Distilled water, fifteen parts ; 
- Water of carbonate of ammonia, a sufficient iedocid tp 
Dissolve the mercury in the nitrous acid; then grad 
add the distilled water, and pour into the mixture ; as i 
water of the carbonate of ammonia as shall be sufficient 
precipitate the whole of the oxide of mercury, whict 
then to be washed with pure boat and dried. E 
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| Ee amrinte of quicksilver, an ounce 3 
-Lime-water, a gallon. 

Boil the sub-muriate of qiieksilyen: in the lme-water, with 
eonstant stirring, until the grey oxide subside ; wash. this 
with « distilled water, and then uy: mee 


r] 
f 


} PULVIS HYDRARGYRI CINEREUs. Dub. 
a Ash-coloured Powder of Quicksilver. 
ake of 
_ Quicksilver, two. ounces, by weight ; 
py uted nitrous agid, two ounces, by measure. 


quor wil eight ounces, by measure, of cold distilled water ; 
_ then drop into it an ounce and a half, by ‘measure, of the 
_-water of carbonate of ammonia, or as much as may be suf- 
ficient to precipitate the metal, which is to be washed with 
warm distilled water, until the decanted liquor is not preci- 
_ pitated by some drops of water of sulphuret of ammonia; 
and atterwards dry it. 


_ Tse processes, which are essentially the same, are intend- 
ed to furnish a substitute for the black oxide of quicksilver, on 
hich the effieacy of the mercurials most frequently employed, | 
and most certainly useful, depends. In these, the mercury is 
oxidized by trituration, in contact with the atmosphere ; but 
the operation is both so tedious and troublesome, that it is of 
en imperfectly performed, or assisted by improper means. 


oxide of mereury has, it would sepasate oxide of mercury from 
its solution in nitric acid; and, therefore, that the precipitate 
obtained was oxide of mercury, similar to that formed by tri- 
_turation. But, since the nature of the triple metallic salts has 
| pce better understood, this has been discovered to be an er- 
| The grey precipitate which: is formed may, generally 
Epeaking, be called a sub-nitrate of mercury and ammonia 3; 
for it consists of oxide of mercury and ammonia, not saturated 
mth nitric acid ; but, even to ocular inspection, it does not 
ema to be homogeneous ; and,.when it is digested 1 in acetic 
t is partially dissolved, and, the residuum acquires a very 
r almost white, colour. ‘The portion dissolved seems to 
" oxide, and the white residuum to be pure sub-nitrate 
cury and ammonia,-which, according to lourcroy, cry- 
wlizes inx brilliant polyhedral crystals, without smell, of an 
tremely styptic taste, scarcely soluble in water ; 1s decom- 














In the processes we are Now explaining, it was supposed), eh 
that, as ammonia has a stronger affinity for nitric acid than. ° 


general use, although so much more easily prepared, we may b 


~ goon as it is edulcor ated. ‘This simple. black oxide certainly 


‘Take of 


- 'Triturate the quicksilver with the manna, in-an . earthen \ 
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posed by heat, by the sulphuric and muriatic acids, ee by® 
lime, potass, and soda; and consists of 68.20 oxide of mercu- 

ry, 16 of ammonia, and 15.80 of nitric acid. . According toll 
these observations, this preparation ought not to be called the 
grey oxide of mercury, and is not identical with the black ox- 
ide of mercury, prepared by trituration. If, however, it an-f 
swered the same purposes, the identity would be of little con- 
sequence; but, from its never having been introduced intel 


presume, that it is not equal in point of efficacy. 

Black oxide of mercury may, however, be obtained, accord- 
ing to the direction of Saunders, pean ee by the London 
college, by triturating with lime-water, and subsequent edul- 
coration, the suliltined sub-muriate of mercury, or rather the 
precipitated sub-muriate, as proposed by Gottling ; and that 
the decomposition may be more easy and complete, I may 
suggest, that for this preparation the latter sub-muriate shoul 
not be dried, but should be triturated with the lime-water as 


merits a fair trial. 
This oxide is said, however, by M. Braamcamp and Sigui- 
era-Oliva, to be prepared in'the greatest purity, by boiling ' the 
ash-coloured oxide of the Edinburgh college, long and violent- 
ly in water, until the triple salt ie dissolved or decomposed. 
In this state, it consists of mercury 92.5, and oxygen 7.5. 
The Prussian college direct a black oxide of. mercury to be 
prepared, by mixing four ounces of mercury with six ounces 
of nitrous acid, diluted with two ounces of distilled water, and 
occasionally*agitating them, without heat, until the acid be 
saturated. The solution is then to be diluted with, distilled 
water, and water of caustic ammonia to be dropped into it, as 
long as the precipitate formed 1 is black. 





JiypRARGYRUM CUM MAGNESIA. . Dub, 


Quicksilver with Magnesia, 


Quicksilver, 
Manna, each one oupice 5 


Magnesia, half an Ounce. 


mortar, adding some drops of water, to’ give the m 
the Cohsie nee of a syrup, until the metallic globul 
come no. longer visible. ‘Then add, with constant t1 
tion, a drachm of the magnesia. After they are thor 
_ lymixed, add a pint of warm water, and shake the mixture 
_ then let the liquor rest, and decant the flaid from the sedi 


er 
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ment as soon as it subsides. Repeat this washing twice, 
that the manna may be totally washed away, and, with the 
. sediment still moist, mix the remainder of the magnesia. 


Ds! Lastly, dry the powder on blotting paper. » 



























HyprarGyruM cum creta. Dub. 
Quicksilver with Chalk, 


Is to be prepared i in the same manner, only employing preci-« 
‘ - pitated chalk instead of the magnesia. 


| Hyprarcyrus cum creta. Lond. 
| Quicksilver with Chalk. 


"Take of : J 
' Purified quicksilver, three ounces ; f 
__ Prepared chalk, five ounces. 

i? Triturate them together until the globules disappear. 


- Quicxsitver has a strong affinity for oxygen, and absorbs ~ 
it slowly from the atmesphere. But the combination may be 
] considerably accelerated by agitation, and still more by tritu- 
‘rating quicksilver with any substance which promotes its me- 
chanical division, and thus increases its surface. With this 
view, quicksilver is triturated with viscid substances, as fats, 
honey, syrup, &c. or with pulverulent substances, as the chalk 
in the process of the London college. 

"In this state of oxidizement, quicksilver contains about 0.4 
of oxygen, according to Fourcroy, and about 0.75, according 
to the “Poitheaese eh chemists; is soluble in acids, without the 
extrication of nitrous 
even by light. 

_ The black oxide is the mildest, but, at the same time, the 
most efficacious, of the preparations of mercury. Combined 
with magnesia or chalk, it is not in gencral use; but in the 
form of ‘the common mercurial pill and ointment, it is more 
}employed than any other preparation of the same metal, ex- 
“cept calomel. 


gas, and is ope reduced by heat, and 


| Oxypum uyprareyri. Dub. Hyprareyri oxypUM 
} RUBRUM. Lond. 


Oxyde or Quicksilver, Red Oxyde of Quicksilver. 


of 

rified be tole. any quantity (one pound, Lond.) 

t it into an open glass vessel, with a narrow mouth and wide 
bottom. Expose. this (open, Lond.) to about the six-hun- 
‘dredth degree of heat, until the metal be converted into red 
P scales (then reduce it to a very fine powder. Lond.) 


4 
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. Tis is an extremely tedious, and therefore expensive, ope-§ 
ration, because mercury is incapable of absorbing from the at-] 
mosphere the quantity of oxygen necessary to convert it intel 
the red oxide, except when in the state of vapour. But as the) 
form of a vessel which will prevent the dissipation and loss off 
the mercurial vapour, will, at the same time, hinder the free} 
access and frequent renewal of the air, the operation can only§ 
proceed slowly. The vessel most advantageously employed ig 
a wide flat-bottomed matrass, with a very narrow and almost, 
capillary neck. Only so much mercury is introduced into i 
as will cover the bottom of the matrass ; and the vessel is not 
inserted in the sand deeper than the mercury stands within it 
i\ degree of heat is then applied, ‘sufficient to cause a gentle 
ebullition in the mer cury, which is thus alternately converted} 
into. vapour,’ and condensed again in the upper part of the 
vessel. While in the state of vapour, it absorbs the oxygerg 
of the air contained in the vessel, by which means it is graf 
dually changed into a black, and then into a red powder ; but 
a complete conversion into the latter state is not effected ‘ir 

fess than ‘several months. : 

Red oxide of quicksilver, thus oe consists of smalj 
erystalline grains, of a ‘deep red colour, and very brillian: 
sparkling appearance. By heat, it may be sublimed in the 
form of a beautiful ruby-coloured vitrified substaince. At: 
red heat it is decomposed, giving out oxygen gas, while th 
metal is revived, and is immediately volatilized. It is solubk 
in several of the acids; and, during its solution, it does no 
decompose them or water. ttis easily disoxidized. It com 
tains, according to Fourcroy, 92 of mercury, and 8 of o XY: 
cen; but, according to Chenevix, 85 of the former ay and Li 
of the ‘latter. 

Medical use.—It is. not only an acrid substance, violenth 
purgative and emetic, but even caustic’and poisonous. Its ing 
ternal use is proscribed ; but it is applied externally as an es 
charotic, being pr eviously triturated to a very fine powder; 0 
it is formed into a stimulating ointment with unctuous sub 1 
stances. : 


OxIDUM HYDRARGYRI RUBRUM per ACIDUM irieok olir 
MERCURIUS PRECIPITATUS RUBERS id. | 

Red Oxide 0 Quicksilver by Nitrie Avid, formerly Red Prec 
Mercury. ie 

7 1 ake of | : eps Cae. 
Purified quicksilver, one pound ;. 
Diluted nitrous acid, sixteen ounces. 
sen gene the a necmaeg and evaporate the solution with 
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f gentle hott; to a dry, white mass; which, after being 
. ground into powder, is to be put into a glass cucurbit, and 
» to have a thick glass plate laid upon ie suriace. ‘Then, 
_ having adapted a capital,’ and placed the vessel in a sand 
_ bath, apply a gradually increased heat, untit the matter be 
i converted into very red scales. 


‘ -  Hyprareyri nitrico-oxipum. Lond. 
7 Nitric Oxide uf PM | 
Take of 


. Purified quicksilver, three oats’ ; 
Nitric acid, one pound aga a half; 
Distilled water, two pints. . 
Mix i in a glass vessel, and boil until the ai paiaaes be dissol- 
_ ved, and after the evaporation of the water; a white mass 
remains. Rub this to powder, and put it into another 
_ vessel which must be very shallow ; then apply a very gen- 
» tle heat, and gradually increase it, ‘Wntil 16) ceae’to emit fred 
_ vapours. 


ae 


\ 


OxyDUM HYDRARGYRI NirRicum. Dub. 

| Nitric Cayde of Quicksilver, 
Take of 

Purified quicksilver, ten ounces, by weight ; 

Diluted nitrous acid, ten ounces, by measure. 
‘Mix them in a glass vessel and dissolve the quicksilver, w ith 
* a heat gradually increased 5 then augment the fire until the 
_ Matter remaining in the Batten: of the vessel be converted 
_ into red scales. 


‘ In the first part of these processes, a fully satur ated nitrate 
ef mercury is formed. In the second part, the metal is oxi- 
dized to the maximum by the decomposition of the acid. 
When a sufficient heat is applied, the nitrate of mercury first 
@melts, then exhales nitrous oxjde gas, and changes its colour 
; uecessively to yellow, orange, and brilliant purple red. If 
well prepared, it should have a crystalline scaly appearance, 
sublime entirely at a red heat, and be soluble, without any re- 
siduum, in nitrous acid. According to Fourcroy, it contains 
no nitrous acid, unless a sufficient. heat has not been applied ; 
but, according to most other chemists, it contains some ni- 
fous acid ; and differs from the red oxide prepared by the 
ction of heat alone, in always beg more acrid. 

‘This is an extremely difficult oper ration, and. skilful opera- 
ors not unfrequently tail to obtain it of that brilliant crystal- 
ame appearance which is esteemed. M. Paysse, who paid 
Wreat attention to this preparation’ in’ Hoiland, where it 
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is manubitardd 4 in large quantities, gives the Edllowing direc- 
tions :—Dissolve 100 pounds of pure mercury in 140 of pure | 
nitrous acid, of sp. grav. 1.3 to 1.37, promoting their action 
by a sand-bath ; 3; eva porate by distillation, and, when the for- 
mation of nitrous gas indicates the decomposition of the ni- 
trate of mercury, remove the receiver, and apply a steady and 
moderate heat for about eight hours, until a match, which has 
been just blown out, inflames, on being introduced into the 
matrass, which is a proof that the operation is finished. To 
its success it is necessary, 1. That the nitrous acid be not 
mixed with muriatic; 2. That it be sufficiently strong; 3. 
That the evaporation be conducted with a moder e heat; 
4. That the vessel be sufficiently large and flaty so thatva large 
surface be exposed, and the whole equally heated; 5. That 
the heat be gradually augmented; and, lastly, That it be 
steadily maintained the whole time. Turf is the fittest fuel. 

Medical use.—It is only used as an escharotic, and care must 
be taken that it is finely levigated, otherwise it only irritates, 
without destroying the parts to which it is applied. It is a 
very common application 1 in chancres. 


SUB-SULPHAS HYDRARGYRI FLAVUS, olim TurPETHUM 
MINERALE. id. 
Yellow Sub-sulphate of am formerly Z urpeth Mineral. 


- Take of 
Purified quicksilver, four ounces; ~ 
Sulphuric acid, six ounces. 

Put them into a glass cucurbit, and boil them in a sand-bath. 
to dryness. ‘Lhrow into boiling water the white matter 
which is left in the bottom, after having reduced it to pow- 
der. A yellow powder will immediately be producedy 
which must be frequently washed with warm water. — 


aa HYDRARGYRI SULPHURICUM. Dud. 
Sulphuric Onyde of Quicksivers 
Take of | 


Purified quicksilver, one pound ; ‘ A habia 
Sulphuric acid, a pound and a half, | | 
Dissolve in a glass vessel, with a sufficient heat, which ‘is 1 

be gradually increased until the matter be entirely dried 
This, upon pouring on it a very large quantity of warm w: 
ter, wil immediately become yellow, and fall into powdel 
which is to be well triturated with this water, in an ea 
then ware mortar. 
After pouring off the supernatant. liquor, wash the powde} 
with warm distilled water, as often as the decanted ligne or 
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j forms a precipitate, on the addition of some drops of the 
me water of sub-carbonate of kali; and, lastly, dry it. 


_ Tue action of sulphuric acid on mercury, has been exa- 
‘mined with considerable attention by Fourcroy. : In the cold, 
they have no action on each other ; but on the application of 
§ heat, the sulphuric acid begins to be decomposed, sulphureous 
acid gas is extricated, and! the metal is oxidized, and com- 
‘bines with the undecomposed acid, forming with it a white 
‘saline mass, covered with a bdloielon: fluid. In this state it 
reddens vegetable blues, is acrid and corrosive, does not be-. 
# come yellow by the contact of the air, and is not decomposed 
by water either warm or cold. It is therefore super-sulphate 
‘of quicksilver, and the proportion of the acid.in excess is va- 
‘riable. 

_ By washing the saline mass repeatedly Sth small quantities 
of water, it is at last rendered perfectly neutral. It no longer 
y reddens vegetable blues. It is white ; it crystallizes in plates, 
or fine prismatic needles ; it is not ver y acrid; it is not de- 
‘composed either by cold or boiling water, but is soluble in 
500 parts of the former, and in about 250 of the latter. It is 
‘much more soluble in water, acidulated with sulphuric acid. 





Fourcroy. Braamcamp and Sigueita, 
Quicksilver, Toe 47.42 
Oxygen, 8. 6.38 
Sulphuric acid, i, 31.8 
Water, <)" 5. 4.4 

100. 100. 


. But if, instead of removing the excess of acid from the su- 
per-sulphate of quicksilver, by washing it with water, we con- 
tinue the action of the heat according to the directions of the 
‘colleges, there is a copious evolution of sulphureous acid gas, 
and the saline residuum is converted into a white mass, which 
therefore evidently contains both a larger proportion of mer- 
‘cury, and in a state of greater oxidizement, than the salt from 
which it was formed. According to Braamcamp and Siguei- 
‘Ya, it. consists of 31.8 acid, 63. 8 per oxide, and 4.4 water. 
But this white saline mass is farther analysed by the affusion 
‘of hot water ; for one portion of it is dissolved, while the re- 
n ainder assumes the form of a beautiful yellow powder. The 
portion dissolved is said to contain excess of acid. The yel- 
low powder is, on the contrary, a sub-sulphate. 

» The sub-sulphate of quicksilver has a bright yellow colour, 
a considerably acrid taste, is soluble in 2000 parts of cold wa- 
Her, is also soluble in sulphuric acid, slightly dilated, is decom 
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posed by the nitric acid, and forms muriate of quicksilver 
_with the muriatic acid, while the neutral sulphate forms sub- 
muriate. It oxidizes quicksilver, and is converted by tritura- 
tion with it into a black powder. At a red heat it gives ot 
oxygen gas, and the metal is revived. It consists of 


Fourcroy. Braamcamp and Sigueira, 


Quicksilver, 76. | 73.23. 
Oxygen, 11. 8.47 
Sulphuric acid, 10. | » BBs 3 
Water, hie Be 7 3 





“ hia P10, 100. 
_.. 


Medical use.—It is a strong emetic, and with this intention 
operates the most powerfully ‘of all the mercurials that can be 
safely given internally. Its action, however, is not confined 
to the perimee vie ; it will sometimes excite a salivation, af ¢ 
purgative be not taken soon after it. It is used in virulent 

fa gonorrheeas and other venereal cases, where there is’ a great 

‘ fiux of humours to the parts. But its chief use, at present, is 

In swellings of the testicles from a venereal affection; and it 

seems not “only to act as a mercurial, but also, by the severe 

yomiting it occasions, to perform the office of a discutient, by 

acceler ating the motion of the blood in the parts affected. It 

is said likewise to have been employed with success, in robust 

constitutions, against leprous disorders, and obstinate glandu- 

lar obstructions: the dose is from two grains to six or eight. 

It may be given in doses of a grain or two as an alterative and 

diaphoretic. Dr Hope senior found, that in doses of one 

grain, with a little powder of liquorice root, it forms a rete 
convenient errhine. 

This medicine was lately recommended 4§ the most effectual 
preservative against the hydrophobia. 

On the whole, however, we consider it as a superfluous pre- 

-paration, whose, place may be more safely supplied by other | 
mercurials or emetics. 





SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRI NicRUM. Fd. Dub. 
_ Black Sulphuret of Quicksilver, tormerly A thiops Mineral. 

Take of 
Purified als 
-Sublimed sulphur, each equal weights. 

Grind them together in a glass mortar (an earthen morta 
Dub. \ with a glass pestle, till the mercurial globules tote 
disappear. 

« (It. issalso prepa ared maith twice the quantity of quicksilver 

rs vd.) 
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Tuts process, simple as it appears, is not, even in the pre- 
sent advanced state of chemistry, perfectly understood. It was 
' formerly imagined, that the quicksilver was merely mechani- 
cally divided, and intimately’mixed with the sulphur. But 
| that they are really chemically united is indisputably proved 
by the insolubility of the compound in nitrous acid. — Pour 
_croy is of opinion, that during the trituration, the mercury 

absorbs oxygen, and is converted into the biack oxide, anc 
that in this state it is slightly combined with the sulphur. “he 
editors of Gren also suppose it to be in the state cf black ox- 


i) 


‘that-by its decomposition it may facilitate the process. 
|. The black sulphuret of quicksilver, thus prepared by tritu- 
‘ration, has a pulverulent form, is insoluble in nitric acid, is 
totally soluble in a solution of potass, and is precipitated un- 
changed from this solution by acids. It is not altered by ex- 
§ posure to the air; and when heated in an open vessel, it emits 
sulphureous acid gas, acguires a dark violet colour, and, last- 
Jy, sublimes in a brilliant red mass, composed of crystalline 
needles. 4 | ‘g 

# The combination of quicksilver with sulphur may be much 
more speedily effected by the assistance of heat, by pouring 
the mercury; previously heated, upon the sulphur in a state 
Hof fusion, and stirring them until they cool, and form a con- 


phuret prepared by fusion differs, however, from that prepared 
by trituration ; for it is not soluble in a solution of potass, but 
is converted by long ebullition in it into the red sulphuret, 
and it also reddens spontaneously, in course of time, from the 
Baction of the air. win 

_ Black sulphuret of mercury may be also prepared in the 
humid way, as it is called, by precipitation, or even by direct 


phuretted hydroguret of ammonia, forms a black sulphuret 
exactly resembling that prepared by trituration ; but if hydro- 
guretted sulphuret of ammonia be used, the black precipitate 
formed gradually assumes a red colour, and the solution con- 
stains sulphuretted hydroguret of ammonia. The same phe- 
nomena take place with all the mercurial salts. ; 
As a medicine, black sulphuret of quicksilver possesses no 
very evident effects. It is principally used as an alterative in 
plandular affections, and in cutaneous diseases. It has been 
fommoniy given in doses of from 5 to 10 grains; but even in 
doses of several drachms, and continued for a considerable 
Me) gth of time, it has scarcely produced any sensible effect. 

0 2 


"Chap. X. | Of Mercury. | a 


§ ide, but that it is combined with hydroguretted sulphur ; andy. 
§ they direct a little water to be added during the trituration, ye 


sistent mass, which may be afterwards powdered. ‘The sul-, 


solution. According to Berthollet, mercury agitated with sul- © 
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SULPHURETUM HyDRARGYRI RUBRUM. Dub. Lond. — 
ked Suiphuret of Quicksilver, ie eg 
Take of 


Quicksilver, purified, forty OUNCES ; 
Sublimed sulphur, eight ounces. Lise ae 
_ (Mix the quicksilver nik the melted sulphur ; aad if the mix- 
_ ture take fire, extinguish it by covering the. vessel ; after- 
wards reduce the mass to.powder, and sublime’ it. Dub. ye 
(Mix the quicksilver over the fire with the melted: sulphur ; and. 
as soon as the mass sweils up, remove’the vessel from the 
5 fire, and cover it strongly, to prevent it from Eoeiene fire: 
; then powder it and sublime. _ Lond.) 


“ ee : 


As soon as the mercury and sulphur begin to unite, a con- 
siderable explosion frequently happens, and the mixture is very 
apt to take fire, especially if the process be somewhat hastily 
conducted. This accident the operator will have previous 

. notice of, from the matter swelling up, and growing suddenly 

>. consistent ; as soon as this happens, the vessel must be imme- 
me diately wlose: covered: 

| During the sublimation, care must be had that the matter 

id do not rise into the neck of tlie vessel, so as to block it up and 

cause it to burst. ‘To prevent this, a wide-necked bolt-head, 

or rather an oval earthen jar, coated, should be chosen for the 
ee subliming vessel. If the former be employed, it will be con- 

& venient to introduce at times an. iron Wire, somewhat. heated, 

a “in order to be the bettér assured: ‘that ‘the passage is not bloclas 

ing up; the danger of which may be prevented by cautiously 
raising the vessel higher from the fire. | 

If the ingredients. ae pure, there is no residuum. In such 

i cases, the sublimation may be known to be over, by introdu 

3 cing a wire as before, and feeling with it the bottom of the ves 
sel, which will then be perfectly smooth : if any roughness or 

inequalities be perceived, either the mixture was impure, of 

the sublimation is not completed; if the latter be the case 
the wire will soon be covered over with the rising cinnabar. 
M. M. Tuckert and Paysse have deseribed, from actual ob: 

servation, the process followed in the. manufactory of M. 
a Brand at Amsterdam, where 48,000 pounds of cinnabar ar 

a annually prepared. 150 pounds of sulphur are mixed with 
1080 pounds of mercury, and exposed to a moderate heat i 
a bright iron kettle, one foot deep, and two and a half in dia- 
meter. ‘The black sulphuret of mercury, thus produced, i 

reduced to powder, and put up in earthen pots capable'e 

containing about a quart of water. ‘The subliming apparatu 
consists of three large coated crucibles, bound with i iron, 
surmounted with domes ef iron, through the top of which 
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[black bniphuret is introduced. | These are built into a fax nace, 
fin such a manner that two-thirds of each apparatus is expo- 
a sed to the action of the flame, which circulates freely around — 
them. The fuel made use of is turf, which is found preter- 
able to ‘all others, probably On its affording a steady and 
Fmoderate heat. The fire is kindled: in the. evening $ ; and, 
§ when the crucibles have become red, the pots containing the 
‘black sulphuret are emptied into ther successively, at. first 
one into each, and afterwards two, three, or more at a time, 
§ according to the violence of the inflammation which succeeds. 
Sometimes the flame rises four, or even six feet above the - 
‘domes; when its violence is a little abated, the aperture is 
covered closely up with a lid. of ivon. In this manner the 
§ whole quantity is introduced imto thé three crucibles in about 
thirty-four hours. The fire is steadily supported in a proper — 
degree for thirty-six houts, and the sublimation assisted by - 
a the matter every quarter of an hour with a triangle 
yy oMiron, until the whole is sublimed, when the fire is eileen 
‘to expire. The colour of the flame ‘ghanges ring the pro- 
cess from a dazzling white to a yellow white, ‘eran oe yellow, . 
blue and yellow, green, violet, and blue and a een. When 
it acquires a fine sky-blue; or indigo colour, ai id: rises only 
an inch or two above the aperture, ‘the aperture is closed her- 
metically, and luted with clay and sand. After the apparatus 
f has cooled, 400 pounds of sublimed red sulphuret of mer cury 
are found in each, so that there is a loss of 30 pounds on the 
1230 of materials ‘employed. The process by which cinnabar _ 
is converted into Vermilion is kept a secret by the Dutch; 
but M. Paysse discovered, that by keeping some levigated 
‘cinnabar in the dark, goed with water, and stirred fre- 
quently for a month, it acquires the brilliant colour of Chinese 
vermilion. 

When taken out of the subliming vessels, the red sulphuret 
of quicksilver is a brilliant crystalline mass, and first acquires 
its very rich colour when reduced to the form of a fine pow- 
der by trituration. It has neither smell nor taste, and is in- 
aa soluble in water and in alcohol. In close vessels it sublimes 
g entirely unchanged, but requires for this purpose a consider- 

able degree of heat. It is not soluble in any acid, and is 
only decomposed by the nitro-muriatic, which dissobes the 
§ guicksilver, and separates the sulphur. It is not decomposed 
| by boiling it with solutions of the alkalies, but is decomposed. 
: by melting it with potass, soda, lime, iron, lead, copper, an- 
timony, and several other metals. Proust has proved that it 
-gonsists of 85 quicksilver, and 14 or 144 supher, and that 
| , O02 
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the quicksilver is not oxidized fo a maximum, as had been 
falsely supposed, but is in its metallic state. His analysis is. 
confirmed by the other methods, by which cinnabar may be 
prepared. ‘Thus, the black sulphufet of quicksilver, by fusion, 
is converted into the red sulphuret, by boiling it in a solution 
of potass, which can only act by dissolving the sulphuretted 
hydrogen and superfluous sulphur. _Sub-muriate, or sub-sul+ 
phate of mercury, sublimed with sulphur, furnish red sulphu-_ 
ret of mercury, and muriate, or sulphate of mercury.. > 
Medical use.—Red sulphuret of quicksilver is sometimes 
used in fumigations against venereal ulcers in the nose, mouth, 
and throat. By inhaling the fumes produced by throwing 
half a drachm of it on red-hot iron, a violent salivation has 
been produced. This effect is by no means owing to the 
medicine as a sulphuret ; for, when set on fire, it is no longer 
such, but mercury resolved into vapour, and blended with the 
sulphureous acid gas; in which circumstances, this mineral 
has very powerful effects. | 
Mr Pearson, from his experiments on mercurial fumigation, 
concludes, that where checking the progress of the disease 
suddenly is an object of great moment, and where the’ body 
is covered with ulcers, or large and numerous eruptions, and, 
in general, to ulcers, fungi, and exerescences, the vapour of 
mercury is an application of great efficacy and utility; but 
that it is apt to induce a pytalism rapidly, and great consequent 
debility; and that, for the purpose of securing the constitu- 
tion against a relapse, as great a quantity of mercury must be 
introduced into the system, by inunction, as if no fumigation 
had been employed. | : . Ff 
P 


on 





Cuap. X1.—LEAD. 


Acetas prumpr. Dub. 
Acctate of Lead. 

‘Take of | ; 
Sub-acctate of lead, called ceruse, any quantity ; 
Distilled vinegar, ten times its weight. — sie ee 

Digest in a glass vessel, until the vinegar become sweet. Ha- 
ving poured this off, add more vinegar, until it cease to be-- 
come sweet. Filter the liquor, and crystallize by alternate 
slow evaporation and refrigeration. ‘The crystals are to 
be dried 1m the shade. ‘ae 
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 Acerts PLUMBI, oli SaccHARUM SATURNI. £d. 
. Acetate of eal nee Sugar of Lead. 
eT ake of 


~ White oxide of lead, any quantity ;_ 
Pati it into a cucurbit, and pour upon it, of 
- Distilled acetous acid, ten times its weight. 

Let the mixture stand upon warm sand till the acid becomes 

/ sweet, which is then to be poured off, and fresh acid added 
until it cease to become sweet; then evaporate all the li- 
quor, freed from impurities, in 2 glass vessel, to the consis- 

-tence of thin ‘honey, and set it aside’ in a cold place, that 
crystals may be formed, which are to be dried in the shade. 
The remaining liquor is again to be evaporated, that new 
crystals may be formed ; and: the evaporation is to be re- 
peated until no more crystals. concrete. 


SUPERACETAS PLUMBI.: Lond, 
— Superacetate of Lead. 
t le of 
' Carbonate of lead, one pound ; ; 
_ Acetic acid, one gallon and a half. 
Boil the carbonate a lead with the acid, until this be cites 


till a pellicle be formed, set it aside to crystallize. Pour 
off the liquid, and dry the crystals on blotting paper. | 
Tue acetate of lead is seldom prepared by the apothecary, 
as he can procure it at an infinitely cheaper: rate from those 
who manufacture it in Jarge quantities. ‘The preparation of 
it, as directed by the colleges, is a ease of simple solution, 
PThe process frequently fails, from the oxide of lead employed 
being adulterated with carbonate of lime, or some other earthy 

substance. The acetic acid employed should be as strong as 
can be prea for with a weak acid the product of pure 
‘salt is small, and the quantity of mother-water is increased. 

“The addition of a small quantity of alcohol to the solution, 
after it has been duly evaporated, is said to improve the 
beauty of the crystals. ‘The mother-water (which probably is 
essentially the same with Goulard’s extract of lead), may also 
be made to furnish pure crystals, by adding to it a fresh por- 

tion of acetic acid; for, without that precaution, it furnishes 
only a very heavy, yellow, pulverulent mass, in which there 
seems to be an excess of oxide of lead, whereas the cr ystaniced 
‘salt is, in fact, a super-acetate of lead. 

_ The manufacture of acetate of lead is conducted more eco- 
nomically when the oxide is dissolved in the acid at the same 
time that it is prepared, which is dane by alternately exposing 


ted ; then filter through paper, and, after evaporation, 
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ae plates of lead to the vapour of acetic “acid, and i immersing the 
plates, thus covered with oxide, into the acid itself. - 
Acetate of lead has a sweet styptic taste. It has a white 
colour, and crystallizes in flat parallelopipeds, terminated by a 
wedge, or more commonly in shining needles. It is soluble in 
water and in alcohol ;' effloresces slightly in the air, and is de- 
composed by heat and light. It reddens vegetable blues, and 
is decomposed by the alkalies, and most of the earths and acids. 
It consists of 

















Acid, | ee 2 6 
Yellow oxide, 58 
Water, = 16 

100 


Medical use.—The internal use of acetate of lead, notwith- 
standing the encomiums some have been rash enough to be- 
stow upon it, is entirely to be rejected. It forms, however, 
very valuable external application in superficial and phlegmo- 
nic inflammations, bruises, and diseases of the skin. It is al- 
ways applied in solution, either simply, or by means of cloth, 
soaked in it, or mixed with bread-crumb. -A drachm, with 
five ounces of any distilled water, forms a strong solution, and 
with ten ounces of water, a weak solution. If commen wate 
be used, the addition of about a drachm of acetous acid wi 
sbe necessary to a the lead in solution. 


Liouvor SUB-ACETATIS LITHARGYRI. Dub. 
Solution of Sub-acetate of Litharge. 











Take of 
Litharge, one pound ; 
Distilled vinegar, eight pints. 

Boil to six pints in a glass vessel, with conatecial agitation ; 


pour off the liquor aller the freces have subsided, and strain 
‘it. 


VRE 


Liquor piumsr AcEetatis. Lond. 
Solution of acetate of Lead. 
Take of 
Semivitrified oxide of lead, two pounds and ow punoca: 
Acetic acid, one gallon. 
_ Mix and boil to six pounds, constantly stirring, then set it 
aside, until the feeces have subsided, and strain. 





¢ hap. Be ees ick A Bead: 


| 7 ake of 


“Distilled water, two pints, 


distilled water. 


“ 


Diluted Solution af Acetate of Lead, 
Take of 
Solution of acetate of gaa, one Brsuhen| 3 
Distilled water, one pint; 
Proof spirit, one fluidrachm. 
Mix. 


Liquor SUB-ACETATIS LITHARGYRI COMPOSITUS. 
Compound Soluteon of Sub- acetate uf Litharge. 


___Weaker spirit of wine, two drachms, by measure. 
Mix the spirit and liquor of aed litharge, then add the 


[iaeor PLUMBI ACETATIS DILUTUS. Lond. 





— - 383 
Dub. 


_ Liquor of acetated lithar ge, two drachms by weight ; 


# .§ Tue London Reviewer thinks, that too much litharge is 
employed by the London Bani in this preparation, as a: 
gallon of distilled vinegar, sp, gr. 1.009, will dissolve only ten 

of the twenty-eight ounces Head. ace the residuum having 

Bits bulk much increaseHl by the action of the acid, retains 





much. of the solution. 


Notwithstanding Scheele shewed that a solution of sugar of 
B lead was eonyertod into Goulard, by allowing, it to act for a 
| day ona plate of lead, yet, until the experiments of Dr Bos- 
tock, it was generally believed that these preparations did not 
differ, except in the accidental variations of strength to which , 
the latter was subject. By his analysis, however, it appears 
that the constituents in the saturated solution of the sugar of 
lead, and of the water of acetated litharge, are aso ely, 


[oe Former. Latter. 
Oxide of lead, 16.8 23.1 
._ Acetic acid, - TaD as 5. 
Water, z Ga.7 71.9 
100. 100. 


Thenard obtained the salt in crystallized plates, by boiling 
4 150 parts of litharge in a solution of 100 parts of sugar of 
lead, and, on analysing it, found it to consist of 17 acid, 78 
oxide, and 5 water. From these experiments, it therefore 
appears, that the nomenclature of the salts, lately. adopted By 


the London college, is most correct. 





= 
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Cusp. XIL—TIN. 


\ STANNI PULVIS. Dub. 
Powder of Fine ae i, 
Take of 
Tin, any quantity. 
_ Having melted it. over the fire in an iron mortar, agitate it 
o. ~ until it be reduced to _powder, which is to be passed, when 
Seo aa cold, through a sieve. ‘ 


THE college of Edinburgh do not give this preparation, in- 
serting Limatura et Pulvis Stanni in their list of the materi 
medica. . 

Med. use.—It is often employed as a remedy against worms, 

particularly the tania. ‘The general dose is from a scruple to a 
_ drachm; some confine it to a few grains; but. Dr Alston as- 
sures us, that its success chiefly depends on its being given 
in much larger quantities. He directs an ounce of the powder 
to be taken on an empty stomach, mixed with four ounces 
of molasses ; next day, half an ounce ; and the day following, 
half an ounce more; after which, a cathartic is administered. 
He says, the worms are usually voided during the operation 
of the purge, but that pains of the stomach occasioned by 
them are removed almost immediately upon taking the first _ 
e _ dose of the tin. This practice is sometimes successful in 
the expulsion of teniz, but by no means so frequently as 
Dr Alston’s observations would lead us to hope. Bape a 
_ Blaine’s powder, which certainly succeeds sometimes in. 
curing the distemper in dogs, seems to be a sulphuretted 
oxide of tin. , : 


7 





€uar. XIE ZINC. 


Oxipum zinci. Ed. 
Oxide of Zinc. . a 
Let a large crucible be placed im a furnace filled with live coals, 
so as to be somewhat inclined towards its mouth ; and when | 
the bottom of the crucible is moderately red, throw into it — 
a, small piece of zinc, about the weight of a drachm. ‘The — 








































| .gine soon inflamés, and is, at the same time, converted into 
~ white flakes, which are to be from time to time removed 
_ from the surface of the metal with an iron spatula, that the 
/ > combustion may be more complete 5 and at Jast, when the 
| gine ceases to flame, the oxide of zinc is to be taken out of 
i thecrucible. Having then put in another piece of zinc, the 
ke operation is to be repeated, and may be repeated as often 
_ as is necessary. Lastly, the oxide of zinc is to be pao 
§ ‘in the same way as the carbonate of lime. . 


Dub. 

Take of ! 

. Zinc, broken into pieces, any quantity. 

‘Throw it at different times into a sufficiently deep crucible, 
» heated red hot, and placed with its mouth inclined towards 
the mouth of the furnace. After each time that any zinc is 
_ thrown in, cover the crucible with another inverted over it, 
- but loosely, so that the air may have access to the zine. 
Preserve the white and very light sublimed powder for use. 


Lond. ‘ 
Anject successively small pieces-of zinc into 4 ome ‘deep crucible, 
heated to whiteness. It must be inclined to one side, and 
# covered with another crucible, so that the zinc may be ex- 
{ + posed to the action of the air, and may be stirred with an 
_ iron spatula. Immediately take out the oxide, which arises 
_ from time to time, and pass its white and lighter part 
through a sieve. Pour water upon this, and reduce it te 
an impalpable powder, as directed for chalk. | 


_ Tus is an instance of simple oxidizement. At a red heat, 

zinc attracts the oxygen of the atmosphere so strongly, that it 
is quickly covered with a crust of white oxide, which prevents 
the air from acting on the metal below 5 and therefore we are 
desired to operate only on small pieces at a time, and to place 
ithe crucible, so that we may easily take out the oxide formed, 

and introduce fresh pieces of zinc. As soon as the crust of 
joxide is broken, or removed, the zinc inflames, and burns 
with a brilliant white, or greenish blue flame, being at the 
same time converted into very light flecculi. To save these as 
gemuch as possible, we are directed to use a very deep and large 
crucible, and to cover it with an inverted crucible. But as 


is doubtful whether the latter precaution be ef much service. 
The greater part of the zinc is, however, oxidized in the cru- 
cible, without being previously conver ted into vapour; an 


BRITT, coi OOo. sa 


‘we must not cover it, so as to prevent the access of the air, it 





this portion of the oxide is alway s inixed sith particles of z zinc, 
it is necessary to separate them by trituration and elutriation. 

The oxide thus obtaified is of a pure white colour, without 
smell or taste, infusible and fixed in the fire, insoluble in water 
or alcohol, and entirely soluble in acids. The presence of 
lead in it is detected by sulphuric acid, which forms, in that 
case, an insoluble sulphate of lead. “The white oxide of zine 
contains 82.15 zinc, and 17.85 oxygen. 

The London Reviewer recommends, instead of this tedioun | 
process, an oxide, or rather a carbonate prepared by decom- 
posing sulphate of zinc by sub-carbonate of potass. “ Ifsolu- 
tions, consisting of about eight parts of the former and five of 
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the latter, be boiled together for a short time, a very light white 
’ precipitate is obtained, containing about 12 per cent. of carbo- 


nic acid. Should the sulphate of zine be contaminated with 
oxide of iron, it may be separated by potash, previous to the 
pcipitaton of the oxide of zinc by the sub-carbonate.” 
\M-dical use-—White oxide of ziric is applied externally as 
a detergent and exsiccant remedy. With twice its weight of 
axunge, it forms an excellent application to deep chops, or ex- 
coriated nipples. But, besides being applied externally, it has 
also, of late, been used internally. In doses from one to seven 
or eight grains, it has been much celebrated in the cure of epi- 
lepsy, and several spasmodic affections; and there are suffi- 
cient.testimonies of its g’ood effects, where tonic remedies in 
those affections are proper. ges itncde & 


CARBONAS ZINCI IMPURUS PREPARATUS, olim Lapis CALAMI- 
-NARIS PKMPARATUS. £d. 
Prepared Impure Carbonate of Ze, formerly Prepared Ciitactte 


The impure carbonate of zinc, after being roasted by those 
who make brass, is prepared in the same way as carbonate 
of lime. | 

; me) 
Heo CALAMINARIS PREPARATUS. Dub. f 
Prepared Calamine. M4 


Reduce calcined calamine to powder, and separate. the inhpae 


jpable parts in the same manner that is ' directed 1 in the pre- 
? paration of chalk. 


CALAMINA PRAZPARATA. Lond. 
P»-pared Calamine. 


Burn the calamine ; ; then triturate it ; lastly, reduce it to ant 


- 


impalnable ebiiae, / in the manner directed for chalk. 
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Chap. ALL caning Of Zinc. vA! 587 


As this oxide of zinc i intended for external application, 
‘and often to parts very easily irr te too much pains cannot 
Fhe bestowed in nolo it to a fin tO 
me, 


se 
1 










Battie: ZINCI IMRURUM PREPARATUM, clei Torta 
FREPARATA. |‘ Hd. 


Py rel Impure Oxide. of Zinc, formerly y Prepared nats 
It is prepared as carbonate of lime. 
_ Tus oxide is also prepared fan external use aie 


Su.pHaAs oust: Ed. 


ey | Sulphate of Zinc. 
Take of — | 

Zinc, cut into small pieces, three ounces ; 

Sulphuric acid, five ounces ; 

Water, twenty ounces. 

Mix them, and, when the effervescence is finished, digest the 
mixture, for a little, on hot sand; then strain the decantéd 
liquor through paper, and, after proper ol gies ante set it 

_ apart, that it may crystallize. 


Dub. 
Take of 

Zinc, reduced to powder, in the manner directed for the 

powder of tin, three ounces ; 

Sulphuric acid, five ounces ; 
Water, one pint. 
Put the zinc in a glass vessel, and gradually pour on the acid, 
_ previously diluted with the water. After the effervescence 
has ceased, digest a little; and, after due evaporation of the 
filtered liquor, set it aside to crystallize. 


Lond. 

Take of! 

Zinc, broken into ie three ounces ; 

_ Sulphuric acid, five ounces ; oe 

Water, four pints. 

Mix j in a glass vessel; and after the ee has finished, 
strain the solution through paper, then Sv eECr ale toa pelli- 

_ cle, and set it aside to crystallize. | 


__ SULPHATE of zinc is chiefly found native in the mines of 
Goslar, sometimes in transparent pieces, but more commonly 
in the form of white effiorescences, which are dissolved in wa- 
ter, and afterwards reduced, by evaporation and crystalliza- 
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Water, at 60°, and in much less boiling water. . It is not solu- 


and 40 water of crystallization. 


| “wine, which the common sulphate often contains. This solu- 
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tion, into large masses. But the sulphate. of zinc of commerce 
is never pure, but always contains iron, copper, ‘and a little 
lead. From the.mode of its preparation, there is also a defi- 
ciency of acid and water of crystallization. ‘The means for- 
merly directed for purifying it by the London college sup- 
plied these, but did not separate the foreign metals, except 
perhaps the lead. If, therefore, a pure sulphate of zinc be 
wanted, we may, according to the directions of the colleges, 
dissolve pure zine in pure sulphuric acid ; but we believe this 
process is very rarely practised, especially as the common sul- 
phate of zinc may be sufficiently purified by exposing it, in 
solution, to the air, by which means red oxide of iron is pre- 
cipitated, and by digesting it upon pure zinc, which precipi- 
tates the other metals. 

Sulphate of zinc crystallizes in tetr ahedral prisms, termi- 
nated by pyramids. It has a metallic styptic taste; effloresces 
slowly when exposed to the air. It is soluble in 2.5 parts of 


ble in alcohol... It is decomposed by the alkalies, earths, and 
hydro-sulphurets. It consists of 20 oxide of zinc, 40 acid, 


Medical use.—Sulphate of zinc, in doses from ten grains t 
half a drachm, operates almost instantly as an emetic, and is 
at the same time perfectly safe. It is therefore given when 
immediate vomiting is required, as in cases where poison h 
been swallowed. By employing it internally, i in smaller doses, 
it acts as a tonic; and some think it, in every GER prefer 
able to the oxide of zinc. 

Externally, it is used as:a styptic application, to stop hee 
morrhagies, diminish mcreased dischar ges, as gonorrhea, 
and to cure external inflammations, arising from debility and 
relaxation of the blood-vessels, as in some cases of ophthalmia. 
It is often prescribed in injcctions and collyria. — 


SoLvutio suLPHATIS zINcI. Ed. 
: Solution of Sulphate of Zinc. | 
‘Take of , | . 
_ Sulphate of zinc, sixteen grains 5 
Water, cight ounces ; 
Diluted sulphuric acid, sixteen’ sie Cota) 
Dissolve the sulphate of zinc in the water ; then, having add- 
ed the acid, filter through paper. 


Tne acid is here added to dissolve the excess of oxide of 
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2 is’ of & strength proper for injecting into thé urethra; itr 
Sarees, or applying ¥ to the eyes in. chr onic ophthalmia. 


Deh oh ALUMINIS compustruse’ Lond. 
Bt danuies ee of Alum: 

B Take of | n91 to ois? rE 4 

. Alum, | 4% 

- Sulphate of zine, of: batt half an ounce ; ; 

- Boiling water, two pints. 

Dissolve the alam and sulphate of zinc together i in the water, 
and filter. through paper. 


"Tuts water was long known in out shops, under the title 
of Agua aluminosa Bateana. 

f it is used for cleansing and healing’ ulcers and wounds, 
wand for removing cutaneous eruptions, the part being bathed 
with it hot three or four times a-day. It is sometimes lke- 
wise employed as a collyrium, and as an injection in gonor- 
rhoea and fluor albus, when not accompanied with virulence: 


SoLuTio.ACETITIS ZINCI. Ed. 
Solution of Aettite of Zinc. 
ake of » , 
f Sulphate: of zinc, one drachm ; - is 
_ Distilled water, ten ounces. 
Dissolve. 


Take of. 
Acetite of lead, ae scruples ; 

Distilled water, ten ounces. ar 

Dissolve. : 5 


Mix the solutions ; let thiesn stand at rest a little and then 
filter the liquor. i ! 


TINCTURA ACETATIS ZINCI. Dub. — 
, 3 Tincture of Acetate of Zinc. 

Make of | : , 

- Sulphate of zinc, | 

_ Acetate of kali, each one ounce. 

riturate-them together, and add one pint of rectified spirit 
| of wine. 

Mlacerate for a week, with peeaans! agitation, and strain 
through paper. 


Tuts is a case of double elective attraction, the lead com- 
ining, and forming an insoluble compound with the sulphu- 
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ric acid, while the zinc unites with the acetic acid, ‘nD te 
mains in solution. ‘ 

The acetate of zinc may be obtained by capo in 
talcy crystals. It is soluble in water, and is decomposed by 
heat. Itis not poisonous. | rs 

When crystallized acetate of lead and sulphate of zinc are 
triturated together, the mixture presently becomes moist, 
which is owing to the new compounds combining with less 
water of crystallization than the original salts, by which 
means a portion of the water is disengaged in its fluid form. © 

Medical use-—The solution of acetate of zinc is, with many 
practitioners, deservedly much esteemed as an astringent col- 
lyrium and injection. ‘The solution in spirit of wine of the 
Dublin college, is stronger and more stimulant than that 1 in 
water of the Edinburgh. 





Cuap. XIV... 


ALCOHOL, ETHER, AND ETHEREAL 
SPIRITS. 


Auconou. Lond. 
Alcohol. 


t 


Take of 
Rectified spirit of wine, one gallon ; 
Sub-carbonate of potass, three pounds ; 

Put one pound of the sub-carbonate, pr eviously: heated t 
300° Fahr. into the spirit, and mracerate for twenty-fou 
hours, frequently stirrmg them; then decant the spiril 
and add the remainder of the "sub-carbonate of potass 
heated to the same degree ; and, lastly, distil off in a wa 
ter-bath the alcohol, which is to be kept im a) well-corke 


i bottle. 
The specific gravity of alcohol is to that of distilled water 
815 to 1000. 
Dub. : ce 
Take of | | 


Rectified spirit of wine, one eallon ; ; 
Pearl ashes, dried at 300° Fahr: and still warm, one pound 
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BD Onnstic’ ‘kali, in powder, one ounce ; 
- Muriate of lime, dried, half a: pound. pa tries 
Mix the spirit and kali; add the pearl-ashes, nine a Tes 
- duced.to powder, and digest the mixture for three days, in 
a close vessel, frequently agitating it; then pour off the 
spirit, mix witht it the muriate of lime, and distil, with @ 
moderate heat, until the residuum begins to grow thick. 
The specific gravity of this spirit is to that of distilled water 
as 815 to 1000. A 
‘The muriate of lime may be deseopiren, abit from the 
_ residuum, in the preparation of water of caustic ammonia. 
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Tue theory of these processes has been already explained, 
and also the superiority of muriate of lime over carbonate of 
potass, for separating the last portions of water from alcohol. 
The Edinburgh college give no directions for the preparation 
ofa perfectly | pure alcohol, as it is never used in pharmacy ; 
but it is perhaps to be regretted, that they have given the title 
of alcohol toa plas which i is not the alcohol of see ates 3 


aiibe SULPHURICUS. Ed. 
Sulphuric Acther. 

Take of 

Sulphuric acid, 

Alcohol, each thirty-two ounces. 

Pour the alcohol into a glass retort, capable of sustaining 2 
sudden heat, and add to it the acid, in an uninterrupt- 
ed stream. "Mix them by ‘degrees, shaking them gently 
and frequently, and instantly distil from sind, previously 
‘heated for the purpose, into a receiver kept cool with water 

» or snow. -The heat must also be so managed, that the li- 
quor shall boil as soon as possible, and continue to boil till 
sixteen ounces are drawn off, when the retort is to be re- 

- moved from the sand. 

To the distilled liquor add two drachms of potass, and distil 
from a very high retort, with a very gentle heat, into a cool 
receiver, until ten ounces have been drawn off. ° 

If sixteen ounces of alcohol be poured upon the acid remain- 

ing in the retort after the first distillation, and the distilla- 

tion be repeated, more Ether will be obtained ; and this 
may be repeated several times. 

7 Dib. 

Take of 

_ Sulphuric ethereal liquor, twenty ounces, by measure ; | 

_ Sub-carbonate of kali, dried and powdered, two drachms., 
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Mix them, and distil, with a very gentle heat, twelve ounces, 
by measure, from a very high retort into a cooled receiver. 


Its specific giarity is 765, water being 1000. 


Lond: 

Take of 
Rectified spitit, 

Sulphuric acid, of each one pound and a half. 

Put the spirit into a glass retort, and gradually add to it the 
acid, shaking them frequently, and taking care that the 
temperature, during the mixture, do not exeeed 120° Fahr. 
Then cautiously place the retort-in a sand-bath, previously 
heated to 200°, so that the liquor may boil as quickly as 
possible, and yes ether may be distilled over into a tubula- 
ted receiver, to which a vessel, cooled with snow or ice, is 
fitted. Continue the distillation until a heavier fluid begin 
to come over, which is seen in the bottom of the neceively 
below the ether. 

Pour twelve ounces more of rectified spirit upon the liquor 
- remaining in the retort, and repeat the distillation of ethar 
in the same manner. 

AETHER ReEcTIFICATUS. Lond. 
Rectified Aithers 

Take of 

' Sulphuric ether, fourteen fluidounces ; J 
_ Fused potass, half an ounce; 

Distilled water, two fluidounces. 

Dissolve the potass first in the water, and ada the ether to it, 
sheking them constantly until they are mixed. Lastly, dis- 
til from a large retort, with a heat of about 120°, twelve 
fluidounces of rectified ether. 


_ ANTHER SULPHURICUS cum ALCOHOLE. id, 
Sulphuric ther with Alcohol, 
Take of | 
Sulphuric ether, one part ; 
Alcohol, two parts. 
Mix them. 


SPIRITUS HTHERIS SULPHURICH Lond 
Spirit of Sulphuric .Lthere 
Take of : 
Sulphuric ether, half a pint ; ; rte 
Rectified spirit, a pint. 
Mix them. 
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 Liovor xrTHereus sutpHuRicus. Dub. 

Rat . Sulphuric Ethereal Liquor. 

‘Take of Gas ie 

Rectified spirit of wine us 
Sulphuric acid, each thirty-two ounces, by weight. 

Put the spirit heated to 120°, into a glass retort, capable of 
supporting a sudden heat, and pour upon it the acid, in a 
‘continued stream. Mix them gradually, and distil mto a 
cooled receiver twenty ounces of liquor, by measure, with a 
sufficient and quick heat. 2 | 

If sixteen ounces of rectified spirit of wine be poured upon 

the acid residuum in the retort, it will again afford, by dis- 

tillation, sulphuric ethereal liquor. 


} 





















OLEUM ETHEREUM. Lond. 
Ethereal Out. 


After the distillation of sulphuric ether, continue the distilla- 
tion with a reduced heat, until a black froth swell up. Im- 
mediately remove the retort from the fire, and pour water 
upon the liquor which remains in the retort. Skim off the 
oily matter which swims upon the top of the water, and 
mix it with as much lime-water as will saturate the acid in 
it. Shake them together ; and, lastly, collect the ethereal 


e es 5 
oil after it has separated. 


‘ SPIRITUS ETHERIS Compositus. Lond. 
Compound Spirit of Ether. 
Take of 
Spirit of sulphuric ether, one pint ; 
‘LEthereal oil, two fluidrachms. 
Mix them. 


LiovuoR HTHEREUS OLEOsUS. Dub. 
» Olly Ethereal Liquor. 


_ vitriolic ether. . : 


| * 
Distil to one half, with a moderate heat. 


Tue products arising from the decomposition of alcohol by 
the action of the acids are extremely curious and interesting. 
The theory of their formation was not understood until lately, 
when it was very ingeniously attempted by Fourcroy and Vau- 
guelin, who endeavour to shew that the acid remains un- 


and charcoal. - 


Pp 


Take what remains in the retort after the distillation of the 





changed, ‘and that the alcohol is converted into ether, water,. 
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The most convenient way of mixing the ingredients, is to 
put the alcohol, previously heated, into a tubulated retort, 
and, with a long-tubed funnel, reaching down to the bottom § 
of the retort, to pour in the acid. _ By cautious agitation, the § 
two fluids unite, and heat is produced, which may be taken J 
advantage of in the distillation, if we have a sand-bath previ- J 
ously heated to the same degree, to set the retort into imme- 
diately after the mixture is completed ; nor is there any oc- 
casion for a tubulated receiver, if we immerse the ordi- 
nary receiver, which ought to be large, in water, or bury it in 
broken ice. ig , uP 
The distillation should be performed with an equal and very 
gentle, but quick heat. ‘The juncture of the retort and reci- 
pient is to be luted with a paste made of linseed meal, and | 
further secured by a piece of wet bladder. 
Immediately on mixing the acid with the alcohol, there is 
a considerable increase of temperature, and a slight disengage- J 
ment of alcohol, somewhat altered, and having an aromatic 
odour. Qn placing the retort in the sand bath, a portion of 
pure alcohol first comes over; and when the mixture in the | 
retort boils, the ether rises, and is condensed in thin, broad, 
straight streaks, having the appearance of oil. Until the 
liquor which passes over into the receiver amounts to about 
half, or somewhat more than half, of the alcohol operated on, 
it consists almost entirely of alcohol and ether, and there has 
beenno disengagement of any permanently elastic fluid: but now 
the production of ether ceases, and sulphureous vapours begin 
to arise, which condense in irregular streaks, or in drops: 
we must therefore either put a stop to the process, or change 
the receiver. In the latter case, the products are sulphureous 
acid, acetic acid, water, and oil of wine, as it was'called, ac- 
companied towards the end by a peculiar species of carburet- § 
ted hydrogen gas, called by the Dutch chemists Olefiant gas ; 
because, when mixed with oxygenized muriatic acid, it forms 
oil. ‘At last the matter in the retort, which has now become 
thick and black, swells up, and prevents us from carrying the 
“process further. : ie 
If we stop the process before the sulphureous vapours arise, § 
the whole acid, diluted with a proportion of water, and mix- 
ed. with charcoal, remains in the retort ; but if we allow the 
process to go on, there is a continual decomposition of the 
acid, which is therefore diminished in quantity. In either 
‘case, according to Proust, the sulphuric acid may be obtain- 
‘ed from the black residuum in the retort, by diluting it with 
twice its weight of water, filtering it through linen, and eva- By 
‘porating it till it acquire the specific gravity 1.84, then adding Rj" 
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about one five-hundredth part of nitrate of potass, and con- 
tinuing the evaporation until the acid become perfectly co- 
lourless, and acquire the specific gravity of 1.86. The resi- 
duum, however, may be more advantageously preserved, as 
the colleges direct, for preparing more ether, by repeating 
the process with fresh quantities of alcohol. Proust indeed 
denies that this residuum is capable of converting more alco- 
hol into ether; but that excellent chemist has somehow fallen 
into an error; for it is a fact, that was known in the time of 
that no less excellent chemist Dr Lewis, and inserted in the 
first edition of his Dispensatory, published in 1753, and not 
arecent discovery of Citizen Cadet, as Fourcroy would lead 
us to believe. If farther confirmation be wanted, we shall 


of this residuum he has prepared 60 or 70 pounds of the 
spirit of vitriolic ether, and more than twelve pounds of 
vitriolic ether, without rectifying the residuum, or allowing 
the sulphureous vapour to evaporate. i | 

The London Reviewer, from a pound each of acid and of 
‘spirit got seven. ounces and a half of ether, specific gravity 
0.768, and by the second distillation eight ounces, of 0.807. 
The mixture of these give a specific gravity about 0.788. By 
adding the spirit ordered to convert it into spiritus etheris v1- 
triolici, it acquires specific gravity 816, which is much weaker 
than the liquor of the same name in the former edition. 

The ether may be separated from the alcohol and sulphu- 
reous acid, with which it is always mixed, by re-distilling it 
with a very gentle heat, after mixing it with potass, or rather 
lime, which combine with the acid, or with black oxide of 
manganese, which converts the sulphureous into sulphuric 
acid, and thus deprives it of its volatility. | 

Medical use.-—The chemical properties of ether have been 
already noticed. As a medicine taken internally, it is‘an ex- 
cellent antispasmodic, cordial, and stimulant. In catarrhal 
and asthmatic complaints, its vapour is inhaled with advan- 
tage, by holding in the mouth a piece of sugar on which ether 
has been dropt. It is given as a cordial in nausea, and in 
febrile diseases of the typhoid type; as an antispasmodic in 
hysteria, and in other nervous and painful diseases; and as a 
stimulus in soporose and apoplectic affections. Regular prac- 
titioners seldom give so much as half an ounce, much more 
frequently only a few drops, for a dose; but empirics have 
sometimes ventured upon much larger quantities, and with 
meredible benefit. When applied externally, it is capable of 
producing two very opposite effects, according to its manage- 
Ment; for, if it be prevented from evaporating, by covering 
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Instance Gottling, who says, that from three or four pounds. 
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the place to which it is applied closely with the hand, it | 


proves a powerful stimulant and rubefacient, and excites a 
sensation of burning heat. In this way it is frequently used 
for removing pains in the head or teeth. On the contrary, 
if it be dropt on any part of the body, exposed freely to the 


‘contact of the air, its rapid evaporation produces an intense 


degree of cold; and as this is attended with a proportional 


diminution of bulk in the part to which it is applied, m this . 


way it has frequently facilitated the reduction of strangulated 
hernia. a ; 


The mixture of ether with alcohel, whether preparéd di- — 
_ rectly by mixing them as the Edinburgh college direct, or in 
the impure state in which it comes over in the first part of — 


the process for distilling ether, possesses similar virtues with 
ether, but im an inferior degree. 


ASTHER NitTRosus. Dud. 
Nitrous Ether. 
Take of | , 


Nitrate of kali, dried, and in coarse powder, a pound and 


a half ; 
Sulphuric acid, one pound ; Fi 
Rectified spirit of wine, nineteen ounces, by measure. 
Put the nitrate of kali into a tubulated retort, placed in a 


bath of cold water, and pour upon it gradually, and in dif- _ 


. ferent portions, the sulphuric acid and spirit, previously 


mixed, and allowed to cool after having been mixed. 
Without any external heat, or only a very slight degree ~ 
of it (such as the addition of tepid water to the bath), an. 
ethereal liquor will begin to arise, without applying fire un- | 
_ der jit. In a short time, the heat will spontaneously in-_ 


crease in the retort, and a remarkable ebullition will take 


place, which are to be moderated, by cooling the bath with 
cold water. The receiver ought also to be cooled with wa-_ 


_ ter or snow, and furnished with a proper apparatus for 
transmitting the very elastic vapour (arising from the mix- 
ture, with very great force, if the heat should accidentally 
become too high) through a pound of rectified spirit of 
wine, placed in a cooled phial. 


Put the ethereal liquor, which has distilled spontaneously, in- | 


to a phial with a ground-glass stopper, aud gradually add 


(closing the phial after each addition), as much very dry 


sub-carbonate of kali, in powder, as shall be sufficient to sa- 


turate the superabundant acid, according to the test of lith- 


mus. This commonly takes place on the addition of about 
a drachm of the salt ; and, in a short time, the nitrous ether 
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x will swim on the surface, and is to be separated by means of 
a funnel. 

-If-it be required very pure, re-distil the ether from a water 
bath, at about 140°, be50 one half. 

Its specific gravity is 900, 


WueEwn alcohol and nitrous acid are nba in the propor- 
tion necessary for the formation of nitrous ether, the utmost 


other. Dr Biack contrived a very ingenious method of do- 
ing this, by rendering their mixture extremely slow. On 
“two ounces of strong nitrous acid, put into a phial, having a 
conical ground-glass stopper, and a weak spring fitted to 
keep the stopper in its place, pour slowly and gradually about 
an equal quantity of water, which, by being made to trickle 
down the sides of the phial, will float on the surface of the 
acid, without mixing with it, then add, in the same cautious 
manner, three ounces of aiboliol, whith, in its turn, will float 
on the surface of the water. By this means the three fluids 
are kept separate, on account of their different specific gravi- 
ties, and a stratum of water is interposed between the acid and 
spirit. ‘The phial is now to be set in a cool place, and the 
acid will oradually ascend, and the spirit descend; through the 
water 5 this last acting as a boundary to restrain their action 
on each other. When this commences, bubbles of gas rise 
through the fivids, and the acid gets a blue colour, which it 
again loses in the course of a few days, and a yellow nitrous 
ether begins to swim on the surface. As scon as the forma- 
tion of air bubbles ceases, it is time to remove the ether form- 
ed: for if allowed to remain, its quantity decreases. By this 
method, nitrous ether is formed, without the danger of pro- 
ducing any explosion. The residuum of this process is still 
capable of forming a spirit of nitrous ether, with an additional 
quantity of alcohol. a 
By adding the acid to the alcohol in very small quantities, 


pounds of alcohol, and ene pound ten ounces and three 
drachms of nitrous acid, one pound nine ounces: and three 
drachms of ether: the residuum weighed one pound twelve 
ounces. ‘There was therefore a Ge of five ounces. Mr 
Dehne put the alcohol into a tubulated retort, to which a re- 
ceiver was luted, and poured the acid through the tubulature, 
and the ether passed over into the receiver, without the ap- 
plication of any heat. The action of the acid on the alcohol 
did not begin until six ounces and o half were added, and 
was found to he exhausted, when, on adding more’ acid, if 
oa to the pesca in the form of green drops. By using Mr 
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precautions must be taken to diminish their action on each — 


and at eonatien Hae intervals, Mr Dehne procured from two _ 
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Dehne’s precaution, of adding the acid gradually, I prepared | 
nitrous ether in a Woulfe’s apparatus, with perfect ease and — 
safety, although Fourcroy represents it as a most dangerous 
operation. I introduced the acid gradually through a funnel 
luted into the tubulature of the retort. The tube of the funnel 
was very long, and its extremity was immersed in the alcohol 
in the retort. This simple contrivance not only enabled me 
to add to the acid as I pleased, but also acted as a tube of 
safety. 

The method of forming nitrous ether, now cea by the 
Dublin college, is indeed said to be preferable to those men-— 
tioned. It was first practised by M. Voigt. 

When alcohol is converted into ether by the action of ni-. 
trous acid, the change produced on it is nearly the same with 
that produced by sulphuric acid ; but, in the latter case, it is 
effected by the affinities which on water, and charcoal is 
precipitated ; and in the former, by the affinities which form 
carbonic acid, and no water is produced. 
"Nitrous ether, seems to differ from sulphuric ether ahi in 
being combined with nitric oxide, at least it is highly inflam- 
mable, pungent, volatile, and is not soluble i in water, while it | 
gives a deep olive colour to green salts of iron, and has a con- 
siderable specific gravity. When simply washed with water, 
I found it 0.912 ; when the acid which it evidently contained 
was removed, by saturating it with potass, it became 0.896 ; 
and when peli by re-distilling ‘it, it became 0. 866, 
but recovered decidedly acid properties, probably from the 
nitric oxide being acidified by the air of the pDRAranS. 








SPIRITUS ETHERIS NITROSI. Ed. 
Sperit of Nitrous Ether. 
Take of Hi a bun Ga 
- Alcohol, three pounds ; 
Nitrous ‘acid, one pound. 
Pour the alcohol into a capacious phial, placed in a vessel full 
of cold water, and add the acid by degrees, constantly agi- 
tating them. — Let the phial be slightly covered, and placed 
for seven days in a cool place; then distil the liquor, with 
the heat of boiling water, into a receiver kept cool with 
water or snow, till no moré spirit comes over. 


SPIRITUS ETHEREUS NiTRosUS. Dud. 
_ Nitrous Ethereal Spirit. 


Add to the matter which remains after the distillation of the 
nitrous ether, the rectified spirit of wine, which was em- 
ployed in that operation for condensing the elastic vapours, 
and distil, with the greatest heat of a 1 water bath, to dry- 
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ness. Mix the distilled liquor with the alkaline liquor 


and also add as much ver y dry sub-carbonate of kali as 
_ shall be sufficient to saturate the predominant acid, accord- 
ing to the test of lithmus. Lastly, distil by the medteta heat 
of a water bath as long as drops come over. 
oT a aa gravity of this liquor is 850. 


SPIRITUS HTHERIS NITRICI. Lond. | 
Be yi Spirit of Nitric Ether. 

Take of : : 

Rectified spirit of wine, two pints ; 

Nitrous acid, three ounces, by weight. 

‘Mix them, by. pouring, the acid oradually upon the spirit, 
_ taking care that the heat do not exceed 120°, and distil 
with a gentle heat twenty fluidounces. 


| Tue action of alcohol and. nitrous acid upon each other is 
much influenced by their proportions. If we use a small pro- 
‘portion of alcohol, or pour alcohol into nitrous acid, there 
| immediately takes place a great increase of temperature, and 
a violent effervescence and disengagement of red fumes. On 
the contrary, by placing the phials containing the alcohol and 
acid i in cold, or rather Miced water, they may be mixed, with- 
out danger, in the proportions directed by the colleges; and 
if the acid be added in small quantities at a time, ‘and each 
portion thoroughly mixed with the alcohol by agitation, I find 
that no action takes place until heat be applied. It is there- 
fore unnecessary to keep the mixture for seven days; but we 
May immediately proceed to the distillation, which must be 
performed with’ a very slow and well regulated fire; for the 
vapour is very apt to expand with so much violence as to 
burst the vessels ; and the heat must at no time exceed 212°, 
‘otherwise a portion of undecomposed acid will pass over, and 
spoil the product. By performing this operation carefully in 
a Woulte’s apparatus, I got in the receiver, from three ounces 
of alcohol, specific gravity 0.841, and one ounce of nitrous 
acid, two ounces four drachms of spirit of nitrous ether, spe- 
tific gravity 0.887. Eight ounces of alcohol, contained in 
the first phial connected with the receiver, gained one drachm 
and a half, and acquired specific gravity "0. 873, and eight 
ounces of water in the second, 18 grains: the residunin, 
ished seven drachms and a half ‘There was therefore a 
| loss of two drachms 42 grains of permanently elastic fluids. 
The first portion of these that was examined seemed fo be 
the air of the apparatus: In the next, the candle burnt with 
gm enlarged and brightened flame; was it nitrous oxide 2 


“which remained after the separation of the nitrous ether, 





“mospheric air: but when attempted to be kept over water, 


cording to the directions of the London college, I again ap- 


acid product is obtained, of sp. gr. 0.834, but immediately 


_ and exposure to the air, it is gradually decomposed, and gives 
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and all that passed afterwards was a mixture of carbonic acid 
and the etherised nitrous gas first described by the Dutch 
chemists. When recently prepared, this gas is inflammable, 
and does not form red fumes on coming into contact -with at- 


the water becomes acidulous, the gas is diminished in bulk 
about two-thirds, loses its inflammability, and is now con~ 
verted into red vapour on the admission of atmospheric air. 
It therefore appears to consist of nitric oxide gas, holding e- 
ther in chemical solution. I have formed a similar gas, by 
admitting a few drops of ether to nitrous oxide gas over mer- 
cury. 

The Edinburgh college directs the distillation to be conti- 
nued till no more spirit comes over. But how is this to be 
ascertained ? After having drawn off about two-thirds, ac- 


plied heat to the retort ; and examining the air, which began 
to come over into the pneumonic apparatus, by carelessly ap- 
proaching a lighted candle to the extremity of the tube, it 
kindled, and burst the whole with a violent explosion. 3 

The London Reviewer says, that the college directs about 
-¢; too much to be drawn off. When only 24 fluidounces are. 
distilled instead of 20, a perfectly colourless and very slightly 


afterwards the spirit becomes coloured, and. very acid. 

The spirit of nitrous ether, thus obtained, is a colourless 
fluid, of a fragrant odour, lighter than water, extremely vo- 
latile and inflammable, possessing properties in general analo- 
gous to the spirit of sulphuric ether, but of considerably great - 
er specific gravity, striking a deep olive, with a solution of 
green sulphate of iron, and often, if not always acid. By age 


rise to the re-production of nitrous acid. When this change 
has taken place, it may be rectified, by saturating the acid 
with lime-water, and re-distilling the ethereal fluid. 

In all probability, spirit of nitrous ether is a mixture of ni- 
trous cther and alcohol; for, by diminishing the quantity o 
alcohol employed, we obtain a fluid having a similar relatio 
to the spirit of nitrous ether that sulphuric ether has to th 
spirit of sulphurie ether. By adding alcohol to the residuut 

.of nitrous ether, the Dublin college prepare their spirit of ni 
trous ether, in the same way as spirit of sulphuric ether i 
prepared from the residuum of sulphuric ether : and by mix: 
ing nitrous ether with alechol, we obtain a fluid exactly re 
sembling spirit of nitrous ether. = 9 a 
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} Medical use.—Spirit of nitrous ether has been long deser- 

vedly held in great esteem. It quenches thirst, promotes the 
atural secretions, expels flatulencies, and moderately strength- 
ms the stomach. It may be given in doses of from twenty 
to 2 drachm, in any convenient vehicle. Mixed with 
2 small quantity of spiritus ammoniz aromaticus, it proves a 
ild, yet efficacious diaphoretic, and often remarkably diure- 
Stic; especially i in some febrile cases, where such a salutary e- 
vacuation is wanted. A small proportion of this spirit added 
to malt spirits, gives them a flavour ete to that of 
French brandy. 





Gnap XV VEGETABILLA: Long. 
V egetables. 


_. Vegetables axe to be gathered in their native soil and situa- 
tion, and in a dry season, when they are neither wet with 
Bshowers nor dew; they are to be collected every year, and 
what are older must be thrown away. 

Roots, for the most part, are to be dug up before they 
Bhoot up their leaves or stalks. 

Barks ought to be gathered, when they can be separated 
most easily from the wood. 

Leaves are to be plucked after the flowers have faded, and. 
{ before the seeds are ripe. 
_ Flowers ave to be gathered when just opened. 
_ Seeds are to be collected when ripe, and before they fall, 

and are to be kept in their proper coverings. 


_VEGETABILIUM PREPARATIO. — Lond. 
Preparation of Vegetables. 


| Vaceraprs, soon after they are gathered, except those 
“as quickly as possible, with a heat so low as not to alter the 


| colour. They are then to be preserved from the action of 
‘Sail and moisture in proper situations or vessels. 


‘buried i in sand. The souitn, before drying it, is to have its 
dry coat peeled off, and to be cut transversel y into thin slices. 


| which are used fresh, are to be loosely spread out, and dried 


-Roots, which are directed to be pr eserved fr esh,, are to be 


Bie Di 
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. . ' 
- Herparum ET FLORUM ExsiccaTio. Ld. 
The Dr ying of Herbs and Flowers. 


Hers and flowers are to be dried by the gentle heat of a stove 
, or common fire, in such quantities only at a time, that the 
process may be finished as quickly as possible: for by this 
means their powers are best preserved ; the test of which 
is the perfect preservation of their natural colour. 
The leaves of hemlock (conzum maculatum), and of other 
plants containing a subtile volatile matter, must be imme- 
diately reduced to powder, after being dried, and afterwards 
a in glass phials well corked. 


Dub. 

Put the fresh leaves of the herb, when in flower, into paper bags, 
and expose them to a low degree of heat for an hour ; then 
‘spread them lightly upon a sieve, and dry them as quickly 
as possible, taking care that the green colour be not in- 
jured by too oreat a degree of Roa but if the herbs are to 
be used in the form of powder, they are to be powdered 
immediately, and preserved in small opaque phials well 

. corked. 

Herbs and flowers, from which waters or oils are to be distill. 

ed, should be dried as soon as they are gathered. 


Puxvis scitte. Dub. 
Powder of Squalls. 

Cut the squills, after having removed their membranaceous 
integuments, into transverse slices ; dry these on a sieve 
with a gentle heat, and reduce them to powder, which is to 
be kept in phials with ground g glass stoppers. 


SCILLA MARITIMA EXSICCATA. Ed. 
Dried Sea Squill. . 


Cut the root of the sea-squill, after having removed its exter- 
nal coat, transversely into thin slices, and dry it by a gentle. 
heat. The sign of its being properly dried is, that although 


rendered friable, it retains its bitterness and acrimony. 


By this method, the squill dries much sooner than when its. 
several coats are only separated ; the internal part being here: 
laid bare, while, in each of the entire coats, it is cover ed with 
a thin skin, which impedes the exhalation of the moisture. 
The root loses in this process four-fifths of its original weight 5 
the parts which exhale with a moderate heat appear to be 
merely watery: hence six grains of the dry root are equiva; 
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ent to half a drachm of it when fresh ;—a circumstance to be 
particularly regarded in the exhibition of this medicine. But 
Hilf too great heat has been employed in drying it, it becomes 

almost inert, and it also loses its virtues by long keeping in 
the state of powder. : 
® Dried squills furnish us with a medicine, sometimes advan- 
tageously employed as an emetic, often as an expectorant, 
and ‘still more frequently as a powerful diuretic. 


| Puxvis sponcxz ustz. Dub. Sproneia usta. Lond. 

Powder of Burnt Sponge. 

Cut the sponge in pieces, and bruise it, so as to free it from 

_ small stones (foreign matters, Lond.); burn it in a covered 

§ iron vessel, until it becomes black and friable ; afterwards 
reduce it toa very fine powder. 


_ Tuts medicine has been in use for a considerable time, and 
employed against bronchocele, scrofulous disorders, and cu- 
aneous foulnesses, in doses of a scruple and upwards. Its vir- 
ues probably depend on the presence of a little alkali. It al- 
so contains charcoal, and its use may be entirely superseded. 

Boy these substances, which may be obtained in other manners 
ft a much cheaper rate. | 


PULVIS QUERCUS MARINE. Dub. 
| Powder of Yellow Bladder Wrack. 

Hake of : 

- Yellow bladder wrack, in fruit, any quantity. 

Dry and clean it ; then expose it to the fire in an iron pot or 

crucible, covered with a perforated lid, until, after the | 

vapours cease, the mass becomes of a dull red. Powder 

the carbonaceous mass which remains. 


Tu's charcoal was formerly known under the name of 
dithtops Vegetabilis. It is analogous to the preceding article. 





Cuar. XVL—EXPRESSED JUICES. 





f 


_ Tue juices of succulent plants are obtained by expression. 
They are of a very compound nature, consisting of the sap, 
the secreted fluids, and fecula, mixed together. “When first 
procured, they are very high coloured, turbid, and loaded 
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with parenchymatous matter. They may be purified by rest, 
filtration, heat, and clarification. Rest may be employed wit 
juices, which are very fluid, do not contain volatile matt 
and are not susceptible of alteration, and with sub-acid juice 
as that oflemon. By rest these undergo a kind of slight fer. 
mentation, and all their mucilagmous, and other viscid parts, 
separate. Filtration is perhaps the most perfect means of de- 
fecation, but it is tedious, and applicable only to very fiui 
juices. In many instances it may be facilitated by the addi- 
tion of water. ‘The action of heat is more expeditious, and 
is employed for juices which are very alterable, or which con 
‘tain volatile matter. It is performed by introducing thi 
juice into a matrass, and immersing it in “boiling water for 
- some minutes. ~The fecula are coagulated, and. easily sepa- 
rated by filtration.. Clarification by white of egg can only b 
used for very viscid mucilaginous juices, which contain n 
thing volatile. ‘The- white “of two egos may be allowed t 
each pint of juice. They are beat to a fine froth, the juice 
gradually mixed with them, and the whole brought to ebulli- 
tion. ‘The albumen coagulating envelopes all the parenchy 
matous and feculent matters, ‘and the j juice now passes the 
filter readily. By this process, juices are rendered sufficient- 
ly fine; but the heat employed deepens their colour, and ma- 
nifestly alters them, so that it is not merely a defecating but 
a decomposing process. When depurated, juices are Yello 
or red, but never green. 
The fluids thus extracted from pes ae fruits, whetligh 
acid or sweet, from most of thé acrid herbs, as scurvy-gras 
and water-cresses, from the acid herbs, as ebaee and. -wood 
sorrel, from the aperient lactescent plants, as dandelio 
and iwkiveed, and from various other vegetables, contain 
great part of the peculiar taste and virtues of the: respective 
subjects, The juices, on the other hand, extracted from 
most of the aromatic herbs, have scarcely any thing of the fla- 
vour of the plants, and seem to differ little from decoctions o1 
them made in water boiled till the volatile odorous parts have 
been dissipated. Many of the odoriferous flowers, as the 
lily,- violet, and hyacinth, not only impart nothing of then 
fragrance to their juice, but have it totally destroyed by the 
previous bruising. From want of sufficient attention to these 

_ particulars, pr actitioners have been fr equently deceived in 
the effects of preparations of this class: juice of mint has 
been often prescribed as a stomachic, though it wants those 
qualities by which mint itself and its other preparations Oo 
rate. 
There are differences as great in regard to their preserving 
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those virtues, and this independently of the volatility of the 

yctive matter, or its disposition to exhale. Even the volatile 

tue of scurvy-grass may, by the above method, be pre- 

ved almost entire in its juice for a considerable time; while 

e active parts of the juice of the wild cucumber quickly se~ 

parate and settle to the bottom, leaving the fluid part inert. 

uices of arum root, iris root, bryony root, and other vege- 
tables, in like manner, allow their medicinal parts to settle at’ 
ithe bottom. : 

| If juices are intended to be kept for any length of time, 


may be added, and the whole sufitred to stand as before: a 
fresh sediment will now be deposited, from which the liquor 


| 
lis to be poured off, strained again, and put into small bottles 
iwhich have been washed with spirit and dried. A little oil is 
‘to be poured on the surface, so as very néarly to fill the bot- 
tles, and the mouths closed with leather, paper, or stopped 
lwith straw, as the flasks are in which Florence oil is brought 
to us: this serves to keep out dust, and suffers the air to es- 
lcape, which, in process of time, arises from all vegetable li- 
Iguors, and which would otherwise endanger the bursting of 
ithe glasses ; or, being imbibed afresh, render their contents 
vapid and foul. ‘The bottles are to be kept on the bottom of 
la good cellar or vault, placed up to the necks in sand. By 
ithis method some juices may be preserved for-a year or two ; 
‘and others for a much longer time, though, whatever care be 
‘taken, they are found to answer better when fresh ; and from 
, e difficulty of preserving them, they have of late been very 
much laid aside, especially since we have been provided with 
More convenient and useful remedies. The following is the 
only composition of the kind retained in our Pharmacopeeias. 
Succus cocHLEARIEZ compositus, Ld. 
Compound Juice of Scurvy-grass. © 

Fake of silyer : 
_ Juice of Scurv#grass, : . 
| Water-cresses expressed from fresh-gathered herbs, 
- ___ Seville oranges, of each two pounds ; 
| Spirit of nutmegs, half a pound. | 
| Mix them, and let them stand till the feces have subsided, 
_ then pour off the clear liquor. : 


burposes expressed in the title: the orange juice is an excel- 
lent assistant to the scurvy-grass, and other acrid antiscorbu- 
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fabout one-fortieth part of their weight of good spirit of wine ~ 
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tics, which, when thus mixed, have been found from expe- 


_ two to a quarter of a pint, two or three times a-day ; they ge- 


_ @ laxative habit: 


‘Inspissated juice, and in dry years only two, or two and 
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rience to produce much better effects than when employed by 
themselves. They may be taken in doses from an ounce or 


nerally increase the urinary secretion, and sometimes induce 








Cuap. XVII._INSPISSATED JUICES. 
Tus is a very convenient form for the exhibition of thos 
substances which are sufficiently succulent to afford a juice by 
expression, and whose virtues do not reside in any very vola 
tile matter. By inspissation, the bulk of the requisite dose is 
very much diminished; they are reduced to a form conve- 
nient for making up into pills; and they are much less apt te 
spoil-than the simple expressed juices. ‘The mode of their 
preparation is not yet, however, reduced to fixed principles. 
Some direct the juices to be inspissated as soon as they are 
expressed ; others allow them previously to undergo a. slight 
degree of fermentation ; some defecate them before they pra. 
ceed to inspissate them ; and, lastly, Baumé prepares his ela- 
terium by inspissating the detecated juice of the wild cucum- 
ber, while our colleges give the same name to the matter 
which subsides from it. ‘lhe nature of the soil, of the season, 
and many other circumstances, must materially alter the 
quantity or nature of the product. In moist years, Baumé 
got from thirty pounds of elder berries, four or five pounds ol 


half. From hemlock he got, in October 1769, 7.5 per cent, 
of inspissated juice, and in May of the same year only 3.7; 
on the contrary, in August 1768, 4 per cent. and in May 
1770, 6.53 but, in general, the product in the autumn 
months was greatest. Se 


SucCUS SPISSATUS ACONITI NAPELLI. Fd. 
Inspissated Juace of Wolfsbane. 


Bruise the fresh leaves of wolfsbane, and, including them in‘a 
hempen bag, compress them strongly till they yield their 
juice, which is to be evaporated in flat vessels heated with 
boiling water, saturated with muriate of soda, and imme 


diately reduced to the consistence of thick honey. 


t 
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y fter the mass_has become ‘cold, Jet. it) be put oe: in olazed 
earthen vessels, and moistened ‘with alcohol.: 


Succus | SPISSATUS CICUTE. Dub. 
Inspissated Juice of Hemlock. 


Bepress the leaves of hemlock, gathered when the flowers are 
Just appearing, and allow the j Juice to stand six hours, until 
the faeces subside; then reduce the decanted juicentt to ae 
thickness of an extract, with a moderate heat. . 


| | | In this manner prepare . 


SUCCUS SPISSATUS: i yEhe inpeioabsel jurce ai 


Arora BELLADONE. Ed, Deadly Nightshade, from the 
¥ as Le 

Bon tit NAPELLI. Ed. Wolfsbane, from the leaves... ; 
Contr macuuati. Ed, Hemlock, from the leaves, when: 
Cicurz. Dub. t it is about to flower. 


f f 2 ee | 
Hyoscramr wicri. Ed. b Fearne 
Henbane, from the leaves! 
IHyoscrami. Dub. ’ 


Lacruce virosz. Ed. Poisonous Lettuce, fromthe leaves. 
BSameBuci. Dub. | Elder berries. 7 
\ \ 


Extractum aconiti. Lond. 


. : Extract of Monkshood, 

Take of 

- Monkshood leaves, fresh, one pound. : 
Bruise them in a stone mortar, sprinkling a little watet upon 
* them; then express the juice, and evaporate it, without se- 
parating the sediment, to a proper thickness. 


_ Tuis is properly an inspissated juice, analogous to the Edin- 
burgh billie under ie title. 


Exrractom BELLADONE. Lond. 
, Extract of Bittersweet. 

Take "ht, ew | Me 
_ Fresh bittersweet leaves, one pound. | 
Bruise in a stone mortar with a little water ; den express the 
| juice, and evaporate it, without pouring it from the sedi- 
: ‘ment, to a proper thickness. 


Pe nacion contr. Lond. 
Extract of H emlock. 


Fresh hemlock, a pound. 


Bruise i in a stone mortar, with a little water, then express th 
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juice, and evaporate it without pouring from the faeces, to 
a proper thickness. 


SUSCUS SPISSATUS SAMBUCI NIGR!, vulzo Roz samBuci. Ed. 
Inspissated Juice of Elder Berries, ey called Elder Rob. 


Take of 
Juice of ripe elder berries, five pdundle’y ; 
Refined sugar, one pound. ! 
Evaporate with a gentle heat, to the consistence of pretty thick 
honeys ery 


THESE inspissated juices contain ie virtues of the respec 
tive vegetables in a very concentrated eee Those of the 
elder, black currant, and emon, are acidulons, cooling, and 
laxative, and may be used in considerable quantities, whil 
those of the wolfsbane, hemlock, deadly nightshade, henbanejig 
and poisonous lettuce, are highly narcotic and deleterious and | 
must be given only in very small doses. 


FECULA. 
SUCCUS SPISSATUS MOMORDICE ELATERII. Ed. 
Inspissated Juace of the Wild Cucumber. 








Slice ripe wild cucumber, express the juice very gently, and 
strain it through a very fine hair sieve; then boil it a little 
and set it by some hours, until the thicker part has subsi- 
ded. Pour off the thinner supernatant fluid, and separate 

_ the rest by filtering. Cover the thicker part, which re. 
mains after filtration, with a linen cloth, and dry it se B 
gentle heat. 


: Enarerrum. Dub. 

, Llaterium. . 
~ Slice ripe wild cucumbers, express the juice very gently, andg 
strain it through a very fine hair sieve, into a glass vessel. 
Then sct it aside for some hours, until the thicker part sub. 
side. Reject the supernatant liquor, and dry with a mode-§ 


rate heat the feculum, laid upon and covered with a linen 
_ cloth. | 


EXTRACTUM ELATERII. Lond. 
Extract of Elaterium, 


Slice ripe wild cucumbers, express the j juice very gently, andy 
filter it through a very fine hair sieve into a glass vessel ;f 
then set it at rest for some hours, until ae thicker part sub- 
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side. Throw away the Sener supernatant fluid, mad dry 
the thicker part with a gentle heat. 


a 


Tuis is not properly an inspissated juice, but a deposition 
|from the expressed juice. Such depositions have long been 
called Fecula, and the denomination has been confirmed in 
qj modern times. Its application, however, appears to us to be 
‘too extended ; for fecula is applied both to mild and nutri- 
tious ENP aie such as starch, and to drastic substances, such 
_as that of which we are now treating. Besides, if it possess- 
ed exactly the same chemical proper rties as starch, it would be 
§ converted into a gelatinous mass by the boiling directed by 
the Edinburgh college, and would not separate ; whereas the 
: boiling is intended to promote the separation. 

| Common filtration through paper does not succeed here : 
the grosser parts of the juice, falling to the bottom, form a 
pyiscid cake upon the paper, which the liquid cannot pass 
Bthrough. ‘The separation is to be effected by draiming the 
fluid from the top, by placing one end of some moistened 
‘strips of woollen cloth, skeins of cotton, or the like, in the 
Juice, and laying the phen once the edge of the vessel, 
so as to hang down lower than the surface of the liquor. — 

_ Medical fe Marian is a very violent hydragogue 
| cathartic. In general, previous to its operation, it excites 
§ considerable sickness at stomach, and frequently produces se- 
vere vomiting. It is therefore seldom employed till other 
‘remedies have been tried in vain. But in some instances of 
-ascites, it will produce a complete evacuation of water, where 
other cathartics have had no effect. ‘Two or three grains 
are, in general, a sufficient dose, although perhaps the best 
mode of exhibiting it is by giving it only to the extent of 
half'a grain at a time, and repeating that dose every hour, 
pail it begins to operate. 


PULPS. 
PuLparuM Extractrio, Ld. 
Eavtraction of Pulps. 


2 Boil unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe ones, if they be dry, ina 
| small quantity of water, until they become soft ; then press 
out the pulp through a hair sieve, and afterwards boil it 
down to the consistence of honey, in an earthen vessel, 
over a gentle fire, taking care to stir the matter continual- 
| _ ly, to keep it from burning. 

| The pulp of Cassia fistularis is, in like manner, to be boiled 
out from the bruised pod, and reduced afterwards to a pro- 
per consistence, by evaporating the water. 


Qq 
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The pulps of fruits that are both ripe and fresh are to be ex-_ 
pressed through the sieve, without any previous boiling. 


Fruits, whose pulps are to be extracted, if they be unripe, or 
ripe and dry, aré to be boiled in a little water until they 
become soft. Then the pulps, expressed through a hair 

sieve, are to be evaporated to a proper degree of thickness. 


PuLpaRuM PrmParatio. Lond. 
The Preparation of Pulp. 


Set pulpy fruzts, if they be unripe, or ripe and dry, in a moist 
place, that they may become soft; then press the pulps 
through a hair sieve: afterwards boil them with a gentle 
heat, and stir them frequently ; and, lastly, evaporate the 
water in a water-bath, until the pulps acquire the proper 
consistency. Ai 

Pour boiling water on the bruised pods of the Cassta lomentis, 
so as to wash out the pulp; then press the matter, first. 
through a coarse sieve, and afterwards through a hair 
sieve; lastly, evaporate the water in a water-bath, so as to 
reduce the pulp to a proper consistency. © | 

Express the pulps of ripe and recent fruits through a sieve, 
without boiling them. " 


WuEeEn these fruits are not sufficiently juicy to afford a pulp 
by simple expression, the decoction ordered by the Edinburgh 
and Dublin colleges-is much more certain, and in every re- 
spect preferable to exposing them to a moist-air, which is not 
only often inefficacious, but is apt to render them spoilt and 
mouldy. On the other hand, the precaution used by the 
London college, of finishing the evaporation in a water-bath, 
is highly proper, as otherwise they are extremely apt to be- 
come empyreumatic. 

The pulps expressed from recent substanees, .without coe- 

.tion, are less mucilaginous, are more apt to allow their fluid 
parts to separate, when left at rest, than when they have been 
previously boiled. Very succulent vegetables, such as apples, 
pears, and lily roots, may be roasted in hot ashes, instead of 
being boiled. . 
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hidean XVIIL. FIXED ons. 


, i Dexse oils are commonly evendnatedl expressed silo an 
‘ BE felistion which is manifestly improper,’ as, in some’ in- 
: stamces, they are obtained without expression, and, in others, 
| expression is employed to obtain volatile oils. The ‘Edin- 
_ burgh college have therefore distinguished these different 
classes of oils by the terms Fixed and — whieh ac~ 
| curately characterise them. | 

__ Fixed oil is formed in no other part of ceebtabtes then in 
their fruit. Sometimes, although very rarely, it is contained 
in the parenchyma of the fruit. Of this the best known ex- 
} ample is the olive. But it is most commonly found in the 
| seeds of dicotyledonous vegetables, sometimes also in the 
_ fruit of monocotyledonous plants, asthe cocos butyracea. — It 
§ has various degrees of consistency, from the tallow of the 
| croton ccbHerai of China, and the butter of the butter-tree 
of Africa, to the fluidity of olive oil. i sit 
Fixed oils are either % 


1. Fat, easily congealed, and not inflammable by nitric 
acid, oil of olives, almonds, rapeseed, and ben. 

2. Drying, not congealable, inflammable by nitric acid, 
oil of dinccod: nut, and poppy. 

3. Concrete oil, palm oil, &c. 


- Fixed oil is separated from the fruits and seeds which con- 
ain it, either by expression or decoction. Heat, by render- 
ing the oil more limpid, increases very much the quantity ob- 
‘tained by expression ; but as ‘it renders it less bland, and 
| more apt to become rancid, heat is not used in the prepara- 
| tion of oils which are to be employed in medicine... When 
obtained by expression, oils often contain a mixture of muci- 
lage, starch, and colouring matter ; but part of these separate 
§ in course of time, and fall to the bottom, When oils become 
rancid, they are no longer fit for internal use, but are then 
said to effect the killing of quicksilver, as it is called, more 
“quickly. Decoction is principally used for the extraction of 
| the viscid and consistent oils, which are melted out by the 
heat of the boiling water, and rise to its surface. 

Those who pr epare large quantities of the oil of almonds, 
i Ddinch them, by steeping them in very hot. water, which 
causes their epidermis to swell and separate easily. After 
i peeling them, they dry them in a stove, then grind them in a 
“mill like a coffee-mill, and, lastly, express the oil from the 
Paste, inclosed in a hempen bag. By blanching the almonds, 
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‘the paste which remains within the bag is sold with greater | 


advantage to. the perfumers, and the oil obtained is perfectly r 


_ colourless. But the heat employed disposes the oil to be- 


come rancid, and the colour the oil acquires from the epider- 
mis does not injure its qualities. Vor pharmaceutical use, 
therefore, the almonds should not be blanched, but mere- — 
ly rubbed in a piece of coarse linen, to separate, as much as 
possible, the brown powder adhering to the epidermis. Six: 
teen ounces of sweet almonds commonly give five ounces and. 
a half of oil. Bitter almonds afford the same Rromicier but: 
the oil has a pleasant bitter taste. . 


OLEUM AMYGDALE coMMUNIS. Ed. 
! Oil o of Almonds * ys 


Fresh almonds, any quantity. | ths 
After having bruised them in a stone mortar, put them inte 
a hempen bag, and express the oil, without heat. 


Tn the same manner prepare from the seeds, _ > 
a 
OLEUM LINI USITATISSIMI. Ed. ‘ ‘ 
Oil of Linseed. 
OLEUM AMYGDALARUM. Dub. 
Oil of Almonds. 


- Bruise fresh almonds in a mortar, and capt the oil in a 


press, without heat. 404 | 
OLEUM LINI. Dib. 
Oil of thaseed, 


- Is expressed in the same way: cone the seeds. 


OLEUM AMYGDALE. ond. 
Oil of Almonds. 


Macevie almonds, either sweet or bitter, in cold water, for 


twelve hours, and bruise them. ‘Then express the oil, with- 
out heat. | 


% 


OLeuM uni. Lond. 
Out of Linseed, 7 


Bruise the seeds of common fas and express the oil, with- 
out t heat. 
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‘. na. ‘chemibal "properties aft these oils have beer al- 
ready mentioned ; and an account of the medical virtues of 


each will be found in their respective places in the Materia 
_ Medica. 





| Cua. XIX.—OILY PREPARATIONS, 


he 


: O1eum AMMONIATUM, vulgo LinimentuM youaTiLe. Ed. 
Linimentom AMMONIE. Dub. 


re sess ae Se 


_ Ammoniated Oil, commonly called Volatile Laniment. Liniment of 
Ammonia. 


Se 


| Take of 
_ Olive oil, three ounces ; 
Water of ammonia, two drachms. 
| Mix them together. 

LINIMENTUM AMMONLE ForTIUS, Lond. 
ce Stronger Lantnent of Ammonia. 
| Take of | 
Water of ammonia, one fluidounce ; 

Olive oil, two fluidounces. : 

q Shake tiem together until they mix. 


Cees AMMONLE CARBONATIS. Lond. 
q _ Laniment of Ammonia. 
' Take of 
— Solution of car ‘bonate of ammonia, one fluidounce ; : 
* Olive oil, two fluidotnces. 
Shake fn together till they are mixed. 


Tue most commonly adopted generic name for the combi- 
nation of oil with alkalies is soap, and the species are distin- 
guished by the addition of the name of the alkali they con- 
fain, On these principles, volatile liniment should be called 
Soap of Ammonia, as hard soap is soap of soda, and soft soap, 
soap of potass. 

The ammonia used in the two first of these preparations, 


a 
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_be employed with the view of rendering the preparation less — 


éd, by increasing the proportion of oil mixed with pure am- 


Lime, aithough it probably contains a ‘ereat excess of oil. 
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combines much more easily and. intimately man the oil tan, ; 
the carbonate of ammonia used in the last. If the carbonate 


stimulating, ‘the same end will be more scientifically obtain- 


monia. The two first of these liniments differ greatly in 
point of strength, the proportion of water of ammonia in the 
first being as 1 to 8, and in the second as | to 2. 

Metical use. They are frequently used externally as sti- 
mulants and rubefacients. In inflammatory sore throats, a 
piece of flannel moistened with these soaps, applied to the 
throat, and renewed every four or five hours, is one of the: 
most efficacious remedies. By means of this warm stimula- 
ting application, the neck, and sometimes the whole body, is 
put into a sweat, which, after bleeding, either carries off or 
lessens the inflammation. When too strong, or too liberally 
applied, they sometimes occasion inflammation, and even ex- 
cite blisters. Where the skin cannot bear their acrimony, a 
larger proportion of oil may be used. 

But the first of these preparations is even sometimes used 
internally, made into a mixture with syrup and some aromatic 
water. A drachm or two taken in this manner, three or four 


times a-day, is a powerful eye in some kinds of. catarrh 
and sore throat. 


LiniMENTUM are CALCIS, sive OLEUM LINI cUM CALCE. 
. fd. 
Linrmentum catcis. Dub. 


Laniment-of Lune W ater, or Linseed Oil with Lime, 
Take of 
Linseed oil (olive oil, De, \ 


~ Lime water, of each ane! parts (three ounces, ay measure, 
Dub. ) 


Mix them (by shaking ee together, Dub. qe 


Tus liniment is extremely useful in cases af seide or 
burns, being singularly.efficacious in preventing, if applied in 
time, the inflammation subsequent to these; or even in re- 
moving it, after it has come on. | 

It is also.a species of soap, and might be calla Soa of 


OLEUM campHorRATUM. Fd. Dub. 
Cumphorated Oil. 

"Fake of i Mat 

Olive oil, two ounces, (by measure, Dub.) ; 








Be phox: half an ounce. 
‘Mix them, so that the camphor may be dissolved, (triturate 
.: them together, Dub. ). 


_ Tuts is a simple solution of camphor in fixed oil, and is an 
excellent application to local pains, from whatever cause, and 
| to Be endolar swellings. 


QOLEeuMm sutpHURATUM. Ed. 
| : Sulphurated Oil. 
: ‘Take of f 


- Olive oil, eight ounces; 
Sublimed sulphur, one ounce. | 
| ‘Boil them together in a large iron pot, stirring them conti- 
| nually, till they unite. i 


| Lond. 
| es of | 
_ Washed sulphur, feat ounces ; ae iat 


| _ Olive oil, a pint. 
y Gradually project the sulphur upon ite oil, heated j in a 1 very 

_* large iron vessel, and stir constantly vee a spatula, till they 
‘unite. : 


- Gorttiine directs the oil to be Heated a in an iron pot, and 


Be sulphur to be gradually added, while the solution is pro- 


-moted by constant stirring with an iron spatula. |The pot 

must be sufficiently large, as the mixture swells and boils up 

very much; and as it 1s apt to catch fire, a lid should ne at 
hand to extinguish it by covering up the pot. 

Medical use.—Sulphuretted oil was formerly strongly re- 
commended in coughs, consumptions, and other disorders of 


| the breast and lungs: but the reputation which it had in these _ 


cases, does not appear to have been derived from any fair 
trial or experience. It is manifestly hot, acrimonious, and 
| irritating, and should therefore be used with the utmost cau- 


‘tion. It has frequently been found to injure the appetite, _ 


offend the stomach and viscera, parch the body, and occasion 
thirst and febrile heats. The dose of it is fre. ten to forty 
drops. - It is employed externally for cleansing and healing 
_ foul running ulcers; and Boerhaave conjectures, ; that from its 
effects in fipee cases, the virtues ascribed to it, when taken 
‘Internally, were deduced by a false analogy. 
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CharcX Xs VOLATIGR GELS. 


Supstances which differ in volatility, may be separated 
from cach other by applying a degree of heat capable of con- 
verting the most volatile into vapour, and by again conden- 

We sing this vapour in a proper apparatus. Water is converted. | 
into vapour at 212°, and may be separated by distillation 
from the earthy and saline matters which it always contains 

, In a natural state. But, it is evident, that if any substances 
which are as volatile as water, be. exposed to the same degree 
of heat, cither by immersing them in boiling water, or ex- 
posing them to the action of its steam, they will rise with it in 
distillation. In this way the camphor and volatile oils of 
vegetable substances are separated from the more fixed prin- 
ciples. 

- Volatile oils are obtained only from odoriferous substances ; 

but not equally from all of this class, nor in quantity propor- 
tional to their degree of odour. Some, which, if we were to 
reason from analogy, should seem very well fitted for this pro- 
cess, yield extremely httle oil, and others none at all. Roses 
and chamomile flowers, whose strong and lasting smell pro-_ 
mises abundance, are found to contain but a small quantity of 
oil: the violet and jessamine flower, which perfume the air 
with their odour, lose their smell upon the gentlest coction, 
and do not afford any oil on being distilled, unless immense 
quantities are submitted to the operation at once; while savin, 
whose disagrecable scent extends to no great distance, elves 
out the lar west proportion of volatile oil of almost any vege- 
table known. 
_ Nor is the same plant equally fit for this operation, when 
produced in different soils or seasons, or at different times of 
their growth. Some yield more oil if gathered when the 
flowers begin to tall off than at any other time. Of this we 
have exa miples i in lavender and rue; others, as sage, afford the 
largest quantity when young, before they have sent forth any 
flowers; and others, as thyme, when the flowers have just ap= 
peared. All fragrant herbs yield a larger proportion of oil, 
when produced in dry soils, ‘and in warm summers, than in 
opposite circumstances. On the other hand, some of the dis- 
agreeable strong-scented plants, as wormwood, are said to 
contain most oil in rain seasons, and when growing in moist 
rich grounds. 













Of Volatile Oils. o, 


_ Several chemists have been of opinion, that herbs and 
flowers, moderaicly dried, yield a greater quantity of volatile 
‘oil, than if they were distilled when. fresh. It is, how ever, 
highly improbable, that the quantity of volatile oil will be in- 
“ercased by drying; on the contrary, part of it must be dissi- 
‘pated and lost. But drying may sometimes be useful in other 
ways, either by diminishing the bulk of the subject to be dis- 
tilled, or by causing it to part with its oil more easily ; and 
aromatic waters, distilled from the dry herb, are more fra- 
grant than from the fresh. But the directions of the London 
‘college to dry the herb used in the distillation of volatile oils, 
ionid be extremely inconvenient, as large quantities of the ~ 
oils of lavender, peppermint, spearmint, and pennyroyal, are 
_annually distilled in this country from the fresh herb; and the 
oils of aniseed, chamomile, carraway, juniper, origanum, rose- 

/ mary and pimento, are usually imported. 
| The choice of proper instruments is of great consequence 
for the performance of this process to advantage. ‘There are 
some oils which pass freely over the swan-neck of the head of 
the common still: others, less volatile, cannot easily be made 
torise so high. For obtaining these last, we would recom- 
/ mend a large low head, having a rim or hollow canal round 
it: in this canal, the oil is detained in its first ascent, and 
thence conveyed at once into the receiver, the advantages of 
_ which are sufficiently obvious. ’ 

We cannot separate the volatile oil from aromatic substancgs 
by distilling them alone, because the: proportion of these oils 
Is so small, that they could not be collected ; and besides, it 
_ would be impossible to regulate the heat so as to be sufficient, 
-and yet not to burn the subject, and destroy the product. 
_ Hence it is necessary to distil them with a proportion of wa- 
_ ter, which answers extremely well, as the oils are all more 
_ volatile in water, and soluble in it only to a certain extent. 

_ With regard to the proportion of water to be employed ; 
if whole plants, moderately dried, are used, or the shavings of 
_ woods, as much of either may be put into the vessel as, lieht- 
_ ly pressed, will occupy half its cav ity ; and as much water may 
_ be added as will fill two-thirds of it. When fresh and juicy 
D herbs are to be distilled, thrice their weight of water will be 
_ fully sufficient ; but dry ones require a much lar ger ee 
In general, oes should be so much water, shat, after all in- 
tended to be distilled has come over, there may be liquor 
enough left to prevent the matter from burning to the still. 

The usher and ingredients, altogether, should never take up 
more than thr soi teukathn of the still; there should be liquor 
enouch to prevent any danger of empyreuma, but not so much 
as to be in danger of boiling over into the receiver. 


ie . 
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The subject of distillation should be macerated in the wa-_ 
ter until it be perfectly penetrated by it. To promote this 
effect, woods should be thinly shaved across the grain, or 
sawn, roots cut transversely into thin slices, barks reduced — 
into coarse powder, and seeds slightly bruised. Very compact 
and tenacious substances require the maceration to be con- 
tinued a week or two, or longer; for those of a softer and 
looser texture, two or three days are sufficient; while some 
tender herbs and flowers not only stand in no need of mace-. 
ration, but are even injured by it. The fermentation which — 
was formerly prescribed in some instances, is always hurtful. _ 
_ The fire ought to be quickly raised, and kept up during the | 

whole process; but to such a degree only, that the oil may 
_ freely distil; otherwise the oil will be exposed to an unneces- 
sary heat; a circumstance which ought, as much as possible, | 
to be avoided. Fire communicates to all these oils a disagree- 
able impregnation, as is evident from their being much Jess 
grateful when newly distilled, than after they have stood for 
some time in a cool place; and the longer the heat is con- 
tinued, the greater alteration it produces in them. 

The greater number of oils require for their distillation the 
heat of water strongly boiling ; but there are many also which 
rise with a heat considerably less ; such as those of lemon and 
citron peel, of the flowers of lavender and rosemary, and of 
almost all the more odoriferous kinds of flowers. We have 
already observed, that these flowers have their fragrance much 
injured, or even destroyed, by beating and bruising them ; it 
is impaired also by the immersion in water in the present pro- 
cess, and the more so in proportion to the continuance of the 
immersion and the heat; hence oils, distilled in the common 
manner, prove much less agreeable in smell than the subjects 
themselves. For the distillation of substances of this class, 
another method has been contrived.: instead of being immer- 
sed in water, they are exposed only to its vapour. A proper 
quantity of water being put into the bottom of the still, the 
odoriferous herbs or fiowers are laid lightly in a basket, of 
such a size that.it may enter into the still, and rest against its 
sides, just above the water. ‘The head being then fitted on, 
and the water made to boil, the steam, percolating through 
the subject, imbibes the oil, without impairing its fragrance, 
and curries it over into the receiver. Oils thus obtained, 
possess the odour of the subject in an exquisite degree, and 
have nothine of the disagreeable scent perceivable in those 
distilled by boiling them in water in the common manner. 

Plants differ so much, according to the soil and season of 
which they are the produce, and likewise according to their 
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own ages, that it is impossible to fix the quantity of water to 
be drawn from a certain weight of them’ to any invariable 
Sstandard. ‘The distillation may always be continued as long 
as the liquor runs well flavoured-cff the subject, but no longer. 
_. The mixture of water and oil which comes over, may either 
Ibe separated immediately, by means of a separatory, or after — 
it has been put into large narrow-necked bottles, and placed 
in a cool place, that the portion of ‘oil which is not dissolved 
§in the water may rise to the top, or sink to the bottom, ac- 
cording to its specific gravity. It is then to be separated, either 
aby a separatory, (Plate I. fig. 10.); or by means of a small 
glass syringe; or by means of a filter of paper; or, lastly, by 
means of a woollen thread, one end of which is immersed in 
the oil, and the other lower end in a phiai: the oil will thus 
pass over into the phial by capillary attraction, and the thread 
is to be squeezed dry. 

The water employed in the distillation of volatile oils always 
imbibes some portion of the oil, as is evident from the smell, 
taste, and colour, which it acquires. It cannot, however, re- 
Btain above a certain quantity; and, hence, such as has been 
already used, and, therefore, almost saturated, may be advan- 
tageously employed, instead of common water, m a second, 
third, or any future distillation of the same subject. | 
| After the distillation of one oil, particular care should be 
had to clean the worm perfectly before it be employed in the 
distillation of a different substance. Some oils, these. of 
§ wormwood and aniseeds for instance, adhere to it so tena- 

ciously, as not to be melted out by heat, or washed off by wa- 
ter: the best way of removing these, is to run 4 little spirit of 
wine through it. te 
Volatile oils, after they are distilled, should be suffered to 
stand for some days, in vessels loosely covered. with paper, till 
# they have lost their disagreeable fiery odour, and become 
§ limpid: then put them up in small bottles, which are to be 
kept quite full, closely stopped, in a cool place. With these 
cautions, they will retain their virtues in perfection for many. 
y years. . ce 
f° §©Most of the oils mentioned above are prepared by our che- 
§ mists in Britain, and are easily procurable in a tolerable de- 
me gree of perfection: but the oils from the more expensive 
| spices, though still introduced among the preparations in the 
foreign Pharmacopeias, are, when employed among us, 
| usually imported from abroad. | 
| These are frequently so much adulterated, that it is not 
easy to meet with such as are at all fit for use: nor are these 
adulterations easily discoverable. The ercsser abuses, indeed, 
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may be readily detected. Thus, if the oil be mixed with al- | 
cohol, it will turn milky on the addition of water; if with ex- 
pressed oils, alcohol will dissolve the volatile, and leave the 
other behind: if with oil of turpentine, on dipping a piece of 
paper in the mixture, and drying it with a gentle heat, the 
turpentine will be betrayed by its smell. But the more sub- 
tile artists have contrived other methods of sophistication, 
which elude all trials of this kind. 

Some have looked upon the specific gravity of oilsas a cer- 
tain criterion of their genuineness. This, however, is not to be. 
absolutely depended on; for the genuine oils, obtained from 
the same subjects, often differ in gravity as much: as those 
drawn from different ones. Cinnamon and cloves, whose oils 
usually smk in water, yield, if slowly and carefully distilled, 
ous of great fragrancy, which are specifically lighter than the 
aqueous fluid employed in their distillation; whilst, on the 
other hand, the last runnings of some of the lighter oils prove 
sometimes. so ponderous as to sink in water. 

As all volatile oils agrée in the general properties of solubi- 
lity in spirit of wine, sparing solubility in water, miscibility with 
water, by the intervention nee certain intermedia, volatility in 
the heat of boiling water, &c. it is plain that they may be va- 
riously mixed with cach other, or the dearer sophisticated 
with the cheaper, without any possibility of discovering the 
abuse by any trials of this kind: and, indeed, it would not be 
of much advantage to the purchaser, if he had infallible eri- 
teria of the genuineness of every individual oil. It is of as 
much importance that they be good, as that they be genuine ; 
for genuine oils, from inattentive distillation, and long and 
ear ae keeping, are often weaker, both in smell and taste, 
than the common sophisticated ones. 

‘he smell and taste seem to be the only certain test of which 
the nature of the thing will admit. Jf a bark should have in 
every respect the appearance of good cinnamon, and should 
be proved indisputably to be the genuine bark of the cinnamon 
‘tree; yet if it want the eee flavour, or has it but in a 
low degree, we reject it; and the case is the same with the oil. 
It is only from use and habit, or comparisons with specimens 
of known quality, that we can judge of the goodness, either 
of the drugs themselves or of their oils. 

Most of the volatile oils, indeed, are too hot and pungent 
to be tasted with salety : and the smell of the subject is so 
much concentrated in them, that a small variation in this re- 
spect is not easily distinguished ; but we can readily dilute them 
to any assignable degree. A drop of the oil may be dissolved 
in spirit of wine, or received on a bit of sugar, and dissolved 
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by that intermedium in water. ‘The quantity of liquor which 
a thus impregnates with its flavour, or the degree and quality 
of flavour which it communicates to a Govitain determinate 
/quantity of liquor, will be the measure of the degree of spor 
of the orl. 


OvEs voLtatTiuia. Ld. 
Polatile Oils. 


“ae OILS are preparcd nearly in the same manner as the 
‘distilled waters, except that less water is to be added. Seeds 
and woody substances are to be previously bruised or rasp- 
ed. The oil comes over with the water, and is afterwards 
' to be separated from it, according as it may be lighter than 
the water, and swim upon its surface, or heavier, and sink 
to the bottom. 
Besides, in preparing these distilled waters and oils, it is to be 
§ observed, that the goodness of the subject, its texture, the 
season, oF the year, aud similar causes, must give rise to so’ 
many differences, that no certain or general mile can be gi- 
ven to suit accurately each example. ‘Therefore many thinos 
are omitted, to be varied by the operator according to his 
een and only the most general aa are diven. 


~Ouea DISTILLATA. Lond. - 
Distilled: Orls, 


The seeds of anise and carraway, the flowers of chamomile 
and lavender, the berries of juniper and allspice, the tops 
of rosemary, and the dried herbs of other articles, are te 
be used. | 

§ Kach of these is to be put into an alembic, and covered with 
water, and the oil drawn off by distillation into a large re- 
frigeratory. 

§ Lhe water which comes over with the oil of carraway, pep- 

_ permint, mint, allspice, and pennyroyal, in distillation, is to 
be kept for use. * 


| . Dub. 
m Let the oil be extracted, by distillation, from the subject pre- 
viously macerated in water, with the addition of as much 
water as may be sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 

In distilling fennel, peppermint, spearmint, pennyroyal, and 
pimento, the liquor which comes over along with the oil is 
to be preserved for use in the manner directed in the chap- 

ter on Distilled Waters. 
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According to these directions, prepare i 


OxLzuM vovaTILe. Fd. Volatile, or distilled 


Ovevum Distittatum. Lond. Dub. | oil of 
Carui. Dub. Lond. _ Caraway, from the seeds. 
Fenicuti putcis. Dub. Fennel seed, from the seeds. 
_JUNIPERI CommuNIs. Ed. ~ i 
) an lis uniper berries, from the berries. | 
Juniper. Lond. Dud. | deat J hing 


JUNIPERI SABINE. Ed. 

SaBsinaz. Dub. 

LauRI SASSAFRAS. Ed. Sassafras , from the root, bark, and 

Sassarras. Dub. itt wood. : 

LavannuLa@ spica. Ed, Lavender, from the flowering 

LavanpuL«. Lond. Dub. - spikes. : 

AnNTHEMIDIS. Lond. Chamomile, from theslomets: 

Mentue preeritm. Ed. Lond. ee fbr. the herb in flow- 

Mentue piverizvipis. Dub. er. | 

Mentus sativa: Dub. 

Menru® viripis. Lond. 

Myrti pimenta. Ed. 

Prmenro. Dub. PimeEntar. > Pimento, from the fruit or berry. 
Lond. are 

Oricanr. Dub. Origanum, from the herb in flower. 


PIMPINELLAE ANIsi. Ed. é 
Aniseed, from the seeds. 


Savine, from the leaves. 


Spearmint, from the herbin niuole 


Anist. Lond. Dub. 
Lond: Dub. Pennyroyal, from the herb in 


lower. 
RoORISMARINI OFFICINALIS. Ed, see 
Rorismarini. Dub. Rosemary, fromthe flonan tops 
RORISMARINI. Lond. 
Rurar. Dub. - Rue. from ate herb in wiser 3 


PuLteit. 


Medical use.—V olatile oils, etianelly considered, agree in 
the general qualities of pungency and heat ; in particular vir 
tues, they differ as much as the subjects from which they are 
obtained, the oil being the direct principle in which the vir- 
tues, or at least a CorculeuaWe part of the virtues, of the seve- 
ral subjects reside. ‘Thus, the carminative virtue of the warm 
seeds, the diuretic of juniper berries, the emmenagogue of sa- 
vine, the nervine of rosemary, the sromeehie of mint, the an- 
tiscorbutic of scurvy-grass, the cordial of aromatics, &c. are 
supposed to be concentrated in their oils. 

There is another remarkable difference in volatile oils, the 
foundation of which is less obvious, that of the degree of their 
pungency and heat. These are by no means in proportion, as 
might be expected, to those of the subject they were drawn 
from. The oil of cinnamon, for instance, is excessively pun- 
gent and fiery; in its undiiuted state it is almost eaustic ; 
whereas cloves, a spice which , in substance, is far more pun- 
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i" ent than the other, yields an oil which is much less so. This 
difference seems to depend partly upon the quantity of oil af- 
forded, cinnamon yielding much less than cloves, and, conse-. . 
I quently, having its active matter concentrated into a sihaller 
volume; partly upon a difference in the nature of the active 
parts themselves; for though volatile oils contain always the 
I specific odour and flavour of their subjects, whether grateful 
or ungrateful, they do not always contain the whole pungency : 
this resides frequently in a more fixed matter, and does not 
Hrise with the oil. After the distillation of cloves, pepper, and 
§ some other spices, a part of their pungency is found to remain. 
behind; a simple tincture of them in alcohol is even more 
pungent than their pure essential oils. 3 
"6. The more grateful oils are frequently made use of for recon- 
I ciling to the stomach medicines of themselves disgustful. It 
thas been customary to employ them as correctors for the re- 
sinous purgatives ; an use to which they do not seem to be 
af well adapted. All the service they can here be of is, to make 
‘the resin sit more easily at first on the stomach ; far from aba- 
ting the irritating quality upon which the violence of its ope- _ 
ration depends, these pungent oils superadd a fresh stimulus. 
§ Volatile oils are never given alone, on account of their ex- 
jtreme heat and pungency ; which in some is so great, that a- 
He single drop let fall upon the tongue produces a gangrenous es- 
Bchar. They are'readily imbibed by pure dry sugar, and in 
this form may be conveniently exhibited. Ground with eight — 
or ten times their weight of sugar, they become soluble in 
aqueous liquors, and thus may be diluted to any assigned de- 
gree. Mucilages also render them miscible with water into an 
uniform milky liquor. ‘They dissolve likewise in alcohol; the ~ 
More fragrant in an equal weight, and almost all of them in 
less than four times their own weight. These solutions may 
be either taken on sugar, or mixed with syrups, or the like. 
On mixing them with water, the liquor grows milky, and the 
oil separates. : i 
' The more pungent oils are employed externally against pa- 
ralytic complaints, numbness, pains, and aches, cold tumours, 
and in other cases where particular parts require to be heated 
yor stimulated. ‘The toothach is sometimes relieved by a drop 
of these almost caustic oils, received on cotton, and cautious- 


aly introduced into the hollow tooth. 
o 










OLEUM TEREBINTHINE. Dub. 

x ia Oil of Turpentine. | 

Take of 3 ae 
Common turpentine, five pounds ; 

_ Water, four pints. 
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Part 


Distil the turpentine with the water in a copper alembic. 
ter the distillation of the oil, what remains in the-retort 
yellow resin. — \ 7 be 


HINA PURIssIMUM. Ed. OLEUM TEREBINTHINE RECTI- 
ricatum. Lond. Dub. 
Rectified Oil of Turpentine. 

Take of ; 
Oil of turpentine, one pint, (two pints, Dud.) ; 
Water, four pints, (four pints, Lub.) 

Distil, Lond. (a pint and a half of oil, Dub.) (as long as ang 


oil comes over, /d.) 


Tus rectified oil, which, in many pharmacopezias, is stylell 
Ethereal, is said not to ee its specific gravity, smell, taste, 
or medical qualities, much improved by this process, which4 is 
both tedious and accompanied with danger. It must be con- 
ducted with very great care; for the vapour which is apt to 
escape through the junctures of the vessels, is very inflam~ 


Medical use.—The spirit of turpentine, as this essential oil 
has been styled, is frequently taken internally as a diuretic and 
suderific ; and it has sometimes a considerable effect when ta- 
ken to the extent of a few drops only. It has, however, been 
given in much larger doses, especially when mixed with honey. 
Recourse has principally been had to such doses in cases of 
chronic rheumatism, particularly in those modifications of it 
which are termed sciatica and lumbago; but sometimes they 
induce bloody urine. Of its singularly beneficial and almost, 
specific effects in teenia, we have already spoken at consider- 
able length in the Materia Medica. 

Oil of turpentine, melted with as much ointment of yellow 
resin as is sufficient to give it the consistence of a liniment,jf 
constitutes the application to recent burns, so strongly recoin- 
mended by Mr Kentish. He first bathes the part with heat- 
ed oil of turpentine, alcohol, or tincture of camphor, and thenj 
covers it up with rags dipped i in the liniment, which are to be 
renewed one at a time, once a-day. As the inflammation sub- 
sides, less stimulating applications are to be used; and when 
the secretion of pus ‘commences, the parts are then to be co- 
vered with powdered chalk, heated to the temperature of the 
body. In this way, he assures us that he cured very many 
extensive burns i in a few weeks, which, under the use of coole 
ing applications, would have required as many months, ot 
would have been altogether incurable. ae 
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Cap. XXL—DISTILLED WATERS. 


In the distillation of volatile ae the water, as was dhe 
in a foregoing section, imbibes always a part of the oil. The 
distilled liquors here treated of, are no other than water thus 
impregnated with the essential oil of the subject ; whatever 
smell, taste, or virtue is communicated to the water, or obtain- 
Bed in the form of watery liquor, being found in a concentrated. 
state in the oil. s 

_ All those vegetables, therefore; which contain an essential 
bi will give over some virtue to water by distillation : but the 
degree of the impregnation of the water, or the quantity of 

ier which a plant is capable of saturating with its virtue, 
Hare by no means in proportion to the quantity of its oil. The 
oil saturates only the water that comes over at the same time 
with it :.if there be more oil than is sufficient for this satura- 
tion, the surplus separates, and concretes in its proper form, 
not miscible with the water that arises afterwards. Some odo- 
riferous flowers, whose oil is in so small quantity, that scarce- 
ly any visible mark of it appears, unless fifty or an hundred 
Bpounds or more are distilled at once, give nevertheless as 
strong an impregnation to water as those plants which abound. 
most with oil. 3 

Many have been of opinion, that distilled waters may be 
more and more impregnated with the virtues of the subject, 
and their strength increased to any assigned degree, by coho- 
bation, that is, by re-distilling them repeatedly from fresh 
parcels of the plant. Experience, however, shews the con- 
trary. A. water skilfully drawn in the first distillation, 
proves, on every repeated one, not stronger, but more dis- 
agreeable. Aqueous liquors are not capable of imbibing 
above a certain quantity of the volatile oil of vegetables ; and 
this they may be made to take up by one, as well as by any 
number of distillations: the oftener the process is repeated, 
the ungrateful impression which they generally receive from 
the fire, even at the first time, becomes greater and greater. _ 

Those plants, which do not yield at first waters sufficiently 
ODE, are not proper subjects for this process. 

Most distilled waters, when first prepared, have a some- 
vhat unpleasant smell, which, however, they gradually lose : 
fit is therefore ddvicable to keep them for some days after 
heir preparation in vessels but slightly covered ; and not to 
cork them up until they lose that smell. : : 
Rr 
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That the waters may keep the better, about one-twentieth | 


they are distilled: I have been informed by a respectable} 
apothecary, that if the simple distilled waters be rectified by} 
distilling them a second time; they will keep for several years} 
without the addition of any spirit, which always gives an un-} 


pleasant flavour, and is often objectionable for other reasons. Jj 


rendering dis 


Take of 





















Distilled waters are employed chiefly as grateful diluents, [i 
as suitable vehicles, for medicines of greater efficacy, or for 

gustful ones more acceptable to the palate and} 
stomach: few of them are depended on, with any intention 


of consequence, by themselves. 


To the chapter on Simple Distilled Waters, the London 
college have annexed the following remarks. 
The waters are to be distilled fiiom the dried herbs, union 
otherwise ordered, because they are not to be had at a 
times of the year. Whenever they are used fresh, the 
weights are to be doubled. 
To» every gallon of these waters add five fluidounces off 
proof-spirit, to preserve them. | 
The Edinburgh and Dublin colleges order half an ounce a 
proof-spirit. to every pound of the water, which is nearly} 
the same e propor tion. 


Aova pisTILLata. Lond. 
Distilled Water. 

‘Take of | 
Water, ten gallons. 

Draw off by distillation, first, four pints; which een thrown 
away, draw off four gallons. This water is to be kept i in a 
glass bottle. 


Dub: 


Spring water, twenty pints. 
Put it into a glass retort, and having thrown away the firs 
pint which comes over, draw off one gallon by distillation} 
with a gentle heat. 


Let water be distilled in very clean vessels, until about two 
thirds have come over. 


Warer is never found pure in a state of nature; and as 19) 
is absolutely necessary, particularly for many chemical opera 
tions, that it should be perfectly so, we must separate it frou 
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‘all heterogeneous matters by distillation, The first portion 

that comes over should be thrown away, not so much from 

the possibility of its being impregnated with volatile matters 
contained in the water, as from the probability that it will be 
contaminated with impurities it may have contracted in its 

§ passage through the worm inthe refrigeratory. The distilla- 
tion is not to be pushed too far, lest the water should acquire 
an empyreumatic flavour. 

Although distilled water be necessary for many purposes, 
we apprehend that the London college, from a desire of ex- 
treme elegance, in their former edition, fell into a very con- 
siderable error, in ordering it to be employed for many pur- 
poses, such as infusions and decoctions, for which good 

Bspring water answers just as well, and for which, we will 

venture to say, that it never is employed by the apothecary. 

The consequence was, that the apothecary having no rule to 

B direct him, when it was absolutely necessary, and when it might 

be dispensed with, dispensed with it oftener than was proper. 

In the present Pies they have taken care not to subject 
themselves to this criticism. 














Agua CITRI AURANTII. Ed. 
EC ue Water. 
Take of : 
Fresh orange-peel, two pounds. 
Pour upon it as much water as shall be sufficient to prevent 
_ any empyreuma, after ten pounds have been drawn off by 
distillation. After due maceration, distil ten pounds. 


Agua ANETHI. Lond. 
Dill Water. 
‘Take of 
Dill seeds,“bruised, one pound. 
Pour upon them so much water, that after the distillation, 
enough may be left to prevent empyreuma. 
Distil one gallon: © 


| AQUA FOENICULI DuULCcIS. Dub. 
| Fennel Water. 

Take of 

The bruised seeds of sweet fennel, one pound. 

’ Water, as much as may be sufficient to prevent empyreu- 
ma. 

Distil one gallon. 


Cy 


722 
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In the same manner, and in the same quantity, prepare — } 


Aqua 


j 
Anetut. Lond. — 
Carui. Lond. 


Crrrraurantil. Ed. 
Citri Mepicz#. Ed. 


‘Fornicuxt. Lond. 
Forster: puLcis. Dub. 
Lauri cassim. Ed. 
LaURI CINNAMOMI. Ed, 


CINNAMOMI. Lond. 


Cinnamomli. Dub.: 


MENTHEz PIPERITA. Ed. 


MENTE PIPERITIDIS. Dub. 


MENTHEZ PIPERITE. Lond. 
Mentue Puceci. Ed. 


Puxrecir. Lond. Dub. 
Menrna sativa. Dub. 
-- VIRIDIS. Lond. 
Myrti pimentaz. Ed. 
Pimento. Dub. 





PimentTaz. Lond. 


Ros# CENTIFOLIZ. Ed, 
RosaE. Dub. 
Rosar; Lond. 


The virtues of all these waters are nearly alike; and the 
peculiarities of each will be easily understood, by oa 


Spearmint, one and a half. 



















Water es 


Dill, from one pound of the seeds 
bruised. 
Caraway, from one aoa of. the 
seeds bruised. : 
Orange-peel, from two pounds fresh. 
Lemon-peel, from two pounds of ihe 
| fresh peel. 
Fennel, from one pound of the 
brursed seeds. 
Sweet Fennel, from one pound of | 
the seeds bruised, | 
Cassia, from one pound of the bark 
bruised. | 
Cinnamon, from one pound of the 
bark bruased. 
Cinnamon; from one pound of the 
bark bruised, and macerated for 
a day ma pint of water. 
Cinnamon, from one pound of the 
bark bruased, and macerated for @ 
day. 
Peppermint, from three ale of 
the herb mn flower. 


—_——— frum one and a half. 


Pennyroyal, from three pounds of 
the herb in the flower. 
————— one and a half. 


Pimento, half a pound bruzsed. 

Pimento, from half a pound bruised’ 
and macerated for a day. 

Pimento, from half a pound bruised, 
and macerated for a day in a pie 
of water. 

Rose, from six pounds of the recent 
petals. 

Rose, from six pounds of the recené 
petals of the Damask rose. 

Rose, from eight pounds of the pe- 
tals f the hundred leaved rose. 
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fhe account given in the materia medica of the substance 
from which they are prepared. Mr Nicholson mentions, that 
Bas rose-water is exceedingly apt to spoil, the apothecaries ge- 
nerally prepare it in small quantities at a time from the 
leaves, preserved by packing them closely in cans with com-_ 
Amon salt. This, we understand, is not the practice in Edin- 
burgh ; and, indeed, cannot succeed with the petals of the 
damask rose; for they lose their smell by drying. ‘The Len- 
don apothecariés, therefore, probably use the red rose. The | 
spoiling of some waters is owing to some mucilage carried | 
over in the distillation; for, if rectified by a second distilla- 
tion, they keep perfectly well for any length of time. | 





Cuap. XXII. 
















EMPYREUMATIC VOLATILE OILS. 


} EMPYREUMATIC OILs agree in many particulars with the 
volatile oils already treated of, but they also differ from them 
in several important circumstances. ‘The latter exist. ready 
formed in the aromatic substances from which they are ob- 
ained, and are only separated from the fixed principles. by 
the action of a heat not exceeding that of boiling water. .'The 
former, on the contrary, are always formed by the action of 
ga degree of heat considerably higher than that of boiling wa- 
fer, and are the product of decomposition, and a new ar- 
rangement of the elementary principles of substances, contain- 
ing at least oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon: Their produc- | 
Btion is therefore always attended with the formation of other . 
sanew products. In their chemical properties they do not dif- 
fer very remarkably from the volatile oils, and are principally 
distinguished from them by their unpleasant pungent empy- 
reumatic smell, and rough bitterish taste. ‘They are also 
Mamore apt to spoil by the contact of the air, and the oftener 
they are re-distilled, they become more limpid, less coloured, 
and mor soluble -in alcohol; whereas the essential oils, by 
Satie distillations, become thicker and less soluble in alco- 
hol. : : 

_ Their action on the body is exceedingly stimulant and 
heating. : : 














- Distal oil of amber in a glass retort, with six: times its quantity 


| Pat amber into an alembic, and distil from it, in a sand-bath, 


~ Distil until two-thirds of the water have come over ; then se= 
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_ OLEUM succini puRissiMuM. Zid. 
Puriied Oul of Amber. p 


of water, till two-thirds of the water have passed into the res 
ceiver ; then separate this very pure volatile oil from the wax 
ter; wee pacearve it in. close shut vessels. Be: 
| | 
Orem succint. Lond. — oe 
Oul of Amber. f pre ' 


with a gradually increased heat, an acid liquor, oil and sal 


impregnated with oil. ‘Then re-distil the oil twice. ‘3 
Dub. 
Take of 
The oil which rises in the preparation of succinic acid, one 
pound ; 
Water, six pints ; 





parate the oil. 


Tue rectified oil has a strong pitiAinond sinell, and a pun-— 
gent acrid taste. Given in a dose of ten or twelve drops, it 
heats, stimulates and promotes the fluid secretions ; it is chiefly 
celebrated in hysterical disorders, and in deficiencies of the 
uterine purgations. Sometimes it is used externally, in lini~ 
ments, for weak or par alytic limbs, and rheumatic pains. 


A MoscHus ARTIFICIALIS. 
oy Artificial Musk. 


By treati Sone part of oil of amber with four of nitrous acid, 
"added in small portions at a time, and stirrmg them toge- 

ther with a glass rod, the oil is. at last converted into a yel-’ 
0 at oe 

dow ‘resin, having the smell of musk, and known in Germany 
ce the name of Artificial musk, where it is often used as a 


_ substitute for that expensive drug. ' 







OLEUM CORNU CORVINI RECTIFICATUM. Dub. 
Rectified Oil of Hartshorn. 
T eh of 


The oil which ascends in the distillation of the volatile lis. 
quor of hartshorn, three pounds ; | : 
Water, six pints. 
Distil the oil, and re-distil it with the water, until it becomes. 
limpid. It ought to be kept in a dark place, and in small 
phials, completely filled and well-corked. \ | 


$ 
= 
































- Anima Ont, thus rectified, is thin and limpid, of a subtle, 
penetrating, not disagreeable, smell and taste. __- 
§ ©Medical use.—It is strongly recommended as an anodyne 
and antispasmodic, in doses of from 13 to 30 drops. Hoff- 
man reports, that it procures a calm and sweet sleep, which 
ontinues often for 20 hours, without being followed by any 
Janguor or debility, but rather leaving the patient more alert 
and cheerful than before; that it procures likewise a gentle 
sweat, without increasing the heat of the blood : that, given to 
twenty drops or more, on an empty stomach, six hours before 
Bthe accession of an intermittent fever, it frequently removes 
the disorder : and that it is likewise a very general remedy in 
inveterate and chronic epilepsies; and in convulsive motions, 
especially if given before the usual time of the attack, and pre- 
ceded by proper evacuations. How far empyreumatic oils 
possess the virtues that have been ascribed to them, has not 
yet been sufficiently determined by experience, their tedious 
and troublesome rectification having prevented their coming 


so to more material inconvenience in regard to their medici- 
al usey namely, precariousness in their quality ; for how per- 
ectly soever they may be rectified, they gradually lose, on 
keeping, the qualities they had received irom that process, 
and return more and more towards their original fetid state. 


I 





Cua. XXINL—DISTILLED SPIRITS. 


Tue flavour and virtues of distilled waters are owing, as 
observed in the preceding chapter, to their being impregna- 
ited with a portion of the volatile oil of the subject from which 
they are drawn. Alcohol, considered as a vehicle for these 
oils, has this advantage above water, that it keeps. all the oil 


quor. 7 

BP everthcless, many substances, which, on being distilled with 
water, impart to it their virtues in great perfection, if treated 
in the same manner with alcohol, scarcely give over to it any 
ismell or taste. ‘The cause of this difference is, that alcohol is 
not susceptible of so great a degree of heat as water. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that some substances may be volatile enough 
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into general use, or being often prepared. ‘They are liable al- - 


Athat rises with it perfectly dissolved into an uniform limpid li- 
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to rise with the heat of boiling water, but not with that of boil- | 

t ing alcohol. @ 

Ri: ‘Thus, if cinnamon, for instance, be committed to distilla- 

4 tion with a mixture of alcohol and water, or with proof spi- 
rit, which is no other than a mixture of about equal parts: of . 
the two, the alcohol will arise first, clear, colourless, and tran-— 
sparent, and almost without any taste of the spice; but, as_ 
soon as the more ponderous watery fluid begins to arise, the — 

a oil comes freely over with it, so as to render the liquor highly 

i, odorous, sapid, and of a milky hue. 





4 The proof spirit usually met with in the shops i is very rare-— 
a ly pure, or free from all unpleasant flavour, which, though con- 
| a cealed by means of certain additions, plainly discovers itself 
7 ~ ‘when employed for the preparation of distilled spirits. This 
i nauseous flavour does not begin to arise till after the alcohol 
a has come over, which is the very time that the virtues of the 
a ingredients*begin also to arise most plentifully ; and hence the — 
liquor receives an ungrateful taint. ‘To this cause principally 
is owing the general complaint, that the cordials of the apo- 
thecary are less agreeable than those of the same kind prepa- 
ved by the distiller; the latter being extremely curious in rec- 
tifying and purifying the spirits, which he uses for what he 
calls fine goods, a all unpleasant flavour. © 


“SPIRITUS CARI CARUI. Lid. 
Spirit of Caraway. 





‘Gg ‘Take of 
— " Caraway seeds, bruised, half a pound ; 

a ‘Diluted alcohol, nine pounds. : 

ip Macerate fer two days in a close vessel; then pour on as much 
water as will prevent empyreuma, and draw off, by distilla~ 
a Hoe, nine pounds. 


i : | : SPIRITUs CARUI. Dub. 
, Spirit of Caraway. , 
Take of 


a Caraway seeds, bruised, half a pound ; 

a Proof spirit of wine, one gallon; _ 

: Water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Draw off one ea | 


mS 
= 


: Lond. 
Take of ‘ 
Bruised caraway seeds, one pound and a-half ; 
Proof spirit, one gallon ; 
Water, enough to Prevent: empyreuma, . 


i] 
iy rs ' 
if j 



























h 


M acerate for twenty-four hours, and with a Bane heat ; distil 
one gallon. : 


bls this manner, prepare in the same quantity from 


SPIRITUS 


UAURI CINNAMOMI. Ed. " 

ahead Cinnamon, bruised, one pound. 
SinnaMomi. Lond. Dub. 

Peppermint, in flower, one pound 


MENTHe PIPERITA. Ed. and a half. 


- Lond. Peppermint, dried, one pound and 

| ) SNe 
MenrH# viripis. Lond. tas dried, one pound and 
uLEGII. Lond. P oe oyal, dried, a pone and a 


fyristicz. Lond, Pa 
YRIsTica@ MoscuatTs. Ed. Nutmeg, bruised, two ounces. 
UcISs MoscHaT&. Dub. ; 

[YRTI PIMENTA. Ed. Pimento, bruised, half a pound. 
Pimento. Dub. | three ounces. 
PIMENTA. Lond. two ounces. 
RosMARINI. Lond. Rosemary, tops fresh, two pounds, 
BAnist, Lond. Aniseed, bruised, half a pound. 


SPIRITUS LAVANDUL& SPIcK, Ld. 
Spirit of Lavender. 
Take of 4 
Flowering spikes of lavender, fresh, two pounds ; 
~ Alcohol, eight pounds. 
Draw off, in a water-bath, seven pounds. 


SPIRITUS LAVANDULE. Lond. 
Spirit of Lavender. 


_ Fresh lavender flowers, two pounds ; 

_ Rectified spirit, one gallon ; 

_ Water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. ae 

Macerate for twenty-four hours, with a slow fire. Draw off 
a gallon. ! 


i Dub. 

Lake of 
_ Fresh tops of lavender, one pound and a half; 
Proof spirit of wine, one gallon ; 
_ Water, sufficient to prevent emipyreuma, 
Draw off, by a moderate heat, five pints. 
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By these directions, and in the same quantity, is prepared, 


Sprritus RORISMARINI OFFICI- 
NALIS.:;; Ed. } 
SPIRITUS RORISMARINE. Dub. ———— a pound and a half, 


t pe two pounds. - 


It is unnecessary to make particular observations on each of 

these simple spirits, as their virtues are the same with those 

of the substances from which they are extracted, united to the 

stimulus of the alcohol. The alcohol in the spirits of lavender 

and rosemary is almost pure ; in the others, it is diluted with 
about an equal weight of water. 


SPIRITUS ANISI compositus. Dub. 
Cie Compound Spirit of siniseed. 
Take of ( 
Aniseed, ? 
_ Angelica seed, of each, bruised, half a pound ; | 
Proof spirit, one gallon ; 
Water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon by distillation. 


’ Tris compound spirit, like the simple ones, is an agreeable 
cordial ; indeed they are too agreeable, for by some they are 
so often resorted to, on the slightest sensation of flatulence in 
the stomach, that their use is attended with “ the pernicious 
consequences of dram-drinking. 


Sprkrrus yuNTPER! compositus. Ed. 

: Compound one of Juniper. 
"Take of Boise Sie! 

Juniper berries, bruised, one pound ; 

Caraway seeds, 

Sweet fennel seeds, olny bruised, one ounce and ahalf; 

~ Diluted alcohol, nine pounds. 
Macerate for two days, and, having added as much water as. 


will prevent empyreuma, draw “off, by distillation, nine 


~ 


pounds. | cE 
Lond. 
‘Take of . 
Juniper berries, ced" one pound : i" 


Caraway seeds, ‘ 
Fennel seeds, of each, bruised, one ounce and a half 
Proof spirit, a gallon; : 
‘Water, enough to prevent empyreuma. 

Macerate for twenty-four hours, and distil, with a gentle heats 
one gallon, | % 





ae a 
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iy Dub. 
T ake of 
_ Juniper berries, bruised, one pound ; 
Caraway seeds, 
Sweet fennel seeds, of each, guaran an ounce and a half 5 
Proof spirit, a gallon. 
Macerate for two days, and then add as much water as will 
prevent empyreuma, and draw off one gallon. 


Tue good and bad effects-of this spirit exactly coincide 
with those of gin. ‘The Edinburgh and Dublin colleges ma- 
erate only in the spirit ; the London, in the spirit and wa- 
BI. : 


SPIRITUS RAPHANI COMPosiTUS. Dub. 
Compound Spirit of Horse-Rudish. 
Take of : 

_ Fresh horse-radish root, 

Dried outer rind of Seville oranges, each two pounds ; 
Fresh herb of garden scurvy-grass, four pounds ; 
Bruised nutmegs, one ounce 5 
Proof spirit, two gallons ; 

Water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
raw off two gallons. 


SPIRITUS ARMORACLE compositus. ond. 
Compound Spirit of Horse-Radish. 

ake of 
Fresh horse-radish root, sliced, 

Dried orange-peel, each, one pound; 

Nutmegs, bruised, half an ounce ; 

Proof spirit, one gallon ; 

Water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 

acerate for twenty-four hours; and distil, with a slow fire, 
one gallon. 


Tuis is an aromatic acrid spiritous liquor, but has no pre- 


ALCOHOL AMMONIATUM F@TIDUM. Ed. 
fetid Ammonmated Alcohol. 

ake of 

Ammoniated alcohol, eight ounces ; 

Assa feetida, half an ounce; 


with the heat of boiling water, eight ounces. 


chap, XXII. Of Distilled Spirits. 635 . 


igest, in a close vessel, for twelve hours; then distil off, 


a 


ae 
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Bent AMMONLE FaTipus. ‘Lond. 
| Fatid Spurit of Ammonia. Ue 
"Take of ‘ 
Spirit of ammonia, two pints ; 
. Assa foetida, two ounces. 
Bi scerate for twelve hours; and distil, with a slow fire into a 
cooled receiver, a pint and a half. 





: Dub. 

"Take of 
Spirit of ammonia, two pints ; Oj 
Assa foetida, an ounce and a quarter. 
Digest, in a close vessel, for three days, with occasional agi- 


tation. Pour off the clear liquor, and satl a pst and a 
half. 


VOLATILE spirits, impregnated with different foetids, have 
been usually kept in the shops, as anti-hysterics : the ingre- 
- alient, here chosen is the best calculated of any for gener al use. 

The spirit is pale when newly distilled, but acquires @ consi- 
derable tinge by keeping. : | 






ALCOHOL AMMONIATUM AROMATICUM. Ed. 
Aromatic Ammoniated Alcohol. 
Take of . 
Ammoniated alcohol, eight ounces ; 
Volatile oil of rosemary, one drachm and a half ; 
Volatile oil of lemon-peel, one drachm. 
Mix them, that the oils may be dissolved. 


SPIRITUS AMMONIZ AROMaTicuUS. Dub. 
Aromatic Spirit of Ammoma. 
"Take of : : 
Spirit of ammonia, two pints ; 

- Essential oil of lemon, two drachms ; 
Nutmegs, bruised, half an ounce. 
Digest, in a close vessel, for three days, with occasional agi- 
tation, and draw. off a pint and a half. ; 


Lond. 
Take of 
Spirit of ammonia, two pints ; 
Essential oil of lemon, r 
cloves, of each, two fluidrachms. 











Mix them. } 
-Menicines of this kind might be prepared extemporane- 
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ously, by dropping any proper volatile oil into ammoniated ale 
cohol, which will readily dissolve the oil, if the ammonia in 
the solvent be caustic; for, if it be carbonated, such as it was 
when prepared according to the former directions of the Lon- 
don college, it does not dissolve the oils here ordered, and is 
therefore totally unfit for this preparation. 

The London Reviewer says, that the oils as imported are 
commonly adulterated with fixed oil, which renders the aro- 
matic spirit coloured and turbid, and that it is therefore the 
usual practice of chemists, to distil the mixture of oils and 
spirit. | 


only more agreeable in flavour, but likewise more acceptable 
to the stomach, and less acrimonious, than when uncombined. 
The dose is from five or six drops to sixty or more. 


SPIRITUS AMMONIZ succinaTus. Lond. 
: Succmmated Spurit of Ammonia. 
Take of | 
Mastiche, three drachms ; 
Alcohol, nine fluidrachms ; 
Oil of lavender, fourteen minims ; 
Oil of amber, four minims ; 
Solution of ammonia, ten fluidounces. 
acerate the mastiche in the alcohol, until it be dissolved. 
Pour off the clear tincture ; add the other ingredients, and 
mix them by shaking. 
Tuis preparation is intended as a substitute for Eau de 
uce, which was formerly imported entirely from\Paris. It 
s now, we believe, prepared also by the chemists and drug- 
ists in London, but Wathout some peculiar manipulation, 
hich is kept secret, the above formula does not succeed in 
iving the liquor that permanent milky opacity, which is 
eemed essential to good Kau de Luce ;' for it becomes more 
r less transparent by keeping. ‘This fancied perfection is, 
1owever, in a medical point of view, immaterial; and, whe- 
her it be opaque or transparent, it is an excellent analeptic 
emedy, and may be used in the same circumstances, and in 
he same doses, as the spirit of ammonia itself. 





Cuap. XXIV.—INFUSIONS. 


We have already explained the sense in which we employ 
e term infusion. We confine it to the action of a men- 


Chap. XXIV. Of Distilled Spirits. G37 


Medical use.—Ammonia, thus united with aromatics, is not 
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w 
struum, not assisted by ebullition, on any substance consistiny 
of heteyogeneous principles, some of which are soluble, ant 
others insoluble in that menstruum. ‘The term is general: 
used in a more extensive, but, we are inclined to think, a les 
correct, sense : thus, lime water and the mucilages, whieh ar 
commonly classed with the infusions, are instances of simph 
‘solution, and the chalk mixture is the mechanical suspensiol 
of an insoluble substance. When the menstruum used is wa 
ter, the solution is termed simply an Infusion ; but when th 
menstruum is.alcohol, it is called a Tincture; when wine o' 
vinegar, a Medicated Wine or Vinegar. Infusions in wate 
are extremely apt to spoil, and are generally extemporaneou 
preparations. 






AQUA CaALcIs composITa. Dub. 
Compound Lime Water, 


"Take of 
Guaiae wood, in shavings, half a pound ; 
Liquorice root, sliced and bruised, an ounce ; 
Sassafras bark; bruised, half an ounce ; 
Coriander seeds, three drachms ; 
Lime water, six pints. _ 

Macerate, without heat, for two days, and filter. 


Tus, though an infusion, may be considered as an equiva 
lent for the compound decoction of guaiac, as the lime wate 
cannot fail to be decomposed during the ppeparation. 


% 


Agua PICIS LIQUIDE. Dub. 

Lar Water. 

Take of | MA * 
Tar, two pints ; | 
_ Water,tone gallon. 2a 
Mix, by stirring them with a wooden rod, for a quarter of ar 
hour, and after the tar has subsided, strain the UO, an 
keep it in well-corked phials. 
Tar water should have the colour of white wine, and a 
sharp empyreumatic taste. It is, in fact, a solution of empy 
reumatic oil, effected by means of acetous acid. It'was at one 
time much extolled as a panacea, but has of late been little 
employed. It acts asa stimulant, raising the pulse, and in- 
creasing the discharge by the skin and kidneys. It may be 
drunk to the extent of a pint or two in the course of a day. 

ey 
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InrusumM ANTHEMIDIS. Lond. 
Lifusion of Chamomile. 
eae of : 
- Chamomile flowers, two drachms ; 

Boiling water, half a pint. 
Macerate, for ten minutes, in a vessel loosely covered, and 
filter. 


Tuis is a very common ¢xtemporaneous prescription under 
the title of chamomile tea. Itisa good stomachic. 


INFUSUM ARMORAC(& compPosituM. Lond. 
Compound Infusron of Hors¢-Radish. 

Take ae | 

Fresh horse-radish root, sliced, 

‘Mustard seed, bruised, of each an ounce ; 

_ Boiling water, a pint. 
Macerate for two hours, in a loosely covered eek and 
strain; then add 
Compound spirit of horse-radish, a fluidounce. 


\ 


This is a pungent and stimulant infusion. 


as INFUSUM AURANTII ComposituM. Lond. 
_ Compound Infusion of Orange-peel, 
ake of _ 


Orange-peel, dried, two drachins ; ; 

Lemon-peel, fresh, one drachm ; 

' Cloves, bruised hal a draghm ; : 

Boiling water, half a ping 

acerate for ten minutes, ih a loosely covered vessel, and 
strain. 


A stomachic tafudfon. 
aT 
| InFusuM cALUMBE. Lond. 
| Infusion of Cdiumbo. 

Take of ; - 

Columbo root, sliced, one drachm ; 

Boiling water, half a pint. 

acerate for two hours, in a loosely cet vessel, and 

strain. 


a 


_ A stomachic bitter. 


INFUSUM CARYOPHYLLoRUM. Did. 
‘ee Infuston of Cloves. 
lake of 
_ Cloves, bruised, one drachm ; 


4 


| 
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Boiling water, half a pint. | | 
Macerate for two hours, in a vessel lacy covered, and 
strain. 


AN aromatic stimulant. 


INFUSUM caScARILLZ. Lond. 
Infusion of Cascarilla, 
Take of 
Cascarilla root, bruised, half an ounce ; 
Boiling water, half a pint. 
Macerate for two hours, in a loosely covered vessel, and 
strain. 


AN aromatic stimulant. 


INFUSUM CINCHON2 OFFICINALIS. Ed. 
Infusion of Cinchona Bark, 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, in powder, one ounce ; 
Water, one pound. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, and filter. 


InrusuM cincHone&. Lond. 
infusion of Canchona.~ 
Take of the ark of lance-leaved cinchona, bruised, half an 
ounce ; 
Boiling water, a pint. 
Moacerate for two hours, in a_loosely c@vered vessel, and 
strain. 


os 


| 


Ps 


INFUSUM CINCHONZE SINE CALQRE. @ Pub. i 
Cold Infusion of Cinchona. | 


“Take of : 
Peruvian bark, in coarse powder, one ounce 5 
Cold water, euelve ounces, by measure. 

Triturate the bark with a little of the water, ad add the re) 
mainder during the trituration. Macerate for twenty tow 
hours, and decant the pure liquor. 


Tuis is a very elegaut form of exhibiting the active princi 
ples of cinchona bark, and that in which it will sit lightest on 
weak and delicate stomachs. The trituration directed by the 
Dublin college will promote the solution. The residuum of 
the cold infusion may be afterwards employed in making 


other preparations, especially the extract, for its virtues are 


by no means exhausted. But it must never be dried, and 
sold, or exhibited in substance, for that would be a culpable 


ea. 
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InFusum cuspariz. Lond. “(| 
Infusion of Angustura. : 

















"Take of 
: Angustura bark, br nised, two drachms ; 

‘Boiling water, half a pint. ue 
Muicerat for two hours, in a loosely covered vessel, and 

strain. 

A stimulant febrifuge. 

_ Inrusum piertais. Lond: 
Infusion of foxglove. 

‘Take of 7 

Foxglove leaves, dried, a drachm ; 
_ Boiling water, half a pint. | 
Macerate for four hours, in a ey cov 
' strain; then add 


- Spirit of cinnamon, half a fluidounce.’ «| 
fy ° 





| vessel, and 


INFUsUM DIGITALIS PURPUREG. Ed. 
: Infusion « zy, Panes \ 
Take of 
Dried leaves of foxglove, one drachm ; ; 
_ Boiling water, eight ounces ; 
Spirit of cinnamon, one ounce. - 
Macerate for four hours, and filter. 


Tuis is the infusion so highly recommended by Withering 
Half an ounce or’ an ounce of it may be taken twice a-day 
in dropsical complaints.\ The spirit of cinnamon is added to 
mprove its flavour, and to counteract its sedative effects. 

° bf a 

INFUSUM GENTIANAT COMPOSITUM. Ed. 
Compound Infusion of Gentian. 

Take of © | : ; 
Gentian root, sliced, half an ounce; 
Dried peel of Seville oranges, bruised, one drachm ; 
Coriander seeds, bruised, half a drachm ; 
‘Diluted alcohol, four ounces ; 
‘Water, one pound. 
irst pour on the alcohol, and, three hours thereafter, add 
the water; then macerate, without heat, for twelve hours, 
and strain. | 


; Lond. 
lake of 
The root of gentian, sliced, 
Ss 


| they cafuke | it in cold water, oh does not extract the bitter 
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Dried orange-peel, each one drachm ; 

Fresh lemon-peel, two drachms ; 

Boiling water, twelve fluidounces. 
Macer: ate for an hour ina loosely covered vessel, and strain. 


i} 


s / 


Dub. . 

‘Take of - AEE 
Bruised gentian root, two drachms ; 
Fresh lemon peel, half an ounce ; 
Dried peel of Seville oranges, a drachm and a half; 
Proof spirit, four ounces, by measure. 
Boiling water, twelve ounces, by measure. 

First pour on the spirit, and after three hours, the water- 
Lastly, after Mhacerating two days, filter. | 


‘Tuxse fornife are all essentially the same. The Edin- | 
burgh college employ the largest proportion of gentian ; but 


principle so quickly or so fully as boiling water, although it — 
dissipates less of the flavour of the aromatics. ‘Phe alcohol 
is a useful addition, both m promoting the extraction of the” 
virtues of all the ingredients, and in preserving the infusion ! 
loriger from spoiling. | 

Medical use-—Gentian is the strongest and purest of the | 
European bitters, and readily imparts its virtues to water. — 
‘These infusions are in oy common’ use as stomachic and 


tomic. 


3 ~ [yrusum tint. Lond. 

Infusion of Linseed. i 

‘Take of | 

Linseed, bruised, att ounce ; | 

Liquorice root, sliced, half an ounce ; | | 

Boiling water, two pints. | 

Macerate for four hours. near. the fire, in a loosely covered” 
vessel, and strain. 


Tuis is a mucilaginous emollient liquor, much used in 
gonorrheeas strangury, and in pectoral complaints. 
b] 


= 


InrUSUM MENTH® composrrum. Dud. - ; 
! Compound Infusion of Mint. 
"Take of 
The leaves of spearmint, dried, two drachms ; 
Boiling water, as much as will afford six ounces of the in- » 
fusion, when filtered. 


“Chap. XXIV sci Of Infusions. i 5) 


Digest for half an hour, in a covered vessel ; strain the liquor 
when cold, and then add of 
Double fenned sugar, two drachms ; 
Oil of spearmint, three drops, dissolved in 
Compound tincture of cardamoms, half an ounce: Mix. 


_ Tuis infusion is slightly stimulating and diaphoretic, and 
forms a very agreeable herb-tea, which may be used in any 
prantity 1 in dict, or as a vehicle for more active remedies. 


ere MIMOSE CATECHU: Ed. 
Infusion of Catechu. 
Take of 
Extract of catechu, in powder, two dr nee anda half; 
‘Cinnamon, bruised, half a drachm ; 
Boiling water, seven ounces ; 
‘Simple syrup, one ounce. 3 
Macer ate the extract and cinnamon in the water, in a cover= 
ed vessel, for two hours ; then strain it, and add the syrup. 


Inrusum cATEcHU. Lond. 
, Jufusion of Catechu. 
Take of 

Extract of catechu, two drachms and a haifis 

Cinnamon, bruised, half a dr achm ; 

Boiling water, half a pint. 

Rcerate for an hour, i in a loosely covered tessel, and strain, 

As this preparation. will not kee ee ‘above a day or two, it 
must always'be made extemporanéously. The long macera- 
tion, therefore, becomes very-often extremely inconvenient : 
but it may be pr epared in a few minutes, by boiling, without 
in the least impairing the virtue of the medicine. 

Medical use.  Bierace of catechu is almost pure tannin. 
This infusion is therefore a pow erfully astringent solution. 
The cinnamon and syrup render it sufficiently agreeable 5 
and it will be found serviceable in diarrhoeas proceeding from 
a laxity of the intestines. Its dose is a spoonful or two every 

wther hour, or t aiter every loose stool. . 


Rusuaiias QUASSI &..! orl 
Infusion of Quassia. 
Take of 
Quassia shavings, a scr ‘uple ; 
Boiling water, halt a pint. 
“Macerate for two hours, in a loosely covered vessel, and Pons 


ONE of = most intense and es est bitters. 
Ss 2 
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INFUSUM RHEI PALMATI. Lid, | 5 | 
) infusion of Rhubarb. | 
Take of —° : 
Rhubarb, bruised, half an ounce; © 
Boiling water, eight ounces’; . 
Spirit of cinnamon, one ounce. 3 
Macerate the rhubarb in a close vessel with the water for — 
twelve hours; then add the spirit, and strain the infusion. — 


InrusuM RHEI. Lond. 
~ Infusion of Rhubarb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, sliced, a drachm ; 
Boiling water, half a pint. 
Macerate for two hours, in a loosely covered vessel, and strain. 


Tis appears to be one of the best preparations of rhubarb, 
_ when designed as a purgative; water extracting its virtue 
more effectually, than either vinous or spiritous menstrua. 


INFUSUM ROSH GALLICH. Ed. — 
Infusion of Roses. . ; 
Take of J 
The petals of red roses, dried, two ounces; st ¥ 
Boiling water, five pounds; - 
Sulphuric acid, one drachm ; 
_ White sugar, two cunces. _ “i 
Macerate the petals with the boiling water in an eaubien ves- 
. sel, which is not glazed with lead, for four hours, then add 
the acid, strain the figen, and dissolve the sugar IN Hei) 


Ixvusunt Ros&. Lond. 
Infusion of Roses. 

‘Take of : 
Dried petals of red roses, half an ounce ; 
Boiling water, two pints and a half; : 
Diluted sulphuric acid, three fluidrachms ; Rit, 
Double refined sugar, an ounce and a half. 

First pour the water on the petals in a covered glass cae | 
then add the diluted sulphuric acid, and macerate for half 
an hour. Strain the liquor, and add the sugar. 


4 


"Fake of | 
The petals of red rose buds, dried’ and heeled, half an 


Ounce 5 





/ 

am XXIV. Of Infusions. | O45 
Diluted sulphuric acid, three drachms, by weight 5 
Boiling water, three pints; 
Double refined sugar, an ounce ‘and a’ half. 

First pour the water on the petals'in a glass vessel, then add 

the acid, and digest for half an hour; filter the liquor when 
cold, and add the: sugar. | | 


Tux differences in the directions for preparing this infusion 
are immaterial. In fact, the rose leaves have very little effect, 
except in giving the mixture an elegant red colour. Its sub- 
acid and astringent virtues depend entirely on the sulphuric 
acid. Altogether, however,’ it is an elegant medicine, and 
forms a very grateful addition to juleps in hemorrhagies, arid 
in all cases which require mild coolers and sub-astringents : 
it.is sometimes taken with boluses or electuaries of the bark, 
and likewise makes a good gargles ; 

. Inrusum sennz. Lond. 
; Infusion of Senna. 
_ Senna, an ounce anda half; _ 

Ginger, sliced, one drachm ; . 

Boiling water, one pint. 

Macerate them for an hour, in a a loosely covered, vessel, and. 

“strain... ; . 


Inrusum sENNE. Dub. 
fossa of Senna. 
"Take of | 

Senna, three dractaue) 3 
Lesser cardamom seeds, husked and bruised, half a drachm ; ; 
Boiling water, as much as will yield a filtered infusion of 
six OUNCES ; 
Digest for an hour, and filter, when cold. 


‘Tus is a well contrived purgative infusion, the aromatic 
correcting the drastic effects of the senna. But the quantity 
ordered to be prepared at one time, by the London college, 
is much too large; for an ounce or two is a sufficient dose. 
it is of advantage that it should be used fresh prepared, as it 
is oe to spoil very quickly. 


Inrusum TAMARINDI CUM SENNA. 2d, 
Infusion of. L'amarinds and Senna. 


Take af 


Preserved tamarinds, one ounce ; 
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Senna, one drachm ;. ) | ) 
Coriander seeds, bruised, half a dt cehidy ontiagh am 
Brown sugar, half an ounce ; : 
Boiling water, eight ounces. 7 7 

Macerate for four hours, with occasional agitation, ina diosa 
earthen vessel, not glazed with lead, and strain the infusion. 

It may also be made with double, triple, &e. the quantity of 
senna. 


- 


ary 


Inrusum SENNA CUM TAMARINDIS. Dub. 
Infusion vf Senna with Tamarinds, : 


Is made as the infusion of senna, -by adding before the water 7 
is poured om, an ounce of tamarinds ; ; then strain. 


Tus forms a mild and ‘useful purge, excellently suited for 
delicate stomachs, and inflammatory diseases. - The taste of 
the senna is well covered by the aromatic, sugar, and by the 
acidity of the tamarinds. 


IxFUSUM sIMAROUBE. Lond. 
Infusion of Simaroubaa 
‘Take of : 
Simarouba bark, bruised, half a drachm ; 
Boiling water, half a pint. 
Macerate for two hours in a loosely covered vessel, and strain; 


A bitter aromatic. 


Inrusum TaBaci. Lond, 
ul hel of Tobacco, 
Take of 
Tobacco leaves, a heer . 
Boiling water, a pint. 
Macerate for an hour in a loosely covered vessel, and strain, 


Tus is a narcotic diuretic, which was used with much sucs 
Cess in dropsies by Dr ult U 


INFUSUM VALERIANE. Dub. 
Intusion of Valerian. — 
Take of . batty he 
Valerian root, in coarse powder, two drachmis ; 
Boiling water, seven ounces, by Measure ; 
Digest for Halt an hour, and strain when cold. 


VALERIAN tea is a very excellent antispasmodic, and often 
proves serviceable in hysteric cases, where the stomtiich, wall 
not bear the pow der in substance. — ary 
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/. Cuar. XXV..DECOCTIONS. 


Decocrions differ from ations only 1 in Mes action of the 
menstruum being assisted by a boiling heat. At the. same 
time, however, that the increase of temperature facilitates and 
expedites the solution of some fixed principles, it gives others 
a tendency to decompesition, and dissipates all volatile mat- 


for the extraction of principles which are neither volatilized 
‘nor altered by a boiling heat. . 

To promote the action of the menstr uum, infusion is some~ 
times premised to decoction. 

In compound decoctions, it 1s sometimes convenient not to 
put in all the ingredients from the first, but im succession, ac- 
cording to their Sher dnees, and the difficulty with which their 
virtues are extracted; and if any aromatic, or other substan- 
ces, containing volatile principles, enter into the composition, 
the boiling decoction is to be simply poured upon them, and 
covered up until it cool. 

Decoctions should be made in vessels sufficiently large to 
prevent any risk of boiling over, .and should be continued 
svithout interruption, and gently. 


DECcOCTUM ALOES comMrosiTtuM. Lond. 
pam Decoction of Atocs. 
Take of 
- Extract of liquorice, half an ounce; 
Sub-carbonate of potass, two scruples 5 
Extract of spiked aloes, in powder, , 
Myrrh, in powder, 
Saffron, each one drachm ; 
Water, one pint. 
Boil down to twelve fluidounces, and strain, then add of 
Compound tincture of car damoms, four fluidounces. 


Tuis is intended as a simplification and improvement of the 
Baume de Vee de la Lievre. It is in fact a saponaceous solu- 
ion of aloes, the sub-carbonate of potass rendering its resin 
soluble in water; and in many cases of stomach complaints, 
the combination of an alkali with a bitter purgative may be 

dvantageous. In the dose of two or three tea-spoonfiuls it is 
slightly pureative. The original Baume de vie, which, hew- 
ever, Gantained no alkali, was much employed externally as a 


IT. ati meg 


ters. Decoction, therefore, can only be used with advantage 


etersive application to Zecent wounds, and to prevent supptl- 
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DECOCTUM ALTHEE OFFICINALIS. “Ed. 
Decoction of Marshmallous. 
Take if 
Dried marshmallow roots, Seetineal four ounces ; 
Raisins of the sun, stoned, two ounces ; 
Water, seven pounds. 
Boil down to five pounds; strain the decoction, and after the 
faeces have subsided, pour off the liquor. 


MarsuHMALLow roots contain nothing soluble in water, ex- 
cept mucilage, which is very abundant in them. This de- 
coction is therefore to be considered merely as an emollient, . 
rendered more pleasant by the acidulous sweetness of the rai-_ 
sins. 


Decocrum ANTHEMIDIS NOBILIS; vulgo, Decocrum c#HA- 


MAEMELI sive COMMUNE. Jd. 
Common Decoctiwn, or Decoctron of Chamomile. 
Take of 
~ Chamomile flowers, dvied, one ounce; 
Caraway seeds, bruised, half an ounce ; 
Water, five pounds. 
Boil for a quarter of an hour, and strain. 


DEcocTUM CHAMEMELI COMPosITUM. Dub. 
Compound Decoction of Chamomile. 
Take of 


Chamomile flowers, dried, half an ounce ; 

Sweet fennel seeds, two drachmis; 3 hte 

Water, one pint. | | it 
Boil a litle, and strain. | — 


eer MALVE COMPOSITUM. Lond. 
Compound Decoction of Mallow. 
Take of — ee 
The leaves of mallow, Beedh one ounce ; | 
Chamomile flowers, dried, half an ounce; 
Water, one pint. Sa 
Boil for fifteen minutes, and strain. - fae 


ha 


Turse decoctions are merely solutions of bitter extractive, 
combined, in the third with mucilage, and in the others with 
aromatics. In making them, the aromatic substances should 
not be added until the decoction is nearly completed ; for, 
otherwise, their flavour would be entirely dissipated. > 
. It must, however, be acknowledged, that these impregtia- 


\ 
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tions are for the most part unnecessary for the purpose of glys- 
ters; and, in general, the bulk and warmth of these produce 
a discharge before these medicines can have any effect. 

_As fomentations, their virtues also depend, in a great mea- 
4ure, on the warm water, of which they principally ‘consist ; 
and when the herbs themselves are applied, they act only. as 
retaining heat and moisture for a longer time; and are a less 


wrung out of hot water. ° 


DeEcocTUM CINCHONE OFFICINALIS. |. Ed. 
Decoction of Cinchona Bark. 
Take of | 
Cinchona bark, in powder, one ounce ; 
Water, one pound and a half. 
Boil for ten minutes in a covered vessel, and strain the liquor 
while hot. 


Dercoctum cincHonz. Lond. 
Decoction of Cinchona. 
Take of 
Lance-leaved Cinchona bark, bruised, one ounce ; 
Water, one pint. 
Boil for ten minutes in’a covered vessel, and strain the ty 
while Note. = 


DECOCTUM CORTICIS CINCHONE. Dub. 
ecoction by Cinchona Barks? 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, in coarse ¢ powder, one ounce ; 
Water, one pint. 
Boil for ten minutes in a vessel almost covered, and strain the 
liquor, while hot, through linen. 


CincHoona bark readily yields its active principles to the 
action of boiling water, and in greater quantity than cold wa- 
ter is capable ar retaining dissolved; therefore, when a satu- 


a deposition of a yellowish or reddish powder, while the super- 
natant liquor is reduced to the strength of a saturated cold in- 
fusion. Decoction therefore presents us with an easy means 
of obtaining 

bark, and with pne of greater strength, than a cold, or even 
a warm infusion, provided itebe drunk while tepid, and before 
it forms any deposition, or if the precipitate be diffused by 
agitation, after, it is formed. As the precipitate contains no 
woody fibre, or other Inert matter, it is extremely probable 


< “ 
Wea Okt 


convenient, and not more useful fomentation; than cloths 


rated decoction. cools, it ‘becomes turbid, and there is always . 


g immediately an ‘active preparation of cinchona, 





ae 
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that, ia very small doses, it would rates if dried, a very 


power ful preparation of cinchona bark, 9 


Formerly it was supposed that the strénpth of a i dedoction 
ak cinchona bark, and similar substances, was increased by 
continuing the boiling for.a great length of time ; but this is 
now known to bea ittistake: because water, at different tem- 


peratures, is capable of dissolving only a determinate propor- 


5 


‘tion of its active principles; and therefore, as soon as it is 


saturated; any farther decoction is unnecessary. But, more 
over, these principles, when. dissolyed in water, are liable to 
be decomposed, and become inert, by the absorption of at- 
mospheric oxygen’; and this decomposition is increased, b 
increase of temperature; and as boiling constantly preset 
new surfaces to the action of the air, it is evidently hurtful 
when protracted longer than what is just necessary to saturate 
the water. Yen minutes is low supposed by the colleges to be 
sufficient for that purpose. 


| DEcOCTUM DAPHNES MEZEREIL. Sd, 
Decoction of Mezerevn. 
"Take of 
The bark of mezefcon aiiee home dr achms eke 
__ Laquorice root, bruised, half an OUNCE ; rt 
“Water, three pounds. 
Boil, with a gentle heat, down to two pounds, and strain the 
decdetion, © 


From four to eight ounces Ht this decoction may be given 
four times a-day, in some obstinate venereal and rlienmatié 
affections. It operates chiefly by perspiration. 


DecocrumM DIGITALIS. Tah 


Decoction of Forglove. 
Take wof 
Foxglove leaves, dried, one drachm 3 ; 
Water, as much. as will furnish a strained decection of 
eight ounces, by measure. 
Place the vessel p> a slow fire, and; as soon as the lignoal 
boils, remove It ; then digest for a quarter of an hour, and 
strain. 


‘Tus decoction, according to the proportions employed, is. 
twenty times weaker than that so much praised by Dr Dar- 


win; but with a medicine of so ereat activity, it is an advan- 
tage to be able to ‘reeulate the doses easily 5 and it is probable 
chat the str ength | of rdecot tions is not increased in proportion 


as the quantity of the maces uum is diminished, 
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“socom > uDecoctuM Grorrrem INERMIS. Ld. 
i Decoction of ge Bark. 

Take of 

Bark of the cabbage oe-tree, pavwdered; one ounce 3 

~ Water, two pounds. ass 
BBoil, with a gentle fire, down to one vials stil strain the 
~ decoction. | 


wT Wis is a powerful anthelmintic. It may be given, in ddses 
pf one table-spoonful to children, and four to adults. If dis- 
agreeable syimptoms should arise. from an over-dose, or from 
drinking cold water during its action, we must immediately 
purge with castor oil, and dilute with acidulated fluids. 


eoctum GUAIACI CoMPosITUM ; vulgo DEcocTUM LIGNO# 
RUM. Ed. 


Eapound Decoction of Guaiacum, commonly called Decoction of the 
Woods. 

Take of ! 

| Guaiacum raspings, three ounces ; 

Raisins, two ounces; 

Sassafras root, sliced; 

Liquorice root, bruised, each one'ounce ; 

“Water, ten ‘pounds. 

Boil the guaiacum and raisins with the water, over a gentle 
fire, down to five pounds, adding, towards the end, the 
sassafras and liquorice, and strain ae decoction, without 
expression. | 


_ Tus decoction is of use in. some rheumatic and cutaneous 
alfections. It may be taken by itself, to the quantity of a 
uarter of a pint, twice or thrice a-day, or used as an assis- 
‘ant ina course of mercurial or antimonial alteratives; the 
patient, in either case, keeping warm, in order to promote the 
a stion of the medicine. 


Decoctum putcaMare&. Lond. 
Decoction of Bittersweet. 
ake of 
Twigs of bittersweet, sliced, one ounce ; 
Water, one pint and a half. 
Boil to a pint, and strain. 


| For the virtues of this decoction, I must praetor to what is 
said i in the Materia Medica. 
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DecocrumM HorpEr pisticut. Ed.  Decocrum Horpet. 
Dub. 


Decoction 2 Bar ad Se water. ae EE! 
Take of - 21 AT 

Pearl barley, two ounces ; 

Water, five pounds. | 
First wash off the mealy matter hich ‘pares to de vabide 
_ with some cold water; then extract the colouring matter, 
by, boiling it a little with about half a pint of water, 

Throw this decoction away,and put the barley thus puri- 

fied into five pints of boiling water, which is to be boll 

down to one half, and strain the decoction. 








Decoctum HoRDEI. Lond. 


Decoction of Barley. 
eke of ’ ‘ 
Pear] barley, two ounces ; 
Water, four pints and a half. 
First wash off all foreign matters from the barley with cold 
water ; then add hale a pint of the water, and boil a little. 
Throw this water away, and pour on the remaining water 
boiling hot ; boil down. to.two pitts, and 5 


_ Decocrum HorpEI composituM. Dub. 
feebouie Decoction Ks ela ae 

Take of | | bf 
The decoction a pave fie pints ; . 

_Raisins, stoned, two ounces 3 - 

Figs, aru two ounces ;_ 

_. Liquorice root, sliced and’ bruised, half an ounce; - 
During the boiling, ‘add first the raisins, and then the figs, 

raids: lastly, the liquorice, a short time before it is finished, 

‘when the strained decoction ought to méasure two pints. 


| “Lond. 
‘Take of 
- Decoction of barley, two pints ; 
Figs, sliced, two ounces ; 
Liquorice root, sliced and bruised, half an ounce ; 
Raisins, stoned, two-ounces ; 
_ Water, one @int. 
Boil down to two pints, and strain. 


THESE” liquars are to be used fr ely, : as diluting drinks, - in 
fevers and other acute disorders; hence it is of consequence 
that they should be prepar ed so as to be as elegant and agree- 


4 
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able as. possible : for this reakon they are inserted in: the Phar- 

macopeeia, and the several circumstances which contribute to 

their elegance set down ;. for’ if: any one of. them be omitted, 

the beverage will be less grateful. As, however, they are 

much oftener prepared by nurses and servants than by: the 

Bapothecary, these receipts might, with great advantage; be 

substituted for the ridiculous, and often dangerotis,’ specifics 

with which domestic cookery-books abound. “However trivial 

Bmedicines of this.class may appear,to be, they are of greater 

Bimportance inthe cure of acute diseases, hen many.’ more eli- 

ii Preparations. ‘a hoes es | ee | 
dora bie 40 SOs (25 

| Decocrum LICHENIS. ISLANDICI. MED eo 

Decoction of Iceland Moss. 

Take of a 

Iceland moss, half.one ounce 3) °: 

Boiling water, a pint. aa 

Digest for two hours in a close vessel ; then boil for a: ‘quar ter 

of an hour, and strain the liquor while hot. : 


Dxcocrom LICHENIS. Lond. 


5 . Decoction o af Leeland —_ rf 
, ake af } 
Iceland moss, one ie secs ‘ 

_ Water, an ounce and a half. 

Boil to a pint, and strain. 


I wave already given my opinion of the nature and effects 
of this mucilage. “As in the present preparation the bitter 
principle is not removed, it may have some action as a tonic ; 
but it renders it at the same time too nauseous to be used in 
sufficient quantity to have much effect as an article of diet. 


DecocTuM PpaPavERis. Lond. 
i Decoction of Poppies. 
‘Take of 

White poppy heads, sliced, four ounces ; 
§ Water, four pints. 

Boil for a quarter of an hour and strain. 


Tuis is in very common use, as an anodyne fomentation: 


DeEcocruM POLYGALE SENEGE. Fd. 
Decoction of Sencha. 


- Seneka root, one ounce ; Ait 
Water, two pounds. : 
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Boil down: to sixteen ounces, and:strain the ee f 
at mae bei pa 
| Decocrum SENEGE.; ‘pLohdse x et 
i Decoctidm a Snake: Roots iw goeievod dit 








Tale of f . cai vd botsqosg, tseetto doug 
Snake root, one ounce; got gst ccis.ediogs 
Water, two pints. | » x woluoiits olf sot botrsitecge 

Boil to one pint, and strain. y ateortob- doide ie 


Tur virtues of this decoction willbe easily ‘dhidbpetaud from 
those of the root from which it is prepared.’ The dose in hy- 
dropic cases, and rheumatic or arthritic complaints, is two 
ounces, three or four times a-day, according to its effect. It 
is also recommended, in affections of the lungs, attended with 


debility, and inordinate secretion. 


| Decocrum guercus. Lond. 
Decoction of Oak Barks : .yotew eciliod 
"Take of 2 se Ht 4} 100 deouitl 
Oak bark, one ounce; ©») os) © di es: 
Water, two pints. 
Boil to one pint, and strain. 


Turis is a very powerful astringent, and may be used on al 
occasions where astringents are indicated. It is particularly 
serviceable as a gar gle i in’sore throats and hoarseness, attend- 
ed with relaxation of the parts. 


DEcocTUM SMILACIS SARSAPARILLE. Ed. . 
Decoction of Sarsaparilla. Re 
"Take of ve ) 
The root of sarsaparilla, sliced, six ounces; — ~ i 
— Water, eight pounds. ec 
Digest for dae hours, with a heat of about 195¢ ; st then take 
out the root, and bruise it ; when bruised; put it back inte 
the same liquor, boil down to four pints, then press out, anc 
strain the decoction. | 
Decocrum sansapariita. Dub. | 
Decoction g es! lla. 
‘Take of 
Sarsaparilla root, sliced, an ounce and a half 
Boiling water, two pints. 3 
Digest in a moderate heat, for two hours, then take out th 
sarsaparilla and bruise it; when brilited, put it back inte 
the liquor, and repeat the digestion for two hours ; then ex: 
press the liquor, after it has been reduced to one half 
through linen, and str ain Me! # . 


‘ 
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i Lond. aperles *itGL yO) 
“Take of wdinowl 
, Sarsaparilla sliced, four ounces ; 
Boiling water, be pints. rey 
Macerate for four hours in a loosely cover me vewsels, at “the side 
of the fire; then take out the sarsaparilla root, and bruise 
it. When bruised, put it again into the liquor; macerate 
for two hours more, then boil down ¢o two pints, and strain. 


t 


‘Tus is at best a very doubtful remedy. Its diaphoretic: ‘ef 
fects are probably owing to its being drunk warm. It is to- 
tally incapable of curing syphilis ; but. by some 2 it is thought 
useful in the sequelie of that disease. | 
Drcocrum SARSAPARILLE COMPOSITUM. Dub. 

Conpeune Decoction of Sarsaparitla. 3 
| Take of 
.. The sarsaparilla, sliced anil bruised, an ounce ey, a halt; 
Shavings of Guaiacum wood, 
Bark of the root of Ae : 
Liquorice root, bruised, of each two drachms ; 
‘Bark of mezereon root, one drachm ; 
Boiling water three pints. 
Macerate in the water, with a gentle heat, for six hours, the 
_ sarsaparilla, guaiac, and sassafxas ; en boil it down to one 
‘half, adding, towards the end of the boiling, the liquorice 
and mezereon, and strain the liquor. 


Lond. 
Take of : 
Decoction of sarsaparilla, boiling hot, four pints ; po 8 
Sassatras root, sliced, | 
Guaiac raspings, 
Liquorice root, bruised, of each an ounce ; 
The bark of mezereon root, three drachms. 
Boil for a quarter of an hour, and strain. 


THis compound decoction is said to be an impr oved, mode 
of preparing the once highly celebrated Lisbon diet-drink, 
which, after its first introduction into Britain, was so long 
kept a secret. 

It operates as a diaphoretic, and may be given with advan- 
tage in rheumatic cases, and in some of the sequel of syphi- 
fis. ‘Three or four ounces may be taken four times a-day. 

; Decocrum urmi. Lond. Dub. 

1 Decuetion of Elm. 

Take of | 

_ The fresh inner bark of elm, bruised, four ounces ; 


£ 
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Water, four pints. . : 
Boil to two pints, and strain. 


Unoer this form the elm bark has been highly celebrated 
for the cure of certain cutaneous eruptions; but undeservedly, 
according to the experience of the most judicious practitioners. :| 


DecocruM veratri. Lond. 
er eciean of White Hellebore. 
oe Take of 
i The root of white hellebore, in powder, one ounce; 
Water, two Pints 5 
Rectified spirit of wine, two Ry eee 
Boil the water with the root to one pint, and strain; after 
the liquor is cold, add to it the spirit. 


Turs decoction. is only used externally as a wash, in tinea. 
‘capitis, lepra, psora, &c. When the skin is very tender and 
aritable, it should be diluted with an equal quanipity of water. 





Cuar. XX VI.—MUCILAGES. 


Mucivaco amyut. Ld. Dyb. 
Mucilage of Starch. 

“Take of é . 
Starch, half an ounce ; 3 
Water, one pint. 

Triturate the starch, gradually adding the -water ; then boil 
them a little. 

Lond. 

Take of é as 
Starch, three drachms ; ahi x Arig 
Water, one pint. 

‘Triturate the starch with the water, gradually sacs and bom : 
till it become a mucilage. 


a 


TuE mucilage thus formed is very useful in those cases 

- where a glutinous substance is required ; it is often successful- 

ly employed as a olyster,fin diarrhoeas depending on. opines 
im the intestines. 


MuclLaGo ASTRAGALI TRAGACANTHE.. Lad. 
Mucilage of Gum T'ragacanth, 
Take of : c 
Gum tragacanth, in powder, one ounce; 
Boiling water, eight ounces. 
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_Macerate for twenty-four hours ; then triturate carisfully that 
the gum may be dissolved ;.and press the mucilage through 
linen cloth. | ; 

bie ‘Mucitaco GUMMI TRAGACANTHE. pat 
Mucilage of, hragaca hs 
Take ae 


Gum tragacanth, in powder, two drachms ; 
__Water, eight ounces, by measure. | 
Macerate in a close vessel, till the gum he dissolved. then 

strain the-mucilage through linen. 





| GoM TRaGacanTH is difficultly soluble in water. When 
macerated in it, it swells, but does not dissolve. ‘To effect the 
solution, it must be beaten into a paste with some’ of the wa- 
ter; and the rest of the water must be added gradually, and 
incorporated with the paste, by beating them together. Gum 
tragacanth is a very tenacious substance, and requires a very 
Jarge proportion of water to form a fluid mucilage. ‘That of 
the Edinburgh college, which is made with eight parts of wa- 
ter to one of the gum, is a paste rather than ggnuctiage, The 
Dublin is made with thirty-two. 


Muciiaco mimos@ winotica. Ed. 
: Mucilage of Gum Arabic. 
Take of 
Gum Arabic, in powder, one part ; 
Boiling water, two parts. 
Digest with frequent agitation, until the gum be dissolved : 
then press the mucilage through linen. 


MucilaGo ACACIz. Lond. 
Mucilage of ACdCide ¢ 
Take of . 
Gum. Arabic, in powder, four ounces 3 
_ Boiling water, half a pint. 
Triturate the gum with the water, gradually added ie it be 
Gissolyed, 


Micehes GUMMI ARABICI. Dub. 


: Muciloge of Gum Arabic. 

Bake Of | 

_ Gum Arabic, in coarse powder, four o ounces 3 
Boiling water, eight ounces by measure. 

Digest, with frequent agitation, till the gum be dissolved, then 
strain the mucilage through linen. 


Ir is very necessary to pass the mucilage through linen, in 
nes, le S 
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"Bae of 


with the other principles of the seeds soluble in water. It is, | 
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order to free it from pieces of wood and other impurities, 
which always adhere to the gum: the linen iy be placed in 
a funnel. 

Mucilage of gum et is Very useful in many, operations 
imspharmacy ; it is also mueh used for properties peculiar to J 
substances of its own class; and of all the gums, it seems to 
be the purest. ; 


Decocrum cyponim. Lond. 
Decoction of Quince-seed, 


— Quince-seeds,. two dr achmns ; ; 
Water, one pint. 
Boil, with a slow fire, for ten minutes, and strain. 


Tis mucilage, though sufficiently agreeable, is perfectly - 
superfiuous, especially as it is apt to spoil, trom being mixed | 


besides, never so transparent as mucilage carefully prepared J 
from gum Arabic, is not cheaper, and is unfit for sens pur- 
poses, being coagulated by acids. 





Cuar. XXVIL—SYRUBPS. 


Syrupi. Dub. 
— Syrups. 
Iy making syrups, where neither the weight se the sugar, nor ° 
the manner in which it should be dissolved, are directed, 
_ the following rule is to be followed : 


Take of ; 

Double refined sugar, in fine powder, twenty-nine OUNCES 5 
The liquor prescribed, one pint. _ 

Gradually add the sugar, and digest, with frequent agitation, | 
in a close vessel, snd J in a moderate heat, until it be dis- 
solved ; then set it aside for twenty-four hours; take off 
the scum, and pour off the syrup — the finces, if there 
be any. | 


Lond. , | 
Syrups are to be kept in a pact whose temperature never ex-_ 
- ceeds 60° Kahr, 
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- Syrups are solutions of sugar in any watery fluid, whether — 
‘simple or medicated. Simple syrup is nutritious and demul- 
cent. When made of fine sugar, it is transparent and co- 
Jourless. If necessary, it is easily clarified, by beating to a 
froth the white of an egg, with three or four ounces of wa- 
ter, mixing it with the syrup, and boiling the mixture tor/a few 
seconds, until the albumen coagulates, “and enveloping all he- 
terogenous matters, forms a scum, which’ may be easily taken 
off, or separated by filtration. When, instead of simple wa- 
ter, any other fluid is used for dissolving the sugar, the syrup 
‘is then medicated. Medicated syrups are prepared, either 
with expressed Juices, infusions, decoctions, or saline fluids. 
The object of forming these into syrups, is either to render 
them agreeable to the palate, or to preserve them from fer- 
mentation. In the latter case, the quantity of sugar added 
becomes a matter of great importance ; for, if too much be 
employed, the sugar will separate by crystallization ; and, if 
too little, instead of preventing fermentation, it will accelerate 
it. About two parts of sugar to one of fluid are the propor- 
tions directed by the British colleges with this view. But, as 
|in some instances, a larger quantity of fluid is added, and af- 
terwards reduced to the proper quantity by decoction, it will 
J not be superfluous to point out some circumstances, which 
show the evaporation to be carried far enough, ‘These are 
the tendency to form a pellicle on its surface, when a drop of 
jit is allowed to cool; the receding of the last portion of each 
idrop, when poured out drop by drop, after it is cold; and, 

‘what is most to be relied on, its specific gravity when boiling 
thot, being about 1.3, or 1.385, when cold. The syrup which 
remains, “after all the crystallizable sugar has been separated 
from it, has been much, and probably justly, recommended 
by some for the preparation of medicated syrups and electu- 
aries, although its pharmacentical superiority is actually ow- 
ing oe its impurity. | 


SYRUPUS SIMPLEX sive coMMUNIS. Ed. 
Simple or Common Syrup. 
Take of | 


Double refined sugar, in powder, fifteen ve ts 5 


Water, eight parts. : 
Let the sugar be dissolved by a gentle heat in the water, and. 


boiled a little, sa as to form a ‘syrup. 


Trt'!2 
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Pia B 3 Pi 4 Syrupus. Lond. — ve evory 
ne Syrup. ibys 
Take of - | fod oOo 
Refined sugar, two pounds and a balls oped VL” leit 


Water, one pint. _ A: 
Dissolve the sugar in the water, in a teased: ; let, it brea . 
for twenty-four hours, then skim. it, and decant off the - 
pure syrup from the feces, if there. be any. 


 SmMrre syrup should have neither flavour nor’ colour,’ and 
‘is more convenient in eXPeHIBOPanC Ons ‘Prexeriptions: than ‘su- 
gar undissolved. 


SYRUPUs ALTHE® OFFICINALIS. Ed. 
ae Syrup of Marshmaltow. 
Take of 
Fresh marshmallow roots, sliced, one pound ; 
Water, ten pounds ; 
Refined sugar, four pounds. 

Boil down the water with the roots to one half, itt strain the 
liquor, with strong expression. Set aside the strained de- 
coction till the fetes have subsided ; add the sugar to the 

_ depurated decoction, and boil, so as to make a syrup. 


SYRUPUS ALTHAM. Lond: 
Syrup of Marshmallow. 

‘Take of 
Fresh root of marshmallow, bruised, half a pound ; 
Refined sugar, two pounds ; 

Water four pints. 

Boil the water with the marshmallow root to one half, aiid 
press out the liquor when cold. Set it by twenty-four 
hours; and after the faeces have subsided, pour off the de- 
coction. Add the sugar, and boil it to a proper consis- 
tence. 


Tus is merely a mucilaginous syrup, and is chiefly cise in| 
nephritic cases, for sweetening emollient decoctions, and the 
like. 


SYRUPUS DIANTHI CARYOPHYLLI. Ed. 
Syrup of Clove July-flower. 





Take of 
Clove July-flowers, fresh gathered, and freed from thé 
heels, one pound ; 
Boiling water, four pounds ; 
Refined sugar, seven pounds. 





















aes 
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‘Macerate the petals in the water for twelve hous; and dis- 
solve in the filtered infusion the sugar in powder, by a 
gentle heat, so as to a form syrup. 

SYRUPUs CARYOPHYLLI RUBRI. Dub. 

Syrup of Clove Julyflower. ey: 
| Take BR OS #6 
} The petals of Frosh date July-flowers, without the peels, t two 
pounds ; 

} ©Boiling water, six pints. 
| Macerate e for twelve hours in a glass vessel ; and i in the strain- 
_ ed liquor dissolve refined sugar, so as to ‘forma syrup. 


As the beauty of the colour is principally attended to in this 
syrup, no force should be used in lena the infusion 
from the flowers. : 
Some have substituted to it one easily prepared at seasons 
when the flowers are not to be procured : an ounce of spice- 
cloves is infused for some days in twelve ounces of white 
Bwine, the liquor strained, and with the addition of twenty 
ownces of sugar, boiled to the proper consistence of a syrup, 
to which a little cochineal gives a colour exactly similar to 
that prepared from the clove July-flower ; and its flavour is 
fof the same kind, though not.so pleasant. The counterfeit 
may be readily detected, by adding to a little of the syrup 
some alkaline salt or ley ; which will change the genuine sy- 
Brup to a green colour; but, in the Coon en 4 will make 
no such alteration, only varying the shade of the red. 
Syrupys croci. Lond, 
| Syrup of Saffron. 

'Take of 
B Saffron, one ounce; 
Boiling water, one pint ; 
| Refined sugar, two pounds and a half. 

Bir chute fie Camron the water for twelve hours, in a 

§ loosely covered vessel ; and dissolve the sugar in the strane 


Bed liquor. © 


SAFFRON is very well fitted for making a tay, as in this 
form a sufficient dose of it is es in a reasonable bulk. 
his syrup is a pleasant cordial, and ‘¢ gives a fine colour te 
juleps. 
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Syrupus ronoinena BALSAMI; vulgo Syaveus BALSAMICUS. | 
4 i é Ed. \ , 
& ps wy Balsam of Tolu, formerly Balsamic Syri up. 
Take of 
- Common syrup, two pounds | : 
Tincture of balsam of Tolu, one ounce. 
With the syrup just prepared, and when it has almost grown § 
cold, after having been removed from the fire, gradually | 
mix the tincture with constant agitation. 


o 


SyRUPUs TOLUTANUs. Lond. 
Syrup of Tolu. : 

Take of 

The balsam of Tolu, one ounce : 

Boiling water, one pint ; 

Refined sugar, two pounds. | 

Boil the Laan an cis ek half an ee in a covered: 
vessel, stirring it occasionally; strain the liquor when cold, 
and add the sugar as in making Syrup. 7 ( 


Tue intention of the contrivers of the two foregoing pro-_ 
cesses seems to have been somewhat different. In the latter, 
-which is certainly the most elegant, the benzoic acid of the 
balsam alone is contained; the other syrup contains the — 
whole substance of the balsam in larger quantity. They are 
both moderately impr egnated with the agr greeable flavour of | 
the balsam. ms 


SYRUPUS VIOLE ODORATE. Ea 
Syrup of Violets. 
Take of 
Fresh violets, one pound ; ae 
Boiling water, four pounds; _ | “W 
Refined sugar, seven pounds and a half. 
Macerate the “violets i in the water, for. twenty-four hours, in a 
covered glass or olazed ear ert vessel; then strain without 
expr ession, and to the str ained infusion add the sugar, 
powdered, so as to form a syrup. ! =) 


Syrupus vioLe. Dub. 
: . Surup of Violets. 
Take of 
The fresh petals of the violet, two pounds ; 
Boiling water, five pints. 
Macerate for twenty-four —— ; afterwards strain the liquor, ¥ 






\ ; oy 
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i _ without expression, through thin linen... inci double refin- 
tl ved sugar, that it may be, made a syrup. 


. Tuis syrup has: a very agreeable flavour; and, in the 
uantity of a spoonful or two, proves to. children gently laxa- 
tive. It is apt to lose,, in keeping, the elegant blue colour, 
for which it is chiefly valued; and hence, some have been in- 
duced to counterfeit it, with materials whose colour is more 
permanent, and whinkt are more easily obtained. If the sy- 
rup be genuine, acids will change it red, and alkalies green ; 
but if counterfeit, these changes “will not happen. From this 
‘mutability of colour, the syrup of violet forms an excellent 
test of the presence of acids and alkalies ; and it is also obvi- 
ous, that a prescriber would be deceived, if he should expect, 
by means of it, to give a bine tinge to meted fed or alkalized 
Syieps 0 or mixtures. | 


Syrupus ros# Gaticam. Ed. 
Syrup of Red Roses. 
Take of | 
The dried petals of red roses, seven ounces ; 
Refined sugar, six pounds ; 
Boiling water, five pounds. 
Macerate the roses in the water, for twelve hours; then boil 
a little, and strain the liquor; add to it thesugar, and Boil 
again for a little, so as to form a syrup. 








_ Tus syrup is supposed to be mildly astr ingent, but i Is § prin- 
ppally valued on accouut van its red colour. 


SyRuPvUus ros® CENTIFOLIA.. shed 


Syrup of Hf undred-leaved Roses. 


Take of —~ 
The fresh petals of the hundred-leaved a one pound ; 
Boiling water, four pounds ; 
Refined sugar, three pounds. 
Macerate the petals in the water for twelve hours ; ‘then to the 
strained infusion add the sagar, and boil them into a syrup. 
: ee Syrurus rosm. Lond. 
Syrup of Roses. 
Take of 
The dried petals of the hundred-leaved rose, seven ounces ; 
Refined sugar, six pounds ; 
Boiling water, four pints. 
Macerate the roses in the water for twelve hours, and strain; 
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vaporse the strained liquor, in a water-bath, to two’ pints 
and a half, and add the sugar, as directed for making: Syrup. 


Tuts syrup is ati agreeable and mild purgative for children, 
in the dose of half a spoonful, or a spoonful. It, likewise 
proves gently laxative to adults; and with this ngewe may 
be of service in costive habits. | 


; Sin ai tiase SENNE. Dub. 


en Syrup of Senna. 
Take of 
Manna, 
_ Refined s sugar, each one pound ; 
senna, half an ounce ; | 
* Boiling water, a pint. | 
Macerate the senna in the water, in a covered vessel, for pwelel 
hours ; then, with the sicaitved liquor mix the manna and the 
sugar, so that they may be dissolved. 


paet 
Take of - ! 
Senna leaves, one ounce ; 
Fennel seeds, br uised, one dr achm ; ; 
Manna, : 
Refined sugar, | bad a pound; 
Boiling water, a pint. , 
Macerate the senna and fennel in the water a twelve ct 
Strain the liquor, and mix with it the manna and sugar. 


Tuis syrup is a mild purgative, and well adapted to children 
_ and persons of'a delicate constitution, 


SYRUFUS RHAMNI CATHARTICI. id. 
rs Syrup of Buckthorn, 
‘Take of 
The juice of ripe buckthorn berries, depurated, two parts 5 
Refined sugar, one part. 
Boil them, so as, to fornia syr up- 


a 


_ Syrupus rHamMni. Lond. ¥ 
Syrup of Ruchita Te : 






Take of 7 
The fresh juice of puckiliéim eres, 
Ginger, sliced, 
Pimento, pow der ed, each half an ounce ; 
. Refined sugar, three pounds and a half. 


four pints se 
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\ Set aside the juice for three days that the feeces may sibside, 
_ and then strain it. To one pint of the deftecated juice, add 
the ginger and pimento ; then macerate for four hours, and 
filter. Boil away the rest of the juice to one pint and 2 
half; mix the liquors; and add. the sugar as cinggteg for 
making Syrup. 
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Boru these preparations, in doses of thitde or four: spoon- 
fuls, operate as brisk cathartics.. The principal inconvenien- 
cies attending them are, their being very unpleasant, and their 
occasioning a thirst and dryness of the mouth and fauces, and 
sometimes violent gripes ; these effects may be prevented) by 
drinking liberally of incl ae bai or other warm wee during 
the oper ation. | tig mois rine 
ees 


_ Syrupus CITRL AURANTII. Ed. 
: | Syrup rs Orange-pecl. 

Take of A, 

The fresh outer rindi Savile. oranges, Six ounces ; a 

Boiling water, three pounds ; 

Refined sugar, four pounds. 


the filtered liquor the sugar, in powder, and, with a gentle 
_- heat, form a syrup. 


SyRupus aurantn. Dub. 
Take of tks hs 
Fresh outer rind: of Seville oranges, cight ounces ; 

Boiling water, six pints. AS 
Macerate for twe Bsc hours, in a close vessel; and, in the str aln- 


ed liquor, dissolve refined. sugar, to meee a RKAP: 
4 


Syrup of oon sli # 


Lond. 
ake of 
Fresh orange rind, two ounces ; 
Boiling water, one pint 5 
Refined sugar, three pounds. 
Macerate the rind in the water in a loosely coveyed vessel, for 
twelve hours; then’ ‘pour off the liquor, and add the sugar. 


In making this syrup, it is particularly necessary that the 
ugar be previously powdered, and dissolved in the infusion, 
ith as gentle a heat as possible, to prevent the exhalation of 
he volatile parts of the peel. With these cautions, the syrup 
roves a very elegant and agreeable one, possessing a great 
hare of the fine flavour of the orange-pecl. : 


Macerate ihe rind in the water for twelve es ‘then ald ral 
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Syrurus CITRY MEDICI; olim Syrurus LIMONUM. Ed 


Syrup of Lemons. 
T hee of 
Juice of lemons, filtered after the fseces have subsided, three 
parts 3 
_ Double refined sugar, five parts. | 
Dissolve the sugar in 1 the j jitices so as to make a syrup. 


SyRUPUS LIMOoNIs. Dub. : 
Syrup of Lemons. 


Take of 
Strained lemon juice, one pint ; 
Refined sugar, two pounds. 


Dissolve the sugar in the lemom juice as directed for ene. 


Lond. 

Take of | 
Lemon juice, two pints. 

As soon as the faeces have subsided, hie it into 2 matrass, im- 
mersed in boiling water, for a quarter of an hour; when 
cold, strain it, nd make it into a syrup. 


Syrurvus Mori. Lond. x 4 
Take of 
Mulberry juice stained, one pint ; 
Refined sugar, two pounds. 
Dissolve the sugar in the mulberry juice, as directed for syrup. 


THese are very pleasant cooling syrups ; and with this in~ 
iention, they are occasionally used in draughts and juleps, for 
quenching thirst, abating heat, &c. in bilious or inflammatory 
distempers. “They are sometimes, likewise, employed in gar- | 
garisins for inflammations of the moutlr and tonsils. 

S 
i SYRUPUS ACIDI ACETOsI. £d. « 
Syrup of Acctous ice 
Take of 
Acetous acid, two pounds and a half; 
Refined sugar, three pounds and a half; 
Boil them, so as to form a syrup. 


Tus is to be considered as simple syrup merely acidulated, 
and is by no means unpleasant. It is employed in mucilagi- 
nous mixtures, and the like: and, on account of its cheapness, 
it is often preferred to syrup of lemons. 
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Syrupus atu. Dub. . 
od < aiot! _ Syrup of Garlice. 
Wee ete soni 3st} 4 by 
_ Garlic, sliced, one pound; © 
-, Boiling water, two pints. _ yt Te | 7 
Macerate the garlic in the water, in'a covered vessel, for twelve 
hours ; then add the sugar to the strained liquor, and form 
a syrup. Dik! 
Tuis is a very disagreeable syrup; but when we wish to 
xtract the virtues of garlic by a watery menstruum, it is the 


est Means we can employ. 


SYRUPUS SCILLE MARITIME. id. 
Syrup of Squills. 


Take of 
Vinegar of squills, twe pounds ; ' 

» Refined sugar, in powder, three pounds and a half. . 
Dissolve thé sugar with a gentle heat, so as to form a syrup. 
_Tuis syrup is used chiefly in doses of a ‘spoonful or two, . 
or promoting expectoration, which it does very powerfully. 
t is also given as an emetic to children. ; 


SyRUPUS COLCHICI AUTUMNALIS. d. 

Syrup of Colchicum. 
ake of | : 
_ Colchicum root, fresh, cut mto thin slices, one ounces 
Vinegar, sixteen ounces ; : 
Refined sugar, twenty-six ounces. 7 
acerate the root in the vinegar two days, occasionally sha- 
king the vessel; then strain the infusion with gentle ex- 
pression. To the strained infusion add the sugar, and boil 
* x little, so as to form a syrup. 
Tirs-syrup seems to be the best preparation of the colchi- 
um. We must-take care to gather this root in the proper 
eason : and, from’errors in this particular, we are to ascribe 
he uncertainty in the effects of this medicine as found in the 
hops.» re: 
It is chiefly employed as a diuretic, and may be taken fro 
drachm or two to the extent of an ounce, or more. 





SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS somnirert. Ed. 
Syrup of White Poppy. 


< 


ake of : 
White poppy heads, dried, and freed from the seeds, two 
pounds ; | 
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(Boiling water, thirty pounds ; 

Refined sugar, four pounds. # 
Macerate the sliced heads in the water for twelve hours ; boil 

the infusion till only one-third part of the liquor remain 5 

then strain the decoction with strong expression. Boil the - 

strained decoction to one half, and strain again ;'lastly, add — 

the eugHS and boil a little, so as to form a ‘syrup. 


\ 


Syrupus PAPAVERIS. Lond. 
Syrup of reat UE 
Take of . 
The ends of white poppies, dried and bruised, without 
the seeds, fourteen ounces ; | 
Refined sugar, two pounds ; 
Boiling water, two gallons and a half. | 
Macerate the capsules 1 in water for twelve hours; boil then” 
to one gallon in a water-bath,. and strongly press out the 
decoction. Reduce this, by boiling, to two pints, and strain — 
it while hot, set aside for twelye hours that the.feces. may 
subside. Boil the liquor, poured off from the faeces, to one 
pint, and dissolve the sugar in ity in the manner directed 
for making SVU. wage hiiias a Maas . 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS ALBI.. Dub. 

) Syrup of Waite Poppy. 4 

: Take of 
White poppy-heads, gathered unripe, cron nad emptied 


of their seeds, one pound ; 





Boiling water, three pints. | 
ea brice the heads, then pour on the: fa and ma-_ 
cerate for twelve hours ; express the liquor, and evaporate 
_in a moderate heat to one pint; strain through thin flan-— 
“Rel, and set aside for six hours, to allow the Benes to sub- — 
side: to the decanted liquor add the sugar, and take into | 
| @ syrup. ' 
_ Tus syrup, impregnated sith the nerobete inbeter of the 
poppy-heads, is given to children, in doses of two or three 
drachms, and to “adults, of half an ounce to an ounce and ~ 
upwards, for easing pain, procuring rest, and answering the | 
other intentions of mild opiates. Particular care is requisite | 
hiss | in its preparation, that it may be always made, as nearly as 
i possible, of the same strength ;\ and accordingly the colleges 
have been very minute in their descri iption of the process. 
















Syrupus opi. Dub. 
Syrup of Opium. 
Take of Me, 
Watery extract of opium, eightean erains ; Sis, 
Boiling water, eight ounces. by, measure. +, 
Macerate until the ¢ opium be dissolv ed, then age anger, So ag 
to make a syrup. | “nO! 


Tuis syrup is an elegant substitute for the tit It is 
made with infinitely less trouble, and is always of an uniform 
strength. It contains about two grains and a half of opium, 
in the ounce. 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS ERRATICI. Dud. 
‘Syrup of Red Poppy. 

‘Take of OLA 

_ The fresh petals of the red poppy, one pound ; 

‘Boiling water, twenty ounces, by measure. 

Put the flowers by degrees into-the boiling water. After this, 
the vessel being ard from the fire, and taken out of 
the bath, macerate for twelve hours; then press out the 
liquor, and set it apart, Hee the faeces may subside. «Last- 
ly, make it into a oe ith refined ysl | id 


ie uve RHC@ADOS. Teh 3 


a Syrup of Red Poppy. taal 
'Take of Ltn Dodurgs 

| Fresh petals of red poppy, one pound; | 

Boiling water, one pint and two fluidounces ; 

| Refined sugar, two pounds and a half. 

(Gradually put the petals into the water, heated. in a water- 
bath, stirring it occasionally, then having removed the ves- 
sel fran the fire, macerate for twelve hour ; express the 
liquor and set it aside, to let the impurities settle at the 
bottom : then add the sugar, as directed, for syrup. 


_ Tue design of putting the flowers into boiling water in a 
water-bath is, that they may be a little scalded, so as to shrink 
enough to be all immerged in the water ; without this_pre- 
caution they can scarce De all got in : but they are to be con- 
tinued no longer over the fire than till this effect is produced, 

lest the liquor become too thick, and the syrup be rendered 


ropy-. | 
As a medicine, it is perfectly insignificant. 
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S¥RUPUS AMOMI ZINGIBERIS. Lid. 
Syrup a Ginger. 
‘Take, of 
Ginger i in powder, three ounces ; 
‘Boiling water, four pounds ; 

Refined sugar, seven pounds and a half. oe 
‘Macerate the ginger in the water, in a close vessel, Nor twell- | 
‘ty-four hours: ; strain the infusion, and form a syriys by 
- adding the sugar. i 


Syrupus ZINGIBERIS. © Dub. 
Syrup of Ginger. 
Take of ae 
Ginger, bruised, four ounces ; 
Boiling water, three pints. 
‘Macerate for twenty-four hours, and strain ; hen add the re- 
fined sugar, and make into a syrup. 


. Lond: 
Take of |: | 
Ginger, sliced, two ounces ; , 
- Boiling water, one pint ; 
Refined sugar, two pounds. : 
Macerate the | ginger in the water for four hour: S> and strain ; 


then add the sugar as directed for making Syrup. 


THESE are agreeable and moderately aromatic syrups, im- 
pregnated with the flavour and virtues of the ginger. 


? 





| Cuar. XXVHL—MEDICATED HONEYS. 


Meu Despumatrum. Dub. MELLIs pEsPpuMaATIO. Lond. 
“Clarified Honey, The Clariication of Honey. 


Melt the oedal, in a water-bath, ae! remove the scum as 
it rises. 


“In this simple process, the honey i is rendered so to by 
‘the heat of. the boiling water, that the wax and other lighter 
impurities which it commonly contains. rise to the surface, in 
the form of a scum, which is easily removed. At the same 
time, sand, or < any. heavy mixture of that kind, sinks to the 
bottom. 

Honey was supposed to be peculiarly balsamic, and was 
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i Rierefore at one time much used in pharmacy. But as its 
_ saccharine matter is absolutely of the same nature with that 
of sugar, and as the extraneous matters which it always con- 
tains, make it disagree with the stomachs of many individuals, 
the number of medicated honeys has been much diminished, 
_and their place in some instances supplied by syrups. Medi- 
_ cated honeys are known to be of a proper consistence, by al- 
owing a sntall quantity to cool on a plate, if, when divided 
_ by the edge of 2 spoon, the portions do not immediately re- 
| unite, or if the specific gravity, when hot, be 1 26, or eS Bhs , 
when cold. 


OXYMEL. Ton Joos 
| ae " Oxymel. 
| Take of 
| . Clarified honey (honey, Dud.), two pounds ; 
Distilled vinegar, one pint. 
Boil in a glass vessel, with a gentle fire, to the consistency of 
a syrup "(skimming it, Dub. ) 


‘Tuis syrup is now rarely prepared by the apothecary, but 
is a favourite and useful domestic remedy in cole and slight 
“sore throats. - 


MEL Boracis. Lond. 
ve Honea Borag. . 
Take’ of © 
Borate of soda, powder ed, a drachin ; 
- Clarified honey, an ounce. — . 
Mix thom.) : i. 


Tus is a useful formula, much baplbyedt as a detergent i in 
_aphthee and ulcers of the mouth. 


i |. OXYMEL concHicr. Dud. 
Oxymel of Meadow ee 
| Take “of 


The fresh root of meadow ae cut into thin slices, one 
ounce ; 
Distilled vinegar, one pint ; 
Clarified honey, two pounds, by weight. 

' Macerate the root of meadow saffron with the vinegar, in a 
_ glass vessel, with a gentle heat, for forty-eight hours. 
Strain the liquor, pressed out strongly from the root, and 
add the honey. Lastly, boil the mixture, frequently stir- 
xing it with a woeden spoon, to the thickness of a syrup, 
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: ve 


Tus is av’ active preparation, but its use may. be Ati: 
superseded by the syrup of the same root. : 












Met rosa. Dub. 
on Honey ah Roses. 
Take of | 
_ The petals of red_rose buds, previously dried, with the heels : 
~ cut off, four ounces ; 
- Boiling water, three pints ; 
| Honey, five pounds. 
. Macerate the rose leaves in the water for six hours; then 
mix the honey with the strained liquor, and boil the mix- 
ture to the thickness of a syrup, removing the scum. 


ae | Lond. 
Take of : , | 
~ Red rose petals, dried, four ounces; 
Boiling water, three pints ; ; 
Clarified honey, five pounds, ) 
Macerate the petals in the water for six hours, then add. the 
honey to the filtered liquor, and boil down toa Bop con= 
sistence, in a water-bath. | 
Tus preparation is not unfrequently used as a mild, cool- 
| ing detergent, particularly in gargles for ulcerations and in- 
| flammation of the mouth and tonsils. The rose-buds here 
: ~ used should be hastily dried, that they. may the better Preserve, 
their astringency. 

The Dublin college, in» making this and some similar pre- 
parations, used unclarified honey, with the idea, probably, 
that it may be equally. well clarified in the course of the pre- 
paration itself... This is no doubt true ; but as we do not 
know what effect.the clarification may have on the active sub- 

_ stances added to the honey, we think that the use of clarified 
honey; as directed by the London eqliestod is pr eferable. 


OXYMEL SCILLE. Lond. | Dub. 
peas of Squills. 


Take of 

Clarified hortey, ae pounds ; : 
Vinegar of squills, two pints. 

‘ Boil them in a glass vessel, otth a slow ies tié. che thickness 

Peciof bi syrup. 

‘OxyMet of squills is a dete aperient, detergent, and cx- 

-pectorant, and of great service in humoral asthinas, coughs, 

and other disorders where thick phlegm abounds. li is 


. t 










given in doses of two or three drachms, along with some aro- 

‘matic water, as that of cinnamon, to prevent the great-nau- 
‘sea which it would otherwise be apt to excite. In large 
priesess it prove: emetic. 


Osan ERUGINIS. Dub. 
Oxymel of Verdegris. 


LINIMENTUM ZRUGINIS. Lond. 


Laniment of Verdegris. 

pee of , 

_ Prepared verdegris, one ounce ; 
Vinegar, seven ounces, by measure ; 
Clarified honey, fourteen ounces, by weight. 

Dissolve the verdegris in the vinegar, and sti ain it through 
linen ;. then add the Sen and boil the whole to a proper 
thickness. 

WHEN properly diluted with water, this preparation has 


tonsils ; although from the risk of a portion of it being swal- 
lowed, other detergent gargles are to be preferred. ‘Exter- 
nally it is applied, mixed with any digestive ointment, to de- 
stroy fungous | flesh, and to excite uithealthy pleers. 


eae 
oe , X 





Car, XX ae EMULSIONS: Be MIXTURES. 


in aie capes we ‘comprehend theese ixtures in which 
oils, and other substances, insoluble’ in watch are mixed with, 
and suspended in watery fluids, by. means 
ces, such as mucilage and oe 







> Emrsto AMYGDALE COMMUNISs. — 
-— Aimand Emulsion. 


Lake of 

Sweet almonds, one ounce ; 

~ Water, two pounds and‘a half. ° 
Beat diligently the blanched almonds, in a “ye niortar, gra- 
is dually pouring on them the water 5 ee strain the liquor. 


) a ore AmvepALe. Dub. 


Almond Milk. 
Take of . 


Sweet almonds, blanched, an ounce ee a half; 
Uu 
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been recommended in venereal ulcerations of the mouth and. 


"y substan- | 
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‘ thick cream. By heat the same decomposition is, immediate- 


‘come rancid by keeping, which not only renders the emul- 


Refined sugar, half an ounce ; Ta ren yy 
Water, two pints and a half. 

Triturate the almonds with the sugar, adding the water, ly 
degrees, and strain. : 


Mistura AMYGDALA. Lond. 
Almond Mixture, 
Take of 
Almond confection, two ounces ; 
Distilled water, a pint. 
Gradually add the water to the confection, and triturate. 


EMULSIO MIMOSE NILOTICE 5 vulgo Emutsio arasica. Ld. 
Arabic Emulsion, 


Is made in the same manner as the alnnvotadbueriietketenkc only 
adding, while beating the almonds, 
Mucilage of ; gum ar abic, two ounces. 


EMULSIO ARABICA. - Dub. 


Arabic Emulsion. 
Take of 
Gum arabic, in powder, two dra china’: ; 
Sweet almonds, blanched, 
Refined sugar, each half a drachm ; a 
Decoction of barley, one pint. 
Dissolve the gum in the warm decoction, cad when it is al- 
most cold, pour it upon the almonds, previously well beaten 
with sugar, and at the same time triturate them together, 
- so.as to form an emulsion, and then filter. 


Aut these emulsions may be considered as possessing near- 
ly the same qualities. They are merely mechanical suspen- 
sions of oil of almonds in watery fluids, by means either of 
the mucilage with which it is naturally combined in the al- 
monds by itself, or assisted by the addition of gum arabic and 
sugar. ‘Therefore, on standing for some days, the oily mat- 
ter separates and rises to the top, not in a pure form, but like 


ly effected. 
Great care should be taken that the almonds have not bal 


sion extremely unpleasant, a circumstance of great conse 
quence in a medicine that requires to be taken in large quan- 
tities, but likewise gives it injurious qualities. 


The almends are > blanched by aes. ities in boiling wae 


x 
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ter, and peeling them. The success of the preparation de- 
pends upon beating the almonds to a smooth pulp, and tritu- 
“rating them with each portion of the watery fluid, so as to 
form an uniform mixture before another portion be ‘added. 

These liquors are principally used for diluting and correct- | 
ing acrimonious humours; particularly in heat of urine and 
stranguries, arising either from a natural acrimony of the 
| juices, or from the operation of cantharides, and other irritat- 
ing medicines. In these cases, they are to be drunk frequent- 
| ly, to He quantity of half a pint or more at a time. 


Emutsto campuorata. Ed. 
a i und alan Emulsion. 
Take of | : | , 
Camphor, one scrnple ; : | ae 
Sweet almonds, blanched, two drachms ; . 
Refined sugar, one ted: Bo 
Water, six ounces. 
This is made in the same manner as the common almond 
Hemulsion. — 


Mistura cAMPHORE. Lond. 
. emRrer Mixture. 

B Take of © 

| Camphor, half a dee ; 

Rectified spirit, ten minims ; 

Water, one pint. 

| First triturate the camphor with the spinit, then with the wa- 
ter gradually poured into it, and strain. 


Bee yay Mistura CAMPHORATA. Dub. 
NSS Camphorated Mixture. 

| Take of © 
| ~ Camphor, one scruple ; : 
- Rectified spirit of wine, ten drops ; 
Refined sugar, half an ounce ; 
Water, one pint. 
‘Rub the camphor first with the spirit of wine, then with the 
sugar ; lastly, add the water by degrees, during the tritu- 
ration, and strain the mixture through linen. 
NEITHER of these mixtures are very permanent, as the 
‘camphor separates, and swims upon the surface in the course 
of a few days. As extemporaneous prescriptions, they are, 
however} very convenient modes of exhibiting that active 
drug, and may be given to the extent of a table: ‘spoonful every 
three or four hours in ee fevers, — 
; ¥. uZ 
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Lac ammoniact. Dub. 
Emulsion of Gum Anmoniac. Brats 
Take of | hy 
Gum ammoniac, one drachm ; 
-Pennyroyal water, eight ounces, by measure. _ | 
Rub the gum resin with the pennyroyal water, eradually | 
poured on, until the mixture acquire a milky a Acme | 
It is then to be poured stele linen. 
Misrura ammontact. Lond. 
Mixture of Ammoniac. | 
Take of ! 
Ammoniac, two drachms ; 
Water, one pint. | 
Triturate the ammoniac, with the water gradually added te 
it, until they are ee mixed. | | 


Lac ASHY@TID. ae 


| Emulsion of Assa Fetida. 
Take of 
Assafcetida, one drachm ; 
Pennyroyal water, eight ounces, by measure. | | 
Triturate the assafoetida with the water, gradually added to | 
it, until it form an emulsion. | 


Misrura assaratinm. Lond. - | 

root on 2 Mopture of Assafatida.~ ee ene 

Take of ae atone Ha a : 

Assafoetida, two drachms ; Ao) GRR ioc 

Water, half a pint. | 

Triturate the assafcetida with the water, gradually ddd? to 
it, until they become thor oughly mixed. 


Tue lac ammoniaci is employed. for attenuating tough 
phlegm, and promoting expectoration in humoral asthmasy 
coughs, ‘and obstructions of the viscera. It may be given to J 
the quantity of two spoonfuls twice a-day.. 

‘The assatoetida emulsion answers the same > purposes as assa- | 
foetida in substance, and on some occasions is 4 more conve- ff 
bee though very distareepbles mode of exhibiting it. 

MisTuRA FERRI CoMPosITA. Lg. 
song ee IMaetuneofirons \) - oiphy ests 
‘Take = : 
» Myrrh in powder, one dr sohte - | 
Su bearyoHets of potass, twenty-five grains 3 
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-. Rose water, seven fluidounces and a half; 

Sulphate of iron in powder, one scruple ; 

_ Spirit of nutmeg, half a fluidounce; — 

Refined sugar, adrachm. 
§ Triturate the myrrh with the subcarbonate of potass and the 
sugar ; and during the trituration, add first the rose water 
and spirit of nutmeg, and lastly the sulphate of iron. Im- 
mediately put the mixture into a proper ave bottle, and 
keep it well corked. 


} Txsis is Griffith’s celebrated tonic myrrh mixture. The 
myrrh is rendered more soluble, by forming a kind of soap 
with the, alkali; a‘saponaceous emulsion is next formed, by 
the addition of the water, which is decomposed on the addi- 
tion of the sulphate of iron. The alkali, combines with the 
sulphuric acid, while the myrrh and black oxide of iron re- 
pmain suspended in the mixture. It must be carefully pre- 
served from the action of the air, which would gradually con- 
vert the black oxide of iron into the red. It is not easy to 
powder the myrrh alone. It must be well dried, and powder- 
Bed, in very cold weather. 









| Mistura Gcuaiaci. Lond. 
i Guaiac Mixture, 

Take of 

Guaiac, one dr achm and a half; 

Refined sugar, two drachms ; 

Mucilage of gum arabic, two fluidrachms ; 

| Cinnamon water, eight fluidounces. » 

‘Triturate the guaiac with the sugar, then with the mucilage, 
} and during the Ebirasion with these, gradually add the 
cinnamon water. 


| Tus is one of the best forms of exhibiting guaiac, although 
it is not dissolved, but only, mechanically ‘suspended in the 
Bmixture, by means of the sugar and mucilage. ~ 


Mistura Moscui. Lend. 
| Musk Mixture. 
Take of 
| Musk, 
Gum arabic, powdered, — 
Refined sugar, of each one drachm ; 
Rose water, six fluidounces. 
Rib the maski frst with ithe sugar, then with ne gum, and 
_ add the rose yetcr ve degrees. 
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Unuzss the musk be very thoroughly tritarated with the 
sugar and gum before the addition of the water, it soon se-. 
parates. An ounce, or an ounce anda half, _ be taken for 
a dose. 


POTIO CARBONATIS CALCIS; olim Porio creTAczea. Edi 

Chalk Potwn. 

Take of | | 
Prepared carbonate of lime, one ounce ; 
Refined sugar, half an ounce ; 
Mucilage of gum arabic, two ounces. 

4 Triturate together, and then gradually add of 
Water, two pounds and a half ; 
Spirit of cinnamon, two ounces. 
é Mix them. 


Mistura crete. Lond. Dub. - Ady 


i Mixture of Chalk. 
Take of 
Prepared chalk, half an ounce ; 
Refined sugar, fines drachms ; ;: | 
Gum ar aie, powdered, one ounce (half an ounce, Lond. 5. 
Water, one pint. 
Mix them by trituration. 


Tus is a very elegant form of exhibiting chalk, and is an 
useful remedy in diseases arising from, or accompanied with, 
acidity i in the primz viz. It is frequently employed in diar- 
rhoea proceeding from that cause. The mucilage not only 
serves to keep the chalk uniformly diffused, but also i improves 
its virtues.. Of this medicine a pound or two may be taken 
in the course of a day. 


MisTURA CORNU USTI. Lend DEcocruM CORNU CERVINT. 
Dub. 
Misture of Burnt Horn; Decoctzon of Hi aah ee 
Take of , 
Burnt and prepared har tshorn, two ounces 5 
Gum arabic, in powder, one ounce (three drachms, Dub.) ;' 
Water, three pints. 
Boil, constantly stirring, down to two pints; and strain. 


\ 


i Prep«reEp hartshorn is phosphate. of lime in a minute: state 
of mechanical division. By boiling in a mucilaginous liquid, 
it is diffused and imperfectly suspended, but not a particle — 
of it is dissolved. This is therefore an extremely injudi- 
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cious preparation ; for phosphate of lime would be much more 
easily and effectually suspended by triturating it with a larger 
Iproportion of gum arabic, and adding the water gradually. 
But we believe that this preparation has no other action than 
that of a weak mucilage. os ONES 


Enema caTHaRtTicum. Dub. 
| es Purging Clyster, 
Take of : 
} Manna, one ounce. eu ae 
Dissolve in ten ounces, by measure, of 
Compound decoction of chamomile ; then add of | 
Olive oil, one ounce ; 
_ Sulphate of magnesia, half an ounce. 
Mix them. " ys 


\ 


Enema FraTipum. Dub. 
Fetid Clyster, 


Is made by adding to the former two drachms of the tincture 
§ of assafoetida. 
‘THESE. are very useful extemporaneous preparations. 





us ke ACHTION 
| Cuap. XXX..-MEDICATED VINEGARS. 


Inrusions of vegetable substances in acetic acid are com- 
monly called Medicated Vinegars. ‘The action of the acid in 
this case may be considered as twofold. 

1, It acts simply as water, in consequence of the great 
quantity of ‘water which enters into its composition, and ge- 
nerally extracts every thing which water is capable of extract- 
|ing. | 
_ 2. It exerts its own peculiar action as an acid. In conse- 
quence of this it sometimes increases the solvent power of its. 
watery portion, or dissolves substances which water alone is 
incapable of dissolving, and in a few instances it impedes the , 
solution of substances which water alone would dissolve. 

As acetic-acid, in itself sufficiently perishable, has its ten- 
dency to decomposition commonly increased, by the solution 
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of any vegetable matter in it, it should never be used as a 
menstruum, unless where it promotes the solution of the sol- 
vend, as in extracting the acrid principle of squills, colchicum, 
&c. anda in dissolving the volatile, and especially the empyreu- 
a oils, or where it coincides with the virtues of the sol- 
ven 


ACETUM AROMATICUM. Ed. 
Aromatic Vinegar. 
Take of | 
Rosemary tops, dri ied, 
Sage leaves, dried, ‘each four ounces; ; 
Lavender flowers, dried, two ounces ; 
Cloves, two drachms ; 
Distilled acetous acid, eight pounds. 
Macerate for seven day s, express the liquor, and filter it 
through paper. | 


Tuis is given as an improved preparation of the Vinaigre . 
des quatre voleurs, which wes supposed to be a certain pro- 
phylactic against the contagion of plague and sumilar diseases. — 
Tt is in fact a pleasant solution of essential oils in vinegar, 
which will haye more effect in correcting bad smells, than in 
preventing fever. 


ACETUM SCILLE MARITIME. Ld. 

: | Vinegar of Squills. 
Take of | cane ye 

Dried squills, two ounces ; 

Distilled acetous acid, two pounds and a half; 

Alcohol, three ounces. 
-Macerate the squills in the acetous acid oe seven days ; then 
press out the liquor, to which add the alcohol; and when 
the feeces have subsided, pour off the clear liquor, * 


-Acerum sciiz. Lond, - 
Vinegar of Squilis. 
Take of 
Squills, recently dried, one pound ; 
~ Acetic acid, six pints ; 
Proof spirit, half a pint. 
Macerate the squills with the vinegar in a covered glass ves- 
_ sel, with a gentle heat, for twenty-four hours ; then express 
the liquor, rid see amae until the feeces hae Last- 
ly, to the decanted liquor add the spirit, 
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| Dub. 

Take of 
‘Squills, recently dried, half a pound ; 
Vinegar, three pints ; 
Proof spirit, four ounces. 
Macerate the squills in the vinegar » for four days, in a pies 
vessel, frequently agitating it ; ” then express the acid ; 
which, poured from the faeces after they have subsided, aa 
the spirit. 


VineEear of squills is a medicine of great noe Itis 
a very powerful stimulant; and Bence it is frequently used, 
| with great success, as a dincetic and expectorant. The doses 
of Ge medicine is from a drachm to half an ounce ; where 
crudities abound in the first passages, it may be given at first 
‘in a larger dose, to evacuate them by vomiting. It is most 
conveniently exhibited along with cinnamon, or other agree- 
able aromatic waters, hich prevent the nausea it would other- 
wise, even in small doses, be apt to occasion. 


AcretuM coucHici. Lond. 

i Waa of Meadow Saffron. | 

I Take of 

» Fresh root of meadow saffron, sliced, one ounce; 

Acetic acid, a pint ; 

Proof spirit, a fluidounce ; 

 Macerate the root with the vinegar, in a corked glass bottle, 
for twenty-four hours; then express the liquor, and set at 

~ rest to settle; lastly, add the spirit to the defsecated liquor. 


} ‘Tuis is substituted for the oxymel of the former edition of 
ithe London Pharmacopoeia, and appears to be a more conve- 
nient form. It is said to be powerfully diuretic. 


ACIDUM ACETICUM CAMPHORATUM. Dud. 
| Camphorated Acetic anes 
Rake of 
| Acetic acid, six ounces by measure; 
Camphor, half an ounce 3 
Rectified spirit, a sufficient cian tity 
Reduce the camphor to-powder, by means of the ee ites 


add the acid, and dissolve. | 4% 
- . ACIDUM ACETOSUM CAMPHORATUM. Edin. 
} Gonphoraged Acetous Acid. Psa 
; . hey o 
ake of ‘ MEP 


Stronger acetous ae SiX OUNCES ; 
Beam phor, half an ounce. 
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‘Triturate the camphor with a little alcohol ; add it to the acid 
and dissolve. 


TuE alcohol in this prepar ation is used merely to foes 
the reduction of the camphor to powder; for the strong ace- ff 
tous, or, as we would rather call it, the acetie acid, is capable 
of dissolving even a larger proportion of camphor than is di- 
rected in the above formula. 

This solution is a powerful analeptic remedy. Its vapour, 
snuffed up the nostrils, which is the only method of using it, 
is one of the most pungent stimuli we possess. It is 50 eX- 
tremely volatile and corrosive, that it is difficult to preserve, 
except in glass phials, with ground glass stoppers, or in small 
gold boxes, such as are used for Henry’s aromatic spirit of 
vinegar, for ee it is in fact an officinal substitute. 


< Car. XXXLTINCTURES, 


_ vague It is now commonly applied to solutions, made by — 
infusion igestion, in alcohol, or diluted alechol. But it is 
“ also, though perhaps incorrectly, eee to solutions i in ether, | 
ethéfial spirits, and spirit of ammonia. 
Alcohol is capable of dissolving resins, ¢ oh pa S, extrac- 
tive, tannin, sugar, volatile“oils,: “soaps} aes or, adipocere, | 
colouring matters, acids, alkalies, and some pee salts. 
Many oF these, as the gum resins, soaps, extractives, tannin, © 
. sugar, and ‘saline substances, are also soluble in water, while 
water is capable of dissolving substances, such’ as gum, done | 
tin, and most of the compound | salts, which are insoluble in_ 
alcohol. But the insolubility of these substances in the diffe. ¥ 
rent menstrua is not absolute, but merely relative; for a cer-_ 
tain proportion of alcohol may be added to-a solution of gum 
in.water without decomposing it; and a solution of resin in § 
aleohol will bear a certain En of water without becom- — 
ing turbid. Therefore, diluted alcohol, which is a mixture of | 
these two menstrua, sometimes extracts the virtues of hetero~ 
geneous compounds more oe Lares _ either of them se-_ 
parately. 3 
~ Alcehol is used as a menstruum, 
1. When the solvend is not soluble, or is only sparingly 
soluble in water. 
2, When a rey solution of the solyend is extremely 
perishable. 


am Tincture has often been employed in a very. 





| 
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3, When the asd bf aléohel i indicated as well as that of 
the solvend. 


la making alcoholic tinctures, we must observe that the vir- 


by spiritous menstrua. ‘They must therefore be previously 
carefully dried, and as we cannot assist the solution by means 
of heat, we must facilitate it by the mechanical division of the 
solvend. A coarse powder often answers best, as, when too 
minute, it is apt to settle and agglutinate. ‘To prevent loss, 
the solution is commonly made in a close vessel, and the heat 
applied must be very gentle, lest it be broken by the expan- 
sion of vapour. 

The action of tinctures on the living system is always com- 
pounded of the action of the menstruum, and of the matters 
dissolved in it. Now, these actions may either coincide with, 
or oppose, each other ; and as alcohal is at all times a power- 


in the form of a tincture, whose action is different from that 
of alcohol, wnless it be capable of operating in so small a dose, 


A Tce are not liable to spoil, as it is called, but they 

must nevertheless be kept in well closed phials, especially when 
they contain active ingredients, to prevent the evaporation of 
be menstruum. 


rarely exhibited by themselves, but eommonly combined with 
some vehicle, which ought not to decompose the tincture, or 
at least not separate any thing from it in a palpable form. 


phials, to ‘be frequently shaken during the PRORESS. 


TINCTURA ALOES SOCOTORINE. Ed. 

| Tincture of Socotorine Aloes. 
ake of 

Socotorine aloes, in powder, half an ounce; 

Extract of liquorice, an ounce and a halt s 

Alcohol, four ounces 3; 

‘Water, one pound. - 

Digest for seven days’in a closed on with a gentle heat, 

and frequent agitation, (precautions ‘which are to be ob- 
served in preparing ® all tinctures,) and pour off the depura- 
- -ted tincture. 


tues of recent vegetable matters are very imperfectly extracted . 


ful agent, it is eiduat that no substance should be exhibited | 


that ss asciaitial of alcohol taken along with it is inconsider= 


They gencrally operate in doses so small, that they are - 


The colleges~direct all tinctures to be prepared in closed . 





“\ 
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Digest for-seven days (macerate for a iy tnight, Lond. ae and s 
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- 


Truxcrura alors. Dud. 
Tincture of Aloes. 
Take of 
‘Socotorine aloes, powdered, half 2 anounce; . | 
Extract of liquorice, dissolved in eight ounces of Healings | 
water, an ounce and a half; 
Proof spirit, eight ounces, by measure. 


- Digest for seven days, then strain. 


Lond. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, in powder, half an ounce ; ; 

_ Extract of liquorice, one ounce and a half 5. 

Water, a pint; 

Rectified spirit, four fluidounces. é 
Macerate in a sand bath until the extracts be dissolved, then 
. strain. 


‘Tuts is one of the simplest of the aloetic tinctures, and is 
one of the best formule for the exhibition of that useful drug 
in a fluid form. ‘The liquorice is added to cover the taste of | 
the aloes, and to assist in suspending it in the fluid. A- 
bout an ounce may be takén for a dose. 


. TINCTURA ALOES ET MYRRHE. Ed. 

| Tincture of Aloes and Murrh. . 

Take of 
_ Myrrh, in powder, two ounces ; 
Alcohol, one pound and a half; 
Water, half a pound. | 

Mix the alcohol with the water, aida add the myrrh ; ae 
for four days; and, lastly, add 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, one ounce and a half; 
Saffron, cut in pieces, one ounce. 

Digest again for three days, and pour off the tincture from 
the sediment. . 


e 


TINCTURA ALOES compostTa. ond. Dub. 
Compound Tincture of Alves. ng: 


Socotorine aloes, (extract of spiked ales at ) 
Saffron, of each three ounces ; : 
Tincture of myrrh, two pints. 


, 


ee Sere ice ae 


strain. es 


- Tus is supposed to be an improvement on the elixir pro-_ . 
prietatis of Paracelsus. These tinctures differ considerably _ 
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in strength ; the latter contains one part of aloes to eight of 
the menstruum; the former one to sixteen, while the simple 
| tincture already mentioned contains but one to thirty-two. 
In prescription these proportions must be attended to. The 
myrrh and saffron may add to its stimulating properties. 


‘TINCTURA AMOMI REPENTIS. Ld. 
Tincture of Cardamom. — 

Take of. 

§ Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, four ounces ; 

Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 

§ Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


ie. TINCTURA CARDAMOMI. Lond. Dub. 
| Tincture of Cardamom, 
| Take of 

i Lesser cardamom seeds, husked and Beieed, three ounces ; - 
Proof spirit, two pints. 

BDigest for seven days (macerate for fourteen days, Lond.), 
# = and strain. 


. TINctuRE of Cardamoms has been in use tee a consider- 
pable time. It is a pleasant warm cordial; and may be taken, 
Halong with any proper vehicle, in doses of from a dr achm te 
‘a spoonful or two. | - 


TINCTURA CARDAMOMI CoMPosITA. Lond. Dub. 
: Compound Tincture of Cardamom. 
Take of 
| Lesser cardamom seeds, husked and bruised, 
Cochineal, in powder, 
Caraway seeds, each powdered, two drachms ; 
_ Cinnamon, bruised, half an ounce 3_ 
(Raisins, stoned, four ounces, Lond.) 
Proof spirit, two pints. | 
Digest (macerate Lond.) for fourteen days, and strain. 


5 ‘Tis tincture is somewhat less stimulant than the com- 
gpound tincture of cimmamon, which, besides a larger propor- — 
tion of | aromatics, contains also long pepper. ihe large pro- 
portion of raisins used by the London college’ forms only a 
very uneconomical and inelegant method of ba Mle a ae an 
|aromatic tincture. 


ok 
at 


TINCTURA ANGUSTURE. Dubs ~~ 
~ Tincture of “Angustura. 
Take of 

Angustura bark, in coarse powder, two ounces. 


i. 
ot 
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Proof spirit of wine, two pints; 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 


lcaiip 


Aneustura bark readily gives out its active principles to. 
alcohol; hence the tincture is a convenient and — pre" 


paration. 





"TINCTURA ARISTOLOCHIE SERPENTARIE. Ed. 
a a Tincture of Snake-root. 

UFake of . 
Virginian snake-root, bruised, two ounces? : 
Conese in powder, one drain: ; | 
Diluted aleghal: two pounds and a half. | 


Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


oe SERPENTARIM. Lond. Dub. . i 
Tincture of Snake-Root. “': | 

Take of | | 

Virginian | snake-root, sliced and bruised, three ounces ; 

- Proof spirit, two pints ; i 

Digest for seven days (fourteen, Lond.), and strain. ' 5 
‘Tuis tincture, which contains the whole virtues of the roGty.. ] 

may | be taken to the quantity of a spoonful or more every five | : 

or six hours ; and to this extent it often operates as an. useful, 
diaphoretic. : 





Tincrura aurantir. Lond.. Dub. 
‘Tincture of Orange-peel. 
Take of 
_ Fresh orange-peel, three’ ounces ; nay 


Proof spirit, two pints ; y 
Digest for three days (macerate a fourteen Age 2 Lond. he | 


and strain. 
Tuis tincture is an agreeable baton flavoured at th 
time with the essential oil of the orange-peel, - ng 





TINCTURA BENZOIN composiTa. Ld. 
Compound Tincture us Benzois 


Take of 


Benzoin, in Bodden three ounces 3 
Balsam of Tolu, one ounce ; 
Socotorine aloes, in pond saa an ounce ; : a 
‘Alcohol, two pounds. _ 
Digest with a gentle heat ae seven caves and strain. " 


ee 
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‘Tincrura BENZOES COMPOSITA.. Dub. _ TrineTura BENZOINI 
COMPOSITA. @lond. 
| Chmmeund Tincture f Benzoin. 
Take of 
 Benzoin, three ounces ; 
. Purified storax, two ounces ;. 
Balsam of Tolu, one ounce 5 
_ Socotorine aloes, half an onnce ; 
Rectified spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest for seven days (macerate for fourteen days, Lond. i 
and filter. 


THESE. preparations may be considered as simplifications 
of some very complicated compositions, which were ce- 
lebrated under different names; such as Baume de Comman- 
deur, Wade’s balsam, Friars balsam, Jesuits drops, &c.. 
These, in general, consisted of a confused farrago ot discor- 
| dant substances. 


TINcTURA CaMPHORA. id. 
Tincture of Camphor. 
| Take of ‘ 
| Camphor, one ounce, 
Alcohol, one pound, | 
| Mix them together, that the camphor may be dissolved. 


It may also be made with a double, triple, &c. proportion: of 
se sits | . 


SPIRITUS CAMPHORE. Lovid. 
| Spirit of Gamphor. 
| Take of 3 
| Camphor, four ounces, 

Rectified spirit, two pints. | 
| Mix so as so dissolve the Saher 


-SPIRITUS CAMPHORATUS. Dud. 
See Camphorated Spirit. 
Take of vey a 
~ Camphor, one ounce, 
- Rectified spirit of wine, eight ounces, by measure. _ 
| Mix so as to dissolve the camphor. 


Tuse solutions of camphor are only employed for externad 
uses, against rheumatic pains, paralytic numbnesses, inflam - 
mations; for discussing tumours, preventing gangrenes, or re- 
jstraining their progress. ‘They are too pungent to be exhi- 


bited. internally, and cannot be silysed with, water, without 
nelng totally seeornges 


Y 
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TINcCTURA CASCARILLE. Lond. Dub. 
Tincture of Cascarilla. 
Take of 
The bark of cascarilla, powdered, four ounces ; 
Proof spirit, two pints. | 
Digest for seven days, Dub. Coe for frie days, jf 
Lond. ), and strain. 


Tue proportion of alcohol is here so lar ge, as indeed it is 
in most of the tinctures of this. kind, that it is merely to be § 


-eonsidered as a concealed dram. ii 


Tincrura castorer. Lond. Dub. 


Tincture of Castor. 
Take of 
Russian castor, powdered, two ounces ; 
Proof spirit, two pints. — : 


Digest (macerate, Lond.) for seven day 8), and strain. 


; Ed. 
"Take of 
Russian castor, an ounce and a half; 
Alcohol, one pound. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


Ir has been disputed whether a weak’ or rectified spirit, | 
and whether cold or warm digestion, are preferable for ma- | 
king this tincture; but, from experiment, it appears that cas- 
tor, macerated without heat, gives out its finer and most | 
grateful parts to either spirit, but most perfectly to the recti- — 
fied : that heat enables both to extract the greatest part of its — 
grosser and more nauscous matter; and that proof spirit, eX= 
tracts this last more readily than rectified. | 

The tincture of castor is recommended in most ae of J 
nervous complaints and hysteric disorders: in the latter, it © 
sometimes does service, though many have complained of its 
proving ineffectual. ‘The Dublin college has two tinctures of © 
castor, eo differ only, in the one being made with. Russian, 
and the other with Canadian castor. ee he dose i is from twen- 5 
me drops to forty, fifty, or more.. oe 


Ci aceeal eApsicre: onde i 
sare - Capsicum. — 
Capsicum pods, an ounce 3 ~ 


Proof spirit, two pints. ges Sa I RS 
Macerate for fourteen aon and filter. Gtr) Peg 
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_ Tus is a very powerful acrid stimulant. It has been re- 

commended in gangrenous sore throats. 

TINCTURA CINCHONE OFFICINALIS. Ed. ‘TINCTURA CIN- 
cHonz. Dub. 


Tincture of Cinchona. 


yor 


Take of | 
Cinchona bark, in coarse powder, four ounces; 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half (two pints, Dwb. ). 

Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


TincTurA ciINcHONe. Lond. 
Tincture of Cinchona. 
Take of 
Lance-leaved cinchona, in powder, seven ounces 
Proof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


Tuis tincture is certainly impregnated with the virtues of 
Scinchona, but not to such a degree that it can be given in 
sufficient doses to act as cinchona, without exhibiting more 
lalcohol than what is proper to be given as a medicine. In- 


ideed, we are afraid that this and othiex bitter and tonic tinc- 


itures, as they are called, are with some only an: apology for 


dram-drinking, and that the most certain effects they produce — 


are slight degrees of intoxication. ‘That of the London: sl 
Hege i is “the best, as ipentgning most hank. 


Tincrura ciNcHONE composrra. Lond. Dub. 
Compound Tincture of Cinchona. - 


Take of 


| Peruvian bark, powdered, two ounces ; 


Exterior peel of Seville: oranges, dried; one ounce and a 


half (half an ounce, Dubi) ; 
Virginian snake-root, bruised, three pee es “Ee 
Garon, one drachin ; 
Cochineal, powdered, two scrtiples ; 
Proof spirit, twenty fuideunces. 
Digest (macerate Lond, ) for fourteen days, and straim : 


‘Tus is said ‘to be the saine with the celebr ated! iSfiishdm’ 5 
Tincture of Bark. 

As a corroborant and stomachic, it is given in, doses of two 
or three drachmis: but when employed: for the cure of inter- 
mittents; it. must be taken. to' a greater extent. 


Xx 


/ 
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‘FincrURA CINNAMOMI composITa; olim TINCTURA ARO- 
MATICA. Jd. | 


Canpenne Tincture of Cinnamen, formerly Aromat Tinctures 


Take of 
Cinnamon, bruised, 
Lesser cardamom es bruised, éach,one ounce’; —- 
Long pepper, in powder, two drachms: ; | “a 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


Lond. Dub. : 
Take of : = | 
_Cinnamon, bruised, six drachms ; 4 
Lesser cardamom seeds, husked and a spae drachms; — 
Long pepper, in powder, | 
Ginger » sliced, of each two drachms ; ° 
Proof spirit, twe pints. 
Mix and digest for seven days iageerste ss for fon ate Lond. "i 
_then strain. 7 


“Iw their formula, the Dublin and London colleges diminish 
the quantity of cardamom seeds, and substitute for it a pro» 
portion of ginger. ‘This makes no alteration in the virtues of | . 
the preparation, which is a very warm aromatic, too hot to _ 
be given without dilution, A tea-spoonful or two may be 4 
taken in wine, or any other’ convenient vehicle, in lenguor’yl 
weakness of the stomach, flatulencies, and ether similar’ P co. 
plaints ; and in these cases it is often employed with advantage. 


Tinctura coLompz. “Ed. Tincrura COLUMBO. Dube . 
Tincture of Colomba. 7. 

_ Take of ‘ : : 
Colomba root, powdered, two ounces ; 
Proof spirit of wine, two pints. | 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper- | 


TINCTUBA CALUMBH. peers pie j 
a of Columba. CT ae 
Take oa | | Ga 
Colomba root, MH” two ounces and a halfes..s bot ds 
Proof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. ; 


Tus is a very Gees stomachic tincture, which may be nse 
: bear the colomba in ‘powder. a 
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TINCTURA CONVOLVULI JALAPE, ' Ed. ‘ 
Tincture of Jatap. ~ | 
Take of : ae 
-Jalap, in powder, three ounces; 
- Diluted alcohol, fifteen ounces. | | 
Digest for seven days, and strain the tincture thr ough paper 


Tinctura JaLaps. Lond. 
er es Tucture of Jalap. 
Take of 
Jalap in powder, eight ounces ; 
Proof spirit, twe pints. 
Macerate for fourteen oe and. filter. 


Bei. grins Dud: i ues a 
Take of [ = , 
Jalap in coarse powder, five ounces ; 
|. Proof spirit, two pints. 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 


| AxcoHoL was formerly ordered for the preparation of this 
| tinctrue; but diluted alcohol is a preferable menstruum. as it ; | 
| dissolves the active constituents of the jalap, as-well as pure 
| alcohol, and is less stimulating, The Edinburgh is the weak- 
| est, the London the ple apd : Zi 


big Tincrura croct ANGLIcI. Ed. TINcTURA CROCI. | Dub: 
Tincture of Saffron. ; 
Take of 

|. English saffron, cut in shr eds, one ounce ; ; 

| Dilted alcohol, fifteen ounces (one pint, Dub. ). 
| Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


THE proof spirit is a very proper menstruum for extracting 
the medical virtues of the saffron, and affords a. convenient 
mode of exhibiting that drug. | 


TINCTURA DIGITALIS PURPUREE. Ed. 
i Tincture of Foxglove, 
Take of 
The dried eaves of foxglove, one ounce 5 
Diluted alcohol, eight ounces. | 

Digest ane seven days, and strain through paper. 


Oe 


os ! a 


Ds Sa 5) 
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& Tincrura pieitauis. Daub. 
Tincture of Koxgloce. 
Sey Take of ; 
Pe &. The leaves of foxglove, (rejecting the larger ne dried, 
ge and in coarse powder, two ounces 3 
td Proof spirit, one nt. 
ee for seven. pays, and filter. 





. Se Take of i 







fr : _» Leaves of foxglove, « weds phat onces ; ; 
§ 
pe Proof spirit,-two pints!’ | | 
va 4 ey Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 
a 


.¢ % THis tincture is a very powerful: medicine, and contains | 
s he virtues»of the foxglove in a very manageable form. It | 


ue Ms . _ has been chietly used to diminish the force OF the circulation | 
eal pot the blood in hemoptysis, and’ ‘often with remarkable suc- _ 
: cess. It has been also said to cure incipient phthisis pulmo- 
a nalis; but su sequent experience has not confirmed the first 


trials. Like,exery other form in which foxglove is given, it 4 
should ‘he given’ in very. small doses. at first, such as from 
. ten tg ap ab aa and equtigusly increased. 


Bin. Ren. Tin cTERA FERULE ‘ASSE PETIDE. Ed. 


Tencture x Assafectida, 
‘Take pees ane 
 Assafestida, four: Ounces 5 
‘Alcohol, fo pounds and a half; 
Digest a seven day s, and strain through paper. 






- Trvcrura ASSAF@TIDE. Lond. ont ecm 

_ Tincture of Assafatida. ae ae Mig 
Take of C8 1OO1G ah 

:  hecaftetitld: fSur’ ounces ; : | Bis oe! | 

Rectified spirit, two pints. "G7 ") 7*'4 CUNICtG2S 16 Shorea 

- Macerate for a fortnight, and filter. 

Dubs 

Take of he 

Assafoetida; four ounces. > 4 asyaol Boab olf 

‘ Rectified spirit of wine, two pints ;- ‘4 loddole Batgue? 

; Water, eight ounces by measure. _ ads +4 wr 

. Add the spirit to the assafeetida, triturated ve the’ watery, a 

and digest for seven days ; 5 then strain. 4 


> 


_- 
bls 
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THIS tincture possesses the virtues of the assafoetida, and 
may be given in doses of from ten drops to fifty or sixty. 


Trvctura Gatpant. Dub. 
’ Tmcture of Galbanum. 

} Take of 
_ Galbanum, cut into small pieces, two ounces ; 
Proof spirit of wine, two pints. 

Digest with a gentle heat for seven days, and strain. 


Turis tincture, though not so powerful, is less nauseous 
than that of assafaetida, and therefore in some cases may be 
preferable. 


Tixcrura GALLARUM. Dub. 
Fincture of Galts. 
Take of : , 
f Galls, in powder, four ounces ; | 
Proof spirit, two pints. 
‘Mix ; digest ae seven days, and filter. 


| Tus tincture, now for the first time introduced into prac- 
tice by the Dublin college, is, I have no doubt, the most power- 
ful of all the astr ingent tinctures. — cage seg soins 


Tincrura cere COMPOSITA. Ld. 


Compound Tincturc 0 of G entian, commonly called Stomachie Ehxiy. 


| Gentian root, sliced and bruised, two ounces ; 
Seville orange-peel, dried and bruised, one ounce ; 
Canella alba, bruised, half an ounce; 


Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
lacerate for seven days, and strain through paper 


Lond. De. 


Take of 
Gentian root, sliced (and. been, Duh.) two ounces 3: 
Exterior dried peel of Seville oranges, one ounce ; 

_ Lesser cardamom seeds, husked and bruised, half an ounce ; 
_ Proof spirit of wine, two pints. 

Digest for seven days, (macerate | for fourteen, Lond. My and 
strain, 


4 


Take of | , 


Cochineal, in powder, halfadrachm;. | | rs, 





4 


e ae 
Ce a 





Ne et ee 


7 
i 
si 
; 
; 

¢ 





: perishableness of its flavour, no place in these. — | 


Digest for seven bee and filter. -oaaee qt 


a specific against the gout. 


_ Digest for seven days, and s strain. 
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Taeée 3 are very ‘elegant spiritous bitters. As the prepara- 
tions are designed for “keeping, lemon peel, an excellent in- 
gredient in fae watery bitter fafa has, on account of the_ 


'TINCTURA GUAIACI OFFICINALIS. Eid. 
Tineiure of Guaiac. © 
Take of 
Guaiac, in powder, one pound ; 
Aicohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for ten days, and strain through paper. © 


TincTura Guatact. Dub. 


} : Tincture of Ruane. a: ee onthe 4 
Take of , ae 
Guaiac, four ounces ; 
Rectified spirit of wine, two pints. 





Lond. 

‘Take of | ry 

Guaiac in powder, halfa pounds ~ ie | 

~ Rectified spirit, two pints. ee 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


Wuat is called gum guaiac is in fact a resin, and perfect-. | 
ly soluble in alcohol. ‘This solution is a powerful stimulating | 
sudorific, and may be given in doses of about half an ounce, | 
in rheumatic and arthritic cases. It was once supposed to be 

4 





Tincrura HELLEBORI NIGRI. Dub. 4 


- Tincture of Black Helicbore. we oe ae 
Take of | a 
Black hellebore root, in coarse e powder, | four ounces; * 
Cochineal, powdered, two scruples 5. 
Proof spirit of wine, two pints. 





c @. 0 oa ‘ : : at 


Take of. ; 


Black hellebore root, bruised, four ounces ; ; 


i s % 
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_ Cochineal, in powder, half.a drachm ; 
Diluted alcohol, two pints anda half. 
ae for seven days; a filter suet aig 


fiona. 
Take of | 
Black hellebore root, sliced, four ounces; 
Proof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


Tus is perhaps the best preparation of hellebore, whet de- 
signed for ‘an alterative, the menstroum here employed ex- 
tracting the whole of its virtues. It has been found particular- 
ly serviceable in uterine obstructions. In sanguine constitu- 
tions, where chalybeates are hurtful, it has been said that it a 
seldom fails of exciting the menstrual evacuations, and ;re- | 
‘moving the bad effects of their suppression. A tea-spoonful 
of the tincture may be taken twice a-day in warm water, or 
any other convenient vehicle. 


TINCTURA HUMULI. Lond. 
Lincture of flops. 


‘Take of 

Hops, five ounces ; 

Proof spirit, two pints, 

-Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


Opium in every form disagrees so completely with some 
people, as to render its exhibition to them improper. In 
_ these cases, we must have recourse to other narcotics, and of 
them the hop is one of the safest and most agreeable. Its 
‘comparative strength is not yet well ascertained, nor even the 
best form of exhibiting it. It is difficultly pulverizable, and 
in its natural form it is so extremely light and bulky, as to 
absorb and retain a pr eat deal of the spirit employed to ex- 
tract a tincture from it, even when subjected to much com- 
pression. 





TINcTURA HYOSCIAMI NIGRI. Ld. ; 

; Tincture of Henbane. : 
Take of 
~~ ~'The leaves of henbane, dried, one ounce ; Z he ey 

‘Diluted alcohol, eight ounces. D CO 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. ae ie 





% 

a * 
a 

is 

a 
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Tincrura HyvoscIAMt. Dub. 


| Tincture of Henbane, 
‘Take of 


Henbane leaves, dried, and in coarse powder, two ounces a | 


and a quarter 5 

Proof spirit, one pint. 

Macerate for seven days, and strain. 
é i 
Lond. | A 

Take of | 

Henbane leaves, dried, four. ounces ; 

Proof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


Tuts tincture, although not yet come into general use, is a 


valuable anodyne, and in many cases may be substituted with 


universal irritation. 

An anonymous correspondent observes, that it is useful in 
recent coughs, -in'ddses for an adult of not less than thirty 
drops, rr a ten drops of laudanum, which is equal to thirty 
drops of the latter. ‘Tincture of henbane alone sometimes 
purges; when this is an inconvenience, it is corrected by the 
addition of a few drops of laudanum. : 


Tincrura KINO. Ed. 
Tincture of Kino. 
"Take of 

Kino, in powder, two ounces ; 
Diluted alcohol, a pound anda half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


Dub. 
Take of 
Kino, in powder, three ounces ; 
Proof spirit, a pint and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Kino, in powder, three ounces ; ; 
Proof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


I wave already stated my reasons for believing kino to be a 


advantage for the tincture of opium, especially where the lat- — 
ter produces obstinate constipation, or, instead of its usual so-_ 
porific and sedative effects, causes uneasiness, restlessness, and 
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species of tannin. This is certainly a very astringent iw 
ture, and will be found an sigoin tac ae medicine in obstinate , 
diar thoeas, and in lenges ae? 


Tincrura Laurt crnnaMomt. Ed. 
Tineture of Conamon. 
Take of | 
' Cinnamon, bruised, three ounces ; 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a, half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. ms 


Tinctura cinNaMomi. Lond. Dub. 
Tincture of Cinnamon. 
ake of 
Cinnamon, bruised, ates ounces {three ounces and a half, 
Dub.) ; 


- Proof spirit of wine, two pints. 


al 


Digest for seven days, (macerate for fourteen days, Lond.), 
and strain. 

Tue tincture of cinnamon possesses che astringent virtues 
bf the cinnamon, as well as its aromatic cordial ones; and in 
Rhis respect it differs from the spirit prepared by distillation. 


SPIRITUS LAVANDULE Compositus. id. 
Compound Spirit of Lavender. 

Take of | 

| Spirit of lavender, three pounds ; | 

Spirit of rosemary, one pound ; : 

| Cinnamon, bruised, one ounce ; 

| Cloves, bruised, two drachms ; 

Nutmeg, bruised, half an ounce ; 

Red sadulcts wets in shavings, three drachins. 

Macerate for seven. days, and filler 


So uniieG LAVANDULE COMPOSITUS. Lond. Dub, 
4 Compound Spirit of Lavinder. 

lake of ae 

| Spirit of lavender, three pints ; 

Spirit of rosemary, one pint ; 

Cinnamon, bruised, 

Nutmegs, bruised, ox each half an ounce ; 

(Cloves, two draclion, Dub.) 
| Red saunders wood, sliced, one ounce. 3 ag 
Digest for ten days, (macerate for fourteen days, Lond. Ms and 

strain. ¥ 


— 
~ 
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‘THESE preparations do not differ materially. » They are 
grateful cordials, of which from ten to a hundred drops may, . 
be conveniently taken, dropt upon sugar. It does not ap- 
pear very clearly whether they should be considered as spirits 
or tinctures; for although the spirit of lavender be the pre-. 
dominant ingredient, yet the mode of preparation is that of 
a tincture, and the spirit as a menstruum dissolves astringent, 
colouring, and. other subs stances, which wonld not rise with it 
in distillation. 


<= ba 


TINCTURA MELOES VESICATORII. Fd. 
Tincture of Cantharides. 
Take of 
Cantharides, bruised, one drachm ; 
-Duuted alcohol, one pound, 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


TINCTURA CANTHARIDES. Dub. 
ae Tincture of Spanish Flies. 
Take of 
Bruised cantharides, two drachms ; 
Cochineal, powdered, half a drachm 5. 
Proof spirit, one pint and a half. 


Digest for seven days, and strain. | : OS ae 
Tiyctura tyttz. Lond. | | 

Tincture of Cantharides. ‘ 

‘Take of | 

a Cantharides, bruised, three drachms; ; 


Proof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


Tus tincture contains the active principle of the contharit 
des, whatever it may be. . It is applied externally as a stimue 
lant and rubefacient, and is sometimes given internally, in. 
doses of from ten to twenty. drops, as a diuretic, or as a Stir 
mulant i in gleets and goror rhoea, 


= 


TINCTURA MIMOSE CATECHU. Ld. 
Tincture of Catechu. Japonic Tincture. ho 
Take of obrvaill at ae 
Extract of catechu, three ounces ; fie 
Cinnamon, bruised, two ounces ; 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds. and-a half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through-paper, 
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Tincrura catecuu. Lond. Dub, 
hay Tincture of Catechu. . 
Take of ? 
_ Extract of catechu, three ounces ; 
Cinnamon, two ounces 3 / 
Proof spirit, two pints. 
Digest for seven anys (macerate for fourteen, Lond.) ne 


filter. 


Tue cinnamon is a very useful addition to: the catechu, not 
oly as warming the: stomach, but likewise as covering its 
taste. _ 

This tincture is of service in all kinds of defluxions, catarrhs, 
looseness, uterine fluxes, and other disorders, where astrin- 
gent medicines are indicated.. ‘Two or three tea-spoonfuls , 
may be taken every now ae then in red wine, or any other a 
proper vehicle. | 


Tincrura mMoscut. Dub, 


Tincture of Musk. 
Tuke of 
Musk, in powder, two drachms ; 
Rectified spirit of wine, one pint. 
Digest for seven days, and strain. 


Recririep spirit is the most complete menstruum for 
musk; but in this form it is often impossible to give a suffi- 
cient quantity of the musk. 


TINncTurA MyRRHE. Ld. 
% Tincture Ne: 
“Take Ob. 
Myrrh, in powder, three ounces ; 
Alcohol, twenty ounces 5¢ 
‘Water, ten ounces. ee 
Digest for seven days, and stzain € ough paper. 





es ! 
‘Take of - 
Myrrh, bruised, heed ounces ; 
Rectified spirit, twenty-two fluidounces ; 
‘Water, a pint and a half. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. - 





Dub. 
, Take of 


Myrrh, bruised, thr ee OUNCES ; 





| "Take of 





~ 
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“ 


Proof spirit of wine, .a pint and a half; 
Rectified spirit of wine, half a pint. 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 


- Trncrure of myrrh is recommended internally asa eardean | 


for removing obstructions, particularly those of the uterine 


vessels, i resisting putrefaction. The dose is from fifteen — 
drops to forty or more. Th medicine may perhaps be given — 


in these cases to advantage ; though, with us, it is more com- 


monly’ used externally, 7 cleansing foul ulcer sy and pro-— 


moting the exfoliation of carious anee. 


 "PINCTURA OPI, Sive THEBAICA; vulgo LaupaANUM Ligur- 


pum. | Zid. .- ‘a 


Tincture ue Opin, or 7’ hebaic Tincture, run called Liquid 4 


» Laudanum. 
Take of 
Opium, two ounces ; 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds. ) 
Digest for seven day s, and filter thr ough paper. 


Dub. ve 
Hard purified opium, powdered, ten dr achms 3 
Proof spirit of wine, one pint. : 

Digest for seven days, and strain. 


Lond. ' ; ane se: ee 


‘Take of 


Hard opium, powdered, two ounces and a pall 
~ Proof spirit, two pinis. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. | 
As these tinctures, on evaporation, fur nish tiles same quanti- 
iy of extract, they are believed to be of nearly equal strength ; 


but-it is to be regretted that ‘they ; are not:so well. adapted 
for keeping as could be wished: after some time, a part of the — 


opium is gr adually deposited from both, and consequently the 
tinctures ‘become weaker: ‘the part which thus separates, 
amounts sometimes, it 19) said, to near one-fourth of the quan- 


tity of opium at. first. dissolved... The London Reviewer 
found, that when alcohol of: sp. gr. 0.980 was employed with- | 
select crude opium, the. tincture acquired sp. gr. 0.952, and. et, 
contained Z6 grains of opium per fluidounce ; but ‘when’ puri- 


fied opium was used, the sp. gr. of the tincture was 0.958, 
and the quantity, of opium in the fuidounce 36 grains, while 
of the crude opium one or ain. In, 375 rem mained acissqlved, 
and of the purified only one in tw enty-fiv 


Peat is s 




















‘Trxcrons OPIE CAMPHORATA, sive ELIXIR PAREGORICUM. 
Dubpeiccios ow 

& Camphorated, Tincture of Catan eer: Elivir. 
Take of 

_ Camphor, two scruples 5 Rtcn hay ae 

_ Hard purified opium, in powder, 

- Benzoic acid, of each one drachin ; . 
_Kssential oil of aniseed, one drachm, | 
Proof spirit of wine, two pints. 

Digest for seven days, and strain. © 


TINCTURA CAMPHORE composita. and. 
Compound Tinctire of Camphor. 





ake of | 
Camphor, two scruples ; 
Hard opium in powder,” 
Benzoic acid, of each one drachm ; 
Proof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


ombined. It gets an agreeable flavour. from the acid of ben- 
‘oin and essential oil. ‘The latter. also renders it more sti- 
lating ; but whether it derives any salutary virtues from 
he former, we do not know. It was originally prescribed 
nder the title of Elixir Asthmaticum, which it does not il 
eserve. It contributes to allay the tickling which provokes 
frequent coughing ; and at the same time it is supposed to 
pen the breast, ‘and give greater liberty of breathi ing. It is 
iven to children. against the chincough, &c. in doses of from 
five drops to twenty: to adults, from twenty to an hundred. 
Half an sunee measure, contuins about a grain a opium. 


TIncruRra QUASSIE., Dit. 
fincture of Quassia. 
Take « of , 


“Shavings of quassia, 0 oné ounce; ; 


Digest for seven days, and filter. 
As the Dublin college have introduced into their Pharma- 


present instance they. have also first directed a tincture to -be 
prepared from the purest and most intense ‘of all bitters. 
. ‘TIncrunra RHEI aoe Ed. 
Soke of Rhubarb, 
Take of : 
olen sliced, three ounces ; 


~ 
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In this formula, the virtues of the opium and camphor are 


—— - 


Proof s spirit, two pints. — tp aK 


copoeia the most powerful of all aStringent tinctures, in the 








ade ‘ Bess bi oa 
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‘Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, half an. ounce ; ft 1 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Dee for seven days, and strain through paper. . 


Pscrens pia eee ee pane 82/0) as 
Tincture of deeth 

Take of ~ 

Rhubarb, cit into pieces, two ounces ; 

Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, half an ounce 5. 
_ Liquorice root, bruised, half an ounce ; 
« Saffron, two. dreelices ; 
_ Proof spirit of wine, two pints. ie 
Digest for seven days, and strain. ye cal 


eens nue Lond. 
: oe Tincture of Rhubarb. 
"Take of 
Rhubarb, sliced, two ounces; _ pee 
Lesser car damom seeds, bruised, half an ounce; ee 
Saffron, two drachms, | : : 
P: oof spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


~ 





_‘Tincrura RHEI COMPOSITA. Lond: 


Compound Tincture of Rhubarb, 

Take of 

Rhubarb, sliced, two ounces; , | 

Liquorice root, briiised, half an ounce; —* . ‘ 
ae _ Ginger, sliced, ae ist ATS TA a 
Ee i Saffron, each two grachms 3. an = ig ta ll 
Bae _ Water, one pint. a | ys ay 7 
; _- Proof spirit of wine, twelve fluidounces. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


Tincrura RHEI Ef ALOES ; om ELIXIR SACRUM. Bad 
Tincture of Rhubarb and Aloes, commonly called Sacred Ehair, 


‘Take or | 
Rhubarb, sliced, ten drachms veh ae 
 Socotorine aloes, in powder, six drachms ; oo 
ae Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, half an ounce; el 
oe Diluted alcohol, two pounds andahalf = 
Digest for seven eee and strain sss i a . 
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. INCTURA RHEI ET GENTIAN® 3 oli: Toxcrura RHET 
AMARA. © Biddvie Hea 


| Tincture of Rhubarb with Gentian, formerly Bitter Tincture of 
‘aa Rnubiarb, | 
§ Take of : 
| _ Rhubarb, sliced, two ounces ; 
Gentian root, iced, half an ounce ; 
- Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half; 
Diget for seven days, and strain through paper. 











Aut the foregoing tinctures of rhubarb are designed as 
stomachics and cor reborants, as well as purgatives: spiritous 
liquors excellently extract those parts of the rhubarb in which 
Bthe two first. qualities reside, and the additional ingredients 
considerably promote their efficacy. In weakness of the sto- 
mach, indigestion, laxity of the intestines, diarrhoeas, colic, 
Band other similar complaints, these medicines are frequently 
of creat service. 


TINCTURA SaPonts, vulgo LinimENTUM saPonaceuUM. Edins 


Tincture of Soap, formerly Saponaceous Liniment. 
Take of | | 
} Soap, in shavings, four ounces : : 

_ .Camphor, two ounces ; 

- Volatile oil of rosemary, half an ounce ; 
Alcohol, two pounds. . | 
Digest the soap in the alcohol for three days ; ‘then add to ihe 
filtered liquor the camphor and the oil, shaking them welt 
Aca 


Lryenrum SAPONIS COMPOSITUM. Lond. 


| Compound one Ud. 
hake oft 


Hard soap, three ounces: ; 
Camphor, one ounce ; : : 
Spirit of rosemary, one pint. 
Dissolve the.camphor in the spirit, then add the soap, and 
 §=macerate in a sand-bath until it be dissolved. 
1, 
| LINIMENTUM SAPONIS. Dub. 
i, Soap Liniment- 
Take of | ss a 
Soap, three ounces ; 
Camphor, one ounce ; : 
| Spirit of rosemary, one pint. 


rs a ‘i 
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ay Digest the soap in the spirit of rosemary until it be dissolved, 
4a, then add the camphor. 


ener s SAPONIS ET OPIT; ; olim. leciaewece ANODYNUM: | 
Ed. 


Tincture of Soap with Opium, foun, shikai Laniment. 


Tuis is prepared in the same way, and from the same sub- 
stances, as the simple ant Soup, but with the addition, 
from the beginning, of 


Opium, one ounce. 


Turse tinctures are only used externally, and possess great 
efficacy in removing local pains, when rubbed on the affected f 
part. The Londen and Dublin colleges have omitted the‘ano- 
dyne liniment, probably as it may | be easily prepared extem- 
ae by mixing a ae tion. of laudanum with soap § 

i | 


as nunent. a 
ee en w 4 ik SCILLE. Pa, aes 
a 2 | Tincture of Squill, a 
Boe ' "Take of ; 


| 
ee | 

Squills, fresh dried, four ounces; = © ae : | 
Proof spirit of wine, tworpints. a | 

Digest for seven days; then set it ‘acids and ane the faeces 
have subsided, pour off the cae. ie a eg a | 


% 


Lond, 
Take of 
Squills, fresh dried, four ounces; | 
Proof spirit, two pints. paiae aaa AP aeeE 
a ~ Macerate for fourteen :days, and strain. es 


- 


Tue active principle of squills is soluble in alcohol, and 
_ there are cases in vy a tincture may. be useful. 


Te ee pee Sk 


_'Trncrura SENNZE COMPOSITA ; yee come SALUTIS, Ed. 
Compound Tincture J Senay formerly Efixir of Health: 
Take of . Per SES EEE: wy PES Reve daar Og ee Ewes, 


Senna leaves, two ounces ; eo 

Jalap root, bruised, one eunce ; | 

Coriander seeds, Sriced: half an ounces, 

Diluted alcohol, three pounds and a half: j 
Digest for seven any. S. and to the tincture, filtered ‘thro ugh” | 


. _* paper, add, 
ae e Double refined sugar, four. ounces. pig 
yt, Seabee 
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a 
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| Trvcrura senne. Dub. 
| ; : - Tincture of Senna. : # 
Take of | | Re 
| Senna leaves, one pound; - | , 
Caraway seeds, bruised, one ounee and a half; 
Lesser cardamom seeds, ‘husked, and bruised, half an. ounce; 
Proof spirit, one gallon. : ; 
| migest for ss ep days, and. strain. 
Lond. ,} 


wee 
bss 


Take of 

5 Senna leaves, three ounces ; ; s 
_ Caraway seeds, bruised, three drachms ; - 
Cardamom seeds, Benicads one drachm ; ; 
Raisins, stoned, four ounces ;_ 

Proof spirit, two pints. 

Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


} Turse tinctures are useful carminatives and onitiartion 
Fespecially to those who have accustomed themselves to the use 
of spiritous liquors; they often relieve flatulent. complaints 
Rand colics, where the common cerdials have little. effect 5 ‘the 
ose is from one to two ounces. eye 


*, 
rites 
AUT 

ah 


sop *Taxcrera 1 TOLUIFERI BALSAMI. ” Edin. 
ee an -Tiiture of the Balsam of Tolu. 

ake of. | | 
Balsam of Tolu, an ounce and a half: ; 
| Alcohol, one pound. 
Digest until the balsam be dissolved 5 ; and then strain the tinc- 
ture shrouen paper. mre 


+. TENCTURA BALSAMI TOLUTANI. Dub. 
: . Tincture of Balsam of Tolu. 
Take of - ake : 

Balsam of Tolu, one ounce ; 

- Rectified spirit, one pint. 

Digest until the balsam be ‘dissolved, and filter. 


Tizis solution of balsam of Tolu possesses all the virtues of | 
the balsam itself. It may be taken internally, with the several 
Intentions for which that balsam is proper, to the quantity of 
a tea-spoonful or two, in any convenient vehicle. Mixed with 
simple syrup, it forms an elegant balsamic syrup. 


ey 





~~ ee ae 


; 
i 
ae 
5 


“Be 
- 





_, substance, ‘exhibited in the form of powder or bolws. The 


as eee 


‘Digest them together for seven days, and. _ ee tincture 


fect. But a great deal of caution is requisite in its‘ use; the 
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TIncTURA VALERIANE. Lond. Dub. 
Tincture of ihateicen, 

Take of | 
The root of wild valerian, in coarse powder, four ounces ; ; 
Proof spirit, two pints. 

Digest for seven days, ricer for fourteen Loni.) and | 
strain. 


Tue valerian root ought to be ideal to a pretty fin 
powder, otherwise the spirit will not sufficiently extract its 
virtues. ‘The tincture has a deep colour, and is strongly im-_ 
pregnated with the valerian ; though it has not been found to 4 
answer so well in the cure of epileptic disorders as the root in | 


dose of the tincture is from half a pa 6 toa same or | 
more, two or three times a-day.” | 


Fincrora vbhieeer ALBI. Ea. 
Tincture of White wa datak as 


White hellebore root, bruised, eight ounces; oe io 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. - 


ae : . 
BS Na ee ee zx 
aes tee. a Soy — Hh a 


through paper. 


_ 'Tuis tincture is sometimes saad i's assisting ney &e. ’ 
and as an emetic in apoplectic and maniacal disorders. It | 
may likewise be so managed, as to prove a powerful alterative | 
and deobstruent, in cases s where milder remedies have little ef 


dose, at first, ought to be-only @ few drops 5 if considerable, . 
it prover violently emetic or cathartic. ae , a 
Pimcress ZiNGrBERIs. Lond. Dub. —~ 
ah te lee of Ginger. a si 
Take of | page 
_ Ginger sliced, in coarse powder, two ounces 5. 
Proof spirit, two pints. a 
Digest in a gentle heat ie seven days. (macerate fourteen a 
Lond. ) and strain.” ea ae 


Tuts tincture is cordial and ‘ sttinnlane, and’ is only 
ae as a corrigent to eye draughts. — 


@ 
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—-. 


nINCTURES MADE WITH | ETHEREAL SPIRITS. | | 


We have Be these tinctur es by themselves, becanse they 
are more strengly characterised by the nature of the men- 
struum than of the substances dissolved in it. Indeed, the 
ethereal spirits are used in these instances, not to Hissdlve sub- - 
stances which would resist the action of alcohol and water, 
but for the sake of their own direct action on the system. _ 
~-‘Tincrura ALOES RVHEREA. ‘Ba. 3 
aes Ethergal Tincture of Alocs.. 
Take of ao : 
Socotorine aloes, 
Myrrh, of each, in powder, one ounce and a hall 
_ English iicon. sliced, one ounce ;_ 
Sulphuric ether, with Piecbol, one pound. 
igest the myrrh with the sulphuric ether with aicebal fox 
four days, 1 in a close vessel ; then add the saffron and aloes. | 
igest again for four days, and, when the feces have subsid- 
ed, pour off the tincture. | 


Tus tincture agrees generally i in its effects cog the ‘other 

tinctures of aloes,: the only difference ar ising from the more 

P enetrating and vloting nature of the menstraun See 

| Hivuxn s SULPHURICUS CUM ALCOHOLE: AROMATICUS ia. 
Aromatic Sulphuric Ether with Alcohol. 


This is made of the same aromatics, and-in the same manner, 
-as the Compound. tincture of cinnamon; except that, in: 
_ place of diluted alcohol, sulphuric ether with alcohol is em- 
ployed. raed 
- Tuis is designed for } persons ashigae: stomachs are tock weak 
to bear the following: acid tincture: to-the taste it is gratefully 
weasel wey any eereenls Resi: ; 


| - Acpwm SULPHURICUM anomaticum. Ed. 
oe Aromatic Sulphuric Acid. Ets 
Alcohol, two pounds 5 el eon acniie ie” 
- Sulphuric news SIX ounces. » : aE ee 


Site | 
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Drop the acid gradually into the alcohol. Digest the mix- 
ture with a very gentle heat, in a close. ace, for three 
days, and then add of ‘ 

Cinnamon, bruised, one ounce and a half; 
Ginger, bruised, one ounce. 

Digest again, in a close vessel, for six days, and then filter 

the tincture through paper placed in a glass funnel. 


ALTHCUGH the name given to this preparation by the col- 
lege does not sanction its arrangement with the ethereal tinc- 
tures, yet I have ventured to place it here, from the belief 
that the alcohol is completely or partially changed, by the di- 
gestion with the acid, into an ethereal spirit; and that the 
principal difference between this and the preceding tincture 
consists in the presence of the acid, which, however, i is not te 
be considered as the menstruum by ‘which the tincture is form- 
ed, but as an acid mixed with the ethereal tincture. 

‘Medical use.— This is a valuable medicine in weakness and fj 
relaxation of the stemach, and decay of constitution, particu- 
larly in those which proceed from irregularities, which are ac-. 
companied with slow febrile symptoms, or which follow the 
suppression of intermittents. It frequently succeeds, ater 
bitters and aromatics by themselves have availed nothing 
and indeed great part of its virtues depend on the sulphuri ic 
acid ; which, barely diluted with water, has, in those cases 
where the stomach could bear the acidity, produced bappy ef 
fects. 

It is very usefully conjoined with cinchona, and other tonié 
barks, both as covering their disagreeable taste, and as coin- 
ciding with them in vir rtue. It may be given in doses of from | 
ten to thirty drops, or more, several times a-day. 1 


( 





_ Cuap. XXXUL 
AMMONIATED on VOLATILE Cs 


AMMONIA, like ether, i is so powerfal an n agent on the living — 
system, that we think it gives a peculiar character to the com-_ 
positions into which it enters. They are all highly stimula- x 
ting and pungent, and apt to excite diaphoresis.. As ammonia — 
exerts considerable and peculiar powers as a solvent, these | 


? i 
f u ‘i | 
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Sbpetire’ must never be combined in prescription with any 

thing acid, which would not: only neutralize the ammonia, 

and destroy its peculiar action on the living system, but would 
precipitate whatever was dissolved by its ageney. 


LINIMENTUM CAMPHOR® compositum. Lond. 
| ee Camphor Liniment. 
Take of 
_ Camphor, two ounces ; : 
Water of ammonia, six fluidounces ; 
Spirit of lavender, a pint. : 
| Mix the water of ammonia with the spirit ; and distil from a 
_ glass retort, with a slow fire, one pint. Then dissolve the 
camphor in the distilled liquor. 


Tuis is more pungent and penetrating than the soliitioh of 
ddinphiot in alcohol. Is the distillation necessary to Bet an 
ammoniated alcohol without water ? Probably. 


| Tuxcrura casToRrEt compostra, Ed. 
a Compound Tincture of Castor. 

B Take of | 

) §©Russian castor, in powder, one ounce; 
Assafoetida, half an ounce; _ 

_ Ammoniated alcohol, one pound. 
| Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


Tuis composition is a medicine of real efficacy, particular- 
ily in hysterical disorders, and the several symptoms which ac- 
company them. ‘The spirit here used is an excellent men- 
istruum, both for the castor and the assafoetida, and greatly 
jadds to their virtues. 


Tincrura Guaract AMMoNIATA, Ed. Dub. 
Ammoniated Tincture of Guarac. 
Take of 
Resin of guaiae, in powder, four ounces ; : 
} = Ammoniated alcohol, one pound and a half (one pint and 
Wa half, Dub.). 
| Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. fe 


Lond. 

Lake of 

Guailac, in powder, ‘four ounces ; 

Compou:id spirit of ammonia, one pint and a half. 
oe for fourteen days, and filter. 
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THESE are very elegant and efficacious tinctures 3 the nl | 
-moniated spirit readily dissolving the resin, and, at the same 4 
time, promoting its medicinal virtue. In rheumatic cases, a 
, tea, or even table, spoonful, taken every morning and even-_ 
ing, in any convenient vehicle, particu in mans has pro- 


ved of singular service. 


; 
-'Tincrvra opn AMMONIATA; olim Evixir parEcoricum. Ed. 
Ammoniated Tincture of Opium, Aedes sige Eliar- 


Take of 
Benzoic acid, 
~ English satiron, sliced, éf each three dachms; ; 
Opium, ‘two drachms ; a) | 
- Volatile oil of sthiseody half a drachm 3 i‘ tt 
Ammoniated alcohal, sixteen ounces. 5 

Digest for seven days; in a close vessel, and filter through a 
paper. a I, 
Tuis is a preparation of orisileeapl efficacy i in many spas- 4 

modic diseases, as chincough, &c. the ammonia removing the jj 

spasm immediately, while the opium tends to prevent its re+ — 
turn. Each drachm contains about a grain of opium. 


4 


Tinerouk VALERIAN anatase | ee | S| | 
Ammonated Tincture of Valerian, 

Take of 2 ee a : a 

Valerian root, ae ounces ; Hae a, | 

Aromatic spirit of ammonia, two pints. 

Macerate sigh fourteen days, and strain. : 


Dub. ain 5 |) 

Take of : : Wee ee { 

Valerian root, in powder, tie. ounces 5 Sue 
Spirit of ammonia, one pint. - 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 


THE spirit of ammonia, both simple and compound, is here 
an excellent menstruum, and, at the same time, considerably 
promotes the virtues of the valerian, which, in some cases, 
wants assistance of this kind. ‘The dose may be a tea spoon- 
ful or two. > | if 


S 
‘e hy, 
? , 
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- Char, XXXIV. _-MEDICATED WINES. 


} Parmentier has’ occupied thirty-two pa es of the Absrales 
de Chimie, to prove that wine is an extremely bad menstruum 
for extracting the virtues of medical sibacaeks His only 
argument is, that, by the infusion of. vegetable substances in 
Wine, its natural tendency to decomposition is so much acce- 
erated, that at the end of the process, instead of wine, we 
ihave only a liquor containing the elements of bad vinegar. 
As a solvent, diluted alcohol perfectly supersedes the use of 
Nwine; and if we wish to use wine to cover the taste, or to as-. 
sist the operation of any medicine, M. Parmentier proposes, 
that a tincture of the substance should be cetnicasieinaiong 
#mixed with wine asavyehicle. =~. i 
Notwithstanding this argument appears to us to have epat 
weight, we shall give to the medicated wines, retained in the 
pharmacopeeias, the characters they still generally ponies! 


| Vins ALOES SOCOTORINE ; vulgo TincTuRA SACRA. _ Ed. 
| _ _ Wane of Socotorine dloes, Chemie called Sacred Tincture. 

} Take of Z 

| Socotorine aloes, in powder, one ounce ; Se 

- Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, 

Ginger, bruised, each one drachm ; 

Spanish white wine, two ‘pounds. 

Digest for seven days, stirring now and then, and after eds 
strain. : | . * 


e 


| Vinum ators. Dud. 
| Wine of Aloes. 
‘Take of 
§ Socotorine aloes, four ounces ; 

Canella alba, one ounce ; 

Spanish white wine, three pints ; 

Proof spirit, one pint. 
Powder the aloes and canella alba separ ately ; then mix and 
pour on the wine, mixed with the spirit ; afterwards digest. 
for fourteen days, fr equently shaking the vessel; and, last: 
Ay, filter the liquor. | 


Lond. a: 9 
Take of ! ay tls: 
Socotorine aloes, eight ounces ; 
Canella alba, two ounces ; 
Wine, six pints. 
Proof spirit, twe pints. 


e* - 


* 
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Taleusee the aloes with white sand washed clean, to powder; 
also powder the canella, and pour the wine and spirit upon 
these powders mixed together. Magerate for fourteen 


days, now and then shaking them, and strain.. 


Tue sand is added to facilitate the’ pulverization on the 
aloes, and to prevent it, ‘when moistened by the fluids, from 


running together into masses. It is wali nie: that it does not 


affect the tincture. 


This medicine has long been in great esteem, not only as a 


cathartic, but likewise as a stimulus. 

It appears from long experience to be a very us¢ful medi- 
cine. ‘The dose, as a pur. ative, is from one to two ounces. 
It may be introduced into the habit, so as to be productive of 
excellent effects, as an alterant, by giving it in small doses, at 
proper intervals. Thus managed, it does not for a considerable 
time operate remarkably by stool; but at length proves pur- 


gative, and occasions a lax habit, of much longer continuance 


than that produced by the other -common cathartics. 


VINUM GENTIANE coMPosiTUM; vulgo VinuM AMARUM. Ed. | 


Compound Wine of Gentian, commonly called Bitter Wine. 
Take of i 

Gentian root, half an ounce ; 

Cinchona bark, one ounce ; 

Seville orange-peel, dried, two drachms ;. 

Canella alba, one drachm; | er 

Diluted alcohol, four ounces ; 

Spanish white wine, two pounds and a half. 


tid 


First pour the diluted alcohol on the root and barks, sliced” 
and bruised, and, after twenty-four hours, add the wine: | 


then macerate for seven days, and strain. 


Tus wine, which is a pleasant bitter, is intended as a aut 
stitute for the old Tinctura.ad Stomachicos. Wines of this — 
kind are sometimes introduced at the tables of apace: ny 


Italy, to assist the stomach in digestion. 
e 
Vinum PAS Lond. Dud. 
Vine of Tpecacuanha. 


Take of 

The root of 1 ipecacuan, bruised, ie ounces ; 

Spanish white wine, two pints. 
Digest seven days, (macerate for fourteen days, Lond. iy an 
strain. 



























yi pal 
f ake of . rina 
. Ipecacuan, bruised, one ounce; 
} Spanish white wine, fifteen ounces. 
Macerate for seven days, and filter through paper. 

fi) Boru-these wines are very mild and safe emetics, and e- 
ually serviceable, in dysenteries, with the ipecacuanha in 
substance, this root yielding nearly all its virtues to the Spa- 
Winish white wine. The common dose is an ounce, more or 

| ‘ai nosed to the age and strength of the palipnt. 


 Vinum NICOTIANE TABACI. Ld. 
3 Tobacco IV ine. ate 

Take of. 

~The dried leaves of tobacco, one ounce 3 

. Spanish white wine, one pound. — | 
Mlacerate for seven days, and strain the liquor through paper. 


} W1NE seems to extract more fully the active principles of 
he tobacco than either water or spirit taken separately. 


Vinum opi. Lond. - 
| Wine of pit * 
Take of | 
Extract of opium, one ounce ; 
Cinnamon, bruised, 
Cloves, bruised, of cock one A achm ; 
_ Wine, a pint. : 
acerate for eight days, and filter. 


Tus is the Tinctura Thebaica of the Dispensatary 1745 ; 
the Laudanum Liquidum of Hoffman, which has continued 
to be popular, notwithstanding its exclusion from the late 


perior to every other solution of opium as an application. in 
chronic inflammation of the eyes; and, with the same inten- 
tion, it is sometimes used when inspissated by spontaneous e- 
vaporation. 


\ 


Vincent PALMATI. fd. 


hee, Rhubarb Wine. 
Take of on 
Rhubarb, sliced, two ounces ; 
Canella alba, bruised, one drachm ; 
Diluted alcohol, two ounces ; 
Spanish white wine, fifteen ounces. 
Macerate for seyen Ose and strain through paper. 
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pPharmacopecias. Mr Ware, in : particular, considers it as su- 





? 
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THIS is 2 warm, cordial, laxative medicine. It is used — 
chiefly in weakness of the stomach and bowels, and some > 
kinds of loosenesses, for evacuating the offending matter, 
and stréngthening the tone of the viscera. It may be given _ 
in doses of from half aspoonful to three or four spoonfuls or 
more, according to the circumstances of the- disorder, and 
ns strength of the Marah a 





ee 
os 


Cuar. XXXV.—EXTRACTS axp RESINS. 





Exrnacr, in pharmacy, has long been used, in foe come ¥ 
mon and true acceptation of the term, to express a thing ex- 
tracted, and therefore it was applied to substances of all kinds © 
which were extracted from heter ogeneous bodies, by the action — 
of any menstruum, and again reduced to a consistent form, — 
by the evaporation of that menstruum. Lately, however, — 
Extract has been used in a different and. much more limited — 
sense, as the name for a peculiar principle, which is often in- © 
deed contained in extracts, and which before had no proper — 
appellation. It is in the former sense that we employ it here, — 
and in which we wish it to be only used, while a new word ~ 
should be invented as the name of the new substance. Till 
a better be proposed, we shall call it Extractive. 4 

The London college have also added to the confusion in~ 
their last edition, by. applying the term extract to what are 
commonly called inspissated juices, where no menstruum is q 
employed. 4 

Iixtracts are of various kinds, according to the nature of « 
the substances from which they are obtained, and the men- 
struum employed: but they commonly consist of gum, sugary : 
extractive, tannin, cinchonm, gallic acid, or resin, or severahi 
of them mixed in various proportions. The menstrua most | 
commonly employed are water and alcohol. The former is © 
capable of extracting all the substances enumerated, except — 
the resin, and the Jatter all exc gum. . Wine is also © 
sometimes employed, but very ee shy..5 for, as a solvent, » 
it can only act as a mixture of alcohol and water, and the : 
principles which it leaves behind, on evaporation, are rather 
injurfous than of advantage ta the extract. e 

Water is the menstruym most economically employed in _ 
making extracts, as it is capable of dissolving all the active 
principles except resin, and can have its scly ent powers assist- 
ed by a considerable degree of heat. : 
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_ Watery extracts are prepabed by boiling the subject i in wa- 
fer, and evaporating the strained decoction to a thick consis- 
tence. 
i It.is indifferent, wvith regard to biel me rah whether the 
Bsubject be used fresh or dry ; since nothing that can be pre- 
served in this process will be lost by drying. With regard to 
Bthe facility of extraction, however, there is a very considera- 
ble difference ; vegetables in general giving out their virtues 
Bmore readily: when dried than when fresh. 
In many cases, it is necessary to assist fhe action of the 
menstruum by mechanical division, but it should net: be car- 
Sried so far as to reduce the substance to a very fine powder ; 
as Fabbroni foynd that cinchona, at least, yielded a larger 
proportion of extract, when only coarsely powdered. 
} ‘Lhe quantity of water ought to be no greater than is ne- - 
scessary for extracting the virtues of the subject. This point, 
however, is not very easily ascertained ; for, although some 
iof the common principles of extracts be soluble in a very 
$small proportion of water, there are others, such as the tan- 
in, of which water can dissolve only a certain. proportion; 
jand cannot be made to take up more by any length of boil- 
ing; besides, we have no very good method of knowing 
Swhen we have used a sufficient quantity of water; for vege- 
itable substances will continue to colour deeply successive por- 
itions of water boiled with them, long after they are yielding 
nothing to it but colouring matter. One of the best methods 
lis to boil the subject in successive quantities of water, as long 
las the decoctions form a considerable precipitate with the test 
‘which is proper for detecting the substance we are extracting, 
such as a solution of gelatin for tannin, of alum for extrac- 
itive, &c. 
| The decoctions are to be evaporated after they have been 
$ filtered, boiling hot, without any farther depuration ; because 
some of the most active principles of vegetable substances, 
such as tannin, are much more soluble in boiling than in cold 
water, arid because almost all of them are very quickly affect+ 
ed by exposure to the atmosphere. ‘Therefore, if a boilin 
decoction, saturated with tannin, be allowed to cool, the 
‘greatest part of the very principleon which the activity of the 
substance depends, will separate to the bottom, and, accord- 
ing to the usual directions, will be thrown away as sediment. 
'The same objection applies more strongly to allowing the de: 
coction to cool, and deposite a fresh sediment, after it has 
been partially evaporated. Besides, _ by allowing the decoc- 
tions to stand several days befére we proceed to “their evapo: 
ration, we arc, in fact, allowing the active principles centain- 
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ed in the decoction to be altered by the action of the air, and 
to be converted into substances, perhaps inactive, which also 
are thrown away as sediment. 

‘The evaporation is most conveniently performed. in broad 
shallow vessels; the larger the surface of the liquor, the 
sooner will the aqueous parts exhale. This effect may like- 
wise be promoted by agitation. 

When the matter begins to grow thick, great care is ne. 
‘cessary to prevent its burning. ‘This accident, almost una- 
voidable if the quantity be large, and the fire applied, as 
usual, under the evaporating basin, may be effectually pre- 
vented, by pouring the extract, when it has acquired the con- 
sistence of a syrup, into shallow tin or earthen pans, and pla- 
cing these in an oven with its door open, moderately heated ; 
which, acting uniformly on every part of the liquid, will soon 
reduce it to any degree of consistence required. This may jf! 
likewise be done, and more securely, by setting the evapora- 
ting vessel in boiling water; but the evaporation is in this — 
way very tedious. Dr Powell has figured a modification of | 
the common tin sauce pan for this purpose. It is nothing — 
but putting a tin evaporating dish over a sauce pan filled wit th 
water, which is made to boil. 

Alcohol is much too expensive to be uiplonee asamen- 
struum for obtaining extracts, except in those cases where 
water is totally madequate to the purpose. These cases are, fj 
lst, When the nature of the extract is very perishable | 
_ when dissolved in water, so that it is liable to be decomposed 
before the evaporation ¢an be completed, especially if we can- 
not proceed immediately to the evaporation. — 

2dly, When water is totally incapable of chssolving the ‘iad 
stance to be extracted ; and, 

3dly, When the substance extracted can bear the heat of | 
boiling alcohol without being evaporated, but would be dissi- — 
pated ‘by that of boiling water; that is, when it requires a | 
heat greater than 17 6°). and less than 212°, for its vapors eH 
tion. 

In the last case, the alcohol must ie perfectly free from wa- 
ter, because the heat necessary to: evaporate it at the end of 
the process would frustrate the whale operation. Hence, 
also, the subject itself ought always to be dry: those sub- 
stances, which lose their tine by drying, lose it equally on — 
being submitted to this treatment with the purest alcohol. 

In -this way the alcoholic extract of some aromatic. subs 
stances, as cinnamon, lavender, rosemary. retain a considers ) 
ae able degr ee of their fine flavour, 
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In the second case, the alcohol need not be so ver y strong, 

because it is capable of dissolvmg resinous substances, al- 
though diluted with a consider able | proportion of water. 
In the first case, the alcohol may be still much weaker ; 
Jor rather, the addition of a small proportion of alcohol to wa- 
ter will be sufficient to retard or pr event i the decomposition of 
ithe decoction. 

The alcohol employed in all these cases should be “need 
free from any unpleasant flavour, lest it be communicated to 
§ the extract. 
| The inspissation should be performed from the beginning, 
‘in the gentle heat of a water-bath. We need not suffer the 
J alcohol to evaporate in the air: the greatest part of it may be 
recovered by collecting the vapour in common distilling ves- 
sels. If the distilled spirit be found to have brought over any 
Sflavour from the subject, it may be advantageously reserved 
for the same purposes again. 

When diluted alcohol is employed, the distillation should 
lonly be continued as long as alcohol comes over; and the 
§ evaporation should be finished in wide open. vessels. 
| In this chapter we have also included the processes in- 
Itended for purifying inspissated iyiees and resinous sub- 
| stances. 
| Pure resins are prepared, by ee to spiritous tinctures 
of resinous vegetables, a large quantity ‘ae water, «fle resin; 
incapable of remaining dissolved in the watery liquor, sepa- 
jrates and falls to the bottom ; leaving in the menstruum such 
| other principles of the plant as the spirit might have extracted 
}at first along with it. But this is only practised for the pur- | 
| pose of analysis. Ms | 


EXTRACTS MADE WITH WATER. 


EXTRACTUM GENTIANE LUTER. Ld. 
Or | Extract of Genittan. 


4 Take of | 
Gentian root, any quantity. 

Having cut and bruised it, pour upon it eight tumes its weight 
of distilled water. Boil to the consumption of one half 
of the liquor, and strain it by strong expression. Evaporate 
the decoction immediately, to the consistence of thick honey; 

in a bath of water, saturated with muriate of soda. 
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Exrracta. Lond. | 

| Extracts: ie ; | 

In preparing all extracts, evaporate the fluid in a pan, ina 4 | 
water-bath, as quickly as possible, until it become of a pro- | 
per thickness for forming into pills, stirring it constantly j} 
towards the end with a spatula. | 
Sprinkle a little Rectified spirit on all softer extracts. - 


EXTRACTA SIMPLICIORA. Dub. An 
| Simple Eatracts. : , : 

Ain simple extracts; unless otherwise ordered, are to be i) | 
prepared according to the following rule : . | 


i 
' 


The vegetable matter is to be boiled, in eight times its weight : 

' of water, to‘one half; the liquor is then to be expressed, | 
and, after the faeces have subsided, to be filtered ; it is then ll 
to be evaporated, with a heat between 200° and 212°, un- a7 
til it becomes thickish ; and, lastly, it is to be evaporated | 
with a heat less than 200°, and frequently stirred, until it | | 
acquire a consistence proper for forming pills. == sf 

All extracts, when they begin to get thick, ought to be fre- jj 
quently stirred with a clean iron spatula. They may be § 
reduced to a proper thickness by means of a stove, heated | 
on purpose. . 

They ought to be preserved as much as possible from the con-  }} 
tact of the air, and the softer ones are to be sprinkled with f 


rectified spirit. } 


atte 





ee | 
In this manner are prepared, ee | 
‘9 ‘ 1 a & yo 
ExTracra Extracts of | 
Cacuminum Ausintuit. Dub. - Woimwood. Ny 


Radicis GLYCYRRHIZ% GLABRE, Ed. 
Guycyrruiza. Dub. bn 
oo’ Hp tenop. wie ea. 3 ba. ub, Black Hellebore. 
7 GENTIAN® LUTEA. Ed. 
Gentiang&. Dub. 


Liquorice. 








t Gentian. 




















Jatapm Dub. Jalap. 
Foliorum Rute GRAVEOLENTIS. Ed. is 
--Rurm. Dub. §. 
- Cassi SENNA. Ed. Senna. 
-Sanina. Dub. ee: Savin. | 
Florum ANTHEMIDIS NoBILIs. Eds Bee ia daa ¢ 
3 Chamomile. , 7. 
CuaMA@MELI. Dud. : + ats 
Capitum ParaveRis somNiFERI, Ed, -Poppy-heads. 
Cacuminum Gentste. Dub. Broom-tops. 
Lignt Wxmavoxyir campecniant. Ed. Uy oo uoog | 
Scobis HaMatToxy Li. “Dub. * 6 ‘ af 
 Corticis Quercus. Dub. | ; ~ Oak bark. 
Herbe et Radicis TaRaxact. Dub. _. Dandelion. 


DE 
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-Exrractum ators. Lond. . 

Baociie | Latract of Aloes. > 7 

Take of : 

_ Socotorine alces, in powder, half a pound ; 

Boiling water, four pints. SO 
‘Macerate, in a gentle heat, for dines days, then i: and 

set it at rest till the feces subside. Pour off the clear Tiquor ge 

and evaporate to a. proper thickness. 






Turs is supposed to be less irritating than the oes itself, 
but it appears to be an unnecessary refinement. The name is 
also objectionable, as being liable to be confounded with the 
crude aloes. It would have been better, Extractum Aloes Py- 
rificatum. 


_. . Exrracrum antuemripis. Lond. 
| Exiract zt Chamomile. 

Take of 

- Chamomile flowers, dried, one pound ; A OR 

§ Water, one gallon. — a 
Boil to four pounds, and filter thie liquor sin hot. Then 
| ae to a proper chile 


oh ielcron cinctronm. » Lond. 
ie Extract of Cinchona. 

Take of Jpuaeeret : 

| Lance-leaved cinchona bark, bruised, one pound ; 

| Water, a gallon. : 

| Boil to six pints, and filter the liquor while ot. With 
| the same quantity of water, and in the same Je 
peat the boiling and filtration four times. Then reduce all 
these liquors, mixed together, to a proper thickness, by eva- 
| poration. 

| This extract must be prepared under two forms; one soft, 
and fit for making pills; the other Aard and pulverizable. 


EXTRACTUM cINCHON#. Dub. 
| Extract. of Cinchona. 
4 Take of - 
-Cinchona, in coarse powder, one pound ; 
Water, six pints. 
Boil, for a quarter of an hour, in a vessel almost covered ; 
O iter the decoction while hot through linen, and ‘set it 
aside. Boil the residuum again, in the same quantity of 
water, and filter it in the same manner. This may he re- 


ok 
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- peated a third time, and all the decoctions are to be mixed | 
and reduced to a proper degree of thickness by evapora- 
tion. i me) 

This extract ought to be kept in two states ; one soft, adapted } 
for making pills ; and the other hard, capable of being pul- } 
verised. | 


ExTRACTUM coLOcyNTHIDIS. Lond. ; 
Extract of Colocyath. ; a 
Take’ of se 
Pulp of colocyuth, a pound ; 

Water, a gallon. ; 


Boil to four pounds, and filter the liquor while hot. Lasts } 
ly, evaporate to a proper thickness. 


f 


i 


SS 


_ EXTRACTUM COLOCYNTHIDIS CoMPOSITUM. Lond. 


Compound Extract of Colocynth. | 
Take of : oy 
Pulp of colocynth, sliced, six drachms ; a 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, one ounce and a half; | 
Scammony, in powder, half an ounce ; | 
Cardamom seeds, powdered, a drachm ; 
Hard soap, three drachms ; ee 
Boiling water, two pints. | 
Macerate the pulp of colocynth in the water, with a gentle 
heat, for four days. Strain the liquor, and add to it the J) 
aloes, scammony, and soap. ‘Then evaporate to a proper — | 
thickness, adding, towards the. end of the operation, the 
cardamom seeds. an 


‘4 





Dub. 
Take of / 5 | 
Pith of colocynth, cut small, six drachms ; ie : 
Hepatic aloes, one ounce and a half; 
Scammony, half an ounce ; ea 
Lesser cardamom seeds, husked, one drachm ; 
Castile soap, softened with warm water, so as to have a 
gelatinous consistence, three drachnas ; a | 
‘Warm water, one pint. a 
Digest the colocynth in the water, in-a coyered vessel, with a | 
moderate heat, for four days. To the liquor, expressed i} 
and. filtered, add the aloes and scammony, separately re- ff 
_ duced to powder: then evaporate the mixture to a*proper J 
thickness for making pills, having added, towards’ the end | 
of the evaporation, the soap-jelly and powdered seeds ; and 
mix all.the ingredients thoroughly together. | i, 


& 
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_Extracrum HAMATOXYLA. Lond. 


Extract of Logwood. 
‘ Take a 
| Shavings of logwood, one pound 5 
‘Boiling water, one gallon. Bia) sabe 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, they boil to four pints. 
Strain the ales while pea and evapora ate to a proper con- 
“ sistence. 
EXTRACTUM OPII AQUOSUM. Dub, 
| Watery Extract of Ree 
Take of 
Opium, two ounces ; _ 
Boiling water, one pint. —- age CON 
Triturate the opium in the water, for ten minutes ; ‘then, af- | 
ter waiting a little, pour off the liquor, and triturate the re- | 
“maining opium with the same quantity of boilin "p water, 
pouring off the infusion in the same manner. This may 
be repeated a. third time. Mix the decanted liquors, and 
expose the mixture to the air, in an open vessel, for two days, 
‘Lastly, filter thr ough linen, and, by slow eet Bnet form 
an extract. pireeethe berets ¢ 
: ie ae want OPII. oi a 
ii Extract.of Opium. 
Take of CTA EA 
Opium, sliced, half a pound ; 
Water, three pints. 
Add a small quantity of the water to the « opium, and mace- 
rate for twelve hours, that it may soften ; then, having gra- 
. dually added the rest of the water,.triturate them, until they 
become thoroughly mixed, and set the mixture at rest until 
the faeces subside. ‘Then filter the 1 HOUOR », and snes te 
: ‘a proper thickness. Ds a ee ama | 
Haan PAPAVERIS. por suas 
Lixtract of Po 
Take of. i pea 
Poppy heads, een: one pound ; 
Boiling water, 3 gallon. 3 
Macerate for twénty-four hours ; ‘then Dail 46 pate pints : 
strain the liquor while hot, and evaporate toa proper; Pills 
ness. 3 


ZZ 
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ExtractTuM RHE. | Lond. | 

Extract, of Rhubarb. : 

Take of es to sat 
Rhubarb root, in powder, one pound sc j226) fo soni iad 
Proof spirit, one pint ; olin: otu: Goes taleod 

Water, seven pints. — Wwetey Mi 

Macerate, with a gentle heat, , for, four: ta a eg filtery, poe 

set it aside, until the faeces subside. Pour off the liquor 

clear, and evaporate to a proper thickness. 


EXTRACTUM SARSAPARILLE. Lond. 
Extract, of as 
Take of 
 Sarsaparilla root, sliced, one pound ; 
Boiling water, one gallon. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours $ ‘then boil to see ‘pints, anda | 
filter the liquor while hot ; lastly, PAP One to a pRpRee - 
thickness. _ ae AR MAT ae | 
EXTRACTUM TARAXACI. ‘Lond. | 
| | _ Extract of Dandelion. 
Take of | | 
Fresh dandelion root, bruised, one pound ; 
Boiling water, one gallon. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours ; then boil to four pints, and 


filter the liquor while hot 5 lastly, sa ate to a proper 
thickness. 


} 





EXTRACTUM VALERIANEZ. Dud. 
Extract of Valerian. 
Take of 
_ Valerian root, in coarse powder, six ounces ; % 
~ Boiling water, three pints. | 
Mix ‘and digest, with a moderate heat, twenty-four Ronse, in 
a covered vessel ; and then express the liquor, and evapo~ 
rate it to a proper thickness. ‘ 


EXTRACTS MADE WITH ALCOHOL. 


EXTRACTUM CINCHONE OFFICINALIS. Ed. — 
Pe nah aa ih Extract of Cinchona. 
Take of 
€inchona bark, in powder, one pound ; 
_ Alcohol, four pounds, 
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Digest, for four days, and pour off the tincture. 

} Boil the residuum in five pounds of distilled water, for Figen 

| minutes, and filter the decoction, boiling hot, through lin- 

nen. Repeat this decoction and filtration, with the same 
_ quantity of distilled water, and reduce the liquor, oF evapo- 
-Yation, to the consistence of thin honey. 

| Draw off the alcohol from the tincture, by distillation, until 

it also become thick ; then mix the liquors, thus inspissat- 

ed, and evaporate oe in a bath of boiling water, saturat- 

ed with muriate of ee to a proper consistency. 


EXTRACTUM CONVOLVULI FALAPE. Ed. 
fo xtract of Julap, 


Is prepared i in the same way, from the root. 


_ Exrracrum cincHon® RESTNOSUM. Lond. 
! Resinous Extract of Cinchona. 
B Take of 
} Lance-leaved cinchona, bruised, one pounds 

Rectified spirit of wine, four pints. 

| Macerate for four days, and strain ; distil the tincture, in a 
} water bath, to a proper uagleniess: ‘ | 


| arnt pede CASCARILLE REStINosuM. Dub. 
| Resinous Extract of Cascarila. 

Take of 

| Cascarilla, in coarse pow der, one pound ; 

Rectified spirit of wine, four pints. 

| Digest for four days ; then pour off the tincture, and strain ; : 
| boil the residuum, in ten pints of water, to two: evaporate 
| the filtered decoction, and distil the tincture, in a retort, 
|. till both begin to grow thick; then mix them, and evapo- 
rate them to a state fit for making pills. Lastly, they are 
to be intimately mixed. 


™ 


“In this way are prepared, 


Extractum | Resinous Extract of 
'Cixncuonz Rusrz Resinosum. Dub. Red Cinchona Bark. 
Jatara Resinosum. Dub, Jalap. 


Opium puriricatumM. Dub. - 
Purified Opium. 

Take of 

| Opium, cut into small pieces, one pound ; 

Proof spirit of wine, twelve pints. 


Ou Mee 
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Digest with a gentle heat, stirring now and then till the opium 
ibe dissolved ; filter the liquor “through paper, and distil in 
a retort until the spirit be separated : Pour out the liquor 
‘Phick remains, and evaporate; a the extract pea Hines a 
proper thickness. 
Purified opium must be kept i in two forms 5 ; one soft, proper 
for forming into pills; the other hard, pepabic of being re- 
_ duced into y powder. mh 


Lond: 


Very carefully separate opium from all heterogeneous matters, 
especially those adhering to it on the outside. Opium is 
to be kept in two states, one soft, fit for making pills; and — 
another hard, dried in a waterbath, until it become pulve- — 
rizable. 


Aut these extracts are supposed to contain the virtues of the 
substances from which they are prepared, in a very pure and 
concentrated form; but this supposition is, probably in seve- 
ral instances, erroneous; and the directions for peepaaane 
them are frequently injudicious and uneconomical. | 1 

As the changes which opium and aloes undergo by solu- * 
tion, and subsequent evaporation, have never been as certain- — 
ed by careful and satisfactory exper iments, well-selected pieces | tA 
of these substances are to be preferred to the preparations in 
whica they are supposed to be purified. As a farther proof of — 
the superiority of good opium over all its preparations, I may 
also remark, that the latter, however well ee “soon be- m 
come mouldy, the former never does. . : 

Cinchona bark is a medicine of very ‘great importance i 
but, unfortunately, the proportion of woody fibres, or inert 
matter, which enters into its composition, is so great, that weak | 
stomachs cannot bear it, when given in quantity sufficient to. ff 
produce any very powerful effects. Oni this account the pre: 54 
paration of an extract, which may contain: its active princi- . 
ples in a concentrated form, is a desirable object. , On this’ 
subject there is still much room for experiment. The Lon- 

don college, nits former Pharmacopeeia, certainly erred in two 
important particulars; in the first place, in desiring the de-_ Uy 
coction to be continucd until the greatest part of the men-_ 
struum was evaporated; and, in the second place, in separating, © 
by filtration, the powder which separated from the decoction 

after it had cooled. The first error probably originated in 
the idea, that, by continuing the boiling for a great length of | 
hoe more of the bark would. be dissolved; but it is.now 
known, that water is incapable of dissolving more than, a‘¢er- oH 
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tain quintity ofthe active principles of cinchona; and that, 
after the water has become saturated, by continuing the de- 
coction we diminish the quantity of the menstruum, and 
therefore also diminish the quantity of bark dissolved. It is 
not easy to account for the second error; for, according to 
the old idea, that’ the powder which separated, ont cooling, 
from a saturated decoction of cinchona, was a resinous sub- 
stance, it surely ought not to have been rejected from what 
were supposed to be resinous extracts. This precipitate is 
| now known to be caused by the much greater solubility of its 
active principles in boiling than in cold water; so that the 
precipitate’ is not. differ ent from what remains in solution. 
Accordingly, I ascertained, by experiment, that cinchona 
gave at least one half more extract when the decoction was 
conducted according to the directions of the Edinburgh col- 
lege; and the London college, in their present Pharmaco- 
| pecia, have improved their processes on the same principles. 
| The real advantage of so expensive an agent as alcohol,. in, 
| preparing any of thise extracts, has not been demonstrated ; 
}and, if 1 be not misinformed, it is seldom employed by thle 
| apothecaries in preparing even what are called the Resinous 
| Extracts. 


RESINA FLAVA. Lovd. Dub. 
Yo ellow Resin, 


4 t 


| T tee remains in the retort after the distillation of oy. of tire 
| pentine. : | mee 


‘TURPENTINES are combinations of volatile oil aid resins, 
| which are easily separated by distillation. ‘The process, how- 
Fever, cannot-be carried so far as to separate the whole of the 
| oil, without charring aud burning part of the resin. In this 
state it has a brown, colour, and a certain degree of trans- 
parency, and is well known under the name of Fiddlers Rosin. 
But if water be added to the residuum of the distillation, and 
be thoroughly mixed with it by agitation, it becomes ies 
and is called Yellow Rosin. 

| Yellow rosin is a useful ingredient in the compositien 

plasters and hard: ointments. 


GuMMI RESIN”. Lond. 
Gum Resins. 


Those gum-resins are to be reckoned the best which are se- 
lected so pure, that they do not stand in need of purifica- 


Y 
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tion. But if they seem impure, boil them in water until — 
they grow soft; then squecze them through a canyas bag,. 
_by means of a press. Let them remain at BS: till the Retz :. 





part subside; then evaporate, in a water-bath, the part of : 


the water decanted off; and, towards the end of the eva- © 
poration, mix the resinous part with the gummy into a> fi 


homogeneous mass. 


You may also purify any gum which melts easily by putting Hs 
g it in boiling water till it =f] 


it Into an ox bladder, and haiding 
becomes so soft, that it can be separated from i its Mapa 
_ by pressing it thr ough ahempen cloth, i 


As one, sad perhaps the most active, constituent af gummy i | | 


resins, as they are called, is of a volatile nature, it is evident 


that it must be, in a great measure, dissipated in the process ot 
_just described, and that we cannot expect the same'virtues in 
these substances after they are purified, which they possess in 


their crude state. This process is, therefore, contrary to the 


principles of good pharmacy; and such specimens of these - 
ae resins as stand in need of it to give them an apparent. 


degree of purity, should not be admitted into the shop of the 


apothecary. Besides, many of the impurities which they _ 
usually contain are easily separated, in compounding the pre- 
parations or a ee Matta 2 into which they Bh | 


Se 


STYRAX’ PURIFICATA. Lond. : 
Purificd Storax. 


Dissolve the balsam of storax in rectified spirit f wine, snd 
strain the solution ; afterwards reduce the balsam to a pro- 
per thickness, by distilling off the se it with a gentle heat. 


Dub. 


Digest the storax in water, with a low heat, until it get soft ; 
then express it between iron plates, heated with boiling wa- 
ter ; and, lastly, separate it from the water. 


Srorax is a balsam, or combination of resin and benzoic 


acid, both of which are soluble m alcohol, and neither of them 


volatile in the heat necessary for evaporating alcohol. The 


London process for purifying it is therefore not liable to any 


chemical objections. The method new directed by the Dub- 
lin college is certainly more e economical, but must be attended 
with loss of benzoic acid. 
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-Tuis form is proper for such materials only as are pee 
ef being sufficiently dried to become pulverizable, without the 
‘loss of their virtue.’ Theré are several substances, however, 
of this kind, which*cannot be conveniently taken in powder ; " 
bitter, ag fetid drugs are too disagreeable ; ; emollient and 
| mucilaginous herbs and roots are too. bulky ; pure. gums co- 
here, and become tenacious in the mouth fixed alkaline salts 
deliquesce when exposed to the air; and volatile alkalies’ éx- 
hale... Many. of the aromatics, too, suffer a great loss of their 
| odorous principles when kept, in powder, as in that — they 
expose a much larger surface to the air. ’ 

_ The dose of powder s, In extemporaneous ee aoa is 
‘generally about half a’ drachm; it rarely exceeds a whole 
idrachm ; and is not often less than a scruple. ‘Substances 
| which produce powerful effects in small doses are not ex- 
hibited in this form,, unless their bulk be increased by addi- 
tions of less efficacy ; those which require to be: sis in 
larger ones are better fitted for other forms. | 

| The useful vehicle for taking the lighter siedoee is any 
agreeable thin liquid. ‘The ponderous powders, particularly 
those prepared from metallic substances, require a more con- 
)sistent vehicle, as syrups; for from thin ones they soon sub-_ 
‘side. Resinous substances likewise are most commodiously 
| taken in thick liquors ; for in thin ones they are apt torun _ 
nto lumps, which are not easily diffused. e 





\ ’ 


IN PULVEREM TRITI. Dub. 
Powders. 


Substances to be powder previousl: dried, are to te pul- 
verized in an iron mortar. The powder is then to be se- 
parated, by shaking it through an hair-sieve, and is to be 
kept i in close vessels. 


PuLyis ALOES cUM CANELLA. Dub. 
| Powder of Aloes with Canella. 
Take of 
Hepatic aloes, one pound ; | nts 7 
| White canella, three ounces. | : nH 
| Powder them separately, and then mix them. 


EL ae TE Pe ee ee. | ee ek ROME ye Tle "Veen oe Lee ee o OF 
ares em yale, eee 
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Tuis was formerly well known by the title of Hiera Picra. 
The spicy canella, acts. as_a corrigent to the aloes, but the 
compound is triore adapted to the form of pills, than of pow 
os Lea 
| " “Bea Pouvis 4 ALOES cum GUAIACO. Spey tee . 
aN pt Powder of Aloes om h Guaia, 7 gO Bt) oe | 
Take of | old De 

Hepatic aloes, ohne ounce and a half 3 

«Gum guaiacum, one ounce; 

Aromatic powder, half'an ounce. — 
Rub the aloes and gum guaiacum separately to » power ‘then : 

smix them with the’ aromatic sa 





“Pony 1S ALOES Ss COMPOSITUS.,_ as 
colegas Congonna Powder ‘i ee: ot 
Take xe ; 
- Socototine cae’ one ourice tana a Walls 
| Gum-resin guaiac, one ounce; uiee ttle 
pete ‘powder of cinnamon, half an ounce. " ~ 


Powder. the aloes ‘and guaiae separately ; then: mix the com- | 
a powder of cinnamon with ‘them. | 


“Tus powder is supposed to combine the sudorific effects oO” 
the gilaiac with the purgative of the aloes. 


Puuvis lai esioests Dub. 

Aromatic. Powder. 

Take of OM | 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; 
_ Smaller cardamom | a husked, | ote 
ESTE, 002 8 8s Meee ee ea 
Long pepper, of each one ounce. a 

Rub them together to a powder. 


7 ry le en id. 
Take of ever wae : 
Cinnamon, ee ; fib i's 
Smaller cardamom seeds, ce 


Ginger, each equal parts. 


Reduce them to a very fine powder, rte is’ sto be kept in a 
glass vessel, well closed.” 
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PULVIS CINNAMoMI Ccompositus. Lend. 
Compound Powder of Cinnamon. 


‘Take of 
Cinnamon bark, two OUNCES 5 
Lesser dardania: an ounce and a half; 
Ginger, an ounce ; 
Long pepper, half an ounce ; 

Reduce them together to a very fine powder. 


THESE compositions are agreeable, hot, and spicy, and may 
be usefully taken in cold phicomatié: habits, and decayed con- 
‘stitutions, for warming the ‘stomach, promoting digestion, 
and strengthening the tone of the viscera. _ The dose is from 
ten grains to a scruple and upwards. The first and third are 
considerably the warmest, a the long pepper which they 
contain. 

Mia, " ) 
PuLvis Asari compositus. Ed. 
Compound Powder of Asarabacea. 


Take of 

The leaves of asarabacca, three ae 3 
-- marjoram, 

Flowers of lavender, of eath one par te 
Rub them together to powder. 





Dub... 
. akevot , 
Dried leaves of asarabacca, one ounce ; : 
Lavender flowers, two drachms. 
Powder them: together. 


- Turse aresagreeable and efficacious errhines, and § superior 
to most of those usually sold under the name of herb. snuff: 
They are often employed with great advantage in cases of ob- 
stinate headach, and of ophthalmia resisting other modes of 
cure. ‘Taken under the form of snuff, to the extent of five or 
six grains, at bed-time, they will operate the succeeding day 
as a powerful errhine, inducing frequent. sneezing, and. like - 
Wise a copious discharge from the nose. It is, however, ne- 
cessary, yp ing their oper anise to avoid exposure to cold. . 


Pu.vis c CAKBONATIS CALCIS COMPOSITUS ; olan PULVIS CRE- 
TACEUS. Ld. 


Ptapoued Powder of Carbonate of Lime, formerly Chalk Powder. 
ake of . 
Prepared carbonate of lime, four ounces 


eee ee ee ee a ee a ee 
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Nutmeg, half a drachm ; uve 
Cihnanion, one drachm and a hele; ay 
Reduce them together to powder. “Vise 


PULVIs CRETR. COMPOSITUS. Lond, 6 
Compound Powder isle Chalhy 
Take of j 
Prepared chalk, half a pound ; 
Cinnamon, ae OUNCES 5 , 
Tormentil, | 
Gum arabic, of exch thie ee ounces ; 
. Long pepper, half'an ounce. 
Reduce them separately to a very fine powder, and mix thera. 


1) addition of the aromatic coincides with the general i in- 
tention of the remedy, which is indicated in weakness and — 
acidity of the peatuet ‘and in ces rom acidity. 


‘Pouvis CRETE CoMPosrTUS CUM OPIo. Lond. 


Compound Powder of Chatk with Opium, AS 
Ts se of ot 
Compound powder of chalk, six ounces and a. halt 5. 5: 
Hard opium, powdered, ie scruples. | : volt 
Mix them. esha nigel clad 


Tue addition of the Chie renders ae a more powerful 
remedy than the carbonate of lime alone, especially where the _ 
diarrhoea proceeds trom irritation of the intestinal canal. : 


PuLvVIs CONTRAYERVE COMPOSITUS. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Contrayerva. 


Lake of 
Contrayerva, powdered, five ounces ; 
Prepared oy as one pound and a half. 
Mix them. | 


THis medicine has a very good claim to the title of aa > 
alexipharmic and sudorific. The contrayerva, by itself, 
proves very serviceable in low fevers, where the vis vite is 
weak, and a diaphoresis to be promoted. It is probable that 
the Matbinate of lime is of no farther service than to divide 
this active ingreslient, and make it sit more easily on the 
stomach. : 





Bm 
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PULVIS IPECACUANHZ ET OPI. . Ed. 
! — Powder of Ipecacuan and Opium. 
Take of ea 21 
Ipecacuan, in powder, 
Opium, of each one part ; 
Sulphate of potass, eight parts. 
| Triturate them together into a fine powder. 


Poxvis aPECACUANHE compositus. Loni. 
| Compound Powder of Ipecacuan. , 
| Take of | : A a 
Tpecacuan, in powder, 
Hard Opium, in powder, each one drachin ; 
Sulphate of potass, in powder, an ounce. 
Mix them. 


THE sulphate of potass, from the grittiness of its erystals, 
is perhaps better fitted for tearing and dividing the tenacious 
‘opium than any other salt; this seems to be its only use in 
the preparation. ‘The operator ought to be careful that the 
opium and ipecacuanha be equally diffused through the whole 
| mass of powder, otherwise different portions of powder must 
| differ in degree of strength. | 
| . This powder i fence the most certain sudorifics, and as 
such was recommended by Dr Dover, as an effectual remedy 
‘in rheumatism. Modern_ practice confirms its reputation, 
| not only i in rheumatism, but also in dropsy, and several other 
|diseases, where it is often difficult, by other means, to pro- 
duce a copious sweat. The dose is from five to twenty 
|grains, according as the patient’s stomach and strength can 
‘bear it. It is proper to avoid much drinking immediately af- 
iter taking it, otherwise it is very apt to be rejected by vomit 
ing before any other effects are ‘produced. 


PuLvis JALAPE COMPOSITUS. Ed. 


7 Compound Powder 0 of J alap. 
Take of 

I Jalap root, in powder, one part; 

Super-tartrate of potass, two parts. 

‘Grind them together to a very fine powder. | 


Tue use of the tartrate in this preparation is to break 
idown and divide the jalap; and therefore they are. directett 
to be triturated sa pain and not Plead 
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PULVIs KiNo compositus. Lond. 
' Compound Powder of Kino. a 

Take of | ; 3 EO, 
Kino, fifteen drachms ; | fhe | 
Cinnamon, half an ounce ; 

Hard opium, one drachmn: 

Reduce them ied seb to 2 ery fine voit dig’ mix 
_ them. a | 
Tuas, though well known in extemporancous prescription, f 

is a new oificinal preparation, and one which promises to be 

convenient. It is anodyne and astringent, ROnANDS, one § 
part of opium in twenty. 


~ Putvis etna Ed. 

Opiate Powder. 
Take of y 2H i a4 j ii ; : ia 
Opium, one part;. | : | ams . 
Prepared car bonate of lime, nine parts’ “pales Pe | 
Rub them together t to.a fine powder. __ | | 


Putvis CORNU CERVL. cum oPlo. Lond. ) 
v4 Powder: silat oa Pa rdawe | nie | | 
Take of © bp woe | | 
Hard opium, in péeace: one drachm ; Sate ih a 


Hartshorn, burnt and prepared, an ounce 5 ms) 
Cochineal, in pow fet 3 ‘drachm. pert yo | 


sided 


In these powders, the opium is the active | ingredient ; and 
it is immaterial whether the phosphate or carbonate of lime ; 
be used to facilitate its Tagehanita! division. ou Me 


Potvis SCAMMONEA: COMPOSITUS. Lond. 
Compound Powder. of Scammony a» 


‘Take of : ee rt 4 
Scammony, | | is | 
Hard extract of jalap,-of gach two ounces; 

Ginger, half an.ounce., )). on 
Powder them separately, and mix them, ‘ye alae 
Purvis, SCAMMONTI. ta “cit nd a 
Powder of Sonora 
"Take of 

Scammony, 





At eed | 2 ev Ope eee Re ete” ‘ A I ae Pe eee ee ee 
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_ Super-tartrate of osu equal parts... 
Rub them together to a very fine powder. 


In the first of these compositions, the scammony is com- 
biried with another purgativesmore active than itself, and in 
the other, with one much less so ;, which :difference: must be 
attended to in prescription. ‘The ginger isan useful vacidition, 
and will render it less apt to. songs 


\ 


PULVIs SENN Gomposirus. Lond. 
: Compound Powder of Scnna. 

Take of : lie 

Senna, 

- Super-tartrate of potass, of each two ounces ; 

Scammony, half an ounce ; 

Ginger, two drachms. 

Triturate the scammony by itself, reduce the rest together i I 

to a very fine powder, and then mix. 


Tus powder is given as a cathartic, in the dose of. two 
scruples, or a dr achm. ‘The scammony is used as a stimulus 
to the senna; the quantity of the latter necessary for a dose, 
when not absisted by some more powerful substance, being 
too bulky to be conveniently. taken in this form. The ginger 
is added to make it sit easier on the eRe ESD and gripe ee 
ULVIS SULPHATIS ALUMINE COMPOSITUS 3 olim Putyis STYPTI- 
te GUS Waa 
Compound spe of Sulphate ‘of Alumine, formerly Styptec Powder. 


Take of Y i : 

Sulphate of a alumine, four igen: 5 7 ( 
_ Kino, one part: Alaway 4 Ey 
Rub them together to'a fine soalers 


‘Tus powder i is composed of two very powerful astringenits, 

but which ‘we believe are not combined with propriety; at 

least it is cer tain that a solution of alam is eeepencd OF a 

Solution of kino. } 

Purvis TRAGACANTILE composrrus. Lond! ee i 

i A Compound Powder of Tr agacanth. asiaay 

Take of pe eg ge iodo 

Tragacanth, powdered, ne : 

Gum. arabic powdered, 

_ Starch, of each an ounce and a half; 
_ Refined sugar, three ounces. ; 

Powder the Reaitvas and sugar together; then add the-traga- i 
eanth and gum arabic, and mix. ) 


7 
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Tuts composition is a mild emollient; and hence becomes ~ 
serviceable in hectic cases, tickling coughs, strangury, some — 
kinds of alvine fluxes, and other disorders proceeding from a — 
thin acrimonious state of the exereted fluids, or an abrasion 
of the mucus of the intestines ; it is supposed to soften, and 
give a greater degree of consistency to the former, and defend 
the latter from being irritated or excoriated by them. All 
the ingredients coincide in these general intentions. The — 
dose is from half a drachm to two or three drachms, which 
may be frequently repeated. : | 





et % 


Cuar. XXXVII—CONSERVES, ELECTUA- 
RIES, anv CONFECTIONS. 


CoNSERVES are compositions of recent vegetable matters, 
and sugar, beaten together into an uniform mass. 

This management is introduced for preserving certain sim=— 
ples, undried, in an agreeable form, with as little altetation as 
possible in their native virtues; and in some cases it is very 
advantageous. Vegetables, whose virtues are lost or destroy= _ 
ed in drying, may in this form be kept uninjured for a consi- 
derable time; for by carefully securing the mouth of the con- 
taining vessel, the alteration, as well as dissipation, of their 
dctive principles, is generally prevented ; and the sugar pre- — 
serves them from the corruption which juicy vegetables would _ 
otherwise undergo. t hd a Th 

The sugar should be pounded by itself, arid passed through 
a sieve, before it be mixed with the vegetable mass; for without 
this it cannot be properly incorporated. Rose buds, and 
some other vegetables, are prepared for mixing with the su- 
gar by grinding them in a small wooden mill, contrived for 
that purpose. ht 

There are, however, vegetables whose virtues are impaired 
by this treatment. Mucilaginous substances, by lying long 
with sugar, become less glutinous ; and astringents sensibly 
become softer upoti the palate. Many of the fragrant flowers 
are of so tender and delicate a texture, as almost entirely to- 
lose their peculiar qualities on being beaten or bruised. 

Jn general, it is obvious, that in this form, on account of | 
the large proportion of sugar, only substances of considerable 
activity can be taken with advantage as medicines. And, in- 
deed, conserves are at present considered chiefly as auxiliaries 
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to medicines of greater efficacy, or as intermediuins for join- 
ing them together. They) are very convenient for reducing into 
bolusses or pills the more ponderous powders, as: submutiate 
ef mercury, the oxides of iron, and other mimeral prepara~ 
tions; which, with liquid or less consistent penip as syrups; 
will not cohere. 

The shops were formerly penta with many conserves, 
altogether insignificant ; the few now retained have in gene- 
ral aches an agreeable flavour to recommend them, or are ca- 
pable of answering some useful purposes, as medicines. ‘Their’ 
common dose is the bulk of a nutmeg, or as much as can be 
taken up at once or twice upon the point of a knife. ‘There 
is, in general, no great danger of exceeding in this particular. 


ELECTUARIES are composed chiefly of powders. mixed, up 
with syrups, &c. into such a consistence, that the mass shall 
neither be too stiff to swallow, nor so thin as to allow the 
powders to sepdrate, and that a dose may be easily taken up 
on the point of a knife. 

Hlectuarics are chiefly canals of the milder alterative 
medicines, and such as are not ungratcful to the palate. The 
more powerful drugs, as Cathartics, emetics, opiates, and the 
like, (except in oflicinal electuaries to be dispensed by weight), 
are seldom exhibited in this form, on aceount of the uncer- 

tainty of the dose ; unpleasant ones, acrids, bitters, fetids, 
cannot be conveniently taken in it; nor is the form of an c- 
lectuary well fitted for the more ponderous substances, as 
mercurials, these being apt to subside on Peay unless the 
composition be made very suff : 

The lighter powders require thrice their weight of honey, 
or of syrup boiled to the thickness of honey, to make them 
into the consistence of an electuary : of syrups of the common. 
consistence, twice the weight of the powder is sufficient. 

Where common syrups are employed, the compound is apt 
to candy and dry too soon: ‘electuaries of Peravian bark, for 
instance, made up with syrup alone, will often in a day or 
two grow too dry for use. ‘This is owing to the crystalliza- 
tion of the sugar. Deyeux, therefore, advises elcctuaries, 
onfections, and conserves, to be made up wiih syrups, from 
which all the crystallizable parts have been separated. For 
his purpose, the syrups, after being sufficiently evaporated, 
are to be exposed to the heat of a stove as long as they form 
any crystals. What remains, probably trom the presence of 
some vegetable acid, has no tendency to crystallize, and is to 
e decanted and evaporated to.a-proper consistence. In hos- 
utal practice, the same object may be obtained much more 
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Bruise the peel in a stone mortar with a wooden pestlegt 
























‘ 


easily by using molasses instead of syrups, and in Pane i 
Donets by. the substitution of a little conserve. 

The quantity of an electuary directed at a time in extem= a 
poraneous prescription varies much, according to its consti- 
tuent parts ; but is rarely less than the side of a nutmeg, or — 
more than two or three ounces. — | “ae 


Ganeere amMycpauE. Lond. i | 
Confection of Almonds. a 
‘Take of | . | 
Sweet almonds, one ounce ; , 
Gum arabic, in powder, one drachm ; 
Refined sugar, half an ounce ; 
Having first blanched the almonds, by macer ating them in — 
water, and peeling them, beat the whole ingredients into a 
homogeneous mass. i 


By triturating this confection with water, we immediately 
form an almond. emulsion, which on many occasions is desira- — 
ble, as it takes a considerable time to make from the unmixed ff 
materials, and soon spoils after it is made. ¥ 


Conrecrio AURANTU. Lond. 
Confection of Giairanns 
Take of 
Fresh orange-peel, grated off, a pound ; 
Refined sugary three pounds ; 


ee adding the sugar p [Dea them into a homogeneous I 
-thass. 


ConsERVA AURANTII. Dub. 
_ Conserve of Or an ge-peel. 


To the free rind of Seville oranges, orated off, add three 
_ times its weight of refined SUB Bi while beating it. 


Consenva CITRYE AURANTIT. Bd: 0 OT 
Conserve of Orange -peel. cers | 
Grate off the rind of Seville oranges, beat it. inte pulps: anit : 


~ while beating it, add gradually three times \its weight of. 
double refined sugar. boty a 
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CoNnFECTIO ROS& caNINE. Lond. 
| | Confection of Hips. 

Take of | | . 
Pulp of hips, one pound ; : | a 
Refined sugar, in powder, twenty ounces. : mc ie 
'Tritarate them into a homogeneous mass. 


Ed. 


}Beat ripe hips, carefully cleaned from the seeds ani down, to 
| a pulp; and, while beating it, gradually ade! three times its 
| weight of double refined asi | 


‘Conrectio Rosm eattice. Lond. 
| Confection of Red Roses. 
| ake of | | 
Red rose buds, with the heels cut off, one pound ; 
_ Refined sugar, three pounds. 
Beat the petals in a stone mortar; then add the sugar, and 
reduce the whole to a homogeneous mass. , 


ConsErvA Ros&. Dub. 
Conserve of Red Roses. 


Pluck the needs of red rose buds from the calyces ; and ha- 
| ving cut off the heels, beat them, gradually ne three 
times their weight of refined sugar. 


~ ConsErva ROSE Gautice. Ed. 
Conserve of Red Roses. 


Beat the petals of red rose buds to pulp ; and add, during the . > 
beating, three times their weight of double refined sugar. = 


La Grance says, that by infusing the red xose leaves in 
four times their weight of water, and) squeezing them out of 
the infusion, they lose their bitterness, and are more easily. 
Hreduced to a pulp, which he then mixes with a thick syrup, 
prepared by dissolving the sugar in the expressed liquor, and 
poiling it down to the consistence of an electuary- 
It is scarcely necessary to make any particular remar Re on 
these conserves. Their taste and virtues are compounded of 
hose of sugar, and the substance combined with it. The 
Pood sorrel and hips are acidulous and refrigerant, the orange- 
‘ind and wormwoed bitter and stomachic, and the red rose 
puds astringent. 


: SA 
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_EQRECTUARIUM AROMATICUM. Lid. 
: | Aromatic Electuary. 7 
Take or ey ical 
Aromatic powder, one part ; sec lo of 
Syrup of orange-peel, two parts. | 
Mix and beat fea well together, so as to form an 1 clectuar ‘ye 


Dub. | 
"Take of cn 
Cinnamon, 
Nutmeg, of each half : an ounce; = 
Resned sugar, 
Saffron, of each one ounce; 
Lesser cardamom seeds, husked, - | 
Cloves, each two drachms ; : | 
Precipitated chalk, two ounces 3 : ote 
Syrup of orange-peel, a sufficient quatitity. : 
Powder the aromatics separately, ee mix them with ‘the 





jaa shih | | 
Conrectio aromatica. Lond. _ 

: Aromatic Confection. py 

- Take of | a | 

Cinnamon, ae ee oe ol | 

Nutmeg, of each two ounces ; a | 
Cloves, one ounce ; ; OU gs i 


Smaller cardamom seeds, half an “ounce ; ; of 
Saffron, dried, two ounces ; | | - 
Prepared oyster shells, sixteen ounces ; 4 : a 
Refined sugar, powdered, two pounds; __ a 
‘Water, a pint. 7 i 

Reduce the dry substances together to a very fine powdery § 
then gradually add the water, and mix them until ney be 
incorporated. 


THESE compositions are sufficiently pentehil and modes | 
rately warm. ‘They are given in the form of a bolus, in doses: 
of from five grains to a scruple, or upwards, as a cordial, or 
as a vehicle for more active substances. The simple compaay | 
sition of the Edinburgh college serves all these purposes a8 | 
well as the complicated formula of the oe college. a | 


ELECTUARIUM CASSIE Histunee Ed. | 

) q Electuary of Cassza. ao 
Take of ; : : i ae 
Pulp of cassia fistularis, four parts ; 
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Pulp of tamarinds, 
Manna, each one part ; 
Syrup of pale roses, four parts. 7 

Having beat the manna in a mortar, Ae nat a gentle 
heat in the syrup ; then add the pulps, and evaporate with 
a regularly continued heat to a proper consistence. 


ELEcTUARIUM cassim. Dub. 
an Electuary of Cassa. 
Take ae 
The fresh extracted pulp of cassia, half a pound ; 
Manna, two ounces ; 
Pulp of tamarinds, one ounce ; 
Syrup of orange-peel, halfa pound... 
Dissolve the manna, bruised, with a flee heat in, the 
syrup ; then add the pulps ; ; and _ evaporate slowly the 
mixture to a proper thickness. 


ConreEctTio cassiz. Lond. 
Confection of Cassia. 

Take c of ! 
_ Fresh cassia aul half a pound; 
Manna, two ounces ; 
Tamarind pulp, an ounce; 
Syrup of roses, half a pint. 
Bruise the manna ; then dissolve it in the syrup, by the heat 
of a water-bath ; lastly, mix in the pulps, and evaporate to 
a proper thickness. 


THESE compositions are very convenient officinals, to serve _ 
s a basis for purgative electuaries, and other similar pur- 
oses. ‘The tamarinds give them a pleasant acidity, and do 
1ot, as might be expected, dispose them to ferment. After 
tanding for four months, the composition has been found no 
ourer than when first made. This electuary-is usually taken 
y itself, to the quantity of two or three drachms occasional- 
ly, for gently eee the belly in costive habits. 


“LECTUARIUM CASSI® SENN; olim ELECTUARIUM LENI- 
TIVUM. Ed. 


‘eh diary of Senna, commonly called Lenetive Electuary. 
ake of 


Senna, eight ounces ; 
Coriander seeds, four ounces ; 


3AQ 
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Liquorice root, bruised, thr ee OUNCES ; eae a. 
Figs, : 
Pulp of prunes, each one pound ; 
tamarinds, half a pound ; 
Refined sugar, two pounds and a half. 


‘ ConFEcTIO sENNE. Lond. 
Confection of Senna. 

‘Take of 

Senna leaves, eight ounces ; 

Figs, one pound; — 

Pulp of tamarinds, 
of cassia, 
of prunes, each half a pound ; 
Coriander seeds, four ounces ; 
Liquorice, three ounces ; 
Refined sugar, two pounds and a half. 








{Powder the senna with the coriander seeds, and sift out ten j 
ounces of the mixed powder ; ; boil the remainder with the 7 


figs and liquorice in four pints of water to one halt; ex-_ 


press and strain the liquor, which is then to be evaporated q 
to about a pint and a half; dissolve the sugar in it; add — 
this syrup by degrees to the ‘pulps : ; and, uate mix in n the q 


sifted powder. ‘Ed. Lond.) | 
' it} 
ELECTUARIUM sENNE. Dub. 
Electuary of Senna. 
‘ake of | | 
Senna leaves, in very fine powder, four ounces ;_ 
Pulp of French prunes, one pound ; 
—— tamarinds, two ounces; 


Satie a pint and a half; 
Essential oil of caraway, two drachms. 











Boil the pulps in the syrup, to the thickness of honey ; ‘then 


add the powder, and, when the mixture cools, the oil ; 3 


lastly, mix the whole intimately. 


‘Yuis electuary is a very convenient laxative, and has long 
been in common use among practitioners. Taken to the size 
_of a nutmeg, or more, as occasion may require, it is an excel- | 4 
Tent laxative for loosening the belly in costive habits. The 
formula of the Dublin college i is much more simple and ele- 7 
gant than the others. | i 


\ 
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Evectuarium MIMOSH CAPECHU ; olim CoNFECTIO JAPONICA. 
Ed. 


Bleetuar 'y . Catechu, commonly called Japonic Confection. —» 
Take of : 


| Extract of mimosa catechu, four ounces ; 
Kino, three ounces ; 
Cinnamon, 
Nutmeg, each one-ounce ; 
Opium, diffused in a sufficient quantity of Spanish white 
wine, one drachm and a half; 
Syrup of red roses, boiled to the consistence of honey, two 
pounds and a quarter. : 
Reduce the solids to powder ; and having mixed them with 
the opium and syrup, make them into an electuary. 


ELECTUARIUM CATECHU CoMPosITUM. Dub. 
Compound Electuary of Catechu. 

Take of 

r Catechu, four ounces ; 

Cinnamon, two ounces ; 

Kino, three ounces ; powder these, then add, 

Hard purified opium, diffused in Spanish white wine, a 
drachm and a half; 

Syrup of ginger, evaporated to the consistence of honey, 
two pounds and a quarter. 

ix them. 


| Turse electuaries, which do not differ in any material 
par ticular, are extremely useful astringent medicines, and are 
often given in doses of a tea spoonful, fr equently repeated, 
in cases of diarrhcea, &c. ‘Ten scrnples contain one grain of 
opium. 


CoNFECTIO SCAMMONER. Lond. 
are Confection of Scammony. 
ake of 
Scammony, in powder, one ounce and a half; 
Cloves, bruised, 
Ginger, in pow der , of each six drachms ; ; 
Kssential oil of caraway, half a fluidrachm ; 
Syrup of roses, as much as is sufficient. 
educe the dry substances together to a very fine*powder, 
add the syrup, and tritur ate “them together, lastly, add the 
+, oil of caraway, and mix, 





| 
. 
. 
, 
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- Evecrvarium scammMoni. Dub. 
Electuary of Scammony. 


“* 
er 
2, 
J 
¥ 


Take of 
7 Scammony, 
Ginger, of each, in powder, one ounce ; 
Oil of cloves, one scruple ; 
Syrup of orange-peel, what i is sufficient. 


Mix the powdered ginger with the syrup: then add the scam- | 
m: -y, and lastly the oil. 3 





Tus electuary is a warm brisk purgative. A drachm con- 
tains ten grains of scammony. 


Buren OPIATUM ; olim ELECTUARIUM THEBAICUM. 
bw dime ¥ 
Opiate cA eike commonly called Thebaic Blectuary. 
Take of ° 
Aromatic powder, six ounces 5 
Virginian snake-root, in fine powder, three ounces ; J 
Opium, diffused in a sufficient quantity of Spanish white } 
wine, half an ounce, j 
Syrup of ginger, one pound. 
Mix them, and form an electuary. 


ae \ 
Conrectio opi. Lond. 
Confectivn of Outi. — 
- Take of 
Hard purified opium, powdered, six drachms ; 
- Long pepper, one ounce; 
Ginger, two ounces ; 
Caraway seeds, three ounces ; ; . ‘ae 
Syrup, one pint. : 3 
Mix the opium with the a heated 5 then add the ogee in- 
gredients, rubbed to powder, and mix. . 


© Tue action which these electuaries will produce on the l= 
ving system, is abundantly apparent from the nature of their — a 
ingredients. ‘They are combinations of aromatics with opi- ; Bi 
um; one grain of opium being contained in thirty-six of the — 
London confection, and i in n forty-three of the Edinburgh elec 
tuary. © Bs 
ConrEcrio 3 RuTz&. Lond. 4 
tats Confection of Rue. Ny a 
Take of — 3 3 

* Rue leaves, dried, : 
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Caraway ‘seeds, | 

Laurel berries, of each an ounce and a half; 

Sagapenum, half an ounce ; 

Black pepper, two drachms ; 

Clarified honey, sixteen ounces. 

Tri iturate the dry substances to a very fine powder ; then add- 
ing the honey, mix altogether. 


Tus was long supposed to be a powerful antihysteric. Its 
fuse is now confined to glysters. 


_-Cuap. XXAVIUII.—TROCHES. 


| "TRocues. and lozenges are composed of powders made up 

with glutinous substances into little cakes, and afterwards 
dried. “This form is principally made use of for the more com- 
modious exhibition of certain medicines, by fitting them to 
dissolve slowly in the mouth, so as to pass by de ie into the 
istomach, or to act upon the pharynx and top of the trachea ; 
jand hevee these preparations have generally a considerable 
iproportion of sugar, or other materials grateful to the palate. 
Some powders have likewise been reduced into troches, with 
ia view to their preservation ; though possibly for no very 
good reason ; for the moistening, and afterwards drying them 
in the air, must rather tend to injure than to preserve them. 
'The lozenges of the confectioner are so superior in elegance | 
to those of the apothecary, that they are almost universally 
preferred ; and hence it probably is that the Dublin and Lon- 
clon colleges have entirely omitted them. 


_ Trocuiscr cARBoNATIS caLcis. Led. 
— Sa easier Troches of Carbonate of Lime. oa é 
‘Take of 
| Carbonate of lime, prepared, four ounces 
Gum arabic, one ounce ; 3 
_ Nutmeg, one drachm ; 
Refined sugar, stx ounces. 
Powder ak together, and form them with water into a mass 
for making troches. | 


Tuese are used against acidity of the stomach, sms 
Shen. accompanied with diarrhoea. 





nea a ‘a 
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-Trocuiscr GLYCYRRHIZE GLABRE; ca q 
Troches of Liquorice. 4 i 
Take of | 4 


Extract of liquorice, 

Gum arabic,.each one part ; 

White sugar, two parts. | : 
Dissolve them-in warm water, and strain 5 ‘then evaporate the! 

solution over a gentle fire, till it be of a proper consistence 

for being formed into troches. : 


Turse are both agreeable pectorals, and may be used at 
pleasure in tickling coughs. The solution, and subsequent — 
evaporation, of the extract of liquorice, directed by the Edin- 
burgh college, 1s exceedingly troublesome, and apt to give — 
the troches an empyreumatic flavour. They are more easily — 
made, by reducing the liquorice also to powder, and mixing — 
up the whole with rose-water. Refined extract of liquorice — 
should be used; and it is easily powdered in the cold, after 
it has been laid for some days in a dry and rather warm 
place... EAD AOE “at 


eRe, sabre a2 


ee = 





TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHIZE CUM opio. Hd. ©: 
teens Troches with Opium. 
Take of HE . 
° Opium, two drachms;! 
Tincture of 'Tolu, half an ounce ; ip 
Common syrup, eight ounces ; 
Extract of liquorice, softened in warm water, 
Gum arabic, in powder, of each five ounces. 
Triturate the opium well with the tincture, then add by. des | 
grees the syrup and extract ; afterwards gr adually mix in § 
‘the powdered gum arabic. Lastly, dry them so as to form | 
a mass, to be divided into troches, each weighing ten — 
grails. 


04 


_ ‘Tress directions for preparing the above troches are'so. 
full and particular, that no further’ explanation 1 is’ necessary 5 
seven and a half contain about one grain of opium. These _ 
troches are medicines of approved efficacy in tickling coughs — 
depending on irritation of the fauices. Besides the mechani- — 
eal effect ‘of the viscid matters in involving acrid humours, 0 or 
lining and defending the tender membranes, the opium no- 





Sa 


doubt must have a considerable effect, by more immediately 
diminishing the uo Cis oo the parts themselves. srt a4 


ph Fy: 
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Trocuisct GuMMosI. « Ed. 
Gum Trochess 

"Take of 
_ Gum arabic, four parts ; 

_ -Starch, one part ; | 

Refined sugar, twelve parts.. 
Powder, them, and make them into a proper mass with rose 

water, so as to form troches. ! 


7 


sure.’ It is balcmated for allaying the tickling in the throat 
which provokes. coughing. 


‘TROCHISCI NITRATIS POTASSA.. | id. 
| Proches of Nitrate of Potass, 
Take of Scie ies 
Nitrate of potass, one part; | die bt acl 
Double refined sugar, three parts. 
Rub together to powder, and form them, with: mucilage of 
‘gum tragacanth,” into a mass, to be divided into troches. 


Tuis is a very agreeable form for the exhibition of nitre ; 
though, when the salt is thus taken without any liquid, (if the 
quantity be considerable), it is apt to occasion uneasiness a- 
bout the stomach, wltich can only be prevented by sie dilate 
tion with aqueous liquors, 





_ Cuar. AXXIX _—PI LES: 


Tuis form is peculiarly adapted.to those drugs which ope- 
rate in a small dose, and whose nauseous and offensive taste 
or smell require them to be concealed from the palate. 


Pills should have the consistence of a firm paste, a round 


- form, and a weight not excecding five grains. Essential oils 
~ may enter them in small quantity : deliquescent salts are im- 
proper. Efflorescent: salts, such as carbonate of soda, should 
_ be previously exposed to the air until they fall to powder :de- 
liquescent extracts should have some powder combined with 
them. ‘The mass should be beaten until it become perfectly 
uniform and plastic. Powders. may be made into pills with 
extracts, balsams, soap, mucilages, bread crumb, &c. 
Gum-resins, and. inspissated juices, are sometimes. = 


‘Tus is a very agreeable pectoral, ried x may be used at plea-_ 


= 


ee ~-*% 
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Take of 
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-eauogh to be made into pills, without addition : wire any 


moisture is requisite, spirit of wine is more proper than Sy- 
rups or conserves, as it unites more readily with them, and does 


‘mot sensibly increase their bulk. Light dry powders tegaire a 


syrup or mucilages: and the more ponderous, as the mercu- 
rial and other tietallic ee eels thick honey, ete 
or extracts. ' 

Light powders require about half their weight of syrup, or 
about three-fourths their weight of honey, to fee them in- 
to a due consistence for forming pills. Half a drachm of the 
mass will make five or six pills of a moderate size: 

- Gums and inspissated juices are to be first softened with ae 
foae prescribed ; the powders are then to be:added, and the 
whole beat thoroughly together, till they be perfectly mixed. 

The masses for pills are best kept in bladders, which should 
be moistened now and then with some of the same kind of 
liquid that the mass was made up with, or with some proper 
aromatic, oil. 

When the mass is to be divided into pills, a given weight 
of it is rolled out into a cylinder of a given length, and. of an 
equal thickness throughout, and is ues divided into:a given 
suumber of equal pieces, by means of a simple machine. 
These pieces are then rounded between the fingers ;. and to 
prevent them’ from adhering, they are covered: either with 
starch, or powder of liquorice, or orris root. In Germany 
the powder of lycopodium is much. used. : 


PILULE ALoEtTIcH. Ed. 
Alvoetic Pills. 


Aloes, in powder, VEO f 
Soap, equal parts. 
Beat them with simple syrup into ¢ a mass fit for making pills: 


Pru ALOES CUM ZINGIBERE. Dub. 

. Osethy MERE Pilg of Aloes and sis aa 
Take of - 
Hepatic aloes, one ounce 5 


Ginger root, in powder, one drachm ; _ é Spi 


Soap, half an ounce ; | 

Essence of peppermint, half a drachm; 
Powder the aloes with the ginger, then add the soap and the 
| aca so. as to foninit an intimate mixtur ens | 


~~ Pare 
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pills, ‘so that the addition of any syrup - ida 
ed by the London college, is perfectly 


te oF at 1 oes | 
Chap. XXXIK. 1) Opbihisy 5% lal 


iPro ALOES composit&. Lond. 
; ~ Compound Puls of Aloes. MET 
Take Ok ek Ae ‘ 
Socotorine aloes, powdered, one ounce; | 
Extract of gentian, halfan ounce; 
— Oil of caraway seeds, forty minims ; 10 ous 
Syrup, as much as is sufficient. to 4 
Beat them together into a homogeneous mass.) > 1) 


ALTHOUGH soap can scarcely be thought. to faeslitste the 


solution of the aloes in the stomach, as was s supposed by Boer- 
-haave and others, it is, probably, the most convenient sub- - 


stance that can be added, to give it the prop er consistence for 
making pills. When extract of gentian ig'triturated with a- 
loes, they re-act upon each other, and bec@me t 
the mass, as direct- 







Ras 


nnecessary 3 unless, 
at the same time, some ‘powder be a ded to give it consis- 
tency. 

Aloetic pills are much used as warm ane stomachic laxa- 


tives; they are very well suited for the costiveness so often 


attendant on people of sedentary lives, and, upon the whole, 


are one of the most useful articles in the materia medica. 


“Reduce the aloes dnd. -scammony 


PILULE ALOES ET ASSE:F@TIDE. Ed. 
| ‘Pills of Aloes and Assafctida. 
‘Take of 

Socotorine aloes, i in powder, 
Assafoetida, 
_ Soap, equal parts. 


‘Form them into, a mass, with mucilage of gum arabic. 


THESE pills, i in doses of about ten grains, twice a-day, pro- 


duce the most salutary effects in cases of ae pea cite attended 
with flatulence and costiveness.. . 


ger PILULE ALOES CUM COLOCYNTHIDE, 4d. 
Pills of Aloes with Colocynth. 
Take of ea tee 
Socotorine aloes, 
Scammony, of each eight parts 5. 
Colocynth, four parts ; ; 
Oil of cloves, 


Sulphate of potass with sulph . : 
salt 5 then let the  oloeyathgbet in ya 













: 
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oa and the oil, be added : lastly, make it into a ‘proper mass { 
| with mucilage of gum arabic. 





_,. PILULEH COLOCYNTHIDIs coMFosiITH. Dub. 
3 Compound Pills sie Colocynth. 
~ Take 0 as i isi 
Pith of ote halfan ounce; 
‘Hepatic aloes, 
_ Scammony, each one ounce; 
_ Castile soap, two drachms ; 
Oil of cloves, one drachm. _ 
Powder the aloes, scammony, and colocynth, separately ; 3; then 
triturate them with the soap and the oil, and form them - 
into a mass with simple syrup. / 


Tuis is more powerful in its ‘operation than the simpler 
wanes pills. : : 


\ 


_.. - PILULE ALOES ET MYRRHE. Zid. — 

So Peet cae : Pills of Aloes and Myrrh. : . 
28 y Take of ‘ 
gods ~ Socotorine aloes, four parts 5. 3 3 , 
Myrrh, two patiss-* | aa ) 
Saffron, one part. ‘  / 
Beat them into a mass with simple syrup. | 


/ 
j \ 
’ R ? ’ ote : as a Re eee ie me ne 
SP Oe OO en ie ee a a 





Beck | rie ewes re . : 
ee Take of Mi 
Hepatic aloes, one ounce ; 

Myrrh, haif an ounce 5. 
Saffron, in powder, two drachms ; : Sestick 


| Essential oi! of caraway, halfia drachm 5 BD. fk geet 4 

: Syrup, a sufficient quantity. , a 
eos Poses the aloes and myr rh separately, then mix the while 
; intimat pa together. ; 









Piva ALOES CUM MYRRHA. Lond. 
Pills of ‘Aloes with Myrrh. 
Take of - eh 
Soeotorine aloes, two ounces 5 Hee. 
- Myrth, : 
_ Saffron, of each one 





he aloes Sait myrrh Sesieshely 3% hil Creer 4 a 
he ingredients ieetiet into a cs uaa mass: 















Chap. XXXIX. 


TuEsE pills have lon 


tinued in practice, without any 
other alteration than in 


e syrup with which the mass is 
made up, and in the préportion of saffron. ‘The virtues of 
this medicine may be easily understood from its ingredients. 
Given to the quantity of b alf a drachm, or two scruples, they 
/prove considerably cathartic, but they answer much better 
purposes in smaller doses as laxatives or alteratives. 










PILuLé assz FETIDE COMPOSITE. , 
j Compound Pills of Assafetida, ae 


i 


-PILULE MYRRHZ COMPOSITS. Dub. 
i Compound Pills of Myrrh. 

Take of | : Moe 
 Assafoetida, 

-Galbanum, 

“Myrrh, each eight parts fone ounce, Dub.) ;. 

Rectified oil-of amber, one part, (half a drachin, Dub. 
Beat them into a mass with ia syrup. 


i 


PILULE GALBANI ComrosiTE. Lond. 
| Compound Pills of Galbanum. 

| Take of 

| Galbanum, an ounce ; 

Myrrh, 

Sagapenum, of each one ounce and a half ; 

Assafoetida, half an ounce ; 

| Syrup, as much as is sufficient. 5 

| Beat them together into a homogeneous mass. 

| Test pills are designed for anti-hysterics and emmena- 
| Zogues, and are very well calculated for answering those inten- 
tions ; half a scruple, a scruple, or more, may be taken every 


Ehould have given them diferent names. ‘he assafactida is 
certainly the most powerful article. 3 


Peele CAMBOGIZ CoMpPosIT#. Lond. 
b Compound Pills of Gamboge. 
Take of sag 

Gamboge, in powder, 

Socotorine aloes in powder, 

Compound powder of cinnamon, of each one drachm ; 

| Soap, two drachms. | 
Mix the powders, then add the soap, and Me the whole into. 
a homogeneous mass. 


Of Pills. - 749 


night, or ofténer. It is singular, that each of the colleges a 
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Tuts is avery useful purgative BY ear oh ies 
more active than aloes alone. 


- 


| PrLuL= AMMONIARETI cupRI. Ed. 
: Pills of Ainmoniaret of Copper. 
Take of © 
Ammoniaret of copper, in fine powder, sixteen grains ; 
Bread crumb, four scruples ; 
Water of carbonate of ammonia, as much as be suffi- 
_ cient. 
Beat them into a mass, to be divided into thirty-two equal - 
pills. 


‘acu of these pills weighs about three grains, and con- 
tains somewhat more than half a grain of the ammoniaret of | 
copper. They seem to be the best form of exhibiting this 
medicine. i | 


PILULE FERRI CUM MyrRHA. Lond... 
Pills of Lron with Myrrh. 


Myrrh in pewder, two drachms ; | 
Subcarbonate of soda, di: 
Sulphate of iron, es 
Sugar, of each a drachm. 
Powder the myrrh with the subcarbonate of soda; then — 
having added the sulphate of iron, rub them again; then 
beat fie whole, mixed together, into a homogeneous mass. 


Tus is Griffith’s mixture in a solid form, and may often. 
be convenient. , © i 


PILULAH HyDRARGYRI. Sd. 
Mercurial Pills. 
Take of 

Purified quicksilver, 3 
Conserve of red roses, of each one ounce 3 
Starch, two ounces. | i 
Triturate the quicksilver with the conserve, in a glass mortar, 
till the globules completely disappear, adding, occasionally, | / 
a little mucilage of gum arabic; then add tie starch, and — 
beat the whole with a little water into a mass, which is to 
be immediately divided into four hundred and eighty equal 
So ‘ 
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75% 
biiks 20 200508 hone Dub, | 
Take of alien , aa 
Purified mick nee two dr We Bbuae § ge icin 
_ Conserve of roses, three drachms; __ ° 


Liquorice root, finely powdered, one drachm. 

| Rub the quicksilver with the conserve until the piles dis~ 
| appear ; then, adding the liquorice powder, mix, them to- 
: gether, into a homogeneous mass. 


‘THe common mercurial pill is one of the best Prep ucisiis 
| of mercury, and may, in general, supersede most other forms: 
| of this medicine. In this preparation the mercury is minute- 
ly divided, and, probably, converted into the black oxide. To 
| effect its mecbaiiee! division, it must be tritur ated with some 
viscid substance. Soap, resin of guaiac, honey, extract of li- 
| quorice, manna, and conserve of roses, have < all been, at dif 
ferent times, recommended. ‘The soap and guaiac have been 
|rejected on account of their being decomposed by the’ juices 
of the stomach ; and the honey, bectce it was apt to gripe 
isome pedple. With regard to the others, the grounds of se- 
|lection are not well understood ; perhaps the acid contained 
1in the conserve of roses may contribute to the extinction of. 
dthe mercury. ‘The mercury is most easily known to be com- 
pletely-extinguished, if no glo! ues appear, on rubbing a very 
little of the mass with the point of the finger on a piece of 
paper. As soon as this is the case, it is necessary to mix 
iwith the mass a proportion of some dry powder, to give it # 
proper degree of consistency. For this purpose, powder of 
liquorice root has been commonly used ; but it is extremely 

Japt to become mouldy, and to cause the pills to spoil. The 
Edinburgh college have, therefore, with great propriety, sub- 
stituted for it starch, which is a very unalterable substance, 
Band easily procured, at all times, in a state of purity. It is 
mecessary to form the mass into pills immediately, as if soon 

becomes hard. One grain of mercury is contained in four 
erains of the Edinburgh mass, and in three of the London 

Band Dublin. The dose -of these pills must be regulated by 

ircumstances ; from two to six five-graln, pills. may be civ CR - 
daily. 


ly 





Prats HYDRARGYRI SUBMURIATIS. Lond. 
Pills of Submuriate of Mercury. 
Take of ; | 
_Submuriate of quicksilver, 
_ Precipitated sulphuret of antimony, of each one drachm ; 
_ Guaiac, in pyeen two drachms. 


ay 
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Jong bore. He represented them, in a paper which he pub- 


Take of : nt : deapase i: 


Soften the opium and extract sepa rately with diluted eonsts 


Se ee thy tt aga ee en ee 
. y = 


_ much in strength, the first containing one grain of opium in | 


Operate as a sedative, the addition of the pepper is somiewhat © 


- does not eon the only active ingredient, as it is often ney 





Triturate the submuriate-with the Sulphuret of antimony, and 
then with the guaiac ; and add as much copaiba as’ wi 
give the mass a proper consistence. ' | 


} 

. 
“i 
3 


TuEsE pills were recommended to the attention of the pub- 
lic, about forty years ago, by Dr Plummer, whose name they 


lished,in the Edinburgh Medical Essays, as a very useful al~ 
terative; and en his ‘authority they were at one time much 
employed ; but they are now less extensively used ica for- mf 
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PILULE savoniscuM opio. Lond: 
Pills of Soap with Opium. 2 sane 
Take . 
Hard opium, | in powder; half an ounce ; 
Hard soap, two ounces. : | | 
Beat them into a ett fe tite Her lg 


ee ee a 


Pinu. k’styrace. Dub. 
Sioran, Ayes 
Take of _. 
_ Purified storax, three drachmis ; 
Soft purified opium, 
‘Saffron, of each one te 
Beat them into an uniform mass. 


PiLuLz opiats; elim Prnut™ tHEBAIcE. Ed. 
Opiate, or Thebaie Pills, ‘ I350 03 


Opium, one part ; 
Extract. of liquorice, seven parts ; 
Jamaica pepper, two parts.” 












and having beat them into a pulp, mix them: then add the 4 
pepper reduced to:a powder : and, lastly, having beat them e 
well together, form the whcle into a mass. 


5 


Ir is unfortunate that these compositions should differ so. og 


three, the ae one in five, and the jast ‘only one grain of 
opium in tén of the mass. Under the idea that opium is je 


injudicious. The title adopted by the Edinburgh college is_ q 


ambiguous, as it may be mistaken for pills of opium, without ] 
any addition. That of the Dublin college is better, although it 


jeessary to conceal Ane our patients that we are giving, them 

‘opium, which, both the name, and. smell of the storax. enable 

. ms todo... But that,of the Henien eallege Is rmBAD the, Romele 

Pethape the best. io. leovigals att rit” yond ie 

PICT add) ts rhe een sae ; aft 

BR RHEL COMPOSITR. Ed. moHain: 
Compound Pills of Rhubarb, 





‘Take of 
| Rhubarb, in powder, one ounce; . 

Socotorine aloes, six a ; 

_ Myrrh, halfan ounge;': > 

' Volatile oil of peppermint, ares a aN ke 

| Make them into a.mass, with syrup of orange-peel. 

| HIs pill is intended for moderately warming and strength- 
| ening the stomach, and gently opening the belly. A scruple 
| of the mass may be taken twice a-day. = Diahekpdoviugay 
ae 
. wy _ PILULE scILLE coMpPosiT#®. ond 
: Compound Pills of Squill. 


| Take ofbics. : 

| . Fresh dried squills, powdered, one. drach 5 30 

_ Ginger, powdered, 9 

Hard soap, of each three chin. 5 

| Ammoniacum, in powder, two drachms. 

| Mix the powders together, then beat them with the soap, 

| with the addition of as much syrup as will give them @ pro- 
" per consistence. 


7 
sk 
' 
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PILUL® SciLL& CUM ZINGIBERE. Dub.’ 
| Squill Pills with Ginger. i. 48 ih’ ai if 
| Take of | Bonar Dig 2 
| Powder of squills, one Asche 4 ; [yee eorigeuié 
Ginger, in powder, two drachms ; 
Essential oil of aniseed, ten drops. 
_ Triturate together, tand fox m into a mass with jelly of soap. 


PILULE SCILLITICE. | Ed. . 
re gee “ieee 


PVPake of © 9 Hoavods i] 
Dried root ‘of as in fine powders one: oe eV 
Gum ammoniac, ist 


) Lesser cardamom: seeds, in powder; =) yap) 


| - Form them into. a: sieoksiiae ctr eas syrup. 
3 
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_ Extract of liquorice, each:one drachm... ro i eee 
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 ‘THEse are elegant and commodious forms for thetexili- 
“tion of squills, whether for promoting expectoration, or'with 
“the’other intentions to which that medi¢mé ‘is applied?! “As — 

the virtue of the compound is derived chiefly from thé: squills, 

the other ingredients are often v var ied 3 in Nt a ac pre- 





scription. 
Cuap. XL. —CATAPLASMS! 
as ee mi ~ CATAPLASMA FERMENTI. EH ; 
“ Myo 3e 2 Yeast Cataplasm. ‘ 
Take of 


Flour, one pound ; 
Beer yeast, half a pint. 
Mix and expose to a gentle heat, till it oe to swell. 


_ Tur yeast excites fermentation in the flour, and converts — 
the whole into a thin dough. ‘This cataplasm is considered as 

: a very efficacious application to pus or arseeths i ulcers or | 

tumours. iT . 
- CATAPLASMA SINAPEOS. Dub. 
nies a Mustard Cataplasm. 
Take of 
Mustard seed, powdered, 
Crumb’ ef bread, of each half a pound ; 
Vinegar, as mueh as is sufficient. 
Mix, and make a cataplasm. 
Sinapisms may be made stronger, by adding of 4 
Horse radish root, scraped, two otinces.. ry 
_ CATAPLASMA SINAPIS. pee 
Mustard Cataplasm. 

Take of f a | | 
Mustard seed, 6 
Linseed, of eek in powder, half a pitdeliy ' 
Warm ‘vinegar, as niuch as may be sufficient. , 

Mix to the tciekness of a cataplasm. | 


Catarrasms of this kind are commonly beni bythe 


name of Sinapisms. ‘They were formerly frequently prepared 
in a more complicated state containing garlic, black soap, and 





\ i 
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other similar articles; but the above simple form will answer 
every purpose which they are capable of accomplishing. 
They are employed only as stimulants : they often inflame the 
part, and raise blisters, ‘but not so perfectly as cantharides. 
‘They are frequently applied to the soles of the feet,.in the low 
| state of acute diseases, for raising the pulse, and, relieving the 
| head. The chief advantage “ap have depends: on the sud- 
| denness of their action. 





| Cuar. XLL—LINIMENTS, OINTMENTS, 
CERATES, sxp PLASTERS. 


a HESE are all combinations of fixed oil, or. ae faty with 
| other substances, and differ from each other ‘only in consis- 
tence. Deyeux has, indeed, lately defined plasters to be com- 
binations of oil with metallic oxides ; but as this would compre- 
| hend many of our present ointments, and exclude many of 
| our plasters, we shall adhere to the old meaning of the terms. 
- Liniments are the thinnest of these compositions, being on-_ 
ily a little thicker than oil. 

| Otntments have penerany a degree of consistence like that 
| of butter. 

| Cerates are firmer, and contain a larger proportion of wax. 
|  Plasters are the most solid, and derive their firmness, _ ei- 
| ther from a large proportion of wax, rosin, &c. or from the 
| presence of some metallic oxide, such as that of lead. 

Plasters should have such a consistence as not to adhere to 
the fingers when cold, but become soft and plastic when gent- 
ly heated. The heat of the body should render it tenacious 
enough to adhere to the skin, and to the substance on which 
it is spread. When prepared, they are usually formed into 
rolls, and inclosed in paper. Plasters of a smail size are often 
spread on leather, sometimes on strong paper, or on tinfoil, 
| by means of a spatula gently heated, or:the thumb.. The lea- 
| ther-is cut of the shape wanted, but somewhat larger ; and - 
the margin all around, about 4 He in breadth, is left unco- 
“vered, for its more easy removal when necessary. Linen is 
| also. used, especially for the less active plasters, which are used 
5 as diéssings, and. often renewed. It is generally cut into long 
slips, of various breadths, from one to six inches. These 
may either be dipt into the ae plaster, and passed through 





“ave to be melted with a moderate heat, then removed from : 
x 


gif 


4 


1 


2. Preparations and Compositions... bn Ill. J 
two pieces of straight and smooth wood, held firmly together, 
$o as to remove any excess of plaster; or, what is more ’ele- 
gant, they are spread on one side only, by stretching the © 
dinen, and applying the plaster, which has been melted and — 
allowed to become almost cold, evenly by means of a spatula 
gently heated, or, more accurately, by passing the linen on 
which the plaster has been laid; through a machine formed of — 
a spatula fixed, by screws, at a proper — from a aa j 
_ of polished stecl. : 


! 


} 
To prevent repetition; ers Keinburgh college give the fol- — 
lowing canon for the preparation of these substances. 
| 

4 


In. making these compositions, the fatty and resinous substan- 
ces are to be melted with a gentle heat, and then constant- 
Bt stirred, adding, at the same time, the dr y ingredients, if - 
there be any, until the mixture, on cooling, becomes stiff. 


CIEL EO 
Stabe hk ES 


The Dublin. College prefixes the folios direction. 


n 
Titty and calamine employed i im making ‘ointments, are pre-~ 
pared in the same manner as chalk. q 
Yn making ointments and plasters, the wax, resins, ‘Aid fats, . 
a 


the ‘fire; and constantly stirred, until they cool, adding, at 
: (the same time, the. dry peta Fe if there be any, in very § 
~ fine powder. 


‘ 

~ Sevum PREPARATUM. Lond. ! ¥ 

cutie Prepared Suct. a 
Cut! the snet into. ‘pieces, . melt it over & slow fire, and eX~ a 
_ press it fhrough linen. ; ; 


ADEPs | PREPARATA. Lond. | 
Prepared Hogs Lard. eh «acho va 


Cut the lard into pieces, melt it over a slow fire ; and express " 

it vesabin ag linen. : . ‘ 

Apzrs SUILLUS PREPARATUS, Dub. 20, ae . 
Prepared’ Hogs Lard. M3. 6k aa 


“Welt fresh lata, cut, in pieces, With a moderate heat, and strain 
by _,with expression through flannel. | 
Lard, which is purified by those who sell if. and oe, is 
_ preserved with salt, is to be melted with twice its weight of 
boiling water, and .the mixture well agitated. Set it then — 
aside until it cool, and ‘separate the fat. 4 





' Berore proceeding to melt these fats, it is bettas to separate 
as much of the membranes as possible, and to wash them in 
repeated quantities of water until they no longer give out any 
colour. Over the fire they will be perfectly transparent, and, 
if. they do not crackle on throwing a few drops into the fire, it 
is a sign that all the water is evaporated, andithat the fats are 
ready for straining, which should be done through a linen 
cloth without expression. The residuum may be repeatedly 


the fire. The fluid fat:should be. poured into the resselay or 
bladders, in which it is to be preserved: 
These articles had formerly a place also among che prepa- 


them only into their list of the Foie medica; as the apo- 
‘thecary wili, in general, find it more for his interest to pur- 
chase them thus prepared, than to prepare them for himself ; 





prevent the fat from burning or turning black, 


CreRA FLAVA PuRIFICATA. Dub. 
‘ » 'Pargfed Vellow Vax. 
‘Take ob” i 
Yellow wax, any ‘quantity. | 
Melt it with a moderate heat, remove the scum, wid after al- 
lowing it to settle, pour it cautiously off from the faeces. 


' ‘YELLow wax is so often adulterated, that this process is by 


: no means unnecessary. 


LINIMENTUM SIMPLEX. Ed, 
| | Semple Linunent, | 
‘Take of : 
_ Olive oil, four parts ; 

White wax, one part. 


Tui consists of the same articles which form the Unguen- 
tum simplex of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, but merely in. 
a different proportion, so as to render the composition thin- 
ner ; and where a thin consistence is requisite, this may he 
considered as 4 very elegant and useful  enlgeaie? 


UNGuENTUM SIMPLEX. Ed, 
. Simple Ointment, - 
Take of ten | 
Olive oil, five par ti ; ; 
White wax, two paits. 


hap. XLL- - Of Limments, Sc... Te 


melted with a little water, until it become discoloured with 
rations of the Edinburgh, college.. But now they introduce | 


for the process requires to be very cautiously conducted, ta | 





x 
4 
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ce Boru these ointments may be used for softening the skin 4 | 
wy and pee EAOPS 


UncurntuM cetacer. Lond. 
Ortment of Spermaceti. 
Take of) 2 

“<=: Spermaceti, six drachms ; 

White wax, two drachms ; 
Olive oil, three fluidounces. 4 
Melt them together over a slow fire, then stir them constant- ~ 
2 until they be cold. a 





Uneventum sPERMATIS ceTr. Dub. - 
Ointment 9 of Spermacett, ° 
Take of 
eG White wax, half a Hotha’ 
Spermaceti, one pound ; oe 
Prepared hogs lard, three het ; | oi 
Make into an ointment. - | 


Tuts had for merly t the name of Linkhentum album, and it — 
is perhaps only in consistence that it can be considered as. dit: 
fering from the unguentum simplex, already uentioneds or the 
ceratum plex, ; afterwards to be taken notice of. Pal 





CERATUM SIMPLEX. &d. 
Poa Simple Cerate. 
Take of 
Olive oil, six parts ; 
~ White wax, three parts ; 
Spermaceti, one part. 
\ 


Ceratum ceracer. Lond. 
Cerate of paitotay 


— of 

me _Spermaceti, half an ounce ; 

test White wax, two ounces3: © i 
Olive oil, four fluidounces. {oe 

Add the oil to the wax and spermaceti, melted together, and i 
stir until the cerate be cold. ar: 





‘Tus had formerly the name of Cer atum hon and it — 
differs in nothing from the Unguentum cetacei, or Lini- 4 
mentum album as it was formerly called, excepting in consis- | 
tence, both the wax and the sper macett beari ing a a eater pro- 
# portion to the oil. Pi 
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Ceratum. Lond. nop 
erate. ~),) Mid woliad Gea 
"Take of ieee | 
Olive oil, four fluidounces ; Die 
| Yellow wax, four gunces. 
|Add the oil to the melted wax, and mix. 







“UNGUENTUM cER® FLAVE. Dub. 
( Ointment of Yellow Was. 
Take of 

| Purified yellow \ wax, a pound 3 
Prepared hogs lard, four pounds. | 


we 


| Make ino an ointment. a oy ae i Cee aa 


- UNevew rim CERE ALBEE. Dub. 
Ointment of White Wax, 


As prepared i in ee same manner, with white, wax, instead of, ie 
. yellow. | 3 ya 


Cerarum REsINE. Lond, 
dae Satie Sah oa of Resin. 
| Take of 

| Yellow esti; 

Yellow wax, of each one e pound ; 

|. Olive oil, one pint. 

|Melt the resin and wax ‘together with a slow fire ; then add 
| the oil, and strain the cerate, while still hot, through linen. 


{ 


(scutwrun restnosum. Ed. UNGUENTUM RESINE 
sLBE. Dub. 
Resinous Ointment. Qintmeat of White Resin, 
Take of 
Hogs lard, eight parts (four pounds, Dub.) ; 
_ Pine resin, five parts (White resin, two pounds, Dub.) ; 
Yellow wax, twe parts, (one pound, Dub.) 5 : 
{Make into an ointment, which is to be strained while hot, 
through a sieve, Dub.) ; 








‘THESE are commonly ensployed in dressings, for digesting, 
cleansing, and incarnating wounds and ulcers. 


EMPLASTRUM CERM. Lond. 
er War Plaster, . 
Take of 


~ Yellow wax, 





7 





Melt them together, and strain. a lo ode h 4 
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Prepared suet, of each three pounds ;’ | q 


Yellow resin, one pound. * 


: ‘iol (Lio 9 HibD 


EMpLasTRUM SIMPLEX, olim Euvcititgil cuREGM. pea 
. Simple or Wax Plaster. | : 
Take of , eae 
Yellow wax, three parts 5 A oe 
Mutton suet, 
Pine resin, each two parts. 


— 


Tuis is chiefly used to support the didchae age RBH a part. 
which has been blistered, and was therefore ormerly called 
Lmplastr ‘um attrahens. - Sometimes, however, it irritates too 


much, on account of the resin; and hence, when designed 
only fox dressing blisters, the resin ought to be entirely omit- 


ted, unless . where! ‘fs continuance of the: pain and irritation, — "| 


excited by the vesicatory, is required. Indeed, plasters of any — | 


kind are not very proper for dressing blisters ; their consis- 
tence makes them. sit. uneasy, and their adhesiveness renders _ 
the taking them off painful. Cerates, which are softer and: 
less adhesive, appear much more eligible: the Ceratum sper- 
matis ceti will serve for general use 5 Rae for tome paeticila 
purposes, the Ceratum resinge flavee may] be isis 


tig au Useusnvum ELEMIL Dib. dizot oily tote 
Ange Ointment of Elem.’ pa DAG 1h Oi 
Take BE mee sie 
Resin of elemi, one pound ; mirruitoow 
White wax, half a pound ; 
Pr epared hogs lard, fowr poids: . 
ve into an ointment, to be strained thr ough a sieve while 
ot. ii. 


_ Uneventum ELEMI COMPOSITUM. Lond. 
Compound Ointment of Elemt. 

Take of 
Eleni, one pounds 9) 60 te | eon bs 
Turpentine, ten ounces ; ti bi ae 
Mutton suet, prepared, two pounds ; | 
Olive oil, two fluidounces. 

Melt the clean with the suet; and having removed it fod 
the fire, mix with it immediately the turpentine aad oily 
‘after which strain the mixture through linen. 
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‘Tus ointment, formerly known by the name of Linimentum 
Arce, has long been used for digesting, ' cleansing, and in- 
carnating, and, for these purposes, is preferred by some sur 
geons to all the other compositions of this kind, prota be- 
jcause it is more expensive. 


Uxcvrstos PICIS LIQUIDE. Lond: 


= Vi 


Take of 
Tar, 
Prepared suet, of each a pists 

| Melt them together, and express through linen. 


bw SES 


| Melt them together, and strain through a sieve. , 


‘Uncuentom ricis. - Ed. 


eeege be ewiovt ) cod iNet niga oF 
| ‘Tar, five parts ; : 
Yellow wax, two parts. 


THEsE compositions cannot be leided ed as differing es- 


factivity, this entirely depends on the tar.. From ‘the em- 

|pyreumatic oil and saline matters which. it contains, it is un- 

doubtedly of some activity. Accordingly, it has been success- 

fully employed against some cutaneous, affections, particular- 

ly tinea oy le 

‘Emprasrrum PICIS comMPosituM. Lond. 
Compound Pitch Plaster. 

Take of 

| Burgundy pitch, two pounds ; 

Frankincense, one pound ;- 

' Yellow resin, 

Yellow wax, of each four ounces ;. 

Expressed oil of mace, one ounce. 


frankincense, and then the oil of mace, and mux. 


"Far Ointinenit. 3 er" il}: 20) dloly, 


ee Dub. 

| Take of lod 
Tar, | tru wells! 
Mutton suet, prepared, of each half a Reo le ticr ag iieiodht 


Tar Ointment. er eet © 


sentially from each other. As far as they have any peculiar 


'To the pitch, resin, and wax, melted together, add. first the 


> 





Ieee ee ee ee 


ee ee re Nae ee 
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Lie Ointment of Burgundy Pitch. 
Take of : 
. Burgundy pitch, 
Yellow wax, ey 
Yellow resin, of each nine ounees ; 
Olive oil, a pint, 
Melt together, and express s through en 


EMPLASTRUM CUMINI. Lond. 
Cuma. Plaster. 

Take of e | 

Cumin seeds, 

Caraway seeds, 

Bay berries, of each three ounces ; 

Burgundy pitch, three pounds ; 

Yellow wax, three ounces. 


Melt the pitch and wax togcther, and mix with them the rest | 


of the ingredients, powdered. 


Tuis plaster has been recommended as a moderately warm | 
discutient ; and is directed by some to be applied to the hy- 
pogastric region, for strengthening the viscera, and expelling: # 


Ptadciek: 


EMPLASTRUM AROMATICUM. Dud, 


ar omatic Plaster. 
Take of 
Frankincense, three ounces ; ~ 
Yellow wax, half an ounce; 
Cinnamon, in powder, six drachms ; 
Essential oil of pimento, 
lemon, each two drachms ; 











Melt the frankincense and wax together, and strait when - 
getting stiff, from being allowed to cool, mix in the cinnas 


mon and oils, and make a plaster. 


Part diy 9 


UNGUENTOM Picis aRIDE.. Lond... 


\ 





Se 


b 
* 


~ % 


Tus has been considered as a very elegant stomach ae ge 
ter. As this kind of compositions, on account of their vola- a 
tile. ingredients, does not keep, it is only made occasionally, 
and. it steed be but moderately adhesive, that it may not ; 
offend the skin, and without difficulty be frequently renew-_ 4 


ed; which those sort of applications, in order to their Pty 


ducing any considerable effect, requires to be. 
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Uneuentum samBpucit. Lond. © Fb oats 
HEH) (9 « s Elder' Ointment. 0) 0 TOD 
Take of oniteotrant Te abigs Dig pebwoy'al sody 


Elder flowers, 

Prepared lard, of each twa pounds. ae , ; 
Boil the flowers in the lard, till they become crisp ; dla eX~ a 

press through linen. ) 


ae Dub. 
‘Take of 
I'resh elder flowers, three pounds ; 
Prepared hogs lard, four pounds ; 
Mutton suet, two pends: | 
Boil the flowers in the lard, until they oceas crisp ; then 
| strain with expression ; Jastly, add the suet, aud melt them 
together. 3 rr a 


Compositions of this Loin were f vine very Hequents ; but 
vegetables, by boiling in fats and oils, impart to them: nothing 
but a little mucilage, which changes the greasy oils to drying 
oils, and any resin or volatile oil they may contain ; but that also | 
/is-mever in such quantity as to affect the nature of the fator - | 
| fixed oil, We therefore do not suppose that. this ointment 
| possesses any properties different from a simple ointment tok q 


ape same consistence, except its fragrancy. 


é a 
i " 2 - Se e € 
Se eee eee a ee ee eee i 


Uxevesrow INFUSI MELOES VEsICATORII; olim UNcvEN- 
i TUM EPISPASTICUM MiTIUs. Ld. | J 


CGurtmient of Infusion of Cantharides, formerly called Hilden om 
pastic Ointment, 
| Take of } 
| _Cantharides, 
"Pine resin, | 
“Yellow wax, each one part ; 
~ Hogs lard, : 3 
Venice turpentine, each two parts; ae 
Boiling water, four parts. : 
Macerate the cantharides in the water for a night; then : 
strongly press out and strain the liquor, and boil it with 





the lard till the water be consumed : then add the resin 
and wax ; and, when these are melted, take the ointment 
off the fire, and add the turpentine. 


) | 
| OtInTMENTS, containing the soluble parts Uf the ree ie : 
vides, uniformly blended with the other ingr edients, are 7 
more commodidus, and in gener: al. occasion aa pain, though 
little less effectual in their action, than the compositions with 








: Take on 


/ 


the fly in substance. A vee good stiniilading liniment is — 
_ composed by melting one part of this with half a : part of cam- 


phor in powder, and three pene of en to 9 oil 
yi wousaenais PULVERIS, MELOES VESICATORH 3 ‘alin Unaven- 
TUM EPISBASTICUM FoRTIUS .Eds, © 


Ointment of the Powder of Spanish Flies, fee Strong oer Epispas- 
"ee Ointment. 


‘Take of 


Resinous ointment, seven parts ; 
Powdered epothaniders one part. 


‘Uxevenrum CANTHARIDIS., “Dube 
- Ovitment of Rptiaieh Seif ama 


Gintueat of ale wax, half a pound ; i 
Spanish flies, in powder, an ounée, st08 
Make into an ointment. . hi ‘d, jepidato 


'Tuis oimtment is. snot in nthe essinl S’ M8 whiter, in. | 
| eolactod to be made perpetual, as they are called, or to be Kept 


running ‘fora considerable time, which, in many chronié, and 


- some’ acute eases, is of reat’ service. "Phiticulat care should : 
be taken, that the cantharides employed in these compositions 
be reduced into very subtile powder, and that the mixtures be 
| pane as pret and uniform as possible. | is 


“J Phy eee ae | 
Cuaniuti ivTrm. Lond. *' 
Cerate of oe 
"Take of ical 
- Cerate of spermaceti, six drachms ; 
Spanish flies, in very fine powder, one drachm. 
‘Add the flies to the cerate, softened over the fire, and mix. 


Tuts is also an issue ointment, of a considerably firmer 
consistency than either of the former. 


EMPLASTRUM LyTTH. Londs 
re Plaster of Spanish Flies. = ep cet 
“Take of et ; ) ck iy 
_ Spanish flies, in very, fine powder, one eas ity 
- Wax plaster, one pound and a half; es 
Prepared hogs lard, a pounds. 


Having melted the plaster. and lard together, ak eornatell “4 
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~ them from the fire, sprinkle i in the flies, a little before e-they 


hecome firm, and mix the whole together. e val) 
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EMPLASTRUM CANTHARIDIS. . Dub... 

Mies: Plaster‘of sd Piles IU GTS D 

“Take of | caw wold 

Purified yellow Wax, <& i | OWS cco a 10 Hit n-ne 

Mutton suct, each one pound ; > gbooe biastenh 
Yellow resin, four ounces 5-5) 1) ©9089 fod 


» Cantharides, in fine powder, ‘one potinds’ aust 
To the wax, suet, and-resin melted together: la lit eke they 
stiffen, ‘on being allowed to’ er ie in ee sgh ei gia 
and form: ant POrtMEnE. < 18h Oe. « 00) 


CATORIUM. Ld. ekeath 
Plaster of co Flies, formerly Lacipanine Plaster. 
Take of ‘A 4! ® 1S! ; ioral g 
| Mutton suet, ee ae i 
Yellow wakes ae ass : : te aA5 “Ft 
Pine resin, Porno alia bore S 
Cantharides, each equal weld baale vod nt -tocqiod dosh 


other taetedionts, previously melted, and removed, from. 
the fire. , 


heat, the cantharides sometimes lose their vesicating powers 5 


| its surface with powdered cantharides. ‘The desired 

| is also moré speedy and Ccertain,, if the part, to which it, as % 
be applied be well bathed with hot vinegar 5 and the ‘blister 
| is more easily removed if a bit of thin aude be interpoged 
| hetween it and the skin. 


EMprasrRuM CALEFAGIENS. | Dub. 
oan Calefacient Plaster. - ace 
ti of ‘ 4 adel 
Plaster of cantharides, one paste gto etek ae on 

_ Burgundy pitch, ‘seven ‘parts... ~ 


| Melt together, with a moderate heat avd tide into! a a plister 


- 'Tuis is a very convenient plaster, bemg’ more active ‘as 2 
Himwulant ahd rubefaciene than the simple Burgundy pitch 
plaster, while it will —— ever raise a blister. 


Emprastrum MELOES VESICATORIT COMPOsITUM. Ed. 
Compound Plaster of Spanish Plies. BP 


"Take of: 


Venice turpentine, digideen parts ; ; 


: EMPLastRUM. MELens vEGIOATORII? ; janis Empiastaum MEST. 


| Mix the cantharides, reduced to. a} fate: powdery with :the 


In making these plasters, from, an incautigus application of 


| therefore it is customary, after the blister is spread, to spree 





a ae 


ha Fae 6 
- ae ee 
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Burgundy. pitch, . 
Cantharides, each twelve parts ; é 
Yellow wax, four parts ; J 


Sub-acetite of copper, two parts; 

Mustard seed, 

Black pepper, each one part... 3 
Bing first melted the pitch and wax, add the: tuspentine, 

sands to these, in fusion, and still hot, add the other ingre- — 

__ ‘dients, reduced to a fine powder, and mixed, and stir the 

whole carefully together, so as to form a plaster. . 


Tus is supposed to be a most infallible blistering plaster. 
-Jt certainly contains a penny igi of stimulating ie 
dients. +t 


UNGUENTUM PIPERIS NiGRI. Dub. 
shied of Black Pepper. 

T ake of Mai 
Prepared lard; one pound ; Ue 
Black pepper, in powder, four ounces. 

«ee: Make into an ointment: 


Pars is stimulating and irritating. 


10 BOWES “ UNGUENTUM VERATRI, \ “Lond. 3 * 
ete a, Gimbmeent of Winte Hellebore, 5 4 aN 
“ye at cs : a 
“White hellebore root, in powder, two ounces ; ae 
* ‘Prepared hogs lard, ‘eight ounces; totes an 
poll of lemon, twenty minims. 9 RAR 


UNGUENTUM HELLEEORI ALBI. Dud. - | 

Ointment of White Hellebore, . 4 

Take of | 4c ae | 
Prepared hogs lard, one pound; : : a 
White helisher: root, in powder, three ounces. - oy iste 8 i) 
Make into. an. ointment. | eS a 


Tus .is recommended in the itch, aha abe cutaneous ft - 


fections., cate aden Pe BN Hs I +4 

UNGUENTUM SAaBINzZ. Dub. | 

‘ R =i. ' | 

‘ Savine Ointment. a 

‘Take of a 

Fresh savine leaves, separ ed ve Loy atailiss sis bruised, 
half a pound ; | 








Chap: KLE 0 = es ear yf 
Prepared: hep lard; two pourids 5 g JUWT O00 j 1 i iF 
Yellow wax, half a pound. t eth A eekiory | 

- Boil the leaves in the lard until tidy become crisps) theh filter 
with expression ; lastly, add the waxy and melt: them. ont 
ther. — 


/ Li . \ ‘ >» " a — 
$0 5 Sart eG , ; eee os rae a RMT j te “yy 
hee ee ree 4 hae 33 had iG oy iMseee ye PTs + y RG eh 
| Nise ; 


CeraTum SABINE.’ eg: ee PattEte 
| mare? & Cerate Fie A fad oO} 2! one oT 
i Tek of » | men a mo te ybod 
' Fresh savine bitiea praised one pounds IB Oh Baie & YC 
“!0'¥ellow wax, half a pound ; astis aacen ats 
prone hogs lard, two ould? “li anonorit odt gsi 


| Boil the savine leaves with the lard pave wax melted togethers : 
| and express.through linens 1). wore 


| Tus is an excellent ‘issue ointment,’ being in many re- 

| spects, preferable to those of cantharides. If fresh leaves:are 

/not to be had, it may be made by mixing the dried leaves, 

ney pondered, hoe any Dog of: ‘proper reveal 

era re, e* MOSH on! C157 OF A ie HOR B yt yi ‘Vs Sit) 4 
panel SPL PHS? Leni 209: Wi 


ve ) Sulphur Ointment. 

| Take of sa: 

| . Prepared lard, half a pound ; a 
Sublimed sulphur, three ounces. §"” 


i Mix 


Take of. ye CPA aN 
|. Hogs lard, four parts 5. We. 
Sublimed sulphur, one part. 


t ie 


To each pound of this ointment, add |, 
Volatile oil of lemons, or 
ene een lavender, half. a, aaah? 


Dub 

Take of 
Prepared lard, four pounds ; ra 
Sublimed sulphur, one pound... 
Make an ointment. 


. UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS comPosiTUM. Leni. 


| Compound Sulphur Ointment. . 
| Take of | | | : 
Sublimed sulphur, half a pound ; 


” An i 
Nb 
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White hellebore reot, in powder, two ounces)... 
Nitrate of potass, a drachm ; i rn Und ae don ox 
_ Soft soap, half a pound ;' 2 a jh ale iod 
Prepared lard, a pound, anda half : ru 


Mix.: 





SULPHUR is a certain remedy for the itch, moye sa thai | 
mercury. A pound. of. ointment: serves for four unctions. — 
The patient is to be rubbed every night, a fourth part of the 
body at each time. ‘Though the disease may be thus.cured 
by a single application, it,is,in general advisableto touch the — 
parts most affected for a few nights longer, and to,coujoin — 
bar sah ale wihgs he interial use of sulphur, vi 3B resend 
Uxevewsum ACIDI /anitrnesns Fido 
- fi boomin se Nitrdus gids: He etii'h' 

‘ Take of | th ' tO wit of Slides E tet 24 
“Hogs lard, one pound; od yta di cb A 
Nitrous acid; six:drachms.:;;.;. 

Mix the acid gradually with the melted: ae ep ont 


i: beat the \mixture.as it cools. LUT KAUVAV UD | 

te LN FS NL ~ ‘| 

Dub. 40 otc hs : 

Take of . bavod # Yad: heel & ae 
Olive oil, one pound 3 oon Nee Pee 


Prepared hogs lard, four ounces ; 
Nitrous Bi one ounce, by weight. ; | 
Having melted the oil and lard together i in a glass vessel, add 
the acid; digest with a ‘moderate heat, in a w = 
for a quarter of an hour; then remove them from ith 
and stir them si with a glass He, cuntil “they get 


stiff. 


Tue oil and axunge in n'this ointinent are’ uti for ‘dat i 
ring the action of the acid. upon them, there is a great déal of | 
nitric oxide gas disengaged. It acquires a yellowish colour, — 
and a firni consistency, and forms an efficacious and cheap ~ 
substitute, in slight herpetic and other cutaneous alfectionss | 
for the ointment “of nitrate of mercur 1y 


=< 


etoleraun OXIDI PLUMBY SEMIVITRES 3 ; iotity Extrrasinum 
COMMUNE. Fid. °°?) 
Plaster of the Semi-vitrified Oxide of Lead, fee. Common Plaster. 5 


“‘Take-of — 
Semi-vitrified oxide of | lead, one Say 
Olive oil, two parts. 5, 


“sis 


2 2 
NA 
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Boil them, adding water, and constantly stirring the mixture — 
till the oil and oxide be formed into a plaster. 


EmPLasTRUM LirHaRGyRi. Dub. 
:  Latharge Plaster. 

| Take of 

|  Litharge, in very hie powder, five pounds ; 

_ Olive oil, nine pounds ; 

Boiling water, two pints. 

| Mix themat a high temperature, (200° to 212°), ohstantdy stir- 
ring until the ‘oil and litharge unite, so as to form a plas- 
ter, occasionally supplying the waste of the water with fresh 
additions. He 


-EMrPpLasTRUM PLUMBI. Lond. 
Lead Plaster. 

Take of 

Semi-vitrified oxide of lead in very fine powder, five 

ounds ; 

Olive oil, a gallon ; ; 
| Water, two pints. 
| Boil together’ with a slow fire, constantly stirring fant until . 
| the oil and oxide of lead acquire by their union the thick- 
_ ness of a plaster. But it will be necessary to add a little 

more boiling water, if that employed at first be almost all 

consumed before the end of the operation. 


| Oxzpes of lead, boiled with oils, unite with them into a 
| plaster of an excellent consistence, and forming a proper basis 
| for several other plasters. 
|. In the boiling of these compositions, a quantity of water 
| must *be added, to prevent the plaster from burning and 
| growing black. Such water as it may be necessary to add. 
| during the boiling, must be previously made hot ; for cold li- 
| quor would not only prolong the process, but likewise oc- 
casion the matter to explode, and be thrown about with 
violence, to the great danger of the operator: this aceident 
| will equally happen upon “the addition of hot water, if the 
| plaster be extremely hot. It is therefore better to remove it 
from the fire a little before each addition of water. 

These plasters, which have been long known under the 

name of Diachylon, are common applications iu excoriations 
| of the skin, slight flesh wounds, and the like. ‘They keep the 
part soft and somewhat warm, and defend it from the air, 


which is all that can be expected in these epg from any — 


plaster, s 


e 








changed the. character of these sores. 


| Take of 


effect. 
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EMPLASTRUM RESINOSUM; olim EMPLAsTRUM ADHASIVUM: a 
Ed. 
Resinous Plaster, formeily Adhesive Plasters 
Take of | 
Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, five pats ‘ 
Pine resin, one sae 


EMPLASTRUM LITHARGYRI cuM REsINA. Dub. 
Intharge Plaster with Resin. 
Take of 
Litharge plaster, three pounds and a half 
Yellow resin, half a pound. 
To the litharge plaster, melted with a sndebne heat, add the 
resin, reduced to a very fine powder, that it may melt 
quickly, and make’ a plaster. 


EMPLASTRUM RESINE. Lond. 
_ Plaster as Resin. 
Takeat 
Yellow resin, half a pana y a 
Lead plaster, three pounds. 
Add the resin, in powder, to the jeatl plaster, melted with a 
slow fire, and mix. 


THEsE plasters are used as adhesives, for keeping on 4 Other N 
dressings ; for retaming the edges of recent wounds together 
when we are endeavouring to cure them by the first ‘inten- 
tion, and especially for giving mechanical support to new 
flesh ; and contracting the size of ulcers, in the manner re- — 
commended by Mr Baynton, for the cure of ulcers of the 
legs, a mode of treatment so efficacious, that it has entirely 


_ Emprasrrom ASSE F@TIDE. Ed. 
Plaster of Assajatida. 


Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead ; 
Assafcetida, each two partys ; 
Galbanum, 

Yellow wax, each one part. 


Tus plaster is applied to the umbilical region, or over the © 4 
whole abdomen, in hysteric cases ; and sometimes with good — 








A a Si ti 

i. : , 
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| EMPLASTRUM GUMMOsUM. Ed. 

; oe, Gum Plaster. 

Take of 


Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, cane pais ; 
Gum ammoniacum, 
- Galbanum, 
Yellow wax, each one part. 
™ EMPLAsTRUM AMMONIacI. Lond. 
Plaster of Ammoniac. 
Take of 
Strained gum ammonia, five ounces ; 
Acetic acid, half a pint. 
Dissolve the ammoniac in the vinegar, then evaporate the so- 
Jution in an iron pot, by the heat of a water-bath, ans 
it constantly till it acquire a proper oo 


EMPLASTRUM GALBANI. Dub. 
| Plaster of Galbanum. 
| Take of 
| Plaster of litharge, two pounds ; ; 

Galbanum, half a pound ; 

Yellow wax, sliced, four ounces ; 
| Add the plaster and wax to the galbanum, melted, at then | 
| ~ melt the whole together, with a moderate heat. 


IXMPLASTRUM GALBANI COMPOSITUM. Lond. 
Compound Plaster of Galbanum. 
Take of 
Strained galbanum, eight ounces ; 
Plaster of lead, three pounds ; ; 
Turpentine, ten drachms ; . 
Frankincense, in powder, three ounces. 
With the galbanum and turpentine melted together, mix 
first the frankincense, and afterwards the litharge plas- 
ter, melted also with a very slow fire, and make a plaster. 


Aut these plasters are used as digestives and suppuratives ; 
particularly in abscesses, after a part of the matter has been 
maturated and discharged, for suppurating or discussing the 
induration which remains. 


3C? 








I 


- Take of 
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-EMPLASTRUM opi. Lond. 


Piaster of Opium. 


Hard opium, in powder, half an ounce ;_ vats 
Frankincense, in powder, three ounces 5 bic ) 
Lead plaster, a pound. | 


Add the opium and frankincense to the melted plasters an and f 


mix. ; el ae 


Opium plaster is applied in ripumaticnds and other eat | j 


pains, and is supposed to act by absorption. 


CERATUM SAPONIS. Ze 
Soap Cerate. 
Take of 
- Hard soap, eight ounces ; 
Yellow wax, ten ounces; _ 
Semi-vitrified oxide of lead, powdered, one pound ; 
Olive oil, one pint ; 
Vinegar, one gation. 


Boil the vinegar with the oxide of bad, ieee adios, fire, con- . 


stantly stirring, until they unite ; this add the soap, and 
repeat the boiling in the-same manner, until the moisture 
_ be entirely evaporated ; and, lastly, mix with them the wax 


~ 


previously melted in the oil. pe eo 


Turs acts in reality as a saturnine application, the soap 
having only the effect of giving a very convenient degree of 
adhesiveness. ? 


’ 


EMPLASTRUM sAponts. Lond. Dub. 
Soap Plaster. : 


-'Take of 


Soap, sliced, half a pound ; 
Litharge plaster three pounds. 


Mix the soap with the melted plaster, and boil hen to the 


thickness of a plaster. ee 


EMPLASTRUM SAPONACEUM. Lid.’ 
Saponacevus Plaster. 


Take of 


Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of. lead, four parts 5 § 
Gum plaster, two parts ; 


Soap, sliced, one part. 
To the ics melted together, add the soap ; see boil for 


a little, so as to form a plaster. 
THESE are supposed to be mild discutients. 








~ ae 
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Unevewrum OXIDI PLUMBI ALBI; vulgo UNGUENTUM aL- 
BUM. Ed, 


Omtment of White Oxide of ny former White Orntment. 


Take of 
| Simple ointment, five parts ; 
White oxide of lead, one part. 


UNGUENTUM CERUSSM sive SUB-ACETATIS PLUMBI. Dub. 
2 Ointment of Ceruse, or of Sub-acetate of Lead. 
Take of 

Ointment of white wax, one pound ; 

Ceruse, in very fine powder, two ounces. - 
Make into an ointment. | 





| ‘Tus is a cooling desiccative ointment of great use when 
japplied to excoriated surfaces. 


|Uncventom 4 ACETITIS PLUMBI 3; vulgo UNGUENTUM sATURNI- 
| ‘ num. Sd. 


| Ointment of Acetite of Lead, formerly Saturnine Ointment. 
| Take of 
| Simple ointment, twenty parts ; 
Acetite of lead, one part. 


UNGUENTUM ACETATIS PLUMBI. Dub. 


oe | Ointment of Acetate of Lead. 

"Take of 

| Ointment of rwhite wax, one pound and a half ; . - 
Acetate of lead, an ounce. 

‘Make into an ointment. 


_ CERATUM PLUMBI SUPER-ACETATIS. Lond. 


ee Cerate of Super-acetate of Lead. 
i Take of | 
| Super-acetate of lead, in powder, two drachms ; 
White wax, two’ ounces ;: | 
Olive oil, half a pint. 7 
Melt the wax in seven fluidounces of the oil, and gradually 
add to these the super-acetate of lead, separately triturated 
with the rest of the oil, and stit the mixture with a wooden 
spatula till they unite. : 


Tuese are also excellent cooling cnn of the greatest : 
juse in Many cases. | 
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CERATUM PLUMBI COMPosITUM. ond.  — 
eee Cehate of Lead. ee 
Take of 
Solution of acetate of lead, two fluidounces and a half; 
Yellow wax, four ounces | 
Olive oil, nine Aare 3 : Nae 


Ca amphor, half a drachm. “ 


- Mix the melted wax with eight fluidounces of the oil, ae re- 


move from the fire; and as soon as the mixture begins to 
thicken, pour in, by degrees, the solution of acetate of lead, 
and stir constantly, with a wooden spatula, until it be cold ; 
then mix in the ae previously melted in the rest of 


‘the oil. ; 


THIs composition was much recommended by M. Gou- 
lard. It differs from the other saturnine ointments only in 
consistence. 


| UNGuENTUM HYDRARGYRI; vulgo Uneventum COERULEUM. 


1 


® xe 


Ointment of Quicksilver, commonly ¢ called Blue Ointment. 


Take of 
Quicksilver, : 
Mutton suet, each one part ; : 
Hogs lard, three parts; __ | 
Rub the mercury carefully in a mortar with a little of the 
hogs lard, until the globules entirely oe ; then add 
the rest of the fats. 4 
This ointment may also be made with ‘double or triple the — 
ee of quicksilver. 


ae Dub, | 
Take af | : p 
Purified quicksilver, 
Prepared hogs lard, equal weights. 


_» Triturate them together in a marble or iron mortar, until the 


globules of quicksilver disappear. . 


UNGuENTUM HYDRARGYRI MITIUS. Dub. 
- Milder Ointment of Quicksilver, 
Is made with twice the quan of lard. 


UneuENTUM HYDRARGYRI rortius. Lond. | 

: Stronger Mercurial Ointment, MA va 
Take of ; ; a 
Purified quicksilver, two pounds ; | 
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Prepared hogs lard, twenty-three ounces 3 

Prepared mutton suet, one oulce. ; 
First triturate the quicksilver with the suet and a little of the 

hogs lard, until the globules be extinguished; then add 

the rest of the lard, and mix. / os 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI MITIUS. Lond. 
Re: fdviver Mercurial, Ointment. 

| Take of : 

| ‘The stronger cintment of quicksilver, one pound ; 
Hogs iard, prepared, two pounds. 


Mix them. : 


UNGUENTUM OXIDI HYDRARGYRI CINEREL. Ed, © 
| Ointment of Grey Oxide of Quicksilver. 
| Take of 
Grey oxide of quicksilver, one part ; 
Hogs lard, three parts. 
THESE ointments are principally employed, not with a view 
| to their topical action, but with the intention of introducing 
| mercury in an active state into the circulating system; which. 
| may be effected by gentle friction on the sound skin of any 
| part, particularly on the inside of the thighs or legs, For 
| this purpose, these simple ointments are much better suited 
| than the more compounded ones, with turpentine and the like, 
| formerly employed; for, by any acrid substance, topical in- 
| flammation is apt to be excited, preventiug further friction, 
| and giving much uneasiness. To avoid this, it is necessary, 
| even with the mildest and weakest ointment, to change occa- 
| sionally the place at which the friction is performed. , 
| It is requisite that the ointments in which the mercury is 
| extinguished by trituration should be prepared with very great 
| care ; for ypon the degree of triture which has been employ- 
_ed, the activity of the mercury very much depends.. The ad- 
dition of the mutton suet, now adopted by. London and Edin- 
burgh, is an advantage to the ointment, as it prevents it from 
| running into the state of oii, which the hogs lard alone, in warm 
weather, or in a warm chamber, is sometimes apt to do, and 
which is followed by a separation of parts. We are even in- 
clined to think, that the proportion of suet, directed by the- 
| London college, is too small for this purpose, and, indeed, 
| seems to be principally intended for the more effectual triture 
| of the mercury ; but it is much more to be regretted, that in 
|a medicine of such activity, the colleges should not have di- 
rected the same proportion of mercury to the fatty matter. 
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were sufficiently established, the facility and certainty of its | 
ae. preparation would be attended with great float a 


Take of : aa 


_ solvants and discutients, acting with much greater certainty 


‘such quantity as to.affect the mouth. Syphilitic pains in the 


poke the efficacy of the ointment prepared with the grey oxide 4 


IUMPLASTRUM HYDRARGYRI. Ed. 
fe Plaster of Quicksilver, 

Take of | 
Olive oil, 

Pine resin, each one e part ; 
Quicksilver, three parts ; 
Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, six parts. 

Melt the oil and resin together, and when this mixture is cold, 
let the quicksilver be rubbed with it till the globules disap- 
pear; then add, by degrees, the litharge plaster, melted, 

“ and let the whole be accurately mixed. 


a 


EMPLASTRUM AMMONIACI CUM HYDRARGYRO. Lond. Dub. 
Plaster of Gum Ammoniac with Quicksilver. 

Take of. 
Gum Ammoniac, strained, one pound ; 
Purified quicksilver, three ounces. 
- (Sulphuretted oil, a fluidrachm, Lond.) 
(Turpentine, two drachms, Dub.) 

Triturate the quicksilver with the sulphuretted oil, (turpen- 
tine, Dub.) until its globules disappear ; then gradually add 
the gum ammoniac, melted, and mix thea 


\ 


EMPLASTRUM HYDRARGYRI. Lond. 
Plaster of Quicksilver: 


Purified quicksilver, three ounces ; 
Sulphuretted oil, one fluidrachm ; 
Litharge plaster, one pound. 7 

Triturate the quicksilver with the sulphuretted oil until the 3 
globules disappear ; then gradually add the lead plage 
melted, and mix the whole together. 


Tuesk mercurial plasters are considered as powerful re- 


for these intentions than any “composition of vegetable sub- 
stances alone; the mercury exerting itself in a considerable ~ 
degree, and being sometimes introduced into the habit in 





joints and. limbs, nodes, tophi,, and Heginning indurations, rs 
are said to yield to them sometimes. ; ; 
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_ UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI PRAECIPITAT! stp. Lond. 
Ointment of White Eiey pivaic Quicksilver. 


| Take of 
White precipitated quicksilver, one drachm ; 
Prepared lard, one ounce and a half: 

Add the precipitated quicksilver to the lard, melted with a 


slow fire, and mix. 


threvkveun SUB-MURIATIS HYDRARGYRI AMMONIATI. Dud. 


Ointment of Ammoniated Sub-muriate of Quicksilver. 
Take of 
Ointment of white wax, one pound ; 
Ammoniated sub-muriate of quicksilver, an ounce and a 


half. 


Make into an ointment. 


Tuis is a very elegant mercurial ointment, and frequently 
made use of in the cure of obstinate cutaneous affections. 


UNGUENTUM OXIDI HYDRARGYRI RUBRI. Ld. 
Ointment of Red Oxide of Quicksilver. . 
| Take of : 

| — Red oxide of quicksilver by nitrous acid, one part ; 
a lard, eight parts. | 


UnceuEentumM SUB-NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI. Dub. 


4 : Ointment of Sub-nitrate of Quicksilver. 
! Take of 
Ointment of white-wax, half apound; . 
Sub-nitrate of quicksilver, half an ounce. _ 
Make into an ointment. 


4 


Dniuecreil HYDRARGYRI NITRICO-oxyp1. Lond. 
Ointment Es Nitric-oxide of Quicksilver. + 
_ Take of 
Nitric-oxide of pnicleilver, an ounce ; : 
White wax, two ounces ; 
Prepared lard, six ounces. ; . 
_ Add the nitric-oxide, in very fine powder, tothe wax and 
. lard, previously melted together, and mix. 
| 


Tue oxide should be reduced to very fine powder before it 
be .added to the axunge. This is an excellent’ stimulating 
ointment, often of very great service in indolent ill-condition- 
ed sores, when we wish to excite them to greater é action. As 

an eye ointment, its effects are most remarkable, ‘in the cure 
of all inflammatioris of the tunica conjunctiva, and more par- | 
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ticularly when there is a chickouiaie and swelling of the inner — 
-. membrane of the palpebree. In such cases, it seems to act — 
with much greater certainty, if applied immediately after the 7“ 
eyelids have been scarified. In inflammation, accompanied — 
‘with specks, it has a most powerful effect in removing both, 
It is also useful in all those ophthalmias which so frequently 
appear after small-pox, measles, and eruptive diseases of the 
hairy scalp. It is used in the same quantity, and in the same 
manner, as the unguentum nitratis hydrargyri; and if it 
prove too ee te it may be diluted with axunge. 


UNGUENTUM NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI FORTIUS ; vulgo Ux- 
GUENTUM CITRINUM. id. 


Stronger ce Was of Nitrate of Quicksilver, commonly calléd Citrine 
; Ointment. 

Take of 

Purified quicksilver, one part ; 
Nitrous acid, two parts ; 
Olive oil, nine parts ; 

Hogs lard, three parts. 

Dissolve the quicksilver in the acid; then beat up the solu- 
tion in a glass mortar, with the ee and oil when getting 
stiff, after having been melted together, until an ointment 
be formed. 





-UNGUENTUM SUPER-NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI, Dub. 
Omtment of Saper-nitrate of Quicksilver. 

Take of | 
Distilled quicksilver, one ounce ; 
Nitrous acid, by weight, two ounces ; 
Olive oil, one pint ; 

_ © Prepared hogs lard, four ounces. 

Dissolve. the quicksilver in the acid; mix the solution with 
the oil and lard, melted together, aad make into an oint- | 
ment, in the same mafiner 2 as the ointment of nitrous - acid. 





Mca pat HYDRARGYRI NITRATIS. Lend: 
Oiniment of Niet of Quicksilver. 

‘Take of 

Purified quicksilver, one ounce ; 

Nitric acid, two fluidounces ;_ | 

Prepared hogs lard, six ounces ; a4 

Olive oil, four fluidounces. 
First dissolve the quicksilver i in the acid, and then mix the 
solution, while hot, with the lard and ey previously melted 

pagetliebs 
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UNGUENTUM NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI MITIUS. Ed. 
Milder Ointment of Nitrate of Quicksilver. 
I This is prepared i in the same way (as the ointment of nitrate 


lard. 


Tus ointment, when prepared with lard alone, soon be- 
i comes so very hard, that it is necessary to mix it with fresh 
| axunge before it can be used. The substitution of the oil for 
| part of the axunge obviates, in a great measure, this incon- 
| venience. The hardening is entirely owing to the excess of 
| the acid in the solution of mercury: But the property which 
| nitrate of mercury, prepared by ebullition, has, of being de- 
| composed by water, furnished me withan easy way of getting rid 
| of all excess of acid, and of procuring the sub-nitr ate of mer- 
| cury in the state af the most minute division possible. An 
ointment, prepared with this sub-nitrate, had a most beauti- 
| ful golden colour ; after six months was perfectly soft 5 ; and 
| succeeded in curing a very bad case of herpes. 

| When the citrine ointment is too hard, it should be ae 
| ed by triturating it with lard or oil; for, if melted with them, 
| it very soon hardens again. 


Medical use.—This ointment has: the very best effects In — 


‘ herpes, tinea capitis, and similar obstinate cutaneous affec- 
| tions, and is almost spegific in psorophthalmia, in those slight 
| excoriations of the tarsi, attended with extreme itching, and 
| in all the inflammations of the eyes, attended by eruptive dis- 
orders of the hairy scalp or face. It is most conveniently and 
| effectually used, by rubbing a piece of the size of half a gar- 


| den pea, with the point of a hair pencil, over the tarsi, among 


| the roots of the cilize, and allowing a small quantity to get on 


| the inner membrane of the palpebrie. In obstinate cases, a 
| weak solution of muriate of mercury, used asa collyrium along 
with this ements proves a most pow erful remedy. | 


UnGuENnTUM stp-aceritis cupri. Ed. 
| Ointnent of Sub-acetite of Copper. 
Take of 
Resinous ointment, fifteen parts ; 
Sub-acetite of copper, one part. 


UNGUENTUM AERUGINIS. Dub. 
Ointment of Verdegris. 
Take of 
Ointment of white resin, one pound ; 


4 


of quicksilver), with three times oe aay of oil and hogs | 


3 


. 
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_ Prepared verdegris, half an ounee. 
Make. into an ointment. : 


- 


Tuis ointment is. as for éleansing sores, eat keeping 


down fungous flesh. Where ulcers continue 


to run from a 


weakness in the vessels of the parts, the tonic powers of cop-— 


per promise considerable advantage. 


It is also frequently used with advantage in cases of ophthal- 
mia, depending on scrofula, where the palpebre are princi- 


pally affected ; but when it is to be thus applied, it is, in ge- — 7 


_neral, requisfte that it should be somewhat weakened by the 


addition of a proportion of simple ointment or 


UNGUENTUM OXIDI ZINCI IMPURI. 
Ointment of dmpure Oxide of Zinc. 
Take of 


Simple liniment, five parts 5 
Prepared i impure oxide of zinc, one part. — 


‘Uncvrntum TUTLE. Dub. 
Otniment of Tutty. 


Take of 
Ointment of white wax, ten ounces ; : 
Prepared tutty, two ounces. @ 


Make into an ointment. 


hogs lard. 
Baas 


UNGuENTUM oxiDI zincl. Ld. 


Ointment of Oxide of Zinc. 
Take of | 
anple liniment, six parts ; 
xide of zinc, one part. 


Dub. 
Take of 
Ointment of white wax, one pound ; 
Oxide of zinc, an ounce and a half. 
Make into an ointment. 


UncuEntTuM zinc. Lond. 
: Ointment of Zine. 
- Take of 
Oxyde of zinc, one ounce ; 
Prepared lard, six ounces. 











| Chap. KLE ..OF Liniments, &c. Lag Be 


' TuxsE ointments are chiefly used in affections of the eye, 

' particularly i in those cases where redness ‘arises rather. front 
relaxation than from active > inflammation. 

-Crrarom CARBONATIS ZINCI IMPURI ; 3 a Crrarum LAPI- 
DIS CALAMINARIS, Lid. 


| Cerate of Impure Carbonate of inc, formerly Cerate of Calamine. 
Take of 


_. Simple cerate, five parts ; 
Prepared 1 impure carbonate of zinc, one parte 


CERATUM CALAMINE. Lond. 
| a ~ Cerate of Calamine. 
| Take of | a 
| Calamine, prepared, 
Yellow wax, of each half a pond - 
| — Olive oil, one pint. 
| Mix the oil with the melted wax, then remove from the fire ; - 
| - and, as soon as the mixture begins to thicken, add the ca- ° 
lamine, and stir the cerate constantly until it be cold. 
; — i 
UNGUENTUM CALAMINARIS. Dub. 
| ae Ointment. ce) & 
| Take of. / ; i 
| Ointment of yellow @x, fre pounds ; | 
Prepared calamine, one pound. 


Make into an ointment. e 


THESE compositions resemble the cerate wait Turner 
strongly recommends in cutaneous ulcerations and excoria-_ 
tions, and which has been usually distinguished by his a : 
| They appear, from experience, to be excellent epuletics ; ahd 2 
| as such, are ey made use of in practice. cee 


Empiasraum OXIDI FERRI RUBRI ; Glan EMPLASTRUM ROBG-. 
kans. Ld. 


Plaster of Red Olid: of iron, commonly called Strengtheniig 


Plaster. 
Take of : 
Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, twenty-four parts ; 
Pine resin, six parts; oe 2 ae 
Yellow wax, ee A 
Olive oil, each three parts; \ ae 
_ Red oxide of iron, eight parts. : : 
Grind the red oxide of iron with the oil, and then add it to 
the other ingredients, previously melted. 


SE Re a RABEL cay ET NWP Oe 





ee Preparations and Compasitons. ‘Part 


EMPLasTRUM. THURIS. Dub. 
Plaster of F 






ankincense. be ant ae 
Take of mn ‘ie Hahn hala 
Plaster of litharge, two pounds ;_ : | 
Frankincense, half a pound ; 
Red oxide of iron, three ounces. a 
- Sprinkle the oxyde into the plaster and frankincense, melted _ 
together, stirring the mixture at the same time, and make | 


into a plaster. 







Tuis plaster is used in weakness of the large muscles, as of | 
the loins ; ; and its effects seem to proceed from the mechani- — 
cal support given to the part, which may also be done by any 


other plaster a agree with equal firmness. ‘ 


I 


om 


TABLES, 


Shewing the Psion tion of 2 IE Orivm, and QUICK 
SILVER, contained in some Compound Medicines. 





TarTRITE or ANTIMONY. 0 


Wine of Tartrite of Antimony contains two grains of tar- 
| trite of eating or tartar-emetic in the ounce. £d. 
Solution of Tartarized Antimony contains two grains of tar- 
| tarized antimony in a fluidounee. Lond. 


Opium. 


Opiate Confection contains one grain of opium in about 
thirty-six grains. Lond. 
Opiate or Thebaic Electuary contains in each drachm a-. 
| bout a grain and a half of opium. Ed. 
| E#lectuary of Catechu, or Japonic Confection, contains in 
}each ounce about two-grains and a half of opium; for 
| one grain of opium is contained in one hundred and ao : 
| three grains. Hd. 
Compound Electuary of Catechu contains in a, ounce a- 
| bout two grains and a half of purified opium. Dub. 
| Compound powder of Kino contains a ean of opium in a 
scruple. Lond. 
| Compound Powder of Chalk Hotel Opium contains one grain 
| of opium in two scruples. Lond. 
i Compound Powder of Ipecacuan contains one grain of opium. 
in ten grains. Lond. Dub. | 
Powder of Ipecacuan and Opium contains six grains of opi- | 
um in each drachm, or one grain in ten. &d. 3 Saal 
Powder of burnt Horn with Opium contains one grain of | 
| opium in ten. Lond. 
Opiate or Thebaic Pills contain six grains af opium in each 
drachm, or five grains contain half a grain of opium. £d. 
Pills of Storaz, 1 in five grains of fey mass, contain one grain 
of purified opium. Dub. 
| _ Pills of Soap with Opium contain one grain of opium in 
| five. Lond. 
| Tincture of Opium or Liquid Laudanum is made with two 
un of opium in each ounce of the liquid, or with five 











“a 
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_ with about eight grains in each ounce of the liquid, or with — 


. Weaker Quicksilver Ointment contains one drachm of quick- F i 

























grains in each Scans but a drachm of the tincture appears, — 
by, evaporation, to Lae about three grains and a half of © 
opium. Ld. . 
Tincture of Opium contains, in a drachm measure, about q 
four grains and a half of purified opium. Dud. ? 
 Camphorated Tincture of Opium contains, in four drachms 
‘end a half, by measure, very nearly one grain of purified opi-. — 
um. Dud. on 
Ammoniated Tincture of Opium, or Paregoric Elixir, ismade ~ 


about one grain in the drachm. d. } 

Syrup of Opium contains in an ounce measure about a grain a 
of:the watery extract of opium ; for the liquor, by the addition 
of the sugar, is more than doubled in bulk. Dud. Q 

Tincture of Soap and Opium, formerly called Opiate Lini= ~~ 
ment Anodyne Balsam, is made with one scruple of ee in 
each ounce of the liquid. Ld. 

Troches of Liquorice with Opium contain about one grain of | 
opium in each drachm. Ed. 


QUICKSILVER. | | : 


Solution of Oxymuriate of Mercus y ‘contains half a prain of | 
oxymuriate of mercury in a fluidounce. Lond. : 
Quicksilver Pills contain five grains of quicksilver in each: y 
drachm. Each pill contains one grain of quicksilyer. 2d. q 
Quicksilver Pills contain one grain of aneselyer4 in three : 
grains. Lond. a 
Quicksilver Pills contain in six grains two of quicksilver. a 
Dub. i. 
Pills of Submuriate of Quicksilver contain a grain of subeil 
muriate of quicksilver in about five grains. Lond. — a 
Quicksilver Ointment contains twelve grains of quicksilver in; 
each drachm; made’ with double quicksilver, each drachm 4 
contains twenty-four erains. Ld. | 
Stronger Quicksilver Ointment contains one drachm of quick. ¥y 
silver in two drachms. Lond. Dub. r 


silver in six drachms., Lond. : a 
Quicksilver Plaster contains about sixteen Bete of quick= a 
silver in each drachm. Fd. a 
Quicksilver with Magnesia, in three grains, contains two of : 
quicksilver. Dub. 3 
Stronger Ointment of Nitrate of Quicksilver anes in bin) 
drachm four grains of quicksilver and eign of nitrous acid. © 
dd. | 
Milder Ointment of Nitrate of GQ uccholose contains in each — 
scruple half a grain of quicksilver and one grain. of nitrous — 
‘acid. Ed. a 
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f 


Solution of Arsenic contains four grains of oxide of arsenic 
in a pnee ee Lond. 


Tron. : 


Tincture of Acetate of Iron with Alcohol, in a drachm mea- 
| sure, contains about one grain of dry acetate-of iron. ales 





oR, 

| One grain of Tartrite of Anand is contained in 

| Wine of tartrite of antimony. d.° - . grs 240 
| Wine of antimoniated tartar. Dub. = - 120 
| Solution of tartarized antimony. Lond. = - | = 240 
| Pills of sub-muriate of quicksilver. — = - 4, 


One grain of Opium i is tected: in 


| Confection of opium. Lond.” . - - grs 36 | 
| Opiate electuary.. Lond. - = mi, py AD : 
Electuary of Catechu. Ed. Dub. « = 193 ; 
| Troches of liquorice with opium. Za. - ite 
Pills of soap with opium. Lond. - - 5 
| Pills of storax. Du, - ” wa § 
Opiate pills. Ed.’ = - 3 ~My eo J GONLO 
| Powder of burnt horn oole opium. Lond. - 10 
| Compound powder of chalk with opium. Lond. 43 
| Compound powder of ipeeacuan. Lond. Dub. - 10 
Powder of-ipecacuan and opium. Ed. ce 10 
Tincture of opium. £d. Dub. — - I “ 12 
Tincture of opium. Lond. - bereigaven }48 
Camphorated tincture of opium. Dub. fw | DAA 
Compound tincture of camphor. Lond. . ~ 244 
‘Ammoniated tincture of opium. Ed.  » - .. 68 
Tincture of soap and opium. £d. - - 41.5 
Syrup of opium. Bud. “ - ~~ 480 Shas 
Wine of opium. Lond. - - a tt ROK: oe 
| One grain of Quicksilver is coutained 1 in 
| Quicksilver pills. Lond. Dub. fe ers 3 
Shade Ree ot pay Gl hiner ot fone 


ob 
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Stronger quicksilver ointment. Lond. Dub. gis 2 

- Weaker quicksilver ointment. Lond. Dub. ° 6 
Quicksilver ointment. Ed. Iie a tiles cee 5 
Quicksilver plaster. Ed. “ ‘ 5.5 
Plaster of quicksilver. Lond. be a ie 
Ammoniac plaster with quicksilver. Zond. « 5. 
Quicksilver with magnesia. Dud. ie 1.5 
Quicksilver with chalk. Dud. . 1. 1:5 


One grain of Culomel is contained in 
Pills of submuriate of Quicksilver. - gis. 4 


One grain of the Grey Oxide of Quicksilver is contained in 
Ointment of the grey oxide of quicksilver. Ed. grs 4 


One grain of the Red Oxide of Quicksilver is contained in 
Ointment of red oxide of quicksilver. £d. gris 9 
Ointment of nitric-oxide of quicksilver. Lond. 9 











One grain of Submuriate of Quicksilver and Ammonia is con- 
: tained in 
Ointment of white precipitated quicksilver. Lond. grs 13 - 


One grain of Nitrate of Mercury is contained in 
Stronger ointment of nitrate of quicksilver. Ed. grs 5 
Ointment of nitrated quicksilver. Lond. Dub. S85 
Milder Ointment of nitrate of quicksilver. Ld. 13 


One grain of Oxrymuriate of Mercury is contained in 
Solution of oxymuriate of quicksilver. Lond. — gts 960 


One grain of Oxide of Arsenic is contained in 
Solution of arsenic. Lond. ma eS lems dO 


eS oie RS 


te 
: ‘ ai 

In many instances these proportions are only to be consi- 
dered as approximations to the truthy as they are calculated 
from the quantities of the ingredients taken to form the pre- 
paration, not from the quantities which exist in it after it is _ 
formed. The nitrate of mercury, for example, in the diffe- 
rent ointments into which it enters, is estimated as equal to — 
the whole quantity of mercury and nitrous acid employed to 


a+ ee 











| Aceris potassee, 9 ito 31. 
| Acétitis ammonize aqua, 3 lj to 3, vie ‘ hie 
| Acidum acetésum impurum, 31 to 3 fs; zi i to Z 1}, 7n glysters. 
aromaticum analeptic. - 
_camphoratum analepizc, 
distillatum, do... 
forte, 5 ito 3 1. 
| Acidi acetési syrupus, 3 i to 3 yj. 
| Acidum benzoicum, gt X to 3 fs. 
| Acidi carbonici aqua, [ ij dazly. 
| Acidum muriaticum, gt x to gt xl. 
nitrosum, gt v to gt Xx. 
diluitum, g¢ x to gt xl. 
succinicum, gr v to 9 1. 
sulphiiricum dilitum, gt x to gt xl, 
aromiticum, g ot x to gt xl. 
: Aconiti napelli herba, gr to or v. 
| succus spissatus, et to pt ij. 
I Acdri cilimi radix, 5 i to 3 i. 
4 A’sctili hippocastini cortex, 3 fs to 3 1. 
Hither sulphuricus, g; xx to 3 i. 
cum alcohdle, 2 fs. to 3 ij 
cum alcohole; aromaticus, 3. {sto 3 ij. 
j Utheris nitrici spiritus, 3 fs to 3 ij. | 
| Alcahol, 5 fs to 31. 
| ammoniatum, 3 fs to 3 i. 
-; aromaticum, 3 fs to 5 ene 
foetidum, 3 fs to 3 1.~ So G15 see 
succinatum, gt xX to pt xl. | ih eX 
$ D2 
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Alli porri radicis suceus, 5 i to 3 fs, 
Alli sativi radix, 5 i to 3 ¥. 
succus, 3 ito 2 fs. 
Aldes perfoliatee (socotorine) decoctum, 3 {s to Z if. 
~ extractum, gt v to Xv. 
pilile, gt xv-to 3 fs. 
pilule compositz, ot x to xxv. peep 
pilulz cum assafcetida, g; x to 5 i. 
cum colocynthide, gr v to gt x. 
cum myrrha, gr x to RUC 
pulvis compositus, gt x to 5 i. 
_ pulvis cum canélla, gt x to 5 i. 
pulvis cum ferro, gt v to 9 1- 
pulvis cum guaidco, gTxto Hi | 
Aloes vulgaris (hepaticz), sticcus spissatus, g™ v to gt xXx. 
a — tinctura, 3 fs to 3 ij. 
tinctura cum myrrha, 3 fs to 3 ij. 
tinctura zthérea, 3 fs to 3 ye 
vinuin, 3 fs to 3 i. 
Althew officinalis decoctum, ad libitum. 
syrupus, 3 1 to 3 ij. 
Alaminz sulphas, gr x to Hi. ) 
sulphatis pulvis compositus, gt x to 3 fs. 
Amméniz aqua, gt x to xv. 
acetitis aqua, 3 ij to Z fs. 
carbonas, gt v to gr Xv. 
carbonatis aqua, gt xx to 3 
hydro-sulphuretum, gt v to xij. 
-murias, gt x to 3 fs. 
Ammoniacum, gummi-resina, gt x to 3 fs. 

Ammoniaci mistura, 3 1} to Zi. : 
pe zingiberis radix, arvtodi . AL Se 
syrupus, 3 ito 3 ij. 
tinctura, 5 5 ito 3 ije 

-Yepentis semina, gr v to 9 i. 
— tinctura, 31 to 3 ie 
tinctura composita, 3 ito 3 ij 
-zedoarie radix, Bito Zi. 
Amygdali communis oleum fixum, 3 fs to 3 i. 
emulsio, tb yj datly. 
Amygdale confectio, i to z fs. ead 
Amyli mucilago, 3 1 to 3 1; 3 iv to 8 vj 7n giystors. AS. Be, 
trochisci, 3 i to 3 Y. Og 
pods elémiféree resinz, 97 x s5: 3 fs. : 
gileadensis resina liquida, 5 i to 3 1. 
“Anéthi es semina, ‘) i to’ i. 
a UR a ce sade aqua oe z ito 3 ii} 


- 


eae 
4 
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Anethi foenicili semina, 5 i to 3 1. 
aqua destillata, % i to Z ilj. 
oleum volatile, gt ij to gt v. 
Angélice archang$lice radix, herba, semen, 3 fs to 3 ii}. 
Angusture cortex, gt X to 3 1. 
infusum, 3 fs to Z iv. 
Anthemidis nobilis flores, 5 i to 3 1. ‘ 
| decoctum, in glyster. 
extractum, g™ x to 3 1. 
i infusum, 2 fs to 2 iv. 
| _ oleum, gtt v to gtt x. 
pyréthri radix, g* ij to 5 fe 
| Antimonii sulphurétum preparatum, gt v to’ 5 yj. 
fuscum (kermes mineralis ), gf i to ifs, - 
preecipitatum, gr! 1 to V. 
oxidum, gt i to x. ot 
oxidum cum sulphiire per nitratem potasse gr itoly. 
cum sulphiire vitrificatum, gr 4 to lise fi 
vitrificatum cum cera, gt ilj to 5 1. 
cum phosphate calcis, gt ilj to vil. 
album (antemonium calcinatum), g or x to 3 fs. 
et potassze tartris, 
as a diaphoretic, g* x to x. 
as an emetic, a = bo. Dy ij, 
tartarizati aqua, 3 1 to 3 i]. 
tartritis vinum, 3 yj to vi, 
vinum, 3 ilj to Z fs. 
pilulze composite, gt ij to v. 
| Api petrésélini semina, 5 i to ij. 
Arbiuti uvee ursi folia, gt x to 5 yj. 
_ Arctii lappe radix, a decoction of 3 ij en tb ij of water, daily. 
| Argenti nitras, gt 7 to 1. 
| Ari maculati pee gt vi to 9 1. 
| conserva, 3 fs to 3 ifs. 
Aristolochia serpentarie radix, gr x to 3 fs. 
tinctura, 31 to 3 ij. 
_ Arnicze montanz herba, gr v to x. 
| Arsenici oxidum album, gr 4 to 4 ie 
aqua, gt V fo xX. 
Artémisie abrotini folia, 5 ito 3 i. 
absinthii herba, 5 ito 5 ij. 
maritime cacumina, 5 i to 3 i..: 
conserva, 3 1) to Z fs. 
santonice cacumina, 3 fs to 5 i. 
| Asari Europes folia, gr v to x. 
_ pulvis compositus, gt v to 3 1 
| Astragali tragacanthi gtimmi, gt x to. 3 1. 


\ 


~ 
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Astragali tragacanthee pulvis compositus, 3 fs. to a i. 
Atropz belladonna folia, gt fs to gt ve) 
_ succHs spissatus, gt i to gt ilj. 
‘Barytee muriatis soliitio, gt v to x. 
Bitumen petroléum sulphuratum, gt v to 3 ae 
Bitaminis petrole: oléum, gt x to 3 fs. | 
Bolus gallicus, 5 1 to 31. : ete 
Bubonis galbini gummi resina, gr x to >. i 
pilitiee composite, gt x to 3 fs. 
tinctura, 3 1 to ij. é 
Calcis aqua, 3 iv to thidatly bid 
- mmuriatis solutio, gt xl to 31. 
Calcis carbonas preparatus, 9 i to 3 ij. 
carbonatis mistiira, 3 1 to ij. 
pulvis compositus, 5 i to ij. 
pulvis compositus cum opio, oh xv. to D1. 
trochisci, 3 i to jj. 
Cancri astiici lapilli preeparati, 5 {8 to i. 
paguri chele praeparatee, 3 fs to 1. 
chelarum pulvis compositus, 9 i to 3 j. , 
Canellee albze cortex, gt v to 5 jj. , 
Capsici annui fr uctus, gt v to x. 
tinctura, 3 fs to 3 i. 
Cardamines pratensis flores, ‘) ito 51. 
Cari cartii semina, gtx to $i, 
aqua, Z ito 2 lj. 
oleum volatile, oe) ito v. 
spiritus, Zito F140; , 
Caryophylli arématici floris germen, gr v to Bl 
oleum volatile, gt lj to vie. 
infusum, 3 li to 3 i. 
Cassie fistiilee pulpa, 2 fs toi. 
electuarium, 3itoZi. “ 
Cassize senne folia, 5 i to 3 1. 
electuarium, 3 {s to 2 fs. 
extractum, gt x to 3 fs. 
infisum, 2 1 to iy. 
infusum tartarisatum, 3 ifs to iij. 
pulvis compositus, ) 1 to of 4 
tinctura, 3 fs to Z 1. 
Castoréum Rossicum, gt x to 9) ke. 
Castorei tinctura, 3 fs toi. a 
composita, 3 {s toi. 
Centaurese benédictee herba, gt xv to 3 i. 
Pephaelidis ipecaciianhe radix, 
ieee as a stomachic, gt {s to g* iy. 
as an. emetic, ito 3 ise 


| 


ivi op 
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Cephaélidis ipecacuanhe vinum, 
as a stomachic, gt xx to xl. 
: as an emetic, Z 1s to 3 i. 
: pulvis compositus, gr x to § i. 
| Céra, 5 ito .3 i, 2 emulsion. 
| Chironiz centauréi summitates, ‘5 i to 3 i. 
| Cindree scolymi folia, 3 fs to i, of the expressed juices — 
| Cinchone officinalis cortex, 9} i to 3 ij. i 
ee decoctum, Zito Ziv. » — a 
extractum, grxto Hi. - ; 
extractum Cum resina, grvto Di. 
infusum, 2 i to iv. 
_ tinctiira, 3 ito 3 i]. 
tinctiira ammoniata, 3 {fs to jj. 
| tinctura composita, 31 to yj. 
| Cissampéli pareiree radix, gr xv to DB ij. 
| Cisti cretici resina (Ladanum), gt x to 3 fs. 
| Citri aurantii folia, flores, gr x to 3 i. : 
fructus cortex exterior, 3 {s to 3 jj. 
aqua destillata, 3 1 to ii. 
conserva corticis, 3 1 to v. 
infisum compositum, 3 i to 3 iv. 
syrtpus corticis, 3 1 to 1). 
tinctura corticis, 31 to ij. 
Citri medicee succus expressus, 5 i to 3 fs. 
succus spissatus, 3 ito 3 ij. 
syrupus succi, 3 1 to jj. 
fructus cortex exterior. Z {s to Wy a) » infusion, 
aqua distillata, 3 1 to ij. : 
| oleum volatile, gt ii to gt v. 
| Cocci cactus, or v. to 9 i. 
| Cochlearize officinalis herba, 2 i to iv. of the juice. 
succus compositus, Z i to iv. 
pos armoraciee radix, i to 371. 
infusum compositum, 3 j to 3 iv. 
- Spiritus compositus, 3 31to Zi. 
| Colchici autumnilis radix, gr {s to ilj. 
syrupus, 3 1 to Z i. 
oxymel, 3 ito 3 fs. 
acetum, 3 fs to 51. 
| Colombe radix, gr x to 9 i. 
| infusum, 3 1 to 3 iv. 
tinctura, 5 1 to ij. 
| | Confectio aromatica, gr X to 3 i. 
opiata, gt to 5 fs. 
| Conii maculati folia, gr ij to D1. 
succus spissatus, De i to gr ij. 
Convolvilli scammonie gummi resina, gr Vv to gt XY. 
! Glecruarrmntt, Ri to 54, 3 








_Cupri sub-acétis, gt 4 to 4. 
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Convolviili scammoniee pulvis compositus, ot x to gt XV. 

. pulvis cum aloe, gt x to gr xv. 
pulvis cum es ai, gt x to Bi. 


| Convolvuli jalape radix, gr x to 3 fs. 


extractum, 5 fs to 3 i. 
pulvis compositus, 3 Is to 3 i. 
tinctura, 3 ito y. . 
Copatre officinalis resina gr xv to 3 &. 
Corfandri sativi semina, iy) ito 31. 
Cornu ustum, 3 is to 5 ij. - 
Cornu usti mistura, 2 iv to Ib fs. , 
cum opio pulvis, ot xv to 3 f. . 
Croci sativi floris stigmita, gr v to 3 fs. 
syrupus, 3 1t0 ie 
tinctira, 3 {stoy.  - 

Crotonis elutheriee cortex, gr x to 3 i. we 

extractum, gt x to 3 fs. 

-tinctira, Z ito 3 y- 

infusum, 3 i to 2 iv. 
Ciictimeris cdlocynthidis fructus medulla, gt i to viij. 
-extractum, gt vto 3 fs. = 


\ 


extractum compositum, gt v to 3 Is. j | 





Cumini cymini semina, 1 tO. Sts 


ammoniaretum, ot to gt v. 
ammoniareéti _aqua, gt v to gt Xxx. 
ammoniareti pilule, No. 1, 
sulphas, gr i to x. | 
Curcume longe radix, 5 ito 31. 
Daphnes mezeréi radicis cortex, gt ito xX. - 
decoctum, Ib 1. daily, 
Datiire stramonii herba, grltoy. 
Dauci carotz semina, 51 : to Bris Ce a 
Delphinii staphisagria semina, gt iij to xX, + 
Dianthi caryophyl flores, 5 1 to 5s 
syrupus, 3 i to ie 
Digitalis pes folia, gt fs to il. 
infusum, 2 fs to Z i. 
tinctura, gt x to xl. 
Dislichi prurientis pubes leouminis rigida, gt v to x.- 
Contrayerve dorsténiz radix, gt x to 3 fs.” Beet 
_ pulvis compositus, i to He 
Electuarium opiatum, 5 ito =. °* 
Eryngii maritimi radix, 3 i to ij: 
Ferri acetati tinctura, @ OX tO XXX. 
_alkalini aqua, 3 ie to. % iy Ol ik 
eg 3 {sto Bes Beit 


< ¥ | ae 
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# erri carbines pracipititus, 3 fs to 5 i. 
limatura, g* 1ij to gt x. 
mistura composiia, 5 1 to. 3 ij. 
muriatis tinctura, Bt x to Xx. 
et ammonize tinctura, gt xx to 3 i. 
et potassze tartris, ot x to 3 fs. 
et ammoniz murias, go ilj to xv. 
oxidum nigrum purificatum, do. 
~ super-carbonatis aqua, tb 1. dazly. 
. pilule cum myrrha, gt x to a Ie 
_ sulphas, gti tov. | 
| vinum, 3 1 to fs. ; 
| Fertile assz foetidee gummi resina, gr x to:3 fs. 
| mistura, Z fs to Z i. 
piltilee composite, gr x to XX. 
tinctura, 3 fs to 3 i 
| Fi icl aviens fructus, NO. vi, 2x decoction. 
| Fraxini orni succus concrétus (Manna), 2 {s to i fs. 
| succi concreti syrupus, 3 ito 3 i. be 
| Fumirie officinalis herba, 2 i to 3 ij, of the oe temaliel jee 
| Gentiadne: lutte radix, ot x to 5 i. | 
| _ infusum compositum, 3 Us to iv. 
extractum, g¢ x to 5 }j. 
tinctura composita, 31 to jj. 
: vinum compositum, 3 {s to Z 1. 4 
| Geoffraem inermis cortex, 5) i to jj. 
decoctum, 5 i. 
| Hee ome glabree radix, gr x to 3 i. | 
, extractum, 3 i to jj. 
troschisci, 3 1 to ij. 
trochiscicum opio, 31 to 3 fsduring the day. 
| Grativlee officinalis herba, gt x to ) i. 
Guaiici officinalis resina, gt x to 3 fs. 
decoctum compositum, tb ij. daily. 
mistura, Zito 3 ij. 
tinctura, 3ito 3 jy. 
| tincttiira ammoOniata, 3 1 to jj. 
} Hematoxyli Campechiani extractum, 5 1 to ij. 
lignum, § i to 31. 
Hellébéri nigri radix, ge? x to Hi. > 
| extractum, gt v to g' x. 
tinctura, 3 fs to.1. 
| foetidi folia, oF x to bee 
| Hordéi distichi decoctum, 3 ij to vj. : 
; compesitum, 3 3 i to Vje 
| Hiamuli luptli extractum, gt v to 5 i. 
| strobiili, gt x to Hie 
| Hydvargy run purificatum, 2 ij to iv. 














~ 
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Hydrarg¥rum cum créta, g* x to 3 fs 

Hydrargyri acétis, gr ito vj. 
murias, gt 4 to t. ee bax 
oxymuriatis liquor, 3 ito 2 {Si os 
oxidum cinereum, gt i to gr v. 
oxidum rubrum, gr fs to gt ij. 
piliile, gr v to xv. 
sub-murias, g™ i to gr v. {4 | wr 

| precipitatus, gt 1 to gr v. a 

sub-muriatis pilule, gt v to gr xv. 
sub nitras et ammoniz, g* v to gr X. 
sub-sulphas, gr i to gt y. 
sulphuretum. nigrum, 9 i to 3 i. 





rubrum, g* x to 3 fs. | t, 

Hyosciimi nigri herba, semen, gr ij to gt x. : ae 
succus spissatus, gr i to v. a 
tinctura, gtt xx to 3 1. Viaty io) ae 


Hyperici perforati flores, 5 ito 5 i. 
Hysopi officinalis herba, 5 i to 3 i. 
Intl heléni radix 49 i, to 3 i. 
Iridis florentine radix, 5 1 to 3 1. 4 
Iridis pseudacori radicis succus expressus, gt Ix to Ixxw. 
Isis nobilis (Corallium), gr x to 3 1. 
Juglandis regize fructus, externally zn decoction. | 
Junipéri comminis bacce, 3 fs toi. : 
oleum volatile, gt 7 to x. 

: spiritus compositus, 3 ito 3 1. 
Juniperi lycize gummi resina (Olfbanum), 9 1 to ij. 
Juniperi sabinz foliz, gt x to 5 yj. | 

extractum, gt x to 3 fs. 
tinctura composita, gt xxx to 31 
Kino, gr x to 5 i. ; 
pulvis compositus, gt v to 5 1. 
tinctura, 3 ito jj. — 
Lactiicee virosze Succus spissatus, gt lj to Xv. 
Lauri cinnamomi cortex, gr v to 5 i. 
aqua destillata, 3 i to ij. 
oleum volatile, gt i to i. 
pulvis compositus, gr v to gr X. 
spiritus, 3 i to Z i. 
tinctura, 3 ito 3 jj. 
- tinctura composita, 3 fs to i. i 
Laurus cassia, considerably weaker than the preceding species, 
in other respects similar. | 
Lauri camphore, camphora, gt uj to 5 i. 
acidum acetosum, odour analeptic. 
emulsio, 3 {s to yj. 
tinctura composita, 3 fs to 3 fs. 
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Lauri nobilis folie: baccee, gt x to 3 fs. ia 
Lauri sassafras lignum, radix, eorumque cortex, 9 i to 3 i. 
oleum volatile, gt 1j to gt x. 
Lavandiile spicie, spice florentes, 9} ito 3 i 
_oleum volatile, gt 1 to v. 
spiritus, an analeptic perfume. 
spiritus compositus, 3 1s to 3 is. 
Pood tarax&ci radix, 3 {sto 31, herba, 3 ito i, of thes juice. 
| extracium,. er x to 3 1. 
| Lichen, ‘5 i to 3 1. 
| Lichenis islandici decoctum, % i to & iv. 
Lili candidi radix, externally as a poultice, 
| Lini usitatissimi semina, 77 enfusion, Zito water tb i i. 
| oleum fixum, 3 {s to 3 i; or, wclysters, 3 iij to vj. 
, infusum, 2 ifs to 3 iv. 
| Lini cathartici herba, 3 fs to 3 1 or an infusion of a handful 
| of the fresh plant. 
| Lobélize syphilitice radix, 3 fs, boiled in tb xij of water to 
| ib vij; 2alfapint twice a-day. 
| Magnésia, ot x to 5 i. : 
Magnesiee carbonas, 5) i to 3i. 
i trochisci, 3 i to ij. 
sulphas, 3 {s to 3 yj. 
| Malve sylvestris folia, flores, 3 fs to 3 i, 
| Marribii vulgaris herba, 3 {s to Zi. 
|Mel despumatum, 3 ij to 3 is in oysters 5 ii ij. 
| acetatum, 3 i to 3 {s. 
boracis, 3 ito 3 ij. 
rose, 3 ito 2 fs. 
| Meléleuce leucidendri oleum volatile, ot 1 tov. 
| Meliss officinalis herba, gt x to 5 ij. 
5 Melées vesicatorii pulvis, or {s to i. 
tinctura, gt X tO XXX. 
Menthe viridis herba, gr x to 3 i. 
aqua, 3 1 to ilj. 
oleum volatile, gt 1) to gt Ve 
| spiritus, 3 1 to E 1 
| Menthe piperite herba, gt x to 5 ij. 
aqua, 3 i to il. | 
oleum volatile, 9 gt i to gt il}. 
- spiritus, 3 i to 5 i. 
Menthe pulégii herba, gr x to 'D yj. 
| aqua, 3 i to ilj. 
oleum, gt ij to v. 
spiritus, 3 ito 3 1. 
| Menyanthis trifoliatee herba, 3 fs to 3 
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| Myrox¥li peruiferi balsamum, gr v to 3 fs, 


_ Origani vulgaris herba, gr x to Hi. 


rh Ovis.aristis sevum prepiratum, externally 


Murias soda, 3 1) to Z fs, zn clysters. 


Opii pilule, gr v to 51, 


Mimosee catéchu extractum, gr x to 3 fs. 
electuarium, 9) ito 3 i. 
infusum, 3 i to ilj. 
tinctura, 31to ye 

Mimosz nilotice: gummi, 3 i to jj. 
emulsio, tb ij dazly. 

| mucilago, 3 1 to 3 fs. 

Momordice elaterii succus spissatus, gt fs to gt vj- 

Mori nigre syrupus, 3 1 to 3 fs. 

Moschus, gt v to 5 i. 

Moschi tinctura, 3 i to Z fs. 

mistura, 3 fs to 31. 

Murias ammonia, gr x to 3 {s. 


ic ipeaes moschatz fructus nucleus, gr v to 5 i. 
involucri oleum expressum, externally. - { 
nucis involucrum, (Macis), ge x to DE. - 
oleum volatile, gt ij to gt v. 
spiritus, 3 ij to Z 1. 


tinctura, 2 {s to 5 Lik ear 
Myrrha, gr x to 3 fs. 
Myrrh tinctura, 3 i to yj. 
pulvis compositus, gr xv to 4 j. 
Myrti pimentee fructus, gr v to 5 ij. 
_ aqua destillata, 2 i to ij. 
oleum volatile, gt ij to v. 
spiritus, 3 ito 3 1. 
Nicotianz tabaci folia, gr {s to v. 
vinum, gt xxx to gt xxx. 
Oleze Europzee oleum fixum, %:{s to 3 is is 
Oleum animale, gt x to xl. 
vin, gt 1 to Iv. 
Onisci aselli { Millipédee preeparatee), 3 1 to Ie 
Opium, gr fs to gr ij. 


extractum, gt fs to gr Vv. 

tinctur a, gt xx to xl. 
ammoniata, 3 {fs to jj. 
camphorata, 3 fs to jj. 
vinum, gt x to 3 fs. 


- oleum volatile, gt ito ne 
: marjorane herba, ‘5 i to 3 i. 
Ostrée edulis teste preepirate, 3 1s to Ie 


Be 





A ayy is 
regs.” . 
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Oxalis acetoselle folia, 3 fs to 3 ifs:of the juice. 
| _ conserva, 3 3.y to Z is. ia 
Pzenex sarcdcolle gummi resina (Sarcocolla), gr x to 3 {s. 
Panacis quinquefolit radix, ‘) i to 3 a . 
| Fapavcus rhoee flores, 3 1 2 decoction. 
| _ syrupus, 3 1 to 1j. 
| Papaveris somniferi syrupus, 3 fs to ito adults ; 3 i to ij ta 
| children ; one ounce 2s supposed to contain one grain o seat 
extractum, fr 1 to vs 
| succus spissatus (Opium),. gr fs to er ij. 
| Parietariz officinalis herba, gtx toto 31, or 3 ito ij of they UIce, 
| Pastinacee opoponicis. gummi resina, gr x to 3 fs. 
| Phasiani galli ovorum teste preeparate, 5 fs to 1.’ 
| Physetéris. macrocephali sevum (Spermaccti), 3 ve to ifs. 
) eS anisi semina, he xv to 3 fs, . 
‘oléum. volatile, gr v to gt x. 
| spiritus compositus,’3 i to e {Savz 
| Pini alitets resina, gt x to 3 fs. 
Pini balsimeze resina liquida, (Balsamum Canadense), gt x to 
| fs. 
| Pin laricis resina liquida, (Terebinthina venéta), at X to 3 fs; 
| __and in clysters, 3 {stoi , 
| Pini sylvestris resina liquida (Ter ebinthina vulgaris), gtx to 
| 3 fs; and in clysters, % & toi. 
resina empyreumatica (Pix-liquida), 5 ito 3 i. 
| Pini oleum volatile es hichia thes ) ee gt x to 
44s. ae ; 
| Pipéris nigri.baccee, ot x to Di. 
cubebze baccee, gr v to 5.1. 
| longi fructus, gr v to 5 1. P 
| Pistacize lentisci resina (Mastiche), gt v to 3 fs.” 
| terébinthi resina liquida (‘Terebinthina Chia), 3i to 3 i. 
| Plumbi acetis, ers to: ij.) 
5 Polygala senégee radix, } ito 3 fs. 
| * senégee decoctum, Z fs to i}. 
§ Pol¥goni bistortze radix, gr x to 3 i. 
Pol¥podii filicis maris radix, 3 i to ij. 
§ Potassse aqua, gt xX to Xxx. 
acetis, 4 ito 3 is. 
carbonas, gr v to 9 1. 
carbonatis aqua, 3 fs to 3 i.. 
- nitras, gr v to 5 i, 
nitratis trochisci, 3 i to ij. 
sulphas, 9 1 to z fs. oa 
sulphas cum sulphure, gr xv to 3 fs, 
super-sulphas, 5 ito 3 i. 
super-carbonatis aqua, 3 vj to Ib i. 
sub-carbonas, gr v to D 1, 
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Potassx sulphurétum, gr v to xv. Manson : 
super-tartris, 31 to Z i.” 
at € dartris,.3 1to0 24, i 
Potentillz reptantis radix, 3 fs to i. 
Pruni domesticze fructus, 2 ij to ij, stewed. 
spinose fructus. 
conserva, 3 ij to 2 fs. 
Pterdcarpi draconis resina, gt x to Bij. 
Fulvis aromaticus, gt v to gr:X. 
» opiatus, gr v. to gt x. : 
Paniose granati fructus ¢ cortex, } ito i. 
floris petala, 3 {1s to ifs. | | 
Pyri cydonize decoctum, 3 ito 3 iv. pest: ! ’ : 
Quassizesimartibee cortex, 5 1 to 3 fs or 3ij en decoctibn.i! | 
simarube infusum,°3 ifs to 3 ives i 
excelse lignum, gt v to 9) 13/0r 3:1 to ij of an n infien 
sion of 3 ¥ in tb 1 water. 
‘infusum, 3 ifs to 2 iv. 
Quercus roboris cortex, gr x to 3 {s 5 or ge ito Yj of an n infuse 
sion of 3 ij @ tb 1 water. 
Quercus cerris gall, or x to 3 fs. 
Rhamni cathartici baccse, 5 i to 3. 3. 
c succus expressus, ‘SZ fs toric: 
syrupus, 3 {fs to ifs. 
Rhei palmati radix, gt x to 5 ij. 
extractum, g* x to 3 fs. 
infusum, Z ifs to iv. 
pilttlee composite, or x to 3 fs. 
tinctura, 2 fs to ifs; as a stomachic, 3 ito 3ij. 
| composita, Z {s to ils. 
) ~ -cum aloe, Z fs toi © | 
cum gentiana, 2 fs to ifs; Ory 3 5H te 
z {5 as a stomachic. el Ta 
vinum, 3 {fs to ifs. q 
Rhédodendri chrysanthi folia, gt v to x; or an infusion of 5 ij q 
an % x of water. { 
Rhi toxicodendri folia, et fs to gr i. 
Ribis nigri succus spissatus, 3 {s to i. 
syrupus, 3 1 to 3 fs, 
Ricini communis oleum expressum, Z fs to zy i 
Rosze Gallicze petala, 5.ito 3 i. ac 
conserva, 3 to Z. 
é infusum, 3 ij. to ve 
mel, 3 1 to jj. 
| syrupus, 3 i to iij. 
Rose damascénee. petala, 9) ito 3 1. | 
aqua. destillata, 3 1 to iij. 


i 
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Rosse damascénze syrupus, 3 ij, to ds. 
Rosz canine (Cynosbatus) conserva, 3 1 to 3 i. 
Rosz caninz pulpa, 3 ito Z y. iar cous aig 
Roris marini officinalis summitates, gr xto 3 ij: i dal di in infil 
sion 3,1 to ifs. 
oleum volatile, g gt ij to gtwe 
spiritus, 3 1. to "23 1. jibidionecisste 
Rubie tinctorum radix, ) ito 31 
Rubi idei syrupus,: 5 1 to 3 fs. 
Rumicis acetosex folia, 3 ito % y of the) juice. 
Rite gravédlentis herba, gt xv to 5 ij. 
extractum, gt x to Hi. 
‘Sagapénum, gummi resina, gr x to 3 ds. 
Salicis cortex, Hito 31 . 1Acuse ie muain 
| Salvise officinalis folia, g' xv to Di seoomtrolo LY 
| Sambici nigri cortex interior, gr v to 31 i. Sit COG He 
| succus ee 3 . to Lera oH 






| Sapo, gt v to 3 fs. ; 
| Saponis cum opio pilulae, gt.v te gt Xv; rind 
Scillee maritime radix recens, gr.v to grixve .ouut 


radix sicedta, gr. ¥40'@r lifer isos cicot. 
acétum, '3.{s to 3 ifBico <-) rhadei i 
conserva, 3 {fs tOie 5 | ia 


oxymel, 3 fs to ij. 
mel, 3 fs to ij. 
pilulee, g ot x to oe 1. 
syrupus, 3.1 to ij. 
tinctura, g ot x to. XX. 
Sindptos albee semina, 3 i to Z fs. 
| oleum fixum, 3 fs to i. 
| Si modilani herba, Z ij, or iij. of the juzce. 
|Sisymbrii nasturtitherba, § i. or il) of the juice. 
| Smilacis sarsiparillee radix, 5 1 to 3 i. ° 
| decoctum, % iv to: ip fs. 
of compositum, Z iv to ib Br 
ae extractum, gf x to 3 1. 
|Sodze carbonas, gr x to 3 fs. 
sub-carbonas, gr x to 8 fs. 
exsiccata, gov to gt Xv. 
super-carbonatis aqua, 3 iv to Ib fs, 
~ et potassee tartris, 3 ito Z1. 
Sodee sulphas, 3 i to 3 i. | 
| murias, 3 ii] to % {s, 27 glysters. |  eoigas ae 


phosphas, 3 ito ifs. . 5 be a a. 
ie sub-boras, gr x to-3 fs. | — 
Solani duleamarse stipites, 3 {fs to 3 i, 7 infusioys — EN ' 


Solani decoctum, Zz isto & ij. 


a = ‘ 





ee, ye 
pa 


_ Zinci earbonas, gt x to 3 i. 
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Sr rtii scoparii summitates, 5 ito 5 ie 
_.. extractum, 3 fs to i. 
Spigélize marilandice radix, 5 {s to 9 i. ae 
Spiritus zetheris sulphurici compositus, 3 fs to es a oe 
nitrosi, 3 {sto 31. ! 
Spongia usta, 3 i to Z i. s 
Stalagmitidis cambogiodis succus spissatus Spon etirs eri to 
- gt X q 
Cambogia ze pilulee composite, gr x to 9 re 
Stanni pulvis et limatura, 3 i to Z fs. 
Styricis officinalis balsimum, gr x to 3 fs. 
benzoini balsamum, gr x to 3 fs, 
tinctura composita, 3 fs to i. 
Succinum preeparatum, 9 i to 3 i. 
Succini oleum rectificatum,. gt x to xx. 
Sulphas alamine, 5 fs to 5 i. 
Sulphur precipitatum, 4 ito 3 is 
sublimatum lotum, 5 ito Zi. -- | y 
Sulphuratum oleum, ge x to 3 fs. ee lepee 
Sulphiris tréchisci, 3 1 to ij.’ : 
Swieteniz mahagoni cortex, 5. i to jj. 
_ febriftigee cortex, '5 i to ij. 
Tamirindi indicze fructus, 3 fs to 2 ii. 
infisum cum cassia senna, & Jj to ive 
Tanacéti vulgaris herba, 3 fs toi. ; 
Teucrii maris herba, gr x to 3 fs. 
scordii herba, 9 i to 3 i. 
Toluiféri balsaimi balsamum, gt v to 5 fs. ° 
syrupus, 4 i to ii). 
- tinctura, 3 {fs to ne Seapets wre 
Tormentille erectze radix, ‘5 1 to jj. & | g 
‘Tussilaginis farfiree herba, 5 {sto 31: 3 ij to iv. of the ex. ~ 
pressed Juice. is : | ao 


BG 


- Uli campestris cortex interior, 5 1to 31; 


decoctum, 2 iv to ib fs. eee 


Urticee dioice herba, 3 i to ij of the expressed J juice. 


Valerianze officinalis radix, 9 1 to 3 i. 
. tinctura, 3 1 to 3 I]. 2 
ammoniata, 3 fs to 3 i. 
 extractum, gt x to 3 i. 


Veratri albi radix, gt ij to g™ x. | o 


« 
a Pa , ’ 
(a 


tinctura, gt V i Xe 


Veronice: beccabunge herba, 3 ij to iv of the juice daily, 
-Vidlee odorate syrupus, 3 i to ije 


Wintére aromatice cortex, gr x to ‘5 i. i 'aa 
re . : 





me 
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Zinci oxidum, gt lij to x. 
sulphas, gt v to 3 fs. 
N. B. These are in general the doses for adults from twenty to sixty, 
but they may be diminished for children, and people past the prime 
of life, nearly in the following proportions. 


Ages. Proportionate doses. 
Months. 2 ae 
14 < 
28 4 
Years 3 2 
5 om 
fi = 
14 = 
63 BS 
77 5 
100. : 3 


The practice of administering active fluids by drops hasbeen long 
/ known to be inaccurate; but the extent of the evil has ‘been only 
| lately ascertained, by the accurate experiments of Mr Shuttleworth, 
surgeon of Liverpool. Not only do the .drops “of different fluids 
| from the.same vessel, and of the same fluids frbmidifferent vessels, 
| differ much in size ; but it appears that the drops of the same fluid 
| differ, even to the extent of a third, from different parts of the lip of 
| the same, vessel.. The custom of dropping active fluids should, there-. 
| fore, be abolished entirely ; and, as weighing is too troublesome and 
| difficult for general use, we must have recourse to small measures, 
| accuratel: y graduated, in the manny df Lane’s drop measure, and the 
| graim measure recommenced by the Edinburgh College; but we 
| must not be misled by their names ; for they are measures of bulk, 
not of drops or of grains. 

The following table by Mr Shuttleworth, shews the weight and 
the number of drops in a measured drachm of several active fluids, 
‘In circumstances as nearly similar as possible. 


| One drachm measure of contained of. end 
| anaes Grains. Drops... . Grains. 
Distilled water weighed, 60 gave 60 
Dr Fowle:’s solution of arsenic, 603 _ 60 
White wine, Sieur - 583 94 
Ipecacuanha wine, - - 592 84 25 
| Antimonial wine, - - 593 84 i 
| Rectifted spirits of wine, a eto ae 1514 
| Proof spirit, - a) pee 5st 140 
Landanuin, - - 595 134, 28 
58 LAt 4k 


| Tincture of foxglove, 2 


wo 
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ee ee Me ep) Ee ee enemy Seay Se 
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PAGE 
273 
264 | 
312 | 
423 , 
228 ao 
229 . 


Caryophyllum rubrum 
Cascarilla 
Cassia lignea 
marilandica 
fistula 
senna - 
Castor fiber 
Castoreum | 
Cataplasma fermenti 
Seca sinapeos » 
Catechu 
Causticum commune acerrimum 


Centaureum minus 
Cepa 
Cephaélis ipecacuanha N 
Cera flava ’ 
purificata 
alba 
Cerasus 
Ceratonia siliqua 
Ceratum 
calaminz 
carbonatis zinci impuri 
- cetacel 
lapidis calaminaris 
lyttz 
plumbi stiper-acetatis 
compositum 
resinze 
sabinz 
saponis — 
: simplex 
Cerefolium 


pute 


Cerussa 
acetata 
Cervus elaphus - 
Cetaceum 
Chamedrys 
Chamzmelum 
Chamzpitys 
Chamomilla vulgaris 
Chele cancroram | ee, 
preparate 


Chenopodium ambrosioides 
_ botrys 

bee anthelminthicum 

China : it hy : 

Chironia centaurium 

angularis 

Cichorium intybus- 

Cicuta , Sites 

Virosa: 2) eee 

Cifchona Caribea 
cordifolia ~ Hig 







- Tancifolia , 


ft cess, 
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AY : PAGE 5 PAGE 
Cinchona officinalis... -!f) 238 Creta if Byes NEO 
“. Cineres clavellati 294  praecipitata a 514 
Cinnamomum | 310 |... praeparata 512 
Citrus aurantium  _ : 25Q  Crystalli tartari ~..,,:: 405 
medica - 252 Cucumis agrestis i Wi oon! 
Clematis erecta “iiae 423 -_ colocynthis i+ > B65 
, crispa tod) soteath melo pions. 
SOS Cleome dodecandra ib, Cucurbita pepo ib. 
Clutia elxtheria oF gs 264 Cuminum cyminum - : * 266 
Coccinejla a 203 apri sulphatis cola composita. 514 
Coccus cacti ‘ ib. amimoniaretum 542 
Cochlearia armoracia 9. > 255° © ammoniati aqua 2 543 . 
\ officinalis) ifiensd soya Qbe 4 liquor abs 
Cocos butyracea iid he ese ABTS  . Sulphas Sy 269 
Colchicum autumna'e PES eABB. vs subacetas _ 267 
Colocynthis - 965 Cuprum 266 . 
Colomba 256 ammoniacum #5 542 ' 
Coluber vipera 493 ammoniatum ib, 
Confectio amy gdale 736  Curcuma Ae 420 
aromatica 438 Cusparia febrifuga 181 
-  auranti .. 736 Cycas circinalis . 424 
cassie ' . 739 Cydonia malus <37q. 

4 5 ' Japonica _ 741 Cynanchum ipecacuanha eigen2as 
opi |. 742 Cynara scolymus | 1). 1268 
rosz canina 737  Cyniphis nidus) ~ eR 
rose gallicze 4 ib. Cynoglossum officinale AIA. 

i ruts 742 Cynomorium coccineum _ a, 
i scammones - 741 Cynosbatus ; ete aes 
sennz. 740 Cytinus hypocistis ence 424 
_Conferva dichotoma. pik 423 ; 
~Conium. maculatum NS sae 257 <a) 
' “Consediva auranti Rea 736 | 
we Pe OO ieee at rantii ib. Daphne mezereum 270 
! a(n tad ¥ } hee - 
Bo , roset* 737 -Datura stramonium 272 
ae caninz. _. ib. Daucus carota BUD 
Gallic. - tb, Decoctum althaeae officinalis 648 
Consolida major 7 = 439 aloescomp, 647 
_ Contrayerva | sere _ anthemidis nobilis 648 
Convallaria majalis ° ADE oa chamaemeli. ib 
Peet volvuhis Americanus ibs ge anmeiorene,, 2 Ib. 
| jalapa : + BOOT _. cinchonae officinalis 649 
LN ts panduratus 424 ye commune : 648 
, _ scammonia 259° : “us cervini 678 
Ly ; . turpethum 424  corticis cinchonae 649 
: . 02159 Nae _ daphnes mezerei 650 
Copaifera officinalis eS Tg ates digitalis er ib. 
Cordia myxa ites ran ° --dnicamarae. ;- 651 
Coriandrum sativum _Geoffraeae inermis — ib, 
ornua a guaiaci comp. | ide 
Cornu cervinum _hordei distichi 652 
custum } compositum ibs 
Cornus florida. - lichenisislandicti = . 653 
baer sericea ‘lignorum: 156.1 am 
Heats angusturae malvae comp, = =§-»-- 648. 
Peruvianus papaveris. | +>, 65% = 
) “polygalae senegae = ©—sib. 
quercus °) 0.52 ae 
sarsaparillae ic et, 


cP 655 











_ compositum 












fis ae 

































‘LATIN INDEX; SR 
‘ : i 
PAGE’ PAGE ‘ 
Decectum senevae 654 eee opil bake) by 
smilacis sarsaparillae ib. oxidi ferrirubri- 781 a 
veratri 656 plumbi semivitrei 768 i 
ulmi 655 /picis compositum 761 . 

_ Delphinium staphisagria Oa aridae 762 : 
Dianthus caryophyllus 273 plumbi TOR ee 
Dictamnus albus 494. - resinae 770 Mees 

Creticus 499 resinosum rte | haan ge 
. Diervilla 497 roborans 781 
Digitalis purpurea 278 saponis 772 
epigiottis 494 simplex 760 
Diospyros virginiana ib. thuris 781 
Diplolepis gallae tinctoriae 374 ' vesicatorium 765 
Dirca palustris 424 : saponaceum 772 ie 
Dolichos pruriens “i 275 Emulsio amygdalae communis 673° es 
Dorstenia contrayerva ib. Arabica - 674° | 
Dracontium pertusum 494 camphorata 675 
Dulcamara 393 mimosae miloticae 674 
Enema catharticum 679 
-E foetidum ib. ie 
i3 Enula campana Os eee 
Ebulus = 431 Essentia,neroli 251 

‘Elaterium 331, 608 Byidendeae wanilla 424 

Electuarium aromaticum : -.938- Erigeron philadelphicum ib, 
cassiae fistulae ib. Eruca 2 _ 422 
. sennae 739 Eryngium maritimum ae a, 
catechu compositum 74] aquaticum ; 
lenitivum 739 campestre 
mimosae catechu 741 Erysim officinale re 
Opiatum “5 we. TAD ra alyptus, 
sennae ae 740 
scammonii 742 ie 

Thebaicum ib. Pp att 

Elemi 177 Euphorbia office 

_ Eleutheria (264. _ iperacuanha 

» Elixir paregoricum, Dub. 701, Ed. 710 Euphrasia officinalis 

sacrum. 702 Exsiccatio herbarum et florum 

Salute 2 704 Extractio pulparum 
-* stomachi¢um : 693 Extracta simpliciora 
Emplastrum adhaesivum 770 Extractum anthemidis nobilis 719 
- ammoniaci AT: absinthii 718 
cam hydrarg. 776 aconiti 607 
|, aromaticum 762 aloes 719 
' assae foetidae GLO! ee helladonnae - 92.5 GOT 
~ eantharidis » EGR eS cascarillae resinosum 723 
calefaciens 765 ‘ _cassiae sennae ALS. 
- cerae " se ae ah catechu 328 
ecreuma! 08: aos chamaemeli 718 
_eommune ee ae _ einchonae 719 
cumini TOA me iss resinosum. = =-.723, 
galbani’ UI. rubrae resin, ib, 
os comp. aap, : ‘ oficinalis 722 : 
gummosum ib. colocynthidis:comp. 720 
| hydrargyri 776 convolvuli ere 723 -— 
lithargyri 769 COM PieenG ui. CORA © 
r ’ cum resina 770 elaterii ae 608 
_lyttae 764 hin Gen wspae men ey Qs ee ae 
- -meloés vesicatorii 765 * g@ntianae lu 7 
\ é ( ab. are : 


Th ee, 

















3 PAGE PAGE 
" Extractum haematoxyli Cam- Filix mas — 370 
<  pechiani 721  Flammula jovis oR 423 
hellebori nigri 718  Flores.martiales 550 
jalapae ib. naphae - 251 
: resinosum 723 Foeniculum aquaticum 429 
mimosae catechu — 328 dulce . 189 
opil aquosum — - 721 ~~ Formica rufa 425 
papaveris s somniferi ib. ~~ ‘Fragaria vesca ~ ib. 
—pini 361 Frasera Carolinensis ib. , 
quercus 7!8  Fraxinus ornus : 284. 7 
rhei 722 Fucus helminthocorton 423 q 
st rutae graveolentis 718 “vesiculosus 286 
sabinae ib. Fungus Melitensis 424 
sarsaparillae 7122 
tan ; sennae 718 G 
taraxaci ’ 722 Soin 
valerianae ib, Gadus lota | 425 
‘Galanga 3428 
‘i Galbanum 216 
Galega Virginiana 425 4 
Farina. 409 Gallae : 373 A 
oat Faba 433 Gambogia ; ! 397 | 
‘Fagara octandra 425 gutta Pr Sa, 
‘Fel tauri — cy | 422 Garcinia gambogia = ib, ; 
 Fermertum cerevisiae 236 Genista. . ; 395 a 
Ferri. acetas. 554 _ Gentiana lutea an 287 a 
dcetatis tinctura’ ib. ~ centaureum 238. ae 
cum alcohol tinctura ib, pannonica | 495... 
alkalini liquor 555  Geoffraea inérmis » 287 
“ ammoniati tinctura_ ae re “Geum esas ES A es eS 
et am oniee m tiyale +) 27%, a ab. 
: ase curbanum. 6". “288 (9 
etipitaus i ’ ie erantnrs maculatum es 425° 
: ; 280 ‘Ginseng SES. ae 
. limatura Bee at: KGicona qhederiees (526 | a 
aN Ge purificata se 544. ‘Glycyrrhiza glabrazy-ai47 > 289 
woe muriatis CINCH I 549 _echinata _ 2 AE 
cum oxyde rubro Gramen . ae 433 
tinctura ib. . Grana paradisi 420 
oxidum nigrum purificatum 544 -Granatum Nie aan 37] 
oxydum Havues a re ‘Gratiola officinalis *° 290, ae 
‘ rubrum | 546  Guaiacum officinale ot ae 
s ' .544 «Gualtheria procumbens Bot 4267 
fo ce ‘ 280 Guilandinamoringa ib. @ 
pe igs Spmamrdes ols,” Wee eae Gummi Arabicum ~ $89 ae 
2 purificatas SCORER AR ORME Ook AREA 5 (ib... ig 
sae. culphas . 282,546  . — astragalitragacanthae 210 
pide exmcentug it’. 75480 mimosae Niloticae9 = 329 
sulphuretum 5 > 447 tragacantha i210) 
a) |. tareemant! ¢ a. aa: resina aloés perfoliatae 167 
oo) oxinum ane 553 4 ‘ammoniaci_ 171 









m 


Barras oe Be 
spagupsiatie © hy Tae 550. 


tartarizatum si - 552. 
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— bubonis : galbani (ele am 
de _gpovelss scamm. 259 
: sa fetidae 283° a 







be. et - gambogia ape 397° 
. e 1a erie 2e0 
© juniperi lyciae ie 


“kino, > 3 6 
"omyrrha en 


Ae 6 poh | WS, Yds 








PAGE : 
pcan resina” Peapenpe i SOT 
resinae = . wee. oy ae 
, t 
H | nt Ichthyocolla 
Illex aquifolium ee 426 
Haematoxylon Campechianum 293 Illiciamannisatum ib.’ 
Hedera terrestris 426 Imperatoria ostruthium “ab. 
| helix + - ib. - Infusum anthemidis ia etae ss \°" 
Hedysarum alagi « 285 armoraciae comp,  —s_._ ibs 
Helleboraster . 294. aurantil comp: So kee 
Helleborus albus Peg eae calumbae ~ ib. 
foetidus =~ 294 . caryophyllorum > ie Ds 
niger ete nh 293.: ..  eascayillae _ 640 
Helminthocorton 493 “a eatechw \.- 642 
Heracleum gummiferum 171 | cinchonae officinalis 40 
-Herbarum exsiccatio 602 sine calore ib. 
Heuchera Americana : 426 cuspariae ae 645 
» Hippocastanum : 159 5 digitalis purpureae ib, 
Hirudo medicinalis 294 gentianae compositum _—ib. 
Hordeum distichon 297 lint 642 
Humulus lupulus — ib. menthae compositum ib. 
Hydrargys acetas 558 _-Mimosae catechu “ab. 
acetis 557 quassiae Oy : 
: _. miurias 560 rhei palmati 5 
‘ corrosivum ibs ay rosae Gallicae = = i. 
nitrico-oxydum. 573 sennae ‘ EON 52 =. 
oxidum cinereum 568 — : cum tamarindis 645 
per acid, nitric. 572 simaroubae EP aS 
oxydum : STLi. > tamarindi cum senna 645 
nitricum,, 573 tabaci — 646 
rubrum 571 valerianaé si 
—sulphuricum 574 Inula helenium — 
oxymurias 560  Ipecacuanha 
oxymuriatis liquor 562 Iris versicolor 
pulvis cinereus S68 ... vernag + 
submurias.- 563 ah 
sublimatum 562 J 


praccipitatus 565 ‘ 
rent ammoniatum 567 Jacea 
P) -. subsulvhas flavus 574 -Ja.apa. 
sulphuretum nigrum 576 Jasminum officinale 










" rubrum 578 Juglans cinerea . 
Hydrargyrum 298 Juniperus communis y 
| cum creta o eT vlycia 
| cum magnesia 570 _ sabina 
: purificatum 556 Lg 
ie Hydrargyrus praecipitatus albus 567 mie k 
cum creta — me Ye ; 
purificatus Ex 9” (S86 Kali acetas Mick bag ener 
Hydrastis Canadensis 426  arsenias — Bee 
Hy dro-sulphuretum ammioniae 446 _ causticum . 
Hyosciamus niger 302 ; “cumcalce. ang 
Hyyericum quadrangulare 426 e tartates a jeg Me 
> Dacciferum 397 impurum AOA Ne 
Hypocistiscytinus ==—=<C«C subcarbonas. oh 
ees officinalis: 5 303 _ subearbonatisiag bs ne 
swab ivan ayaa o Mi 


be H : avg eS 








ue 























Kali sikietiures aqua =a 446 Linimentum simplex. hie 
-tartaras © 485 gee volatile. 613 
\ sulphas 482 Linum catharticum ~320 
Kelmia latifoli ia Pe 426 —_—_—_usitatissimum 319 
Kermes mineralis : 524 Liquidamber styracifluam 427 
see iat 10) ee ae asplenifolium ib. 
1s JR rae Liquiritia 426 
L iO Restaey: Liquor aethereus oleosus 593 
Lacmus tinctorius _ 319 sulphuricus ib, 
~Lac ammoniaci : 676 ‘ aluminiscompositus = 589 
: ' amygdalae _ me 673 _ ammoniae 496 
sos assa foetidae 676 ; acetatis 505 
z= ~ * “‘vaccinum ee 422 carbonatis - 502 
te Lidcea. 425 antimonize tartarizati § 536 
Lactuca virosa. 309 arsenicalis x 540 
sativa’ 496 calcis 5il 
id _Lamiumabum ~ ib. cupri ammoniati 543 
_Lapathum acutum 431 ferri alkalini 555 
. Lapilli cancrorum 218 hydrargyri oxymuriatis 562 
i praeparati 512 Bs plumbi acetatis 582 
Lapis calaminaris 1 ANT dilutus 583 
fees a. praeparatus 586 ' potassae £€ 
- calcareus DIA. sub-acetatis lithargyri 582 
ydanum liquidum 100... comp. 583 
“‘Laurocerasus 430 sub-carbonatis potassae 477 
Laurus camphora $12 volatilis cornu cervi 502 
cassia ree ib, Liriodendron tulip‘fera 427 
cinnamomum 3190 Lithargyrisubacetatis liquor - 582 
$152 7° - compositus 583 
497 Lithargyrumt 368 
: , 315. Litmus, ae ee se 319 
: Pe dce spica. 816 Lixiva : Sap 224 
oe sae 497 \Lixivium causticum ; 468 
316 Lobelia syphilitica 3820 
°° 49%  Lonicera Diervilla 407 
427- Lopezianaradix) ib. 
sete 317 Loranthus Europaeus ib, 
ma . pulmonarius 427 Lupinusalbus ib, 
g ie rocella _ el $19 Lupulus _ 426 
Bg carbo ai a /g99 Lycoperdon bovista ee: 
-Lignum Campechense — 983 Lycopodium clavatuns - ibe 
‘Lig usticum levisticum "497 ~~ Lbysimachia purpurea ib. 
z nie convallium — ane 424 Lythrum salicaria ne 34 | 
Pda ae te ; - 880 ag vesicatoria ib. 






398 


337 
* forias | Magee . Ed. 516, Dub. 518 
carbonatis ib. alba eae F517 

04.5% nigra, sive vitrarioruny 427 
arse o> ES, * 517 
Meir iO vba >a en. / 403 





. ee ‘¢carbonas’ “ip | j RS 1g 
. 403 


RP PAGE - PAGE 


ee Gi Z 544 oe “ 427. 
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Malva rotundifolia 
sylvestris 
Manganesium 
NMianna 
Maranta galanga 
arundinacea 
Marcasita 
" Marjorana 
“Marmor album 
Marrubium vulgare 
Marum Syriacum 
Mastiche 
Matricaria chamomilla 
Parthenium 
Mechoacana 
Medeola virginiana 
Mel 
boracis 
despumatum » 
ros 
Melaleuca leucadendron 
cajuputi 
Melampodium 
Melia azedarach 
Melilotus 
Melissa officinalis 
calamintha 
‘Melo pa 
Meloé proscarabeus . 
vesicatorius 
Melolontha vitis 
Mentha aquatica 
crispa 
piperita 
pulegium 
rubra 
sativa a 
Viridis 
Menyanthes trifoliata 
Mercurialis annua 
Mercurius prxcipitatus ruber 
sublimatus corrosivus 
Mezereon 
Millefolium 4 
nobile 
Millepede ~ 
Mimosa catechy 
Nilotica 
- Senegal 
Ainiumn . a 
' Mistura cornu usti 
ammoniaci 
aniygdaiz 
assz foetidas 
camphorae 
' eretae 
ferri composita 
guaiaci 
moschi. 


HE 
re ae 


ea 


f 


. 


Nux moschata 
=. (pehen 


‘Nymphaea lutea 





artificialis 
moschife 
oe amyli | 
-acaciae — 
gummi A 
astragali Aes 
gummi tragacanthae 
miimosae Niloticae 
cydoniae » : 
Murias . ‘ 
ammoniae 
et ferri 
antimonii 
barytae 
hydrargyri 
corrosivum 































sodae 

- siccatum, 

Muriatis barytae solutia . 
calcis solutio 
_ ferri tinctura. 

cum oxydorubrotinct. 1 

Mustela fluviatilis $ r 
Myristica moschata ; 


Myrobalanus citrina 428 
Myroxylon oe 339 © 
Myrthar s(t ae i: ee 
Myrtillus 9 — ss 





Myrtus pimenta 


Naphtha a aS 
Narcissus pseudo- narcissus 
Nicotiana tabacum 
Nigella sativa 





Nitras © 3a: 
argent °° 
kali 
potassae ; 


is hydrergysi ae 
Nitrum | bas 


vomica © t pore 
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-Oleum amygdalae communis. 














animale — ie 6: 
cajeputae 325 
_camphoratum 614 
- Cocl butyraceae 255 
_ cornu cervi rectificatum 630 
lauri. cinnamomi 310 
nobilis — 315 
lini cum calce 614 
Usitatissimi 612 
macis 337 
oleae Europaeae 345 
olivarum ib. 
palmae 255 
q ricini 613 
succini 467 
 purissimuns 630 
sulphuratum 614 
Wes terebinthinae 623 
; rectificatum 624 
Wink 593 
wolatile anisi 622 
anthemidis ib, . 
baccarum juniperi 305’ 
‘earui We eye 
caryophyllae arom: 276 
citri aurantii 250 
medicae 252 
feeniculi dulcis 622 
yaniperi communis ib. 
‘sabinae ib. 
Jauri sassafras tb. 
oe Javandulae spicae —ib. 
macis 337 
_melaljencae lencaden, 325 
_ menthae piperitae 622 
sativae ib, 
A viridis ib, 
| anyristicae moschat. 337 
my rti pee 622 
origani , ib. 
_pimento — ib. 
y pimpiielice anisi ib. 
PERL? ch ‘357 
nee purissimum | 624 
Pik Gis pulegii 622 
-.  rorismarini efficinal, ib. 
We ee Posmmaring aby 
rutae tb, 
Sabinae.. Gps. 2 ah, 
3 sassafras. Mee uaa | 
i a zp See purissim. 624 
1 : - 306 
eo uy 344 
tne 345 
429 









© Ononis spinosa Bi ete 


ac canthinmn ib, 
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af Passulae minores 




























PAGE. 
Opobalsamum 179 
Opopanax 354 J 
Orchis latifolia, ke, 499 4 
Origanum dictamnus ib. 
marjorana 346 
vulgare ib. 
Orobanche Virginiana 429, 
Oryza sativa 499 
Ostrea edulis 346° 
Ostrearum testae praeparatae 513 | 
Ovis aries 347 
Ovorum testae praeparatae 513 9% 
Ovum gallinum 354 @ 
Oxalis acetosella 347 
Oxidum antim. cum phos. cal, 530 


ant. cum sulph. per nit. pot. 522 
vitrif. 522 

vitrif, cum cera 523 
arsenici 201 
, ferri nigrum 279 
purificatum 544 
eee 548 
hydrargyri cinereom 568 


rub. per acid. nitric. 

















plumbi album _ 367 
rubrum ib. 
semivitreunt 368 
zinck 584 ° 
; impuram _ 417 
, praepar. 587 
Oxydum antimoni 528 
arsenici 201 ) 
: ; praeparaiem 539 
ferri nigrum 544 
rubrum 548 
nitro-muriaticum 528 
—hydrargyri 571 
rubrum ib. 
nitricum 573 
, sulphucum 574 
Oxycoccos | syst det pvc 
‘Oxymurias hydrargyri_ aged 560 
igor cng R62, 
-Oxymel ‘a nc Re 671. 
aeruginis 673 
ye ‘colchies 4 ae 
“aire sciliae: G2. 
- Paeonia officinalis ‘ 
Palma Christi ; ‘ 
Palmae oleum. 
‘Papaver album ; 
roe erraticum 
rheas 









_ somnifer 
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i sy. ) eae 


aay. 2 anil ie Pan 


PAGE 
Pechurim faba 427 
Pepo ., 424 
Peruvianus cortex 238 
Petroleum Barbadense 214 
Perroselinum 189 
Phasianus gallus 354 
Phellandrium aquaticum 429 
Phoenix dactylifera 429 
Phosphas calcis 514 
sod 489 
Phosphorus 429 
Physalis alkekengi ib. 
Physeter macrocephalus 355 
Phytollaca decandra 429 
Pilulae aloés compositae 747 
et assae foetidae ib. 
cum colocynthide ib, 
cum zingibere 746 
, et myrrhae 748 
aloéticae 746 
ammoniareti cupri 750 
assae foetidae compositae 749 
cambogiae comp. 750 
colocynthidis compositae 748 
ferri cum myrtha_ 750 
galbani compositae 749 
hydrargyri 750 
submuriatis 751 
myrtrhae compositae 749, 
“opiatae 752 
rhei compositae 753 
saponis cum opio rs Whe 
scilitticae 753 
cum zingibere 743 
e styrace 752 
Thebaicae ib. 
Pimento SAE 
Pimpinella alba ci oe 429 
anism 356 
saxifraga 429 
Pinus abies 357 
balsamea ° ib. 
_darix* 356 
sylvestris ib. 
pinea A29 
sativa ib. 
Piper Indicum 220 
_ Jamaicense 341 
Jongum . 363. 
nigrum 43 362 
Pistacia lentiscus * 363 
terebinthus Iu, 
; vera ’ 429 
Pix Burgundica ge 
liquida 356 
arida 35 
Plantago media : 429 
cynops rae |e 
- psyllum - a aide 





Plumbi acetas 
_acetatis liquor 
dilutus 
acetis 
carbonas 
oxydum semivitreus 
subacetatis liquor 
comp, 
superacetas 
Plumbum 
Podophyllum peltatum - 
Polygala amara. 
vulgaris 
senega 
Polygonum bistorta 
Polypodium filix mas 
vulgare 
Poma acidula 
Populus balsamifera 
nigra 
tremula 
Porrum 
Potassa 
fusa 
cum calce 


_ Potassae acetas 


_acetis 
aqua 
carbonas, Ed. 

Lond. 
purissimus 
et sodae tartris 
liquor 
suhcarbonas © 
subcarbonatis ae 
supertartras 
impurus 
supersulphas _ 
supercarbonatis aqua > 
sulphas 
cum sulphure 
_ sulphuretum 
aqua 
tartris 
tartras ime 

Potio carbonatis calcis 

cretacea 

Psycotria emetica 

Prinos verticillatus 

Fruna 

Prunus cerasus 

_ domestica 
Gallica 
lauro-cerasus. Nba: 
virginiana | 

Psyllium 


Prarmida. +}. ae 


= 





Pteris aquilina 


sEercear yrs santalinus 7 ae 


ag 











$60 
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; - f PAGE. s PACE 
" Pterocarpus draco. B70" Resina copaiferae officinale: “thy aoeE 
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